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CHAPTER IL. 
. 
EARLY INTERCOURSE. 


Tue discovery, by Vasco de Gama, in 
the year 1498, of the way to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, turned the trade 
of Hindustan into a new channel, depriy- 
ing the Venetians, the Genoese, aff other 
States or peoples, of the advantages they 
‘had derived from it, so long as it had 
been carried on by the Persian Gulf, the 
Red Sea, across Persia and Asia Minor, 
or across Egypt and the Isthmus of Suez, 
and thence by the Mediterranéan to the 
shores of Europe ; and it placed all the Vor 
luable part of that great trade in the hands 
of the Portuguese, who, by their posses- 
sion of Malteca, secured the ‘trade of the 
Indian Archipelago, and by their settle- 
ments at Goa and Diu, and at various 
other parts of Malabar, monopolized the 
commerce with Europe during the six- 
teenth century. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the English, Duteh, 
and French, going round by the Cape. 
began to appear upon the field, and the 
Portuguese lost their influence as rapidly 
as it had been acquired. 

Thomas, Cavendish—one of the adven- 
turous circumnavigators of Elizabeth’s 
days, and of the school that produced our 
Drakes and Raleighs—returned, in the 
year 1588, from a two years’ voyage, dur- 
ing which he had explored the Indian 
Archipelago, and visited the isles of Mo 
lueca, “where,” he says, “among some 
of the heathen people, I was well enitreated, 
and where our countrymen may have trade 
as freely as the Portugals, if’ they then\- 
selvers will.” SHS report stimufSted the 
tirst application to government,by a me- 
anorial in the name of “ divergtnerchatts,” 
addressed to the Lords@ the Council, 20°} 


atch. & 


1589, for the royal permission to send 
three ships, and as many pinnaces, on a 
voyage to India; but this application does 
not appear to have been attended to, 

The first expedition destined for India 
had not trade for its object so much as 
plunder, being intended to craize against 
the Portuguese : it was fitted out in 1591, 
under the command. of a Captain ‘Ray- 
mond; but before it reached the Cape of 
Good Hope the erewe suffered so-much 
that one vessel was sent home with the 
sick ;'the prineipal ship was lost soon after 
they doubled the Cape, and Captain James 

caster, in the remaining vessel, sailed 
from the East to the West Indies, where 
she also was lost, and whence Lancaster 
returned to Europe on board a French 
Privateer, or buccaneer. 

The capture by Sir Francis Drake of 
five Portuguese carracks, laden with the 
products of India—the enterprise of some 
members of the Turkey or Levant Com- 
pany, who conveyed their merchandise . 
from Aleppo and Bagdat, and thence down 
the Tigris to Ormus in the Persian Guif, 
on to Goa, and afterwards visited A, 
Lahore, Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca—the 
gocount given by an Englishman, narhed= 

tevens, who had sailed with the Porta- 
guese from Lisbon to Goa—and intelli- 
gence from other channels—a]] contributed. 
to keep alive and increase the excitement 
and desire for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with, and a more immediate partici- 
pation in; the riches of he East. “But it 
was not until the Ditch, in 1595, had 
dispateLd four ships te trade with India 
by thegCape of Good Hope, tht thesjea- 
to3sy and ambition,of the English were 
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effectually roused; and at last, in 1599, 
a company or association was formed in 
London, a fund was raised by subscrip- 
tions of individuals that amounted to 
30,1332. 6s. 8d., and a commiftee of fit 
teen ware deputed to manage it. 

A petition to the queen, for a warrant 
to fit otit three ships, to export bullion, 
and also for a charter of privileges, was. 
favourably received, but the granting it 
was delayed in consequence of a treaty 
then pending with Spain. ‘To furttier 
the wishes of the petitioners, Sir Johu 
Mildenhall was sent by Constantinople 
overland on an embassy to the Great Mo- 
gul; his mission was of no effect, he being 
thwarted by the Portuguese and Venetian 
agents in all his endeavours to establish a 
good understanding. The adventurers 
renewed their application in the following 
year, and obtained permission to make 
prepenstione for an Indian voyage ; and, 

yy the 8th of October, five ships were 
provided, and Captain James Lancaster, 
the lucky survivor in the unfortunate ex- 
pedition of 1591, ‘was chosen to command 
the fleet. On the 31stof December, 1600, 
the charter of privileges was granted, con- 
stituting the adventurers a body politic 
and corporate, by the title of “The Go- 
vernor and Company of Merchants of 
London, trading to the East Indies.” It 
was limited to a period of fifteen years; 
but if not found advantageous to the 
country, it might be annulled under a 
notice of two years; it was exclusive, 
prohibiting all others trading within the 
limits assigned to the Company, without 
their licence. The fleet sailed from Tor- 
bay on the 2nd of May, 1601, carrying 
letters from the queen to the sovereigns 
of the various ports to which it might re- 
sort. ‘he first place in India that they 
visited was Acheen, in the island of Suori- 
tra, where they were favourably received. 
They formed a treaty of commerce ; 
obtained perntission to erect a factory; 
and, having taken on board a quantity of 
pper, sailed for the Moluccas. In the 
Straits of Malacca they captured a large 
Portuguese vese21, having on board cali- 
coes and spices wuich sufficed to lade the 
fleet; they therefore altered thcir course 
to Banta wf the island of-Java, F:ft some. 
agents—the 





irst rediments of the Com- |"* 


pany’s factories—and returned ty England 
in September,- 1603, with a handsome 
profit on the capital employed in the 
voyage. : 

‘Afier this, up to 1612, ¢ight other 
voyages were performed to the islands jn 
the Indian Ocean, the clear protits being 
hardly ever below 100 per cent., and in 
general more than 200 per cent. on the 
capital invested. 

In 1604, a licence, in violation of the 
company’s charter, was granted to Sir 
{Edward Michelborne and others ; but this 
was compensated in 1609, by James 1. 
renewing the charter, confirming all their 
privileges, not for a limited time, but for 
ever—although still stipulating, that if 
found to be injurious to the nation, the 
chartey should cease after ‘three years’ 
notice. In 1608, the factors 4 Bantam 
and the Moluceas stated, that the calicoas, 
and cloths from the continent of India 
were in great request; and, in couse~ 

uence, the fleet that sailed in 1609, under 
the orders of Sir H. Middleton, steered for 
the western coast of Asia; but at Aden 
and Mocha they were opposed by the 
Turks, and on thé coast of India by the 
Portuguese. A fleet that sailed in 1611 
succeeded better; although at Swally, 
near Sura‘, they had to defend themselves 
from the attack of a large Portuguese 
armament. A commercial arrangement 
was made, and permission was obtained 
to establish factories at Surat, Ahmeda- 
pad. Cambaya, and Goga. On the 11th 
of January, 1612, a firman or decree of 
the Mogul emperor was received, con; 
firming these privileges, and authorizing 
the first establishment of the English on 
the continent of India.* . 

Few great things have had a smaller 
beginning than that stupendous anomaly, 
the British empire in India. It was in the 
course of the year 1612, in the reign of 
James I., that the English, stimulated by 
the efforts and successes of the Portuguese 
and Dutch, established their first humble 
factory at Surat. By degrees other petty 
settlements were formed along the western 
side ofthe peninsula, Surat continuing to 
have the cortrol over thom all, Till the 
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cession “of Bombay to the company by 
Charles I1., in 1668, when that 


Todia, Ae this period the nominal sove- 
reigns and Inasters of the whole of India, 
and the real masters and tyrants of the 
&reatest part of it, were the Mohammed- 
anized Mogul Tartars, a People widely 
different in origin, manners, laws, and 
Teligion from the Hindus, the aboriginal 
or very aucient inhabitants of the comntry. 
At the beginning of the tenth century 
of our era, or about Seventy years before 
the conquest of England hy the Normans, 
Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni, who is uni- 
versally regarded as the first Mohammed- 
4u conqueror of Hindustan, acquired hy 
thetsword, and by many battles and mas- 
sacres, fearly the ‘whole of the country 
from the Indus to the Ganges. ‘The 
subverted, in less 
than two hundred years, by new Moham- 
medan conquerors ‘from Gaur in Khora- 
san, who, though at first defeated by some 
of the Hindu rajahs, who endeavoured to 
restore the independence and ancient rel? 
gion of their Tace, conquered. the greater 
part of the Provinces, took «Delhi, and 
made it the seat and centre of governe 
ment, This Mohammed, call@i the Gau- 
Tian, was assassinated in the year 1206, 
the empire he 
split into several parts, 
Gaurian dynasty was wholly terminated 
by another assassination, and the Partial 
dominion of India assed into the hands 
of the Afghans, who subdued the Raj- 
Poots, 2 portion of the unfortunate Hindu 
race who had hitherto preserved their in- | 
dependence, |The Afghans also added to | 
their dominién the greater part of the | 
Decean, pitilossly slaughtering the Hindu 
rajahs, Hat in tndia no dynasty long 
Preserved the qualities which had’ made 
Afghan princes be. 
came weak and degenerate ; Many of the 
Hindu rajahs in the Deecan and ‘in Ben- 
fal recovered their independence ; and 
then, in the lust years of the fourteenth 
century, Tima the Mogul Tartay, com- 
mouly*alied by writeas Tamerlane, 
overturned the Afghan dynagt> altage- 
ther. As Timur did Not,rereain in the, 
scene of his victories Bi dew astations, | 















the country became divided into a num- 
ber of smaj] independent States, some Mo. 
bammedan ard some Hindu. J i 
1526, Baber, a descendant of Timur, 
Swept away hy a new invasion these 
petty principalities 
oue compact dominion as 
Ganges, and quietly erected the Mogul 
throne in Delhi. ‘he second prince in 
succession from Baber, the great Akbar, 
Who began to reign in 1556, set the Mo. 
gul dominion upon a firm basis, chiefly 
by consultin& the interests and feelings 
of the Hindus, who, counting the whole 
of the ex: tensive country, were 
fold more Dumerous than their conquerors, 


English timidly 
settlement at Surat, 
who had numerous 


Seas—a pretension 
time, ena@led to make good by 
lalacca—watched 
English with great jealousy, and from 
first attempted it. 
English Company armed their trading 
vessels, and, though there was 
Europe between the- respective mother 
Countries, several combats 
the Portuguese on the Indian seas, = 
tain Best, in the year 1612, defeated them 
in two actions, ‘and these vietories not 
ouly raised the reputation of the English, 
but enabled them to establish in quiet 
their first factory at Surat, In the year - 
1614 King James, at the solicitation of 
ti company, sent: an embassy to 
the court of the Emperor. of Delhj to 





settle their commerce and cultivate. a, 
i Sir Thomas Roe, 
this mission, was 
Tving and clever 


Pendly connexion, 
the person selected for 


an obse: man, 
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mitted to court till the 10th of January 
(1616). The Emperor Jehanghire re- 
ceived him with unusual honour, and he 
was agsured by the Mogul courtiers that 
no other ambassador, not even from their 
co-religtonists the Mohammedans of Tur- 
key or Persia, had ever obtained so flat- 
tering a reception. Many other inter- 
views followed ; and, as both the emperor 
and ambassador were of a sportive turn, 
they had, by means of interpreters, some 
jocular conversation. Sir Thomas, how- 
ever, soon found that hi® success was 
thwarted by the intrigues of the Portu- 
guese missionaries, and by the suspicion 
or caution of the emperor's favourite son 
and ministers. With much perseverance 
and address, he at last eucceeded in pro- 
curing a confirmation of former grants of 
territory, and an extended privilege of 
having resident English agents at some 
of the principal towns in the empire. 
The able ambassador then returned to 
the coast and sailed to Persia, where he 
succeeded in obtaining every privilege 
which could promote the tra@le of the 
company with the Persian Gulf, from 
Shah Abbas, the reigning sovereign, and 

“the greatest that has in modern times ap- 

eared in Persia. 

‘The Portuguese were prevented only 
by the inferiority of their naval power 
from proceeding to war against the new 
English settlements. The Dutch, who 
were more on a pat with us in this re- 
spect, viewed with an equally jealous eye 
the successes of the company ; and when 
the English attempted to obtain a share 
jn the lucrative trade carried on by the 
Dutch with the Spice Islands, the detest- 
able massacre of Amboyna was the im- 
mediate consequence. 

_ At the island of Amboyna, the largest 

* of the Molucca group, and the richestein 
cloves, the Dutch had a strong castle 
with a garrison of 200 men, while the 
English, only 18 in number, occupied a 
defenceless house in the town, being se- 
cured, as they conceived, in possession of 
it by agreements and treaties with the 
Dutch. Yet the-Dutch chose’ to suspect 


in the castle, they put them to ‘ack and 
torture, until some of the weakest of 
them, under the agonies of those infernal 
machines, confessed to the words which 
their torturers put into their rouths. As 
soon as their sufferings were suspended 
they retracted What they had said; but 
the Dutch put them upon the rack again, 
and then the anguish and the weakness 
of nature repeated the confession. ‘The 
end of all was that Captain Towerson and 
nine others were condemned to die, by 
what may properly be called the verdict 
of the rack; and the remaining cight 
were pardoned by Dutch mercy and mag- 
nanimity. With a delicate consideration 
for their spiritual welfare, their mur- 
derers allowed a Dutch clergyman to 
administer the sacrament to the tenvic- 
tims; and in the act of taking it, and 
afterwards with their dying breath, the 
Englishmen protested their entire inno- 
cence. Their heads were cut off with a 
scimitar. Out of regard to his superior 
rank, a black pall was provided for Cay 
tain Towerson, the expense of which the 
Dutch, like regular men of business, set 
down to the chargé of the English com- 
pany! One Portuguese and nine natives 
of Japan, put to death at the same time 
as accomp:.ces with the English, solemaly 
protested in dying that they knew nothing 
of the imputed plot. 

* From the occurrence of this frightful 
tragedy (in 1622) the English abandoned 
the commerce of the Spice Islands to 
their rivals; and for some time, owing tc 
various canses, such as the smallness o/ 
capital held by the company, some radical 
detects in its constitution, the heavy ex: 
penses incurred in keeping up a nava’ 
force for protection against Dutch anc 
Portuguese, and the way wardness of some 
of the native princes, the English powe) 
seemed to decline, and the company be 
came embarrassed and in great distress 
In the mean time, however, their agent 
from Surat had obtained permission 
through the good offices of Mr. Bough 
ton, a surgeon in great favour with th 
Empepor of Delhi, Shab Jehan, son o 





that this handful of English jntended to 
dispossess {hom f their castle; and there- 


upon, inviting them all in a “friendly, ; dras, or 
their goyernor { obtained from { native prince in 164( 


manner to pay acisit fo 
. r 


Jehanghire, #9 make a ner settlefaent a 
Hooghis; and the ground on which Ma 
Fert St. George, stands had bee 
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when Mt. Francis Day began to erect a 
fortress, which was gradwajly surrounded 
by a thriving and still increasing town, 
to which the natives flocked as to the best 
place for pursuing trade and putting in 
security the wealth ey derived from it 
—wealth which had few safeguards under 
the dominion or in the territories of their 
own prinees and chiefs. In the same in- 
terval the Mogul empire had been shaken 
by several revolutions and changes in its 
interior or upon its frontiers ; the Hindus 
of Rajpoot bad recommenced thetr-strug- 
gles for independence; the Afghans’ had 
Tevolted in the north, the Usheks had 
taken possession of Cabul, and the Per- 
sians of Candahar, In all places remote 
from the centre of government the Mo- 
hatfmedan chiefs paid but an imperfect 
obedient: to the Great Mogul; and 
wherever favoured by local situation, or 
defended by mountains, forests, or rivers, 
the Hindus bade defiance to the emperor 
and his lieutenants. Then came on the 
great civil war in England between the 
parliament and Charles 1, during which 
pear all foreign trade was suspende@, 
aud the company sunk to such a. state of 
insignificance that its existence as a body 
Corporate was searcely discernible. In- 
deed, from the year 1652 1657 the 
trade to India was thrown open to eve; 

English merchant that chose to embar 

init. But, at the end of that period, 
Oliver Cromwell renewed or re-con- 
firmed the Privileges of the old company. 
Shortly after the restoration of monarchy, 
Charles IL. granted the company a new 
charter, dated April, 1661, in whieh not 
only were all the old privileges con- 
firmed, bat new and important ones 
added to them. The company . were 
vested with a right of exercising civil 
jurisdiction and military authority ; and 
with the power of mmaking war and of 
conclnding peace with the “Infidels of 
India,” the state reserving to itself the 
Prerogatives of peace and war with Te- 
gard to Christian or European govern- 
ments. In 1663 Charles II. obtained, as 
4 part of the dare of his wife, tha Infanta 
of PoMtugal, the island ofsBombay, and, 
finding it expensive rather thay Srofiteble, 
he ceded the island to the corepany in t 

Year 1668, Soon afterfhe 
* a re 





made a similar | »4311 





grant of that cpnvenient midway resting- 
Place the island of St. Helena; and in 
other important matters the aid _of his 
government was cordially given to the 
company—the more cordially, no doubt, 
because'some of his ministers and favou~ 
rites were shareholders and speculators, 
and personally interested with the mer- 
chants—not “yet merchant-prinees—of 
Leadenha!)-strect. 

Jn 1687 the company transferred from 
Surat to Bombay the presidency over all 
their settlements, and from that moment 
the town began to spread and increase 
very rapidly. The English were anxious 
to have possession of the neighbouring 
island of Salsette, and maintained that it - 
was included in the dower with Bombay ; 
but the Portuguese took a different read- 
ing of the matriage treaty, and kept Sal- 
sette.* 

Trade was now carried on with a great 
part of the Indian empire through esta- 
blishments both on the eastern and wes- 
tern coast ; but the intercourse was liable 
to interruptions, and the forts and facto- 
Ties were not unfrequently threatened 
with hostile attack by the native powers, 
urged on in most cases by the Portuguese 
or by the Dutch. The weakness, the 
dissensious, and not unfrequent wars 
among the natives, encouraged the Eng- 
lish settlers to abandon the perez defen- 
sive, and act on the offensive, ‘he fac- 
tors in Bengal transmitted to the com- 
Pany a list of wrongs and injuries sus- 
tained from the petty native rulers, and 
warmly recommended an active campaign 
against them beyond the limits of the - 
company’s settlements, which must be- 
come untenable or useless if allowed to 
be beleaguered and blocked up by the 
Indians. As the company had the power. 
Cf war or peace with the Infidels, they 
sent out, in 1686, a Captain Nicholson 
with ten armed vessels and six compa- 
nies of soldiers to levy war against the 
Great Mogul and the Nabob of Bengal. 
This force, the first employed in the in- 
tent of establishing poligjeal and military 
power, was diminutive indeed; but the 
unwarlike habits and the undisciplined 

= oo) .— 
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condition of the natives were taken into 


account.* The ships composing the little | 


armament arrived separately, and did 
not act’with proper concert.- The object 


of the campaign was to seize and fortify 


Chittagong. The flect sailed up the 
Hooghly and commenced a cannonade, 
but they were repulsed and obliged to 
seek shelter near Calcutta, where they 
lay till some agreement with the nabob, 
or additional forces from England, should 
enable them to fesume their stations. A 


hollow truce was agreed to by the nabob, ; 


who employed the time thus gained in 
making warlike preparations. As soon 
as he was ready the Knglish were at- 
tacked by an immense host; but, under 
the direction of Charnock, the company’s 


agent, they made a gallant defence, re- | 


pulsed repeated assaults, stormed the fort 
of Tamna, seized the island of Ingellee, 





in which they fortified themselves, and | 


burnt the town of Ballasore, with forty 
sail of the Mogul fleet. But on the 
other hand the nabob took and plundered 
the English factories at Patna and Cos- 
simbugar. And the cempaign ended, 


not in any great conquest, but in an ac- ; 


commodation neither very honourable 
uor very reliable for the company. ‘The 
court of directors, disappointed and irri- 
tated, sent Sir John Chula, the governor 
of Bombay, to take the conimand over 
the head of Charnock, with instructions 
to re-establish, if possible, the factories 
at Patna and Cossimbuzar. Some of the 
company’s servants were carrying on pa- 
cific negotiations with the natives, when 
- Captain Heath arrived from England 
with a large ship and a frigate, and, 
without the necessary forms, commenced 
hostilities by plundering one or two na- 
tive towns. After this work he proceeded 
‘to Chittagong, and was there foiled an@ 
defeated, as Captain Nicholson had been 
before him. Heath then taking the com- 
pany’s servants and effects onboard, 
sailed away for Madras; and Bengal, 
upon which Jarge sums had been spent, 
‘was abandoned. The emperor now reign- 
ing was the ccléhaated Aurengzebe, the 
most powerful of all the Mogul sove- 
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‘reigns, who had dethroned hi§ father, 
and triumphed over his brothers who 
contested ‘the empire with him.* Au- 
gzebe, thongh previously well dis- 
ed towards the English, was indig- 
nant at their Jast preceedings, and issued 
orders for expelling them from ‘this do- 
minions. The factory at Surat was 
seized, the island of Bombay was sur- 
rounded by a‘ fleet, and the Knglish go- 
yernor cooped up in the town and castle. 
The factory at Masulipatam was seized, 
as was also the factory at Visigapatain, 
where the company’s agent and several 
of their servants were put to death. But 
the Mogul treasury soon felt the want of 
the copious streams that flowed into it 
through the English factories; and Au- 
rengzebe and his ministers, flattered?by 
the recent display of weakness, into the 
belief that the company would never be 
strong enough to be dangerous, made a 
return towards their old friendly feeling, 
and listened to negotiations which were 
proposed in a most humble, if not abject 
tone. After some time the English ob- 
t&ined an order for the restoration of 
Bombay and their factory at Surat, But 
| during these premature contests with the 
natives, the most able and powerful of 
their European enemies had contrived to 
get a footing in India: the French had 
formed an establishment at Pondicherry, 
and were now employing themselves in 
fortifying that place and in establishing a 
! close connexion with such of the natives 
as were most unfriendly to the English. 
These proceedings quickéned the desire 
of obtaining an extension of territory aud a 
real dominion by treaty, by purchase, or 
by force of arms, but to be at all events 
independent of the Great Mogul, nabobs, 
and all other powers. “ The truth is,” 
says one of the greatest authorities in In- 
dian affairs, “ that, from the day on which 
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* Aurerigzebe had revived and extended the 
Mogul power, which seemed falling to niin under 
his father Shah Jehan. He had taken the citied 
of Hyderabad, Bejapore, aud Golconda, and had 
extended his dominions nearly to the limits of 
the Cardatic. But it waseduimg his peed 
reign that a new‘nemy took thd field. ‘This was 
Sevaie, tf) founder of the Mahratta empire, who, 
with the mostwarlike of the Hindus, overran and 
Peormanently oceug'e" the far greater part of the 
Deccan. 
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the company’s troops marelied one mile 
trom their factories, the increase of their 
territories and their arnries became a prin- 
ciple of self-preservation ; aud at the end 
of every one of those numerous contests 
in which they were involved by the jea- 
lousy, avarice, or an@ition of their neigh- 
bours, or the rapacity or ambition of their 
own servants, they were forced to adopt 
measures for improving their strength ; 
which soon appeared to be the only mode 
by which they could avert the occurrence 
of similar danger.”* In 1689 the direc- 
tors broadly laid down the principle that 
independence was to be established and 
dommion acquired in India. “The in- 
evease of our revenue,” said they, “ is the 
subject of our care, as much as our trade: 
‘tisathat must maintain our force when 
twenty accidents may interrupt our trade; 
‘tis that must make us a uation in Inc 
dia”"+ And just at this time their policy 
Was to some extent gratified, for Tegna- 
patam, a town and port a little to the 
south of the French settlement of Pondi- 
cherry, was obtained by purchase, and 
secured by grant from the native powe. 
The servants of theecompany forthwith 
erected walls and bulwarks, and changed 
the name of the place to Fort St. David. 
After this acquisition the company pur- 
sued their plan of dominion with increased 
confidence, and soon after they may be 
said to have commenced a system of poli- 
tical ascendancy. About nine years after 
the purchase of Tegnapatam they were 
enabled to make a more important acqui- 
sition, Anrengzebe had appointed his 
son Azim Odshaun to be viecroy of Ben- 
gal, and this Azim aspired to dethrone 
his father, as Aurengzebe had dethroned 
his; or, if he were content to leave his 
sive ou the throne until his natural death, 
Azim was anxious to secure the succes. 
sion to it, which was sure to be disputed, 
in the Orieutal fashion, by a number of 
brothers, of whom some’ were younger 
and some older thau himself, His grand 
scheme required money and arms, and 
the company could promise both for va- 
luable considerations. Por a large sum, 
a 
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Azim Ooshaun sold to the company the 
zemindarships of Chatanutty, Govind- 
pore, and Calcutta. At the last-named 
place the English began, but not without 
some timidity and circumspection, to 
erect Fort William. Nine years after 
thisg in 1707, when the fort was strong 
and considerable, and a town had risen 
under its protecting shadow, the company 
made Caleutta the seat of a presidency, 
and the place gradually began to rise to 
the dignity of a capital to the British 
empire in the East. 

In the meanwhile many merchants and 
traders at home had become jealous of the 
strict monopoly of the chartered com- 
pany, and various atterapts were made by 
men called “ interlopers” to carry on a 
trade with India in despite of the com- 
pany and its local agents. Some inter- 
lopers there had always been, and, as early 
as the year 1600, the court of directors 
had ordered that they should be seized 
and treated as smugglers, or, in some 
cases, as pirates. In 1691 the court of 
directors granted commissions to all their 
captains proceeding to India to seize inter- 
lopers of every escription, and *bring 
them to trial before the Admiralty Court 
at Bombay—* explaining that, as they 
attributed all the differences between the 
company and the Indian powers to the in- 
terlopers, if they continued their depre- 
dations on the subjects of the Mogul or 
King of Persia, they were to be tried for 
their lives as pirates, and sentence of death 
Passed ; but execution stayed till the king’s 
pleasure should be known.” “ This pro- 
cecding of the court,” says a warm advo- 
cate, “ rested upon the opinion of the’ 
twelve judges, which was, that the com- 
pany had a right to the trade to the East 
Indies, according to their charter.”* But 
dhe authority of parliament had never 
confirmed the kingly grant by charter of 
such extensive powers of. judicature ; and 
the principles thus avowed, having ia 
many iustanees been vigorously and bar- 
barously acted upon by the company’s 
agents and lawgivers in India, had greatly 
inereased the Prevailing jealousy. The 
House of Commons if 1693 adopted the 
resolutiCn that parliagnent should deter- 
é - — 
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mine whatever regulations might be 
deemed necessary for the Indian trade. 
Nevertheless, a new charter was that year 
granted by Queen Mary, in the absence 
of her husband William IiI., by letters 
patent from the crown, and the inter- 
lopers were subjected to the same wgo- 
yous treatment as formerly. The House 
of Commons then resolved “ That it was 
the right of ail Englishmen to trade to 
the East Indies or any part of the world, 
unless prokibited by act of parliament.” 
William IJI, deferred to this decision, 
which had been brought about by a tem- 
porary union between the discontented 
Whigs and the Jacobites. In 1695 the 
House of Commons ordered the books of 
the company to be examined, and detected 
several flagrant abuses in the conduct of 
their affairs, and many palpable proofs of 
their having bribed some ministers of 
William in order to obtain their charter 
and the connivance of government. It 
was found, for example, that since the 
Revolution of 1688 the home expenses of 
the company had increased from 1200). 
per annum to 90,0001. Much of this 
money had been paid at various times to 
members of the House of Commons, who 
appeared to have kept part for themselves 
and to have paid part to ministers. Thus 
Danby, Duke of is and Lord Presi- 
dent of William's council, had received 
5000 guineas; and other sums, including 
10,0002 to the king himself, had been 
paid in various directions, for assurances 
of support against interlopers, the esta- 
blishment of a rival company, &c. The 
Duke of Leeds was impeached by the 
Commons, but the king quashed proceed- 
ings by a sudden prorogation of parlia- 
ment.“ The interlopers, including many 
men who had abundance of money, and 
who were quite as ready to use it in briby 
ing the representatives and ministers of 
the country as were the chartered direc- 
tors in Leadenhall-street, continued their 
earnest endeavours, which were now di- 
rected not merely to obtain a share in the 
benefits of the India trade, but a strict 
monopoly of it te their own sole advan- 
tage and to the exctusion of the old com- 
pany and all otheps, whether inGividual 
r 
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traders or bodies te. And they 
gained so much strength by bribing and 
out-bidding that, in 1698, they were en- 
abled to bring the company’s charter un- 
der the cognizance of parhament and to 
get it set aside for one in their own favour. 
The charter was in fact knocked ¢own to 
the highest bidder ; and, in consideration 
of an advance of 2,000,001. sterling, at 
81. per cent., these interlopers obtained, 
not by royal charter, bat by parliamentary 
pill, the exclusive right of trade with the. 
East Indies, in spite of the protests of the 
old company, that the infringement of 
charters was contrary to good faith, con- 
trary to justice, and as impradent as im- 
moral; that they had property of which 
they could not be deprived without the 
violation of the very foundation on which 
all civil society rests ; that they were the 
lords proprietors by reyal grant of Bom- 
bay and St. Helena; that they had ac- 
quired in India, at their own expense and 
by their own exertions, much immoveable 
property in lands, houses, forts, factories, 
&c.; that they bad purchased privileges 
of-the natives, and had, in fact, established 
a system through which alone England 
could hope to preserve the India trade = 
that justice to individuals as well as to 
the public sequired the continuance of 
their charter, masmach as the property 
and even subsistence of many families, 
widows, and orphans were entirely de- 
pendent on the fate of the company. So 
much attention was paid to these strong 
representations, that the Old or London 
Company obtained a confirmation of their 
charter in the following season, and the 
nation had thus two East India companies 
instead of one—the Old by charter and 
royal prerogative, the New by bill and 
anthority of parliament. “ Nothing,” 
says Malcolm, “could be more violent 
than the contests of these companies dar- 
ing the short period that they continued 
separate. The great efforts of both were 
directed to the object of gaining power in 
the House of Commons; and in the gene- 
ral elections of the year £700 each was 
detected jn bribery and corruption. The 
Old Company Caarths comune and 
rebasedevotes ; New Company pur- 
Rrased seats, Thus the one Tribed the 
Tépresentatives, fit other the constituents. 
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But, tired out “at length with a struggle 
which threatened rain to both, they united 
their stock under the charter granted to 
the Old Company, and bearing date the 
5th of September, 1698, and assumed that 
name under which they have ever since 
been incorporated —® Tur Unirep East 
Inpra Comrany.”* 

It however: required some time to re- 
move their rooted animosities and: esta- 
blish a feeling of common interest. But 
at length, in the year 1708, a new and 
more favourable bill was obtained from 
parliament, and their privileges were 
both extended and consolidated in return 
for a fresh loan to government. Some of 
the leaders and servants of the Old Com- 
pany had never lowered their tone in all 
their troubles. For example, their go- 
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vernor at Leadenhall-street, writing to 
an officer who had been appointed judge 
of civil affairs in India, had thus ex- 
pressed himself even in a season of de- 
pression tind discomfiture—“ I expect my 
will and orders shall be your rule, and 
not, the laws of England, which are a 
heap of nonsense, compiled by a number 
of country-gentlemen, who hardly know 
how to govern their own families, much 
less how to regulate companies and fo- 
reign commerce. Having now the power 
of condemning the company’s enemies, or 
such as shall be deemed so, particularly 
those that shall question the company’s 
power over all the British subjects in In- 
dia, Texpect my orders from time to time 
shall be obeyed and received as statute 
laws.”* 


* Extract, as given by Sir John Malcolm. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RAPID DECLINE OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


‘Tue union of the clashing interests of the 
two companies, the gradual accordance 
of their principles and of the views of 
their servants abroad, the tranquillity 
and commercial prosperity which the 
peace of Utrecht, dishonourable as it was 
to the ‘Tory government of Queen Anne, 
indisputably brought to England, and to 
the greater part of Europe, all coutri- 
buted to raise the value of the British 
settlements in the Hast, and to encourage 
the company in seeking an extension of 
dominion; for still all that was really 
ocenpied in sovereignty was a strip of 
Jand on the coast and an island here and 
there.” ‘The disseverance of the Mogul 
empire, which began with the death of 
Aurengzebe in 1707, seemed to offer an 
opening to their ambition. After a very 
short reign of Shah Alum, the fonr sons 
of that emperor contended for the throne, 
and during this horrible family war the 
Mahrattas extended their conquests in the 
south, the Rajpoots virtually established 
their independence, and the Sikhs, a re- 
markable sect who professed a pure the- 
ism and attempted to reconcile the reli- 
gion of the Mussulmans with that of the 
Ilindus, ravaged the provinces of Delhi 
and Lahore. Moez-eddin, who triumphed 
over his brothers, was dethroned at the 
end of a few months by his nephew Far-v 
rukhsir or Feroksir, wif did not occupy 
the throne quite seven years. Under his 
suecessor, Mohammed Shah, the empire 
of the Moguls was wasted to a shadow : 
the Deecan was alienated under the rule 
of the Nizam-al-Mulk, by name a viceroy, 
but in fact an agJependent sovereign, 
more powerful than the Great Mogul: 
the Rohitlag, a fienre predatory people of 
the fifghan face, seized on the nofihern 
provinces; and (in #739), the Persians 





under Nadir Shah penetrated to Delhi 
and massacred alike Mohammedans and 
Hindus. 

The company were signally indebted 
jn various stages of their progress to 
humble practitioners in medicine. It 
was in consequence of a cure effectedn 
the favourite daughter of one emperor 
that they had been first allowed a footing 
in Bengal; and in the year 1715 a medi- 
cal man named Hamilton, who accom- 
panied a commercial mission to Delhi, 
obtained for the company a grant of three 
villages near Madras, with permission to 
pirrehase ‘thirty-seven additional town- 
ships in Bengal, as% reward fot curing 
the reigning Emperor Feroksir of a dan- 
gerous aut painful illness, which was 
beyond the feach of the skill of the native 
physicians or conjurers. By the hostility 
of the nabob the company were for a long 
time prevented from purchasing the vil- 
lages and townships ; but they were al- 
lowed to enjoy another grant obtained 
through Hamilton from the grateful em- 
peror—namely, the privilege of intro- 
dueing and conveying their goods from 
Calcutta through Bengal without duty or 
search. Ina very short time the trade of 
the company was wonderfully benefited 
hy this privilege. But the French East 
India Company, who had made Pondi- 
cherry their stronghold, now began to 
thwart some of their plans, and to excite 
their jealousy by an increasing trade. In 
1742, when a war between England and 
France appeared to be imminent in spite 
of the pacific temper of the great English 
minister,,Sir Robert Walpok, the French 
company, who were still'in their infancy, 
and wry auxious for the preservation of 
their profitale or promising trade, pro- 
pésed to the Engh company, that, what- 
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ever might happen in Europe, there should 
he peace between them in India. ‘The 
English court of directors at first accepted 
and then rejected this proposed nentrality, 
instructing their officers in India to wateh, 
and, if possible, to cigeumvent the treaties 
and intrigues of the French company 
with the uatives. In 1744 Walpole was 
driven from the helm, and the war, 
which broke ont between the French and 
English, rapidly spread to Hindustan, and 
some few of’ the best officers in the French 
service repaired thither in the Rope of at- 
tacking the Kuglish settlements before 
they should be prepared for defence. 
Labourdonnais, who had risen from a 
subordinate rank in the navy to be 
yernor of the Mauritius and Bourbon, by 
forcibly detaining al} the French vessels 
that tonched at those islands, and by 
training the 
the gun, got together a warlike squadron, 
and’ with all possible secreey stretched 
across the Indian Ocean. Ife was well 
acqnainted with the coasts, and with most 
of the Kuropean settlements, haying pre- 
viously made three or four voyages Yo 
that part of the work His bravery was 
equal to his skill, and he resolved to 
begin his operations with an attack on 
Madras. He had with hima *host motley 
crew and army of Frenchmen, Caffres, 
blacks from Mada, ‘ascar, and negro slaves 
from the Mauritius, to which he had 
added, at Pondicherry, about 400 sepoys, 
The total anount was about 3600. 1 he 
English in the colony of Madras did not 
exceed 300 men, of whom about 200 were 
sokliers: the town and the adjoining terri- 
tory belonging to the company had al- 
ready a population of about 250,000, 
counting Arinenians, Mohammedans, Hin. 
dus, Parsees, and Indian Christians, the 
converts or half-caste descendauts of the 
Portuguese; but none of these classes 
could be depended upon in war. The 
300 English occupied Fort St. George, 
which was surrounded with a weak wail, 
and defended by bastions and four bat. 
teries, weak and badly constructed, About 
the middie of-Segtember Labougdonnais 
appeared off the town, and immediately 
commenced a bombardment, * The in- 
habitants endeavoured tasaxe the place 
by offering him a rafom ; but he was 
. 
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anxious for the glory of planting the 
French colours on Fort St. George, and 
continued to bombard for five days, at 
the end of which the inhabitants, and the 
English garrison as well, capitulated. 
Labourdonnais had not lost a man, and 
the English had lost no more than four 
or five. By the terms of the capitulation 
he pledged himself upon his honour to 
restore Madras to the English company 
on payment of a fixed ransom. On enter- 
ing the place he protected the persons, 
houses, and property of the inhabitants ; 
but he took possession of the magazines 
and warehouses of the company, all situ- 
ated within Fort St. George, as public 
property. In his instructions from the 
French court, Labourdonnais was e€x- 
pressly prohibited from occupying any 
establishment or factory of the enemy ; 
whence it has been argued that the French 
governinent and French East India Com- 
pany shrunk at this time from all idea of 
conquest in India. But if this was the 
case, and it seems to us extremely doubt- 
fil, M. Dupleix, the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, was resolved not to abide hy any 
such plan, having previously formed in 
his own mind a system of universal con- 
quest in that great peninsula; and the 
first object, and that which he had most 
at heart, was to drive the last remnant of 
the English from the coast of Coromandel, 
Dupleix, who had wished for the sole 
conduct of the war, considered Labour- 
donnais as an intruder and rival. Now, 
however, he insisted that Labourdonnais 
should break the conditions of the treaty 
of capitulation and keep possession of 
Madras. The brave sailor was averse to 
a proceeding which would have been 
both a breach of faith and honour, and a 
breach of orders; but he was compelled 
Dy the storms the monsoon, which 
drove his ships dut to sea, and sank two 
of them with their crews, to demand from 
the English that the articles should be so 


; far altered as to allow him longer time to 


remove the company’s goods; and the 
period of evacuation was changed from 
the 15th of October to é'1 5th of January, 
This was what Dupleix desired, for he 
proposed, upon the departure af Labour- 
dagnait, to take possession of Madras 
himself withouy any‘attention to the arti- 
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cles of the capitulation. Leaving part of 
his force in Fort St. George, Labourdon- 
nais repaired to Pondicherry as soon as 
the weather would permit, and proposed 
several plans, to none of which his rival 
would agree. After many quarrels he 
took his departure for France, to answer 
the accusations of his enemies, and to pro- 
cure a patronage in the French cabinet 
and East India Company that should 
enable him to return with credit and 
power to India. On his voyage he was 
taken prisoner by a British ship-of-war, 
which brought him to England. As it 
was considered that he had behaved Jike 
a man of honour and humanity, in the 
capture of Madras, he was received with 
favour and distinction by atl ranks, aud a 
director of the East India Company offered 
to become security for him with his per- 
gon and property. But the British go- 
vernment, then presided over by the Duke 
of Newcastle, desired no security beyond 
the word of Labourdonnais, and permitted 
his immediate return to France. It would 
have been better for him if they had kept 
him in England, for, upon the representa~ 
tions of Dupleix, he was arrested without 
process and thrown into the Bastille, 
where he pined for three long years.* 
Labourdonnais had scarcely quitted 
Madras, when the Nabob of Arcot sent 
his son with a numerous army to drive 
the French out of that place. The force 
which Labourdonnais had left behind 
him in Fort St. George exceeded 1200 
men, nearly all native French, and well 
trained and disciplined. The Indians 
were astonished and panic-stricken by 
* the rapidity of their artillery; and after 
a very short struggle the nabob’s son fled 
with all his host. Dupleix, backed by a 
remonstrance and prayer signed by all 
the French in Pondicherry, declared Lar 
bourdonnais’s treaty of ransom annulled, 
and ordered the officers at Madras to seize 
every article of property there, private or 
public, native or English, except clothes, 
furniture, and the jewels and trinkets of 
the women, These orders were executed 
without compunition; and the English 





© Mill, Hist. of Beit. India, and the French 
and 3ther documents quoted therein. g.abour- 
donnais died shortly after his liberation ‘rom fae 
Bastille. ba ie 2 





governor and some of the principal in- 
habitants were carried prisoners to Pondi- 
cherry, and exhibited there in a kind of 
triumph. Dupleix then turned his atten- 
tion to Fort St. David, situated only 
twelve miles south, from Pondicherry, 
and having in its immediate neighbour- 
hood the Indian town of Cuddalore and 
two or three populous villages, all under 
the dominion of the English company. 
On the night of the 19th of December 
(1746) the Frenchman quitted Pondi- 
cherry wih 1700 men, Europeans, na- 
tives, and Caffres, and he arrived next 
morning under Fort St. David, wherein 
there were ony about 200 Europeans and. 
100 Topasses.. The French had already 
begun to train the native sepoys to Euro- 
pean discipline, but the English had de- 
layed following the example,* and had 
no disciplined troops of that sort. They 
had, however, hired about 2009 of the 
undisciplined bands of the country, most 
irregularly armed with swords and tar- 
gets, bows and arrows, pikes and lances, 
old matehlocks or new English muskets ; 
afd they had placed about half of this 
force in Cuddalore, which was partly sur- 
rounded by water and partly by walls 
flanked by, bastions. s for Fort St. 
David, it Was small, but much stronger 
than Fort St. George. The French, how~ 
ever, took up an advantageous post, and 
were making sure of the capture and 
plunder of both places, when a large 
native army appeared on their right flank 
and induced them to make a sudden and 
rather disastrous retreat, leaving (without 
counting their Indians or Africans) above 
100 in killed and wounded behind them. 
This relieving army had been sent by the 
Nabob of Arcot, instigated by wrath 
against the French for the defeat of bis 
son at Madras, and captivated with the 
liberality of the English, who had pro- 
mised him large sums. But the nearness 
of the place to Pondicherry tempted the 
French to make fresh efforts. On the 
night of the 10th of January, 1747, Du- 
pleix embarked 500 men in boats to take 
Cuddalore by surpri But the wind 
and the surf cempelied the Frenchman to 
¥eturn to ‘Pondicherry without doing any- 
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thing. Dupleix then sent a strong de- 
tachment from Madras to ravage the na- 
bob's territory. The French troops’ acted 
ina barbarous manner, and caused still 
jaore terror than mischief. Shortly after 
four French ships arrived at Pondicherry, 
and Dupleix artful} represented that he 
was speedily to be reinforced to an im- 
mense extent. The nabob began to 
waver; he saw that the English - were 
but a handful of men, and he decided, 
with Eastern facility, to change sides and 
join the stronger: he concluded peace 
with the French, recalled the army he 
had sent to the English, and dispatched 
his son on a visit to Pondicherry, where 
Dupleix got up a fresh show and triumph. 
About the middle of March of the saine 
year, 1747, Dupleix again sent his forces 
to capture Cuddalore and Fort St. David ; 
but the Frenchmen had searcely taken up 
their position when an English squadron, 
under Adiniral Griffin, approached the 
road and scared them back to Pondi- 
cherry. While they were retreating 
recipitately to Pondicherry the admiral 
landed 100 Englishmen, 200 Topasses, 
and 500 natives, from’ Bombay and ‘Telli- 
cherry.* Dupleix now apprehended an 
attack by the English on his own bead- 
quarters; and, to save his ships, he sent 
them away to Mauritius to wait there till 
they should be joined by a fresh squadron 
from France. dm the month of January, 
1748, Major Laurence, an officer of great 
merit, arrived at Fort St. David with a 
commission to command the whole of the 
company’s forces in India. He had not 
been there long ere Dupteix attempted 
another night attack on Cuddalore. Lau- 
rence allowed the French to approach 
the very walls of the town, and even to 
apply their scaling ladders; but then, as 
they were fancying the garrison had been 
withdrawn, he met them in the teeth with 
artillery and musketry, and drove them 
away in disorder. Though England had 
then upon her hands a war with Spain, 
France, and Holland, and had only re- 
cently recovered from the civil war in 
the northern part of the island gaused by 





* The Topasses, whose name frequently occurs 
in the history of onr ewiy Indiarwrars, wire na- 
tive Chrivtians, the conyerty o> halfcaste de- 
scendanta of the Portugn 
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the invasion of the Young Pretender, she 
dispatched nine ships of war under Ad- 
miral Boscawen, to co-operate with eleven 
ships of the company, carrying stores and 
troops. Boscawen arrived at Fort St. 
David on the 9th of August, and, joining 
Admiral Griffin, found himself “at the 
head of the largest European force that 
any one power had as yet possessed in 
India. The land troops brought from 
England amounted to 1400 men. It was 
confidently hoped that the loss of Madras 
would speedily be revenged by the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry ; but the siege of the 
French Indian capital was undertaken 
without a sufficient knowledge of the lo- 
calities, was conducted with little ability 
or spirit, and was raised when the trenches 
had been opened for thirty-one days. 
Dupleix, who was no hero—who always 
carefully kept himself at a distance from 
shot, alleging “ that the noise of arms in- 
terrupted his reflections,” *—made a loud 
boast of the event, and represented it as 
one of the most brilliant victories upon 
record. He wrote letters in this strain 
to the Indian princes and to the Great 
Mogul himself, and he reccived in “return 
the compliments of those who would have 
changed sides again if the English had 
been successful. The French were re- 
garded by the natives as a superior peo- 
ple; but before they could avail them- 
selves of their prestige, peace was con- 
cluded in Europe between England and 
France, and hostilities were suspended in 
India, 

During.the war the native viceroy of 
Bengal had maintained peace between the 
French and English settled in his domi- 
nions ; but the trade of the English com- 
Pany was much injured by the incursions 
of the Mahrattas, who interrupted com- 
aunications, and on one occasion carried 
off 300 bales of raw silk, the property of 
the company. The still growing dissen- 
sions, the wretched weakness and anarchy 
of the whole country, soon encouraged 
the English to persevere in their old 
scheme of territorial aggrandisement. Sa- 
hujee, a Hindu princg, who, in the rapid 
revolutions of that country, had gained 





® Mémoire pour M. Dopleix, astited in Mill's 
Hist. /bit. Iudia. But, thongh no hero himself, 
Dupleix had herges under him. 
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and lost the throne of Tanjore, repaired 
to Fort St. David and entreated the assist- 
ance of the English in a war against his 
brother, Pretaupa Sing, who had de- 
throned him. As the price of this assist- 
ance Sahujee offered the fort and country 
of Devi-Cottah, advantageously situated 
by the banks of the Coleroon on the coast 
of Coromandel, In the beginning of 
April, 1749, 430 Englishmen and about 
1000 sepoys marched from Fort St. David 
junto Tanjore, and, as a natural beginning 
to the war, directed their first attacks 
agaiust. the fortress, which was te be 
ceded to the company. But Devi-Cottah 
was stronger than was expected ; the small 
train of artillery they carried with them 
proved insufficient; they were disap- 
pointed in the co-operation of an English 
paundton and of the people of the country, 
which had both been promised them ) and 
they marched back to Fort St. David 
foiled aud humiliated. The impatience 
of Sahujee to recover his throne, and their 
own eager appetite for territory and do- 
minion, soon induced the Mnglish to re- 
new their attempt. A new expedition 
was fiited out at Fort St. David, the troops 
were landed, a breach was made in the 
walls of Devi-Cottah, the deep river Cole- 
rvon was crossed by means of a raft, and 
the place was stormed. After some hard 
fighting in the breach and on the ram- 
parts behind it a trace was concluded, the 
reigning king of ‘Tanjore, Pretaupa Sing, 
agreeing to yield to the English the town, 
fort, and harbour, together with a terri- 
tory adjoining; and the Muglish on their 
part agreeing, not merely to renounce the 
support of Sahujee, for whom and with 
whom they had entered on this war, but 
also to secure his person in order to pre- 
vent his giving any further molestation to 
his brother.* It is even said, that, bug 
for the rough yet humane sailor, Bos- 
cawen, the English would have delivered 
up their ally to Pretanpa Sing, who, ac- 
cording to the practice of the couutry, 
would have quieted his rivalry for ever 
by steel or poison. Thus, in profiting by 
the vices of the natives, the officers of the 
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company did not hesitate in imitating 
those vices, and profiting by bad faith. 
At the siege of Devi-Cottah, Robert 
Clive, who was eventually to be the real 
founder of the British empire in India, 
; but in 








escaped being cut down by the sabre of a 
Tanjore horseman, one of a large party 
of cavalry who issued from a projecting 
tower and attacked the assailants in the 
rear. Clive, who had attracted some at- 
tention in the preceding year at the siege 
of Pondicherry, had entered the com- 
pany’s service m a civil capacity, but he 
had very soon thrown down the pen of a 
writer to take up an ensign’s sword. By 
this time he had attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and was esteemed by the whole 
army as the most enterprising and daring 
of their officers. He was in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age, poor, and, compa- 
ratively, friendless and illiterate, and his 
chances of patronage, fame, and fortune 
all lay in his sword.* 

However foully obtained, the posses- 
sion of Devi-Cottah was of vast import- 
ance to the compan: the chanel of the 
river Coleroou under that town was ca- 
pable of receiving ships of the largest 
burthen,t dad this was the more import- 
ant, as all along that coast from Masuli- 
patam to Cape Comorin there was nota 
single port that could receive a vessel of 
30U tous: moreover the neigkhouring 
country was rich and fertile, and the strip 
of territory ceded by the treaty one of the 
most fertile spots on the coast. 

But while these events were in progress 
the French, whose policy and operations 
continued to be guided by Dupleix, were 
engaged in transactions of the highest 
moment, and taking part in a great revo- 
lution in the Carnatic, a large tract of 
country extending from the river Kistna 
to the northern branch of the Cauvery. 
‘The succession to the Carnatic was dis- 
puted by a number of princes, and Du- 
pleix conceived that by siding with the 


* Sir John Malcolm, Life ef Robert Lord 
Clive; cuilected from the family payers, com- 
municated by the’Earl of Powis. 

+ Phere “Wes a sandgbank or bar near the 
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strongest of the claimants, Chunda Saheb, 
who had collected a large army, and was 
eagerly courting French assistance, he 
might obtain not only vast cessious of ter- 
ritory, but by degrees a complete ascen- 
dancy in the whole of southern India, In 
addition to the arm®d disputes for the 
great succession, there were contentions 
equally fierce amoyg the mindr princes 
for the possession of other dominions, 
some bordering on the Carnatic, and some: 
included in it. A body of 400 French 
soldiers and 2000 sepoys was sent by 
Dupleix from Pondicherry; and in the 
first hattle fought with these allies Chunda 
Saheb saw the most powerful of his rivals 
killed by a ball fired by a Caffre soldier 
in the ‘service of France. Mohammed 
Ali, son to the fallen nabob, fled to Tri- 
chinopoly, a strong city, and the con- 
querors marched to Areot, which surren- 
dered at the first summons. From ‘Lri- 
chinopoly Mohammed Ali dispatched eu- 
voys to the English to soticit their succour, 
and to promise the highest of prices for 
their alliance ; but the British officers in 
command had received no orders from 
home that could justify their embarking 
upon a scene of such extensive operations ; 
they were few in number, and their whole 
European force only a few som mies 5 
and, moreover, they were occupied at the 
time in taking possession anew of Madras, 
which had been given up by the French, 
in compliance with the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapell:. Dupleix.reeommended his In- 
dian allies to proceed immediately to 
‘Trichinopoly in order to reduce that place 
and kill or capture Mohammed Ali before 
the English should take up arms for him; 
but Chunda Saheb preferred going to levy 
tribute from the sovereign of ‘Tanjore, 
who had so recently surrendered Devi- 
Cottah to the Huglish: The Rajah of 
Tanjore was compelled to give to the 
Freiich two lacs of rupecs and eighty-one 
villages belonging to Karical, which place 
the French had seized in 1736, and. buile 
a fort there.* 

In the neighbouring regions of the Dec- 
ean—the great and populous country 
which had forméHy held dominion over 
the whole of the Carnatic—the succession 
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on the death of the Nizam-al-Mulk, in 
1748, had been disputed between his son 
Nazir Jung, and his grandson Muzaffer 
Jung ; but the senior prince had prevailed 
over the junior, had taken Muzufter Jung 
prisoner, and now kept him in irons, car- 
rying hin in his train wherever he went. 
Nazir Jung and Anwar-ud-Dien, who 
claimed the sovereignty of the Carnatic, 
having united their forces, and drawn into 
their service nearly all the troops the 
Great Mogul had ou foot, advanced to 
the Caruatie frontier with an enormous 
army, including 30,000 Mahrattas en- 
gaged to act as light cavalry. At the 
approach of this host Chunda Saheb and 
his French allies retreated hastily to Pon- 
dicherry. Dupleix by extraordinary ex- 
ious inereased the French contingent 
to 2000 men, and added a large body of 
well-disciplined sepoys, together with a. 
well-served train of artillery. “In the 
mean time the English had managed to 
send some very smal! detachments to Tri- 
chinopoly to sustain Mohammed Ali, and 
had thrown a few companies into the 
army of the Rajah of ‘Tanjore. Major 
Laurence advanced from Fort St. David 
with reinforcements, and collecting the 
companies in Tanjore he was enabled to 
join the army of Nazir Jung with about 
600 Englishmen. But Laurence bad 
with difficulty obtained the consent of his 
civil superiors to this active co-operation, 
and he was for some time disturbed by a 
doubt whether he should be justified in 
fighting the French without orders from 
the British government. LHe, however, 
determined to imitate the Freneh in re- 
presenting the English as mere auxiliaries 
and not principals in the war. As Lau- 
rence advanced with Nazir Jung’s host, 
the French aud their allies strougly en- 
taenched themselves, and waited the attack 
with full confidence of success. Their 
Position was so excellent, that Laurence 
advised Nazir Jung against an attack ; bat 
the Indian said that it did not become 
the son of the Nizam-al-Mulk to retreat 
before such an enemy. A cannonade was 
therefore begim and thestroops were put 
in motion for a closer attack. At this 
crisis the French coras was completely 
digorg mized by the sudden resignation of . 
thirteen commissioned officers. who were 
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enraged at not having shared in the booty 


and spoils made in Tanjore. As the de- | 


fection seemed growing general, M. d’Au- 
teuil, who commanded for Dupleix, 
deemed it expedient to quit the field and 
hasten back to Pondicherry. Chunda 
Saheb, whose own troops began to desert, 
saw nothing better to do than to march 
after d’Auteuil. The whole excellent po- 
sition was soon abandoned without a 
blow, or a shot fired from it; and for a 
moment the triumph of the allies of the 
English appeared to be fully secured. 
But Nazir Jung, the real head of this con- 
federacy, had little ability and still less 
energy, and, by refusing to graut to his 
English allies a territory near Madras 
which had been promised as the reward 
of their co-operation, he provoked Major 
Laurence to return to Fort St. David with 
his G00‘men. Nor had Dupleix lost heart 
by his most, unexpected misfortune: by 
various arts he pacified the mutinous 
French officers, and put a new spirit into 
their little army; and he opened a secret 
correspondence with some disaffected 
chiefs, the leaders of the Patan troops, in 
the army of his enemy Nazir Jung. 
These Patans were uvpriucipled and te- 
rocious mereenaries, ever ready to sell 
their services to the highest bidder, or to 
betray their trust for money. Res nd- 
ing to the overtures of Dupleix, the Patan 
chiefs engaged to perform various im- 
portant services, and if necessary to mur- 
der their present employer Nazir Jung. 
D’Auteuil again took the field, and one 
of his officers with only 300 men was 
allowed to penetrate by night into the 
very heart of the enemy’s camp, and to 
kill upwards of a thousand without losing 
more than two or three of his own people. 
Moreover, another small body of French 
troops sailed to Masulipatam, attacked-it 
by surprise in the night, and carried it 
with a trifling loss; aud another detach- 
ment seized the pagoda of Travadi, only 
fifteen miles to the west of Fort St. David. 
Continuing ;this career, M. Bussy, the 
Clive of the French, captured by storm 
the hill fort of Gangee, which had been 
deemed impregnable and inaccessible. 
The event struck awe into the natives of 
India, and was viewed with astorf.shment 
even by Europears. “It had not yet 


been discovered,” says Malcolm, “as it 
has since been by frequent similar suc- 
cesses in India, that where men rely upon 
steep and high mountains and rugged or 
scarped rocks as defences, other means 
and advantages are neglected; and if the 
assailants overcome those natural obsta- 
cles which have been deemed insuperable 
the spirit of the defenders is gone, and 
they seldom if ever offer that bold and 
determined resistance which the same 
troops have been found to do in half- 
walled towns or villages, where, from the 
first, they could confide in nothing but 
their own firmness and courage.” Soon 
after the storming of Gingee, Nazir Jung 
opened, or renewed, a correspondence 
with Dupleix. The wily Frenchman re- 
plied to his letters in a friendly manner, 
and drew up a treaty of pacification 
which he professed would satisfy himself 
and his allies and restore the blessings of 

ce to the Carnatic, the unfortunate in- 

itants of which country had suffered 
nearly every extremity of misery from. 
this and preceding wars. But at the same 
time Dupleix had fully arranged a revolt 
in Nazir Jung’s edmp, and had collected, 
under the high hill of Gingee, a force 
of 4000 men, French or well-disciplined 
sepoys, Wo were to obey the summous 
of the Patan traitors, and to co-operate 
with them. ‘The doomed subahdar signed 
the treaty as sent to him by Dupleix, and 
returned it to the head-quarters of the 
French; but at the same moment, or 
shortly before the arrival of the peace- 
restoring document, there arrived in the 
same cainp the concerted summons of the 
Patan conspirators; and the French force 
under the command of M. -Delatouche 
silently moved off to attack under cover 
of night the betrayed army of Nazir Jung. 
Delatouche encountered some resistance 
from the rest of the army, but the Patan 
mercenaries remained passive spectators. 
Nazir Jung mounted his war elephant 
and hastened to the lines of the Patan 
chiefs, ignorant of their treachery and 
hoping to excite them to exertion; but as 
he raised himself on the seat of his ele- 
phant to salute those ~rocious chiefs, two 
earpbine balls were fired at his heart, and 
he fell dead at the feet of the traitors, who 
forthwith cut this head, stuck it upon a 








spear, and exhibited it to the army. This 
was quite enough to effect an instanta~ 
neous revolution: Muzuffer Jung, the ally 
of the French and of Chunda Saheb, was 
released from his confinement in the camp 
and installed as Subahdar of the Deccan, 
although there were our brothers of the 
murdered Nazir Jung on the spot.* 
Muzuffer Jung, who had so rapidly 
passed from a prison to a throne, hastened 
to Pondicherry to express his gratitude 
for the friendship and his admiration of 
the policy and decision of Dupleix. As 
substantial proofs of his thankfulness, he 
lavished upon the Frenchman a great part 
of the treasures of Nazir Jung, and nomi- 
nated him governor of all the Mogul do- 
tninions on the coast of Coromandel from 
the river Kistna to.Cape Comorin; ap- 
pointing his close ally Chunda Saheb his 
depaty in the government of Arcot. But 
the new Subahdar and Dupleix failed in 
satistying the cupidity of the Patan chiefs, 
who departed for the interior full of ran- 
cour and revenge. Mohammed Ali, late 
the ally of the English, sustained himself 
within the strong walls of Trichinopoly 
till the assassination f Nazir Jung aud 
the union of ‘the Great Mogul’s army with 
the French; but now he fled, and offered 
to resign all claim to the Ca®natie, pro- 
vided Dupleix would obtain for him from 
the new Subahdar of his own making a 
separate command in some other part of 
the Deccan. In the beginning of the 
year 1751 it was found necessary to attend 
to insurrections which had broken out — 
not without encouragement from the Eng- 
lish or the native friends of the company 
—in various parts of the Carnatic; and 
the new Subahidar took the field accom- 
panied by the French contingent, again 
under the command of the brave and 
skilful Bussy. On their march into the 
interior a revolt broke out in part of their 
own army ; and it was discovered that a 





* Colonel Wilkes. Dupleix, to cast off the 
infamy of treachery, asserts in his Memoirs, 
that, on receiving ihe treaty signed by Nazir 
dung, he wrote off immediately to Delatouche to 
prevent further hogijlities, but that bia letter 
arrived too late. ‘here may be sume doubt as 
to these assertions, but we believe there is none 
as to the fact of M. Delatouche beiry iznortut of 
the conclusion of the treaty when he obeyed the 
summons of the Patan chig®. ~ , 
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mountain-pass in their front was occupied. 
by the fierce Patan chiefs with their hardy 
tribes. Bussy: gave instant orders for 
clearing the pass, and this was soon done 
by the French artillery and grape-shot, 
But in pursuing the fugitive Patans the 
new Subahdar received a Patan arrow in 
his brain, which proved as instantaneously 
fatal to him as the carabines had been to 
his predecessor. The native army here- 
upon would have packed up their rice- 
kettles to disband and to return to their 
homes; but Bussy instantly proclaimed a 
new Sabahdar in the person of Salabut 
Jung, who happened tobe in the camp. 
There was also with the army at the same 
time a son of the arrow-slain Muzuffer 
Jung; but he was a mere child, and no 
attention was ever paid in India or in any 
other of the eastern despotisms to heredi- 
tary right, or to any other fixed rule of 
succession, The native army received 
Salabut Jung with acclamations of great 
joy; and he forthwith confirmed to the 
French the splendid grants made by his 
predecessor. ‘he army then continued its 
march to Hyderabad, one of the French 
officers informing Dupleix by letter that 
in a very short time the Mogul would 
tremble ou_his throne at the name of the 
French, The council of the English 
company were thrown into consternation, 
and almost into despair, by the sudden as- 
eendancy acquired by Dupleix, and they 
endeavoured to encourage Mohammed 
Ali, and induce him to break off his nego- 
tiations, by which Trichinopoly was -to 
have been surrendered to the French. 
Mohammed Ali had courage enough left 
to return to Trichinopoly, and to declare 
that he would hold that important place 
to the last extremity; and hereupon the 
English pledged themselves to support 
and assist him with ships, troops, and 
money. But small was the force that the 
government of Fort St. David could col- 
lect for this purpose; and, as Major Lau- 
rence had taken his departure for Eng- 
land, they were at a loss to know what 
officer they should appoint to the com- 
mand of it. As Lieutenant Clive seemed 
too young and too low in rank, they at 
last_ gave the chief command to one Cap- 
tain ype, who might have been of the 
saine stock as Sir Jokn Cope, the hero of 
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Preston-paus. With 600 men in all, in- 
cluding sepoys, Captain Cope advanced to 
Madura, which still adhered to Moham- 
med Ali; but he marched back again 
without striking a blow for his ally, who 
thereupon was speedily besieged in Trichi- 
nopoly by the French and the forces under 
Chunda Saheb. As Trichinopoly, on 
the south bank of the great river Canvery, 
was a place of vital importance—the only 
place that remained of all the Carnatic in 
the hands of their ally—and as the French 
were proving to them what they might 
expect in their ill-defended factories and 
settlements on the coast, by planting white 
flags in almost every field around their 
houndarics, and in some instances even 
within their limits, the presidency of 
Fort St. David were roused to greater 
exertious, and they collected 500 Eu- 
ropeans, 100 Caflres, and 1000 sepoys to 
march to the relief of the besieged city. 
‘This time the command was given not to 
Captain Cope, but to a Captain Gingen, 
who appears to have been as incompetent 
an officer, as weak and undecided, as 
Cope. Clive went with the expedition, 
but. unfortunately merely as commissary 
of provisions. According to the absent 
Major Laurence, who afterwards wrote 
a account of these early and not very 
honourable operations, “a fatal spirit of 
division had crept in among our officers, 
so that many opportunities and advantages 
were lost, which gave the country alliance 
but ari indifferent opinion of our military 
conduct.” * 

Gingen, about the beginning of April, 
1751, started from Fort St. David, and at 
nearly the same time Chunda Saheb, 
leaving part of his forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Trichinopoly, began to march to 
mecvt him. ‘The opposing armies met 
uear the fort of Volconda, and the English 
behaved in such manner as English troops 
have scidom been guilty of--they fied 
almost at the first shot, leaving their 
Caffres and their sepoys on the field en- 
gaged inan unequal straggle, which these 
mercenaries maintained for some time 
with consideralge spirit. Gingen, who 
was calling coundils of war and debating 
and wavering when he ought to have 
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been fighting, retreated from position to 
position ; but then, changing his line of 
march, he contrived eventually to reach 
Trichinopoly and throw himself and his 
forces, considerably reduced, within its 
walls. Chunda Saheb was close at his 
heels, and the siege“ was renewed, Clive, 
after the disgraceful affair at Volconda, 
had.returned straight to Fort St. David to 
storm and swear at the misconduct of our 
officers, and to solicit employment more 
suited to his disposition and abilities. In 
a lucky hour the council promoted him to 
the rank of captain, adopted a plan which 
his daring genins had. formed, and en- 
trusted him with the execution of his own 
project. ‘This was nothing less than to 
relieve Trichinopoly by making a sud- 
den attack upon Arcot, the capital of the 
Carnatic. Fort St. David and Madras 
were emptied of their troops and left with 
the weakest garrisous, and yet Clive’s de- 
tachment when completed did uot exceed 
200 Englishmen and 300 sepoys. His 
whole staff of officers counted no more 
than eight, six of whom had never been 
in action, and four of these six being 
young men in thetmercantile service of 
the company, who, inflamed by Clive's 
example, took up the sword to follow him. 
The artillery attached to this force con- 
sisted of three light field-pieces. But 
Clive had learnt something while acting 
as commissary, and had taken good care 
to provide supplies of provisions and 
abundant ammunition. He had already 
the forethought of a great commander. 
On the 26th of August, 1751, he started 
from Madras with a confidence of success. 
On the 29th he reached a pagoda about 
forty miles inJand, and there received in- 
telligence that the fort of Arcot had not 
been drained of its troops for the siege of 
Trichinopoly, but was actually garrisoned 
by 1100 men. Nothing daunted, he wrote 
to Madras for two eighteen-pounders to be 
sent after him without delay; and con- 
tinuing his march he halted on the 31st 
within ten miles of Arcot. The country 
people, or the scouts employed by the 
enemy, reported with consternation that 
they hud seen the English marehing 
without concern through a terrible storm 
of thunde:, lightning, and rain. This 
was considered?at a fearful omen by the 
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native garrison, who instantly abandoned 
the fort. A few hours after their depar- 
ture Clive and his men entered the city, 
which had no walls or defences, and, 
marching through the streets in the midst 
of tens of thousands of timid spectators, 
they tosk possessior® of the fort, where 
they found eight pieces of cannon from 
four to eight pounders, a great heap of 
lead for shot, and abundance of -gunpow- 
der, The merchants of Arcot had for 
security deposited their goods in the fort: 
Clive scrupulously respected this pro- 
perty, and allowed some three or four 
thousand persons to remain in their houses 
or dwellings which were situated within 
the fort. All this procured him many 
friends among the natives, who cared 
little for either of the parties contending 
for dominion over them; and it enabled 
him to obtain provisions and such mate- 
rials as might be wanted to sustain a siege 
~—for he could seareely hope to be left 
with such a scanty force in undisturbed 

ssession of his enemy’s capital. But 

efore the hesiegers should gather around 

him from afar, this precocious and sedf 
tanght general resolved to scatter the ex- 
garrison of the fort, who lingered in the 
neighbourhood, and who might recover 
from their panic. On the 4th of Septem- 
her he marched out with the greater part 
of his men and four field-pieces; and he 
soon discovered 600 horse and 500 foot 
drawn up in battle array. They had a 
field -piece managed by two or three 
Europeans, from which they fired at a 
great distance, They killed’a camel and 
wounded a sepoy; but as soon as the 
English got within musket-shot they fled 
to the hills in their rear. Clive then re- 
turned to the fort of Arcot. 

On the 6th he made another excursion 
into the country, and found the enemy 
nearly at theesame spot where he had 
found them before ; buttheir number now 
appeared to be nearly doubled, and they 
had two ficld-pieces with them instead of 
one. Moreover, they had’ chosen their 
ground with some skill, in a grove en- 
closed with a bagk aud a ditch, and hav- 
ing in front an old tank «almost dry and 
choked up. ‘They fired their, field-givces 
smartly as Clive advanced, and killed 
three English soleiers@ But the line with 





Clive at its head advanced more briskly, 
upon which the enemy, not thinking 
themselves safe in the grove, ran into the 
old tank, the banks of which were strong 
and high. Well under cover, they could 
searcely he tonched by the fire of the 
English line, and they were enabled to 
wound several of Clive’s people. He 
therefore withdrew his troops to the rear 
of some buildings, and then detached a 
platoon to attack the tank-on one of its: 
sides, and threw forward another platoon 
in its frout. Both gained the ridge of the 
bank and gave their fire at the same in- 
stant amongst numbers crowded together 
in the tank. The next minute there was 
no one in that enclosure except the killed 
—the enemy were in headlong flight. 
Close to the scene of action stood a village 
and the Indian fort of Timery. Clive 
took possession of the village and sum- 
moned the fort; but the governor knew 
he had _ no battering cannon, and refused 
to surrender ; and, after throwing a few 
shells into the fort from a cohorn mortar, 
Clive marched back to Areot and em- 
ployed his men in repairing the works of 
that crazy fortress. The enemy, seeing 
that he made no more sallies, conceived 
that he was beginning to be afraid of 
them ; and, having raised gheir force to 
3000 fighting men, they encamped within 
three miles of the town. On the night of 
the 14th of September, when they were 
buried in sleep, Clive burst into their 
camp, committed a great slaughter, and 
put them all to flight, without losing a 
siugle man. At this time the two eigh- 
teen pounders which he had demanded 
were on their way from Madras, escorted 
only by a few sepoys. Knowing that the 
enemy had occupied part of the road and 
taken possession of a strong pagoda, in the 
‘ntention of intercepting this escort, Clive 
sent out thirty Englishmen and fifty 
sepoys with a field-piece to dislodge them 
from the pagoda. The detachment found 
that the pagoda was abandoned, but that 
the enemy had retreated to a fort on the 
road, where they were continually rein- 
forced. Upon this \iMelligence Clive 
sent on nearly his whole force, remaining 
in the fortress with onty thirty Europeans 
ayd fty sepoys, while there were from 
3000 to 4100 natives within the same 
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walls. The enemy hereupon changed 
their design, and, quitting all the posi- 
tions they had occupied on the road, they 
returned hastily to Arcot, hoping to carry 
the fort by assault. During the night 
they completely surrounded the fort with 
horse and foot; and on the following 
morning they opened a fire of musketry 
upon the ramparts from some adjacent 
houses which overlooked them. As this 
attack produced no effect, a large body of 
horse and foot, mixed and in disorder, 
advanced to the outer gate of the fort, with 
a terrific din of voices and warlike music ; 
but a few hand-grenades thrown amongst 
them frightened the horses, which knocked 
down and galloped over the foot; and 
cavalry and infantry soon disappeared. 
About an hour after, a similar attack was 
followed by an equally quick repulse: and 
between night and morning the mass of 
Clive’s little force, with the sepoys and 
the two precious battering cannon from 
Madras, appeared on the skirts of the 
town, ‘The enemy then packed up and 
fled, and Clive quietly opened his gates to 
receive his people. During the attack the 
natives in the fort, well satisfied with his 
kind treatment, remained perfectly quiet. 

As had been expected, Chunda with- 
@rew the greater part of his forees from 
Trichinopuly: he did not, march with 
them himself, but sent his son, Rajah 
Saheb, who entered the town of Arcot 
with 4000 horse and foot and 150 French 
from Pondicherry, and fixed his head- 
quarters in the palace of the nabob. Be- 
ing joined by the forces previously col- 
lected im the neighbourhood, Chunda 
found himself at the head of 10,000 men, 
and with these he prosecuted a siege 
against a contemptible fort defended by 
Clive’s little band. Yet on the 24th the 
English commander made a sally with 
the view of driving Rajah Saheb from 
the palace and the town, or, if he failed 
in that, of striking terror into the native 
troops by the excess of his audacity. But 
after a fight in the Btreets he was com- 
pelled by the artillery of the French to 
fall. back into théfort. Had there been 
none but native troops both palace and 
town would have ben cleared. In this 
day’s sortie Clive lost fifteen of his*E 
lish soldiers, and one of his best 













who sacrificed his own life in protecting 
that of his commander.* Moreover, 
Lieutenant Revel, his only artillery offi- 
cer, was disabled. 7 
He was now cooped up within the walls 
jch were in many 
places falling to rum: ‘These walls were 
more than a mile in circumference; the 
rampart too narrow to admit the firing of 
artillery; the parapet was low and weak ; 
the towers were only capable of receiving 
one cannon each; and the ditch was 
fordable in most places, and perfectly 
dry aud choked up in others. The 
houses already mentioned as overlooking 
the ramparts were soon filled with troops, 
and good French marksmen picked off 
several of the Kuglish garrison. At 
midnight, when the enemy had retired 
from their advauced positions, an attempt 
was made to blow up these houses, but it 
failed, and was the cause of depriving 
Clive of the services of another of his 
officers. He had now only four ofticers 
fit for duty. In order to husband the 
provisions within the fort, he sent away 
al the natives except a few artificers. 
For fourteen days fae enemy prosecuted 
the siege with musketry from the houses 
and a bombardment from four mortars, 
Several of the English were killed, and 
more were wounded on the ramparts, 
though they only showed their heads 
above the parapet. Clive himself had 
several hair-breadth escapes: three ser- 
geants, who at different times singly at- 
tended him in visiting the works, were 
killed at his side, On the 24th of Octo- 
ber the French, who had hitherto had no 
battering cannon, received from Pondi- 
cherry two eighteen pounders and seven 
pieces of smaller calibre. A well-served 
battery was then opened, and at their 
very first shot the French dismounted 
oue of Clive’s eighteen-potinders, and at 
the next entirely disabled it. The Eng- 
lish mounted their other eighteen-pound- 
er, but this too was soon dismounted, and. 
was employed afterwards only in those 
parts of the fort where it was not exposed 











© This was Lievtenant Tretwith, who, seeing 
trom a window taking aim at Clive, 
Shim onrone side; upon which the sepoy; 
“his aim, ,shot Trenwith through the 
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to the French artillery. In six days the 
French beat down ali the wall between 
two of the towers, and made a practicable 
breach fifty feet wide. But, while they 
were making this breach, Clive, with re- 
markable ingenuity, was making a deep 
treuch,- and erectir®: palisades and a 
strong parapet behind it; and he planted 
one of his field-pieces ou one of the tow- 
ers which flanked the breach, and two 
small pieces of cannon on the fiat roof of 
a house within the fort, and just opposite 
to the entrance which the French guns 
had made. The besiegers, aware of these 
preparations, would not venture into the 
breach until they should effect another 
in an ‘opposite “direction. They had 
burst one of their eighteen-pounders, but 
they carried the remaining one, with a 
ninc-pounder, to a new battery which 
they had erected on the opposite side of 
the fort. Within that precinct Clive had 
found one of those enormous cannons 
which Turks, Persians, and other Orien- 
tals have always so much admired. Ac- 
cording to the Teal tradition, this monster 
gun had been sent from Delhi by the Lan- 
peror Aurungzebe, ad had been drawn 
by 1000 yoke of oxen, Clive raised a 
mound of carth to such a height as com- 
manded the nabob’s palace over the roofs 
of the houses that lay between : he hoisted 
the great gun on this mound, and, having 
found some iron ball which had been 
cast for the gun, he loaded and fired, 
The ponderous ball went right through 
the palace, to the terror of Rajah Sa- 
heb and his principal officers there as- 
sembled, But, as every charge took 
thirty pounds of powder, Clive ordered 
that the gun should be fired only once 
a-day. On the fourth day the monster 
burst. Both in imitation and. retaliation 
the enemy raised a mound opposite one 
of the gates, and put two pieces of cannon 
upon it; but before they could well be- 
gin their fire Clive brought his reserved 
eighteen-pounder to bear upon it, and in 
Jess than an hour the mound gave way 
and tumbled down with the fifty men 
perched upon i, The company’s agents 
at Madras and Fort St. David, informed of 
the desperate contest in which Cliye was 
engaged, determined to make an effort to 
relieve him; but soalimited were their 





means, that all they could do was to send 
100 English soldiers and 200 sepoys, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant’ Innis. 
This party, who had no cannon, were 
attacked on the road between Madras and 
Arcot by 2000 native troops, who had 
with them two field-pieces served by Eu- 
ropeans; and Innis, after a sharp contest 
in which he lost twenty English coldiers 
and two officers, thought it prudent to 
face about and return to Madras. Clive - 
and his reduced garrison thus seemed left 
alone to their fate; but the gallant de- 
fence they had made had produced a deep 
impression far and near, and the fickle 
nature of Indian alliances and compacts. 
soon gave him more than a gleam of 
hope. 

At the distance of about thirty miles 
from Arcot there lay encamped a body of 
6000 Mahrattas, under the command of 
Morari Row, a chief of more energy than 
conscience. Clive, surrounded as he was, 
found means to send a messenger to this 
chief; and the messenger soon returned 
safe to the fort with a letter in which 
Morari Row stated that he would not de- 
lay a moment to send a detachment to 
the assistance of such brave men as the 
defenders of Arcot, whose behaviour had 
now, for the first time, convinced him 
that the English knew how to fight. Yet 
all that these Mahrattas did when they 
came was to plunder and set fire to some 
houses in the outskirts of the town, for 
they would not venture to attack the bar- 
ricades which had been erected in every 
street and in every avenue leading to the 
besieged fort. In their advance or in 
their retreat they, however, intercepted 
some aminunition destined for the be 
siegers. In the meanwhile the French 
guns had made a second breach, and 
Clive had counterworked it as he had 
done the first. This second breach was 
nearly thirty yards wide; but the ditch 
there was deep and full of water. On 
the 14th of November, the great festival 
in commemoration of the murder of the 
holy brothers Hassan and Hussein, when 
the Mohammedans of, Sndia quicken their 
fanaticism with opium and with bang, 
Rajah Saheb and hig French allies re- 
felved to storm the fort through its two 
opposite breaches. .Elephants with large 
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plates of iron fixed on their foreheads 
were driven up to the gates as if they 
could have battered thent down, and in 
the rear of these enormous animals 
marched or scrambled a multitade of 
men on foot, This first essay was sig- 
nally unfortunate, for the elephants, be- 
ing wounded by the men on the ramparts, 
rushed madly round, threw down the 
rabble rout, trampled a good many ‘of 
them to death, and then went off with 
their probosces in the air. The work in 
the breaches was more serious. In front 
of the first (to the north-west) the ditch 
was fordable, and there hundreds upon 
hundreds, drank and furious with their 
wild devotion and the drags working on 
their stomachs and brains, rushed across 
and entered the mortal gap. Some of 
these aspirants after the higher paradise 
even got across the trench which Clive 
had dug behind the breach. He let them 
come on almost to the palisade before he 
gave fire; but then he opened upon them 
with two pieces of cannon and with his 
musketry, and every shot and bullet told 
on their confused mass. They went back 
shricking; but others crowded through 
the breach, and when these were driven 
off they were still succeeded by others. 
‘The fire of small arms from the palisade 
and parapet never slackened for a mo- 
ment, for Clive’s men who were behind 
kept loading the muskets and handing 
them to the front rank as fast as they 
could discharge them. The musketry, 
the two cannon, and some bombs which 
Clive had prepared with short fusees, at 
length drove back the bravest or maddest 
of the assailants, and strewed nearly every 
foot of ground with their dead or wounded. 
But in the meantime they were attempt- 
ing the other breach. To cross the deep 
water of the ditch they had prepared a. 
raft, which they launched with seventy 
men upon it. This breach, like the 
other, was flanked on either side by a 
tower, and in‘each of the towers there was 
one field-piece. Observing that his men 
were firing with bad aim, and that the raft 
was drawing neamwithout injury, Clive 
ran into one of the’ towers, took the ma- 
nagement of the field-piece into his own 
hands, and fired with such precisio® that 
in three or four discharges the raft was 





broken to pieces und the seventy men 
tumbled into the ditch—of whom some 
were drowned, some killed by shot in the 
water, and some enabled to escape by 
swimming. All further attempts | at 
storming were abandoned. The enemy 
had lost 400 in kiNGl and wounded, few 
of whom were Europeans, for during the 
storm most of the French troops were ob- 
servéd drawn up and looking on at a dis- 
tance, As for Clive, he had only four 
English killed and two sepoys wounded. 
So many of his garrison being disabled 
by wounds or sickness, the number which 
repulsed the storm was no more than 
cighty Euglish, officers included, and 120 
‘sepoys, and these, besides serving five 
pieces of cannon, expended 12,000 mus- 
ket cartridges during the attack. The 
enemy, after a pause of two hours, re- 
newed their fire upon the fort with mus- 
ketry from the houses and with their 
cannon; but this was a mere waste of 
powder and shot, and at two o’clock in 
the afternoon they requested leave to 
carry off and bury their dead. Clive 
alowed them two hours. At four o’clock 
they once more opered their fire, nor did 
they again cease till two hours after mid- 
night, when of a sudden a dead silence 
ensued. When day broke Clive learned 
that the whole army had abandoned Arcot 
in haste and confusion. He instantly 
threw open a gate and marched into their 
deset quarters, where he found four 
pieces of artillery, four mortars, and a 
large quantity of ammunition. Thus 
ended the siege of the fort of Arcot, 
which had lasted fifty days, and which, 
in a military point of view, had been 
highly honourable to all engaged in tite 
defence. It established Clive’s character 
as asoldier, and it raised the reputation 
of English arms in India from the lowest 
tothe very highest pitch.* It has been 





* Orme. —The English troops en, 
never been under fire before this 
The sepoys acting with them behaved with great 
gallantry and testified a warm affection for their 
white comrades. When provisions were becom- 
ing searce .in the fort the sevoys yroposed that 
Clive shouid limit,them to Ganjee, the water in 
which the rice is hoiled, and which resembles 
very tin grueh © It is,” said they, “ sufficient 
for our support: the Europeans require the 
grain.'—Sir John Babuim, Life of Lord Clive. 
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* ‘The Government Buildings, Madras. From a Drawing by Thomas Daniell. 
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said by a competent judge that Clive, who 
at this time had neither read military 
books nor conversed with men capable of 
giving him much instruction in the art 
of war, had employed ail the resourees 
which are dictated by the best masters — 
that he acted like an'experienced general 
from the beginning—that he was born a 
soldier.* 

On the evening of the day on which 
the enemy fled from Arcot a detachment 
from Madras, con: isting of 150 English 
with four ficld-pieces, under the com- 
mand of Captain Kilpatrick, arrived 
sately at Arcot. Leaving a small garri- 
son in the fort, Clive set out on the 19th 
of November to pursue the enemy, with’ 
200 English, 700 sepoys, and three field- 
pieces. “Being joined by a small body of 
Mahratta horse sent to him by Morari 
Row, he gave the enemy battle at a place 
called Arnee, and, though they were 300 
French and more than 2000 natives, horse 
and foot, with four field-pieces, he com- 
pletely routed them; and the French were 
only saved from destruction from the 
darkness of the night, ‘The valour of the 
Muahrattas was encotYaged by the booty 
they made, for they took 400° horses and 
Chunda Saheb’s military chest, containing 
100,000 rupeees, Six hundred sepoys, 
who had been serving the French, imme- 
diately deserted with their arms and 
accoutrements, and joined Clive ; and the 
killadar or governor of Arnce abandoned 
the cause of Chunda Saheb and the 
French, and declared for Mohammed Ali 
and the Knglish, With admirable ra- 
pidity Clive uext proceeded to Coujeve- 
rain, made a breach in that strong pagoda, 
and forced the French to fly from it by 
night. After destroying the defences of 
this place, and strengthening the garrison 
that he had left at Arcot, Clive returned 
to Fort St. David to report his successes 
and to suggest bolder and wider opera- 








* Major Laurence, Narrative, We suspect, 
however, that since his arvival ia India Clive 
had assisted his nataral genius with some careful 
siudy of a few books, It is mentioned, indeed, 
that in the governgr'a house at For,St. George 
there was s good litrary open at all times to the 
young writer; and that Clive, during the ti 
year or two of his residence in India, trong! 
poverty and pride, shyness, aud a sense of his de- 
fieivut education, led a vewy secluded lite. 




















uistead of being 
besieged in Trichinopoly, saw the country 
open to him and a great part of the Car- 
natic submissive to his will. He was 
joined by some of Morari Row’s Mah- 
Yattas, eager for fighting, or rather for 
plander, who were incensed at Captain 
Gingen, for refusing to take the field 
with his small English force. “ These,” 
said they, “ are not the same kind of men 
we saw fight so gallantly at Arcot.” But . 
Clive had not been long at Fort St. David 
when the enemy re-assembled, and with 
4500 natives, horse and foot, 400 French, 
and a train of artillery, began to Tavage 
the company’s territory and the districts 
which had declared for Mohammed Ali, 
Early in February (1752) Clive, having 
been reinforced trom Bengal, went out to 
meet them with 380 English, 1800 sepoys,. 
and six field-pieces. Such was the terror 
of his name that they retreated before 
him, abandoning one strong position after 
another. Lengthening and quickenin, 
his marches, he, however, came up wit! 
them at the village of Covrepauk, defeated 
them after a hard-fought battle, and took 
nine pieces of cannon and sixty French- 
men. Fifty Frenelrmen and 300 sepoys 
were found dead upon the field. Clive’s 
loss included forty English and thirty 
sepoys killed, and a much greater number 
were wounded. Chunda Saheb’s troops 
dispersed and fied to their homes, and 
the French made all the haste they could 
to the protecting walls of Pondicherry. 
Clive, the conqueror, returned to Fort 
St. David, where the presidency deter- 
mined to dispatch him to Trichinopoly, 
But just at this juncture Major Laurence 
returned from England and took the 
command as superior officer. Laurence, 
however, who was wholly devoid of pro- 
fessional jealousy, and who had the 
warmest admiration for the daring self- 
tanght soldier, took Clive with him when 
he set out for Trichinopoly, with 400 
English, 1100 sepoys, and’ eight field- 
pieces. As 20,000 Hindus from the 
kingdom of Mysore and 6000 Muhrattas 
were ready to co-opegete with the Eng- 
lish, the troops of Chunda Saheb and the 
‘rench, who had agin gathered in the 
neigh ourbood of Trichiuopoly, broke up 
im dismay, the French retreating to a 
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strong pagoda in Seringham, an island 
formed. by the rivers Coleroon and Cau- 
very, and burning part of their baggage 
and provisions which they could not 
transport with them. By the advice of 
Clive, Major Laurence divided his small 
force, and sent a detachment across the 
Coleroon to intercept the enemy’s sap- 
plies. Clive had the command of this 
detachment, and performed his duty’so 
effectually that the French soon began to 
feel the horrible approaches of fainine. 
Dupleix from Pondicherry sent M. 
d’Auteuil to sepply and reinforce the 
French on the island ; but d’Auteuil was 
driven back by some of the troops of 
Major Laurence, forced into an old fort, 
and there compelled to surrender with all 
his convoy. A few days after the French 
at Seringham capitulated and became 
risoners of war; and their ally Chunda 
‘aheb, who had so recently been lord of 
the Carnatic, finding himself deserted by 
the last of his troops, fled to the camp of 
his enemies and surrendered to the gene- 
ral of the Tanjore forces, a wily Hindu, 
who had promised him protection, and 
who now put him in irons. Forthwith a 
violent dispute arose between Mohammed 
Ali, the Mahratta chiefs, the Rajah of 
Mysore, and the Tanjovines, who each 
and all claimed the person of the prisoner. 
To put an end to this quarrel, Major 
Laurence Proposed that the fallen poten- 
tate should for the present be delivered 
up to the English; but the disputants 
separated without coming to any agree- 
ment, and before the discussion could be 
renewed the Tanjorines cut off the head 
of Chunda Saheb and sent it to his now 
fortunate rival Mohammed Ali, who ex- 
hibited it as a trophy to his army. Lau- 
rence and Clive have both been blamed 
for suffering this foul assassination, but it) 
will appear on a candid examination of 
the facts that neither they nor any of 
their allies had any foreknowledge or 
anticipation of the deed, which sprung 
trom the jealousy and ferocity of the 
Tanjore chief, over whom they had no 
control. °. 
The English were now eager to ad- 
vance against the fertress of Gingec, the 
only place in the Caruatic which remained 








violent disputes broke out among their 
allies and retarded their march. In the 
hour of his greatest weakness and distress 
Mchammed Ali, to obtain the assistance 
of the Regent of Mysore, had solemnly 
promised him the city and territory of 
Trichinopoly, and %the Mysorean now 
claimed immediate possession of that im- 
portant city. When Laurence spoke with 
Mohammed Ali, that nabob treated the 
whole matter in a truly Indian manner, 
saying that the Regent of Mysore could 
not but know that when he made such a 
promise he never intended to fulfil it. 
After some time lost in altereation the 
nabob consented that the fort of Trichino- 
poly should be delivered up to the Regent 
of Mysore in two months; but, having 
no reliance on his faith, the Mysorean 
troops refused to quit the place, and in- 
duced some of the Mahrattas to remain 
with them. As the troops of Tanjore and 
other auxiliaries had marched to their 
homes, the English had few or none to 
advance with them to Gingee, except the 
sepoys in their own pay, They marched 


| nevertheless to that strong place, which 


was held by a brétve and well-trained 
French garrison, sustained a repulse, and 
were obliged to retreat with some loss. 
This gave new encouragement to Du- 
pleix, whose schemes were still as exten- 
sive as ever, and who resolved to leave 
no art, no force, no means, foul or fair, 
untried, to establish the supremacy of the 





French all over the Carnatic. Well ac- 
quainted with the dissensions preerailing 
between Mohammed Ali and the Regent 


of Mysore, he opened a secret correspond~ 
ence with the Mysoreans and the Mah- 
rattas, hoping to break the confederacy 
into pieces by force of intrigue and the 
vehemence of their own passions. In 
these labours it is said he derived won- 
derful assistance from his wife, who was 
born in India, and perfectly understood 
not only the languages but also the cha- 
racter of the natives. In his union with 
this Jady, who is described as being even 
more ambitious than himself, we may 
probably find the cause of the essentially 
Oriental spirit af most of his proceedings. 
Ina yery short time Major Laurence was 
recalled to the neighbourhood of Fort St. 


to their enemies ; but. fresh and far more | David by intelligerce that Dupleix had 
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another considerable army on foot. With 
400 English, 1700 sepoys, 4000 troops 
in the pay of Mohammed Ali, and nine 
field-pteces, he encountered this Freuch 
army near Bahoor, only two miles from 
Fort St. David, aud, obtained a victory 
which would have ‘been far more com- 
plete if the nabob’s troops had not thought 
more of plundering than fighting. Lau- 
Tence was now enabled to detach Clive to 
Covelong, an itnportant fort in the Car- 
natic, about twenty miles south of Madras. 
The force which Clive took with him 
consisted of 200 recruits who had just 
been landed at Madras, and who are re- 
presented as being the very refuse of the 
Jails of Loudon, and of 500 newly raised 
sepoys, Hut as Clive had become a gee 
neral as if by inspiration, so had he the 
faculty of making soldiers in a week out 
of vagabonds and eut-pu With this 
force and with four 2 pounders he at- 
tacked Covelong, which monnted 30 
picces of cannon, and was garrisoned by 
50 French and 300 Sepoys. At first the 
jail-birds showed some trepidation, but 
Clive shamed them out of their fears by 
exposing himself to “the hottest of the 
fire, an by the time the fort surrendered 
they were heroes. The morning after 
the surrender of Covelong, Ensign Jo- 
seph Smith discovered a large body of 
troops advancing, and correctly judged 











that this must be a detachment from 
Chingliput intended to relieve Covelong. 
Clive instantly teok every precantion to 
conceal from this: corps that the fort had 
fallen ; and then he Jaid an gmbuscade jn 
their route. ‘he French fell into the 
trap, and the very first volley fired by 
the concealed English killed or wounded 
100 men. The rest threw down their 
arms and fled or surrendered. The 
French officer commanding, 25 Enro- * 
peans and 250 sepoys, with two pieces of 
canton, were taken.” Clive uext pro- 
eceded with all possible rapidity to 
Chingliput, which was about 40 miles to 
the south-west of Covelong, the fort be- 
ing completely defended on one side by a 
lake, and on another by a swamp; it was 
moreover surrounded by a broad and 
deep ditch. Clive Presently erected a 
battery within 200 yards of the outer 
wall, made a breach, and prepared to 
storm; but the French commandant 
catled a parley and surrendered the place 
on condition of being allowed the honours 
of war, The French garrison evacuated 
Chingliput on the 31st of October (1752) 
and marched to Pondicherry; Clive re- 
turned to Madras, and, finding his health, 
which had never been very robust, greatly 
impaired by the incessant fatigues he had. 
undergone, he proceeded to England by 
the first ship. 
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Chivn’s back was scarcely turned when 
Dupleix’s diplomacy and intrigue ob- 
tained the most sigual triumphs. The 
Regent of Mysore, perceiving that Mo- 
hammed Ali bad uot the remotest inten- 
tion of gratifying him with the possessi 
of Trichinopoly, abruptly broke his 
ance and joined the French, aud his ex~ 
ampte was followed by Morari Row, the 
chief of the Mahrattas, who considered 
that they had not been allowed their fair 
share of booty. Still further to increase 
this defection, Dupleix opened negotia- 
tions with the Mohammedan governor of 
Vellore, and he gained this chief by flat- 
tering him with the hope of obtaining the 
nabobship of the, Carnatic. Joined by 
the troops of these recent allies of the 
English, the French advanced once more 
to Trichinopoly, and laid close siege to 
that place. Major Laurence soon diseo- 
yered the defection of the Mahrattas, and 
he ordered an attack upon a part of their 
forces which yet remained within his 
reach. This attack was led under cover 
of the night by Captain Dalton, who pe- 
netrated their camp and committed some 
slaughter. But shortly after the Mah- 
rattas made an attack upon an advanced 
post of the British, and cut to pieces 70 
English and about 300 sepoys. Captain 
Dalton turned out of the city a large body 
of Mysoreans who were still pretending 
to be friends. Neither Mahrattas nor 
Mysorcans had any inclination to attempt 
the reduction of the fort by storm; but 
they hoped to be able to reduce it by fa- 
mine. They watched every avenue to 
the place as closely as they could, they 
kept parties of Lorse constantly scouring 
the country to intercept the supplies, they 
prohibited the intgoduction of any kind of 
provisions, and they cut off the toses.of 
those whom they aught attempting to 


infringe their orders. The magazines in 
Trichimopoly had been intrusted to the 
eare of a brother of Mohammed Ali; yet, 
when Captain Dalton found it necessary 
to inspect the stores, he found that this 
man had taken advantage of the scarcity 
in the city to sell at a high price a consi- 
derable part of the rice and other provi-~ 
sions, and that what remained would suf 
fice ouly for the consumption of a few 
days. Captain Dalton made his situation 
known to Major Laurence, who had re- 
tired to Madras, but who immediately 
took the field and marched to his relief. 
Laurence arrived at Trichinopoly on the 
tah of May (1753), but the hurried mareh 
and the heat of the weather had proved 
fatal to several of his English troops, who 
had died upon the road, and above a hun- 
dred more were sick and helpless and 
only fit for the hospital. No attempt was 
however made to intercept him or to pre- 
vent his entrance into the place. When 
his forces were joined to those of Captain 
Dalton they did not exeeed 500 English 
and 2000 sepoys: there was indeed quar- , 
tered in the town a body of Mohammed 
Ali's force, but these fellows were ill paid 
and mutinous. Provisious now found 
their. way into the town; bat Dupleix 
and his allies made such exertions that 
in a short time nearly 30,000 men, in- 
cluding about 500 French, were gathered 
round the place. Major Laurence made 
several sorties, and even attempted to 
drive the enemy from the strong pagoda 
of Seringham, which they had again oc- 
cupied ; but he failed, and was compelled 
to retire with some loss, The French 
drew nearer and made.an attack upon a 
post called the Golden Rock, which Lau- 
ren: had established in order to keep open. 
his communications with the country. 
The post was de€&:nded by sepoys, who 
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gave way before the impetuous attack of 
M. Astrue; and the French flag was 
hoisted on the rock. Laurence sent his 
grenadiers to recover the important posi- 
tion, and it was soon recovered at the 
point of the bayonet j but, as the whole 
French force came Rp to Support their 
comrades, a general action ensued, in 
which the Mysore army and the Mabratta 
cavalry took part. The Mahrattas ‘occa- 
sionally made a charge and did some mis- 
chief, but the Mysoreans kept themselves 
at a respectful distance in the rear: the 
stern contest was ouly between the British 
and the French ; but the British hayonet 
finished the day, and the French fled from 
the field, leaving three field-pieces behind 
them, Laurence returned triumphautly 
to the walls of Trichinopoly ; but his 
toss, cousidering the small number of his 
troops, was considerable, and forced hima 
to confess that one or two more victories 
of the same kind would have ruined him, 
The Indian Rajah of Tanjore professed 
to remain steady to the English interest, 
but he sent little or no assistance to Trichi- 
nopoly. It was now resolved that Ma» 
jor Laurence should ‘proceed with Mo- 
hamwed Ali to the Tanjore frontier, in 
order to obtain from the rajah the fulfil- 
ment of’ some of his promises. At the 
hour of departure Mohammed Ali’s own 
troop assembled in the court of the palace, 
declaring that they would not allow him 
to depart until he had paid their arrears, 
English bayonets opened a path through 
these nintinaus natives; but as soon as 
the naboh was gone they went over in a 
body to the enemy.* ‘The journey to the 
‘Tanjore frontier was however very suc- 
cessful, forthe rajah sent 3000 horse and 
2000 foot under the command of Monack- 
gee, the general who had assassinated 
Chunda Saheb, to co-operate with the 
English and the forces of Mohammed 
Ali, Moreover, Laurence was now joined 
by 170 British soldiers who had just_ar- 
rived from England, and by 300 natives 
who enrolled ag sepoys. Thus reinforced, 
with his carts well loaded with provi- 
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* ‘These fellows gave notice to Captain Dalton 
of their intention, and requested, as a last favour, 
that he would not tire upon them. Dalton, ‘yiad 
to be rid of them, told them that they might go 
without any tear, a 








sions, and with some thousands of bal- 
Jocks in his train, Laurence returned to- 
wards Trichinopoly. The French made 
a spirited attempt te cut off his convoy 
and impede his entrance int the town, 
but they were again repelled! y the bayo- 
nets of the English grenadiers, and Lau- 
renee and the nabob got to their old quar- 
ters without loss or damage. The French 
and their allies made no progress in re- 
ducing Trichinopoly, and the Inglish and 
their allies had not sufficieut force to com- 
pel them to raise the blockade. TheFrench 
employed all their efforts in cutting off 
the supplies, and the English all theirs 
to keep the place sufficiently victualled. 
Many encounters took place, in one of 
which M. Astruc and several French 
officers were taken prisoners. Mouths 
were passed in this manner in foraging 
and skirmishing. In the autumn a part; 
of Laurence’s troops took Weyconda, a 
post of some strength, and the French and 
their allies then retired from the vicinity 
of Trichinopoly, apparently with the in- 
tention of giving up the blockade. But 
on the 2th of November, when Laurence 
was fifteen miles from the town, and when 
the Tanjore troops had quitted him to 
return to their homes, he was startled by 
uews of an attack made by the French on 
Trichinopoly. Before he reached that 
town he was, however, gladdened by the 
intelligence that the few English an the 
Sepoys within it had repulsed the French 
with a terrible loss. For two or three 
months there was a complete suspension 
ofarms in this part of the Carnatic, 

But in the mean time M. Bussy, who 
took his departure for Hyderabad in 1752 
to establish Salabut Jung in the sove- 
reignty of the Deccan, had gone through 
a series of brilliaut and romantic adven- 
tures, had penetrated further into the 
country than any European army had 
hitherto gone, and had to all appearance 
consolidated the authority of his ally. 
Bussy had been living with all the pomp 
and splendour of a vizier or a sultan at 
Goteonda, and directing all the measures 
of Salabut Jung’s goverfnent. To expel 
the French and their allies, and to place 
upon the throne of the-Deecan Ud-Dien, 
thg prifice of the Mogul’s choice, every 
exertion was made that the reduced means 
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of the emperor would allow; an army of 
Mahrattas, who were ever ready to sell 
their services to any party, or to em- 
bark on either side in any war that 
offered a grospect of abundant booty, 
were engaged by the Mogul, and placed 
with other native troops under the com- 
mand of Ud-Dien. But this unfortu- 
nate claimant was carried cif by poi- 
son, or by his own excesses, as he was 
entering the province of Goleonda with 
100,000 horse. Upon this event many of 
his host took their departure, but the 
Mahrattas, eager for the spoil of a rich 
province, continued their advance and 
encountered the French and the troops of 
Salabut Jung in several places. Bussy 
defeated them repeatedly, aud once or 
twice with so much slaughter that the 
Mahrattas became anxious for peace. 
Salabut Jung then purchased their retreat 
by ceding to them some districts near 
Berar and Burhanpour ; and they gladly 
withdrew from the murderous execution 
of Bussy’s quick musketry and artillery. 
The bold Frenchman had, however, soon 
to experience how slightly the ties of 
gratitude attached Indian princes and 
politicians. Disgusted at seeing Salabut 
Jung completely ruled by a handful of 
foreigners, and forgetting that thdse fo- 
Teigners alone had gained and could de- 
fend the Deccan, the courtiers advised 
their master to reduce the pride and 
power of the French, who did not enjoy 
or exercise it with much moderation. 
Taking advantage of the temporary ab- 
sence of Bussy, Salabut Jung withheld the 
pay of the French troops, and then began 
to detach them in small parties to distant 
quarters. But some of the Mahratta 
tribes, continually on the watch, diseo- 
vered this dispersion of the only force 
they feared, and instantly began to pre- 
pare for a new war in the Deccan. 
Quickened by the prayers of Salabut Jung, 
Bussy hurried back to his post, and was 
instantly allowed to reunite his scattered 
forces and to dictate his own terms to that 
trembling court. The courtiers and mi- 
nisters who had; intrigued against him 
were forthwith exiled; and, as security 
for vast arrears atready accumulated and_ 
for future pay, he obtained at the end. of 
the year 1753 the cession of the five im- 





portant provinces of Ellore, Rajamundry, 
Cicacole, Condapilly, and Guntoor, called 
the Northern Cirears, which made the 
French masters of the sea-coast of Coro- 
mandel and Orissa, for an uninterrupted 
line of 600 miles; and which not only 
afforded a vast revenue, but also furnished 
the most convenient means of receiving 
reinforcements of men and military stores 
from Pondicherry and Manritius, thus 
enabling Bussy to extend his views to 
the indirect or absolute empire of the 
Deccan and the south, But neither the 
conrt of Versailles nor the French India 
Company at home had embraced the grand 
projects of Bussy and Dupleix ; the court 
questioned the ‘propriety of these wars 
with the English in a time of peace, and 
the company doubted whether these terri- 
torial acquisitions could be maintained 
profitably to themselves. The French 
directors or managers were all for trade 
and peace, and were quite incapable of 
the exertions which the joint-stock Eng- 
lish company could make with little in- 
convenience.* Dupleix, too, had had his 
é@ay, and, considering the mutations and 
intrignes of the old French cabinet, it 
had been a long one: his protectors and 
admirers were now out of office; his re~ 
call to France was procured, and a M, 
Godheu was sent out to supersede him as 
governor of Pondicherry, with instruc- 
tions to negotiate immediately a peace 
with the English and their allies. M. 
Godhen arrived at Pondicherry in the 
beginning of August, 1754; and with the 
return ship that carried away Dupleix 
the grand schemes of French empire and 
dominion in the East seemed to vanish 
into thin air, On his arrival’ in Europe 
this ambitious and able man found him- 
self obliged to dispute the miserable re- 
mains of his fortune with the French East 
India Company, to dance humble attend- 
ance on ministers and their understrap- 
pers, and to solicit audiences in the ante- 
chambers of his judges. His vexation 
was as great as what Labourdonnais had 
suffered through his means; and he was 
soon dead and forgotten in France. The 








“it is to be understood, however, that the 
English company also was at this moment de- 
sirous of peace. . 
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only anxiety of M. Godhen seemed to be 
to conclude peace and get back to Paris 
as soon as possible. Mr. Saunders, the 
president of Madras, who was as well ac- 
quainted with the complicated affairs of 
India as Godheu was ignorant of them, 
readily entered into néotiations, but with 
the full determination of making no one 
important sacrifice or concession. On the 
11th of October a suspension of arms was 
agreed to for three months; and on the 
20th of December of the same year (1754) 
a provisional treaty was signed at Pondi- 
cherry. The French stipulated to with- 
draw their troops from the Carnatic, and 
to interfere no more in the affairs of the 
native princes there, thus leaving Mo- 
hammed Ali, the ally or creature of the 
English,undisputed Nabob of the Carnatic. 
They also agreed that the territorial pos- 
sessions of the rench and English should 
be settled and defined on the principle of 
equality, thus virtually eapuing nearly 
all that Bussy and Dupleix had acquired 
by their wars and policy. ‘This treaty 
was to be confirmed or altered in Eurcp:, 
but, until the decision of the French ana 
English companies shduld be knowa, no 
hostilities direct or indirect were to be 
allowed, 

M. Bussy, however, left undisturbed at 
Golconda, continued his control over the 
Deccan; and the Mysoreans, alleging 
that the French had no authority to bind 
them by their paper agreements, seemed 
disposed to continue the blockade of 
Trichinopoly, and remaiued in that neigh- 
bourhood until they were seared away by 
the report that a Mahratta army was 
marching to attack them. Their depar- 
ture finished a siege aud blockade which 
had lasted altogether more than a year, 
and which had brought out on the part of 
the English troops uncommon bravery, 
steadiness, and no inconsiderable skil}” 
Yet the pacification was scarcely settled 
when the two rival European” nations 
were involved in fresh differences: the 
French complained that the English con- 
tinued to keep their troops with Moham- 
med Ali to assist, him im collecting his 
revenues and reducing his refractory sub- 
jects; and the Euglish justified theit gon- 
duct by showing that M. Bussy and the 
Freach troops with him in the interior 


continued to render the same services, 
and on a more extensive scale, to Salabut 
Jung. It soon became evident that no 
peace or truce could be of long duration. 
As there was no work to employ an Eng- 
lish squadron which had arrived under 
the command of Admiral Watson, it was 
resolved to send some of the ships to de- 
stroy the nests of some powerful pirates 
who for fifty years had been committing 
depredatious on the Malabar coast. The 
chiefs of these corsairs were a family of 
the Mahratta race, and bore the name of 
Angria, who had established on the coast 
4 power closely resembling that of the 
Algerines, and’ who nominally acknow- 
Jedged the Peishwa, or the supreme head 
of the Mahrattas, as the Algerines nomi- 
nally professed allegiance to the Ottoman 
Porte. But the Angrias had recently 
given such offence to the Peishwa that he 

ctermined upon their destruction, and 
consented to join his fleet to the English 
squadron. In 1755 the English ships 
under the command of Commodore James 
drove the pirates from two of their strong- 
holds, and took possession of them, the 
Mahratta fleet of the Peishwa never com- 
ing within .reach of caunon-shot till the 
fighting was over. But the chief nest of 
the pirates—the fort and port of Gheriah 
~—was not attacked until the followin; 
year, when the adventurous Clive had 
returned from England with improved 
health and enlarged hopes. 

Clive accompanied Admiral Watson on 
this expedition, which was not without 
difficulty and danger, nor without that 
Prospect of booty and prize-money which 
tempts meu to defy peril. The Peishwa’s 
Mahrattas also joned, not to fight, but to 
appropriate all the booty as their right 
when the place should be taken by the 
Faglish. On the 11th of February the 
English fleet, consisting of eight ships, a 
grab, and five bomb-ketches, having on 
board 800 Europeans and 1060 sepoys, 
commanded by Clive, arrived off Gheriah ‘ 
while a Mabratta army approached on the 
land side. The pirates’ nest stood on a 
rocky promontory, neaxly surrounded by 
the sea, and crowned by a fort of extra- 
ordinary strength. Te English sailors 
Sogn sacceeded in burning the fleet, 
though under the gens of the fort, and 
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Preceded by glowing reports of his re- 
markable achievements at Arcot and in 
other parts of the Carnatic, Clive had 
been received in England with enthu- 
siasm. Young as he was, he was hailed 
as the best of living English generals; 
the great men in*Leadenhall-street pro- 
posed his health at public dinners as the 
saviour of their establishments in India; 
the court of directors voted him a sword 
set with diamonds as a token of their 
esteem and of their sense of his singular 
services to the company on the coast of 
Coromandel; fresh banquets were given 
to celebrate his deeds, and in society at 
large and wherever he went, Clive re- 
ceived the tribute due to a daring and 
successful soldier, who had worked out 
great ends with most disproportionate 
means, With laudable delicacy and gra- 
titnde he refused to accept the diamond- 
hilted sword until the court of directors 
had voted a similar present to his superior 
in command, Major Laurence. The 
greater part of the money he had brought 
with him from India he gave to ‘his 
impoverished family; and, mercly upon . 
pecuniary grounds, it soon seemed expe- 
dient to him that he should return to the 
land of rupees. ‘To the company his pre- 
sence there was no less desirable, and it 
was resolved in sending him back to ap- 
point him governor of Fort St. David, 
with a provisioual commission to succeed 
to the government of Madras. George II, 
who loved a soldier, gave him the com- 
mission of lieutenant-colonel in the British 
army, which it was hoped would obviate 
the quarrels about rank which so fre- 
queutly occurred between the king’s aud 
the company’s officers. After the redue- 
tion of the pirates’ nest “at Gheriah, Co- 
lonel Clive proceeded to Fort St. David, 
and assumed the government of that place 
onthe 20th of June, 1756, the very day 
on which the Nabob of Bengal took Cal- 
cutta from the English, and disgraced his 
success with detestable cruelties. 


Clive then landed his troops and inter- 
posed. them between the walls of the town 
and the Mahratta army, who, if they had 
entered, would have left little but bare 
walls to the English. The pirates, in 
whom ferocity had been mistaken for 
courage, made but a feeble and foolish 
resistance; they quailed under the hot 
shower of shot apd shells; Angria, their 
chief, fled from the fort to seek refuge in 
the Mahratta camp; and on the 13th the 
place fell. Booty to the value of about 
ten lacs of rupees was divided between 
the royal navy and the company’s land- 
troops: the Mahrattas were excluded 
from any share, and the English dis- 
agreed as to their own proper propor- 
tions. The officers of the navy, as bear- 
ing the king’s commission, claimed the 
larger share, and they decreed that Clive, 
though he commanded the entire land 
force, should only share with a post-cap- 
tain in the navy. Some warm corre- 
spondence took place on this delicate 
matter, Admiral Watson, who said that 
he was only anxious to defend the rights 
of the service to which he belonged, 
offered to make up from his own share 
the difference between Clive’s share and 
the share of his second in command, Rear- 
Adiniral Pocoeke ; but Clive replied that 
his own anxiety was only to satisfy his 
troops, and that he could not eur ‘h him- 
self with moncy taken from Watson’s 
personal share of the capture.” Disputes 
of this nature arose almost every time that 
the king's ships or land troops co-operated 
with those of the company, although it 
appears to have been usual to adjust the 
relative claims to the booty to be made 
before entering upon the expedition. The 
preseut disagreement was, however, pro- 
ductive of no evil consequence, and, appa~ 
rently, of no interruption to the mutual xe- 
gard existing between Clive and Watson. 














~F Glive's evidence in reports of the committee 
of the Jlonse of Commons.—Sir John Malcolm, 
Life of Clive. ‘ 


CHAPTER Iv. 


WAR BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AT CALCUTTA AND THE NAnOR OF BENGAL, 


THE company’s ‘settlement at Calcutta 
had risen rapidly under the pacific rule 
of Aliverdy Khan, the Mussulman vice- 
roy of the Great Mogul, but who had be- 
come virtually the independent and abso~ 
lute sovereign of all the rich kingdom or 
territory of Bengal—the richest country 
in all India, with the most pusillanimous 
Hindu population. Aliverdy was, for 
India, a prince of rare virtues: while his 
neighbours and brother potentates con- 
sumed their time aud their strength in 
multitudinous harems, and, in defiance of 
the Koran, stupified theiy intellects with 
excessive drinking, he adhered most scru-. 
pulously to the law of the Prophet whigh 
rohibits the use ofe wine aud strong 
drinks ; aud he neglected at the same 
time to avail himself of the Prophet's 
licence for indulging in a plurality of 
wives and an ad libitum number of con- 
eubines. To the amazement of Hindus 
and Mohammedans, Aliverdy tested satis- 
fied with one faithful and beloved wife. 
He was orderly, prudent, dust, and averse 
to all violence; he cucouraged the trade 
of the English settled in his dominions, 
and derived’a fair and growing profit 
from their Prosperity. Their factors and 
their variqus agents travelled without 
interruption through every part of his 
dominions, finding everywhere protection 
fox their property and safet and respect 
for their persons. But Aliverdy Khan 
i in the month of Apri! of this 
year, 1 and his grandson and succes. 
sor, Suraj-u-Dowlah, a erucl, luxurious, 
and effeminate youth, proved altogether 
unworthy of him, 

As in these Oriental despotisms nearly 
everything depei™s upon the personal 
character of the ruler, it was evident, 
from the first day of Suraj-u-Dowiah’s 
accession, that everything in Bengal 









would undergo a rapid and thorough 
change. He was known to entertain 
very hostile feelings towards the English, 
so that everybody at Caleutta ought to 
have been prepared for his hostile attacks ; 
and the stories related of his violence and 
cruelty—of his delighting in seeing tor- 
ture inflicted under his own eye—night 
have warned them of the fate that awaited 
them if they ever fell into his power. He 
had seen the coffers of his grandfuther 
filled directly or indireetly by the trade 
of the Englisi 3 he had been led to believe 
that the wealth and treasures these foreign 
merchants had accumulated within the 
walls of Calcutta were enormous in ex- 
tent, and always ready and tangible; and, 
like’the fool in the fable, he resolved to 
kill the goose that laid these golden eggs. 
It was very easy to find pretexts for 
quarrel. Alarmed by Teports froin Eng- 
land that a new war with France was 
inevitable, and would be Prosecuted in 
all parts of the world, the English had 
begun to fortify Caleutta, so as to prevent 
any attack by the French on the side of 
the river, Moreover they had granted 
refuge in their fort to a very wealthy 
Hindu native calted Kissendass, whom 
j i to plunder, and 
to give him up to his 
officers. Other facilities were afforded 
by a Hindu merchant, called Omichund, 
a nian of intrigue and of enormous wealth, 
which he was constantly seeking to in- 
crease without any scruples as to the 
means he employed. Omichund had 
lived Tong in Caleutta, and had been per- 
mitted to engross much more of the com- 
pany’s investment than -was allowed to 
any other contractor. “The presidency, 
moreover, had almost constantly employed 
him to” transact their political business 
wich the nabob and the minor potentates 
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in the neighbourhood, and had paid him 
lavishly for all these services. The in- 
fluence this intriguing Hindu had ac- 
quired was immense, and his power was 

together so great that it was dangerous 
to offend him. Yet the presidency, dis- 

usted by some dishonest practices, had 

jeprived him of all his contracts, and 
given him the most mortal offence. Omi- 
ehund retired to Muxadabad, or Moor- 
shedabad, with 4,000,000 of rupees; but 
he left his harem and a considerable part 
of his houschold property at Caleutta. Tt 
was believed that the vindictive Hindu 
put himself in close communication with 
the French at Chagdernagore, and advised 
Suraj-u-Dowlah to gonihilate the English 
settlement. After 4 short stay at Moor- 
shedabad, Omichund returned to Calcutta 
to facilitate the schdme of destruction he 
recommended, and to act as a spy for the 
nabob.* Suraj-u-Dowlah dispatched a 
peremptory letter to Mr. Drake, the go- 
yernor, ordering him instantly to destroy 
ail the works which had been added to 


_ the fortifications of Calcutta. Mr, Drake 


replied that the nabob had been misin- 
formed by those who reported that the 
English were building a wall round the 


the invasion of the Mahvattas, at which 
time such a work had been executed at 
the request of the Indian inhabitants, and 
the full approbation of Aliverdy 
Khan, the late nabob; that in the late 
war between England and France the 
French had attacked and taken the town 
of Madras, contrary to the neutrality 
which it was expected would have been 
preserved in the Mogul’s dominions ; and 
that, there being at present great appear- 
ance of another war, the English were 
under apprehensions that the French 
would act in the same manner in Bengal ; 
to prevent which they were repairing 
their lie of guns on the bank of 
the river. When this letter was pre- 
sented, Suraj-u-Dowlah gave way to a pa- 
roxysin of rage, and threatened to behead 
or impale Mr. Watts, the English resi- 
dent. 2 at 

A few days after he collected his whole 
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that they had dug no ditch since | 


army at Moorshedabad, and sent a de- 


“tachment of 3000 men to invest the small 


English fort and factory at Cossimbuzar. 
This investment was begun on the 22nd 
of May, but no hostilities were committed 
until the 1st of June, when the nabob ar-+ 
rived with the res? of his forces. The 
fort of-Cossimbuzar had neither ditch nor 
palisade; its -walls were contemptibly 
weak, the largest of its guns were but 
nine-pounders, ,and those were honey~ 
combed or shaking upon rotted carriages : 
the garrison consisted of twenty-two Eu- 
ropeans and twenty Topasses, and of the 
Europeans the majority were Datchmen. 
The nabob summoned Mr. Watts to come 
forth to him. Mr. Watts waited upon. 
the savage in his tent, and was againé 
threatened with impalement. He was 
compelled to sign a paper importing that 
the presidency of Calcutta should level * 
whatever works they had raised; that 
they should instantly deliver up all sub- ‘ 
jects or tenants of the nabob who had 
taken protection in their settlement; and 
that, if it should be proved that the com-" 
pany’s dustucks or passports for trade had 
ever been given tosuch persons as were 
not entitled to them, whatever the nabob’s 
government had been defrauded of by 
such practices should be refunded by the 
presidency of Calcutta, Mr. Watts was 
next required to sign an order for the 
surrender of Cossimbuzar ; but this he re- 
fused todo. But that fort was utterly 
incapable of resisting a vast army; and 
on 4th of June the crumbling old 
gates were thrown open to the nabob. The 
soldiery that had room to enter its narrow 
precincts stole everything they found in- 
stead of sealing it up for the use of their 
master; and then they iusulted and tri- 
umphed over the little garrison, as if, in- 
stead of forty-three men, they had_con- 
quered an army of thousands. Their 
conduct was so brutal, that, to escape 
from it, the English commanding officer, 
Ensign Elliot, put a pistol to his head and 
blew out his brains. 

On the 9th of June Suraj-u-Dowlah 
struck his tents aud began his march 
upon Calcutta. Noue ‘of his officers at- 
tempted to restrain his rash and violent 
resotution, for they believed themselves 


sure of the plunder of one of the most 
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opnlent cities in all India, Some Hindu } than that of the parade.* The genius 
bankers, who had derived great wealth | and the all-ascendant spirit of a Clive 


from the European trade, and who better 
understood the means and sources of 
wealth, ventured to represent the English 
.-88 a colony of inoffensive and useful mer- 
chants, who, if left to%pursue their traffic, 
would every year enrich the country and 
the government; but their representations 
and prayers made no impression on the 
uabob, who continued his march. In the 
mean time the terrified and stupified pre- 
sidency at Calcutta lost days and nights 
in doubts and deliberations: vainly hoping 
to avert the storm, they engaged to obey 
he nabob’s orders, and to demolish what- 
ever he might require, if he would only 
withdraw his army; and they never se- 
riously applied themselves to the defence 
of the place until Suraj-n-Dowlah was 
within a few days’ march with a still in- 
creasing army. They then implored the 
Dutch at Chinchura and the French at 
Chandernagore, for the sake of humanity 
and for the common cause of Europeans 
in India, to afford them some assistance 
against the nabob, who, if allowed to ex 
terminate the English, would not Jong 
respect the weaker settlements of the 
‘other European nations. The Dutch 
coldly and positively refused any aid or 
succour, and the French insulted their 
distress by advising the English to repair 
with their goods and chattels to Chander- 
nagore. Letters had heen dispatched to 
Madras and to Bombay requesting rein- 
forcements; but the sea was shut by the 
south monsoon, and months must have 
passed before any force could arrive from 
either of those quarters. Nothing, there- 
fore, was left t0'do but to defend Calcutta 
with the foree aztually within it. This 
consisted of a regular garrison of 264 
men, of-a militia raised among the inha- 
bitants of 250 men, and of 1500 buck- 
saries, or native Indian matchlock-men, 
whose arms and discipline were of the 
worst kind. Of the regular garrison and 
of the militia only 170 were English, the 
rest being Portuguese, Topasses, and Ar- 
menians, on whose valour and faith there 
was little dependence: and, to make the 
case still more hopeless, not ten of the 
English had ever seen any other serfice 
VOL. bL. 








might, even with this defective force, 
have made good the place against the dis- 
orderly, unwarlike host advancing against 
it; but there was no Clive in Calcutta, 
and too many of the English there whose 
voices were most potential were cursed 
with the selfish minds and narrow views 
of pedlers and trucksters, When all was 
at stake these men wanted to preserve 
their dwelling-houses, their magazines, 
their gardens, and their outhouses, from. 
injury; and buildings *which ought to 
have been blown into the air, because 
they commanded the ramparts of the fort, 
or covered the approaches, were. left 
standing till Suraj-u-Dowl) should avail 
himself of them. 

On the 13th of June a detachment was 
sent down the river in two ships of 300 
tons and two brigantines to take posses- 
sion of the fort of Taunah, which lay 
about five miles below Calcutta, and com- 
manded the narrowest part of the river. 
The Mohammedan garrison fied at their 
approach, but, being speedily reinforced 
by 2000 men, they returne » drove the 
English out of the fort, and compelled 
the ships to retire to Calcutta, On the 
same day a letter was intercepted, written 
to Omichand by Suraj-u-Dowlah’s head 
spy, advising him to send the effects he 
had in Calcutta out of the reach of danger 
2s soon as possible. This confirmed the 
suspicions already entertained of that 
great Hindu: Omichund was immediately 
apprehended and carried a prisoner into 
the fort; and a guard was placed in his 
honse to prevent the clandestine removal 
of his property. His brother-in-law, who 
had the chief management of his affairs, 
and who had made himself equally ob- 
ngeious to the presidency, concealed him- 
self in the harem. Orders were sent to 
the guard to secure him; but the guard 
was resisted by the whole body of Omi- 
chund’s peons, domestics, and ‘armed re 
tainers, who amounted to 300 men: a 
scuffle ensued, and ended in a combat, in 
which several were eunded on both 
sides. And while the guard and the peons 
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were contending in the outer apartments, 
the chief of the peons, a Hindu of high 
caste, set fire to the house, rushed into the 
harem, and, in order to save the women 
from the dishonour of being exposed to 
the gaze of strangers, stabbed them one 
by one, and then stabbed himself. It is 
said that thirteen females were thus sacri- 


ficed; but the dagger of the peon was: 


used less effectually against his own per- 
son, for he survived the wound.* 

On the 15th of June, two days after the 
bloody tragedy in Omichund’s house, 
Suraj-u-Dowlah teached Hooghly, about 
twenty miles above Calcutta, and pre- 
pared to cross the river in an immense 
fleet of boats. What the English ships 
were doing w) know not; but it should 
appear that the fire of two brigantines 
alone ought to have sunk and scattered 
these frail embarkations, and have effec- 
tually defended the prasee of the river. 
On the morning of the 16th the nabob 
with nearly his whole force was on the 
Calcutta side of the river; the Indian in- 
habitants of the town were flying in all 
directions with their rice on their heads ; 
and the Englishwomen, the Armenians, 
the Portuguese, and all who claimed to 
be Christians, were abandoning their 
houses in the city to take refuge within 
the fort, which was crowded and embar- 
yassed in every part by women and chil- 
dren, and men as helpless or as timid, At 
the hour of noon the van of the nabob’s 
army advancing from the northward was 
seen close on the company’s bounds, and 
shortly after a firing commenced across 
the Mahratta ditch, and a natural rivulet 
which supplied the place of the ditch 
near the river, and which was defended 
by a badly constructed redoubt called 
Perring’s Redoubt. The assailants kept 
themselves carefully under cover of some 
thickets and groves, firing with match- 
locks from a great distance, and doing 
little or no mischief. As night set in 
they boiled their rice, took their supper, 
and went all to sleep. They were awak- 
ened about midnight by a young English 
ensign who hac Fain in ‘Clive’s war in 
the Carnatic, and who now jssued out of 
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the redoubt, crossed the rivulet with a 
handful’ of men, crept silently into the 
groves and thickets, beat up and drove 
hefore him all the troops there, spiked 
four pieces of cannon, and then returned 
to his station without the loss of a sin, 
man. Inthe cour of the night the chief 
of Omichund’s peons and the slayer of 
his women escaped out of the town and 
showed Suraj-u-Dowlab the best way to 
enter it. On the following day the attack 
from the north was abandoned, and some 
thousands of the besiegers were led into 
the town on the east side where there 
were no defences. They set fire to the 
great bazaar or market, and they took 
possession of the quarter inhabited by the 
principal Indian merchants. A sortie 
from the fort drove some of these in- 
traders back again and took some of them 
prisoners ; but the report was spread that 
the nabob intended a general attack on 
the morrow. 

‘As the fort of Caleutta, called Fort Wil- 
liam, wasonly strong towards the river, aud 
weak everywhere else, as the ramparts were 
gommanded by the English houses and by 
the English churo’, it was deemed ivea- 
pable of defence, and it was, therefore, re- 
solved to make the defence outside by op- 
posing the enemy in the streets and avenues: 
thatledtothefort. Butscarcely a barricade 
had been erceted, and not a ditch had been 
dug anywhere. Now, with precipitation 
and confusion, three batteries, each mount- 
ing two 18-pounders and two field-pieces, 
were thrown up in the streets at the dis- 
tance of 300 or more yards from the gates 
of the fort, and some trenches were dug 
and breastworks raised to, bar the progress 
of the enemy. Still, however, no care 
was taken to demolish a number of houses 
which overlooked these defences, or a 
series of banks and garden-walls that 
might serve to cover the foe. Early on 
the moruing of the 18th the whole of the 
nabob's army was in motion, and at about 
eight o’clock one strong division advanced 
towards the strect-battery that lay to the 
south of the town, and, taking possession 
‘of some of the houses on each side of the 
street, and resting thir matchlocks on 
the_ sills of the windows, they took deli- 
berate aim at the men in the battery. 
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volunteers—Smith and Wilkingon—were 
completely surrounded in a detached 
building; they bravely resolved to cut 
their way through, and some of them 
succeeded ; but Smith, intercepted and re- 
fusing to surrender, killed five Indians 
before he fell; and Wilkinson, who sur- 
rendered, was cut to pieces. Towards 
evening the detachments were recalled 
into the fort, and all three batteries aban- 
doned. The front of each of them was 
strewed with the dead; and, if ouly tole- 
table precautions had been adopted, they 
would certainly have sufficed to repel 
Suraj-u-Dowlah and his unwarlike rabble, 
or to have kept them at bay for weeks or 
even months. The abandonment of' all 
the batteries on the very first day they 
were attacked created a general constet- 
nation: the Indian matchlock-men who 
had been engaged by the presidency all 
disappeared ; the Lascars who had been 
helping to serve the guns all deserted jand 
the peace-loving Armenians and the Por- 
tuguese half-castes, who formed a consi- 
derable part of the militia, gave them- 
selves up to grief and despair, declaring 
on every hand that further resistance was 
useless. Instead of the firm word of com- 
mand and the rattle of arms, nothing was 
heard in Fort William but despondent 
murmurs, lamentations, and womanly 
wailings, The governor, however, con- 
trived to throw four detachments into the 
English church, the government-house, 
and two houses belonging to English 
merchants, all which buildings com- 
manded.the ramparts of the fort. 

In the meantime the enemy had drilled 
the three English guns which had been 
spiked and abandoned in the eastern bat- 
tery, and they now turned these guns on 
the fort, and threw forward a swarm of 
combatants who sheltered themselves be- 
hind garden-walls and outhouses, and kept 
up an irregular but never-ceasing fire 
with matchlocks and muskets. A ship 
and seven smaller vessels were now lying 
before the fort, and shoals of native boats 
were in readiness to carry off persons and 
Property. As it grew dark the European 
women were conveyed out of the fort and 
safely embarked. “When this was done, 
or evhile it was doing, the detachment 

” D2 


The other two street-batteries were at- 
tacked at nearly the same time and in the 
like manner; but in that to the north 
there were several advantages favourable 
to the English : the street leading to it was 
very narrow, it wasgnot overlooked by 
any very near building, and the houses 
closest at hand were all previously occu- 
pied by Englishmen. As the assailants 
entered the uarrow street they wére sa- 
luted with a fire in front’ from the two 
18pounders and the two field-pieces of 
the battery, and by a fire of Tausketry 
from the house windows. ‘They presently 
recoiled: they advanced again, but only 
to retreat more rapidly than before, and 
then they lay out of harm’s way in the 
cross-streets till the hour of noon, when 
they joined those who were employed 
against the eastern battery. But it was 
uow rice-time, and the kettles were boiled, 
and there was no more fighting till after 
two o'clock. ‘Then, however, the re- 
freshed Indians commenced a most furious 
fire upon the eastern battery, crowding 
all the houses with their best marksmen. 
The Englishmen serving the guns coulé 
scarcely show themselves without bein, 

hit, and the number of killed or wounde 

constantly carried to the rear discouraged 
those who had not been over-valiant be- 
fore. At five o’clock in the afternoon 
Captain Clayton, the officer in command, 
sent to inform Mr, Drake, the governor, 
that it was impossible to maintain the 
post any longer unless it was immediately 
reinforced with cannon and men sufficient 
to drive the enemy out of the honses. 
But before an answer could be received 
from the governor matters were brought 
to such a crisis, that Captain Clayton 
thought it necessary to spike his two 
18-pounders and one of his field-pieces, 
and to retreat with all that remained of 
his detachment into Fort William. The 
uabob’s people, scarcely crediting their 
good fortune, took possession of the bat- 
tery, and raised a shout of triumph from 
ten thousand throats. The fall of this 
battery was fatal to the whole scheme of 
defence; but the English troops in the 
uorthern battery and in the houses near it 
continued a desperate resistance. A stall 
party under the command of two young 
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which had been sent to occupy the govern- 
ment-house, and which had been severely 
galled by the enemy’s fire, was recalled to 
the fort. This retreat exposed the very 
weakest part of the fort, where it was un- 
flunked by any bastions ; and about mid- 
night the enemy, availing themselves of 
their advantage, approached to escalade 
the walls. Mr. Drake, who heard their 
approach, ordered the drums to beat the 
general alarm ; but, although this sum- 
muons was thrice repeated, not a man came 
up to the walls except those who were 
already on duty. The roll of the drums, 
however, proved enongh for the Indians, 
who ran back from the foot of the walls 
into their own quarters, believing that 
the whole garrison was collected at one 
point to oppose them. No further at- 
tempt was made during the night, for 
the Indians, as usual, betook themselves 
to their suppers and their rest. In that 
precions interval of time a sortie from 
the fort made with repidity and spirit 
might have thrown half of the nabob’s 
army into irretrievable confusion; or, 
without that bold measure, a wonderful 
amount of hnman misery might have been 
spared if the Knglish had removed quietly 
out of tie untenable fortress and gone on 
board their ships. ‘The latter project was, 
jndeed, entertained; for, two hours after 
midnight, a general council of war was 
held, to which all the English, except the 
common soldiers, were admitted ; and it 
was debated whether they should imme- 
diately eseape to their ships, or defer their 
retreat until the next night. These de- 
liberations lasted for two hours, when it 
was too late to go, and therefore they 
stayed where they were. As the day 
broke Suraj-u-Dowlah’s people again 
swarmed to the fort, bringing more artil- 
lery with them, and occupying the honees 
and the garden enclosures near it, They 
did not, however, venture to take posses- 
sion of the government-honse, and @ fresh 
dvtachment was sent out from the fort to 
re-occupy that -building. These men, 
under Ensign Pischard, behaved with the 
greatest gallantryr occupying the house 
and killing a great number of those who 
attempted to dislodge them; but- unfor- 
tunately, the ensign was badly wounded 





and carried. to the fort, and his departure 
was soon followed by the flight of his 
men. The party who had held the Eng- 
lish church now gave wey also, and all 
the other houses and every foot of ground 
outside Fort William were abandoned to 
the enemy; whose courage and. activity 
seemed to increase prodigiously. From 
the water-gate of the fort there now arose 
a loud aad earnest cry for boats; but the 
greater part of the native boatmen, tired 
with waiting, had taken their departure, 
and the general embarkation, which would 
have been easy a few hours before, became 
very difficult. This difficulty was made 
the greater by the madness of fear and the 
total want of all order or arrangement. 
Men, women, and children rushed to the 
water's edge, pressing every one to be first 
embarked; the boats were crowded with 
more than they could carry, and several 
of them were overset or swamped. Most of 
those who had crowded into them were 
drowned, and the few that swam or floated 
to the shore were either made prisoners or 
massacred ; for the nabob’s people had 
row taken possession of the river-side, 
and were even discharging fire-arrows at 
the English shipping in the view of de- 
stroying that last hope of escape. Of the 
parties from the garrison who had escorted. 
the European ladies on board, none re- 
turned to the fort, and, their fright being 
increased by the fire-arrows, they, with- 
out orders from the governor, removed the 
ship from her station off the port to Go- 
vindpore, three miles lower down the 
river; on which all the other vessels 
weighed their anchors likewise, and began 
to fall down to Govindpore. Several of 
the English militia now Jost all heart and 
all care except for their own personal 
safety ; and, seizing by force some govern- 
ment-boats, they put off after the ship- 
ping. The governor himself (Mr. Drake) 
was not long in following them; he was 
told that nearly all the gunpowder ‘re~ 
maining in the fort was damp and unfit 
for use; he was convinced in his own 
mind that the savage nabob inténded to 
impale him; and, without giving any 
warning to the garrison, he ran out by the 
water-gate and leaped into a rémaming 
boat. ‘The military commanding officer 
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(Captain Minchin) and several other 
Englishmen, who chanced to have their 
eyes upon him, followed his exauiple, 
scrambled into the boat after him, and 


ex yrith him to the ship, in spite of 


the Indian fire-arrows and bullets. ‘Those 
who were left behin including many 
who would have escaped if they had been 
able, raised a ery of indignation and exe- 
eration at the conduct of the governor and 
the companions of his flight. They next 
elected Mr. Holwell, one of the members 
of the council, to the command of the 
hopeless fort. The entire number of. re- 
gulars and militia remaining within. the 
walls did not exceed 190, 
these were looking for the first opportn- 
nity to escape. As he saw two or three 
boats returning to the wharf, Mr. Holwell 


Jocked up the water-gate and carried off 


the keys, in order to prevent further de- 
sertion. 
the mouth of the ereck on which Perring’s 
Redoubt stood. An officer was dispatched 
ina boat with orders ta the captain to 
bring this ship down immediately to the 
fort, in order that the whole garrisos, 
might at a proper mothent get on board ; 
but the ship in coming down struck upon 
a sand-bauk, and was instantly abandoned 
by her crew, who hastened in their boats 
to Govindpore. As this hope was frus- 
trated the garrison saw themselves at- 
tacked with renewed vigour; and so ac- 
tive were the Indians, that they continued 
their efforts not only all that day, but 
nearly all the succeeding night. By the 
direction of Mr. Holwell signals were 
constantly thrown out, flags by day and 
fires by night, to call the shipping at 
Govindpore back to the fort; but no at- 
tention whatever was paid to these strong 
appeals to valour and geuerosity : the 
ships remaincd where they were, and 
merely sent a native boat up the river 
from time to time to see what was passing. 
Nothing but imbecility on the-part of the 
commanders can aecount for this conduct 
in British seamen. 

On the following morning the assailants 
crowded round the fort in still greater 
numbers.. Some of the English who had 
seen how easy it was to scatter thousands 
with the well-directed fire of a single gun 


and mapy of 


There was still a ship lying off 


recommended steadiness and perseverance 
in the defence; but others recommended 
with equal earnestness an immediate ca- 
pitulation, without reflecting that Suraj-u- 
Dowlah was the last man upon earth 
likely to observe any treaty, or to put any 
bounds to his wrath. Mr. Holwell at last 
consented to make his prisoner Omichund 
write a letter to one of the nabob’s gene- 
rals, stating that the English were ready 
to obey the nabob’s commands, and were 
only defending the fort to preserve their 
lives and honour. This letter was car- 
ried into the Indian general’s quarters, 
but it seemed to produce no effect, as the 
attack was continued and preparation 
made to escalade the walls. Advancing 
under cover of a strong fire from one of 
the neighbouring houses, a large party 
actually began to escalade the northern 
curtain of the fortress; but after perse- 
vering for half an hour they were hurled 
back and totally repulsed with great loss. 
Bat in this stern contest twenty-five of 
the garrison had beeu killed or desperately 
wounded, and more than twice that num- 
ber had received slighter wounds, In 
this state, when the place was filled with 
moans and groans aud shrieks of an, ish, 
some of the remaining English soldiers 
broke open the arrack storehouse, swai- 
lowed that ardent spirit as if it had been 
water, and became mad or stupid. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon, after a vei 

faint renewal of the attack, the Indiang 
sent a flag of truce towards the fort; but 
while Mr. Holwell was parleying with 
the messenger, and the garrison suspend- 
ing their fire, hosts of the nabob’s people 
flocked to the gates of the fort, to the 
Palisades, and to the weakest parts of the 
works, where they applied their scaling 
ladders and began’ again to ascend, firing 
atevery one they saw. A gentleman was 
wounded at the side of Mr. Holwell, who 
thereupon broke off the conference and 
endeavoured to collect his men on the 
ramparts. But the men who were sober 
could not be brought up in time, and those 
who were mad drunk were breaking open 
the water-gate toescapaby the river. As 
this gate was forced, a mass of Indians 
who had climbed over the palisade be- 
yoad it, and were lurking under the walls, 
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rushed in, and at the very same moment 
the curtain which had been attempted 
before was escaladed by hundreds after 
hundreds, who advanced into the centre 
of the works and there met their comrades 
who had entered by the water-gate. 
About twenty of the garrison threw 
themselves over the walls; all the rest 
piled their arms and surrendered with 
prayers for merey. : 

‘At five in the afternoon Suraj-u-Dow- 
Jah, who had kept at a distance 50 long as 
there was any resistance or the slightest 
chance of danger, entered the fort ip tri- 
umph, accompanied by Meer Jaffier, his 
treasurer and commander-in-chief, and 
by most of his principal officers. He 
seated himself with ail his pomp in the 
principal hall of the factory, and ordered 
Mr. Holwell to be brought before bim. 
He abused the English with Oriental 
richness of language for their presump- 
tion in daring to oppose his will and de- 
fend the fort, and he bitterly complained 
of the small sum of money he had found in 
their treasury--asum which in reality fell 
below 50,000 rupees, while his ravenous 
imagination had anticipated many mil- 
lions. He dismissed Mr. Holwell, re- 
called him to ask if there was no more 
money, and then dismisssed him again. 
Before seven o’clock he summoned the 
Englishman to his presence once more, 
and this time, in dismissing him, pledged 
his word as a soldier that he should suffer 
no harm.* Mr. Holwell returned to his 
companions in misfortune, whom he 
found surrounded by a strong guard and 
gazing upon a terrible conflagration 
whieh by accident or by design had been 
kindled in the houses “outside the fort. 
Asking where they were to be lodged for 
the night, they were ordered to march to 
a veranda or open gallery near the east- 
ern gate of the fort, where they remained 
for some time without any suspicion of 
their impending fate. But about eight 
o’clock at night the principal officer who 
had charge of them commanded them all 
to go into a room behind the gallery. 
‘This room was tke common dungeon of 
the garrison, and ealfed the Black Hole. 
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Many of the prisoners, knowing the nar- 
rowness of the place, imagined at first 
that the officer was joking, and, being in 
good spirits on account of the nabob’s 
promise that no harm should bes offered 
to them, they laughed at the absurdity of 
the notion; but when they perceived in 
the savage looks of the Indians that they 
were in earnest they began to expostulate 
and implore: upon which the officer or- 
dered his men to cut down those who 
hesitated, aud the captives were driven 
into the cell at the point of the sword. 
‘The space was so thronged that the last 
could hardly find room to enter. The 
savages without then locked the door 
upon them; confining 146 persons in a 
room not twenty feet square, with only 
two smal] windows, and those obstructed. 
and deprived of air by the projecting ve- 
randa. It was the very hottest season of 
the year, and the night unusually sultry 
even for that season, for the atmosphere 
was heated by the burning houses and 
charged with the smoke that proceeded 
from the conflagration. As soon as the 
dismal door was closed upon them the 

rigoners, crowded! and wedged together 
in one living, desperate mass, began to 
feel all the uputterable horrors of their 
situation. They cried, they sbricked for 
merey—they prayed to be removed to 
separate rooms, to any place but that-— 
they attempted to burst open the door, 
but the door was strong and opened in- 
ward, aud no impression could be made 
upon it or its fastenings. Mr. Holwell, 
having been one of the first to enter that 
infernal hole, had secured himself a 
place near one of the windows, and 
through the grating he addressed an old 
Hindu, “ who bore some marks of bu- 
mapity in his countenance,” and pro- 
mised him 1000 rupees in the morning 
if he would separate the captives into 
two chambers. The old man said he 
would go and endeavour to obtain per- 
mission; but he soon returned, saying 
that the thing could not be done—that it 
was impossible. Mr. Holwell offered 
him a larger -sum-—the old man went 
again—and again he soon returned, pro- 
nouneing, this time, the inevitable doom 
_-for the nabob, he said, had retired to 
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rest and was fast asleep, and no man 
dared to wake or disturb him. ‘Then the 
captives went raving mad with despair 
and :# hell-like heat and thirst; they 
shrieked for water! water! and they 
fought with each other with maniac 
hands, feet, and teeff, for possession of 
the ground nearest the windows. The 
old Hindu, at the prayer of Mr. Holwell, 
brought some skins of water to the grat 
ing, but the sufferers were too far gone in 
madness to wait their turn to drink ; 
they battled with one another like de. 
mons for the first draught, and they spilt 
and wasted more than was drunk. But 
-the contents of the largest and coolest 
water-tank in Hindustan could not have 
quenched the inward fire that consumed 
them, or have cooled or sweetened the 
infernal air of their dungeon. They went 
midder and madder. ‘To shorten their 
horrors, and to provoke the Indians out- 
side in the veranda to fire upon them, 
they made use of every kind of invective 
and abuse; but the blacks kept up their 
torture, aud, staring through the win- 
dows, shouted with laughter at the frantic 
tricks of the white men, By this time 
many of the captives had been squeezed 
or trodden to death, or had died for want 
ofair. At two o’clock in the morning 
not more than fifty remained alive: but 
even this reduced number could not long 
live in that close and poisoned air, which 
was rendered every moment more loath- 
some by the almost instantaneous decom- 
position of the dead bodies. As the light 
of day glimmered through the narrow 
apertures the sight was too horrible to be 
borne ; but the sun was allowed to rise 
high in the heavens before the tyrant 
quitted his soft ‘and perfumed couch and 
inquired after his prisoners. At eight 
o'clock in the morning, after ascertaining 
that Mr. Holwell, whom he wished to 
question about money, was among the 
survivors, he sent an order to enlarge the 
captives. The narrow space was so 
blocked up with the dead lying one upon 
the other, and those who yet lived were 
so weak and faint, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty the door was opened 
and a passage made for egress. At 
length, however, twenty-three ghastly 





‘ought out of that truly 
black hole—figures that would uot have 
been ised by the mothers that had 
borne them, or by the bosom friends that 
had seen them but a few hours before on 
the eve of their terrific incarceration. 
The dead, amounting to 123, were then 
dragged out and thrown promiscuously 
into a great pit outside the tort, and there 
covered in with earth and rubbish. Mr, 
Holwell, unable to stand, was carried to 
the presence of Suraj-u-Dowlah, who, so 
far from showing any compassion for his 
pitiable condition, or any remorse for the 
Areadful death of his companions, talked 
of nothing but the treasures which, he 
said, the English had buried; and he 
threatened furtifer severities if the con- 
eealed money were not instantly given 
up. Mr. Holwell, who knew of’ no hid- 
den treasures, was consigned over to some 
officers of the nabob, who put his sinking 
and emaciated frame into irons and fet- 
ters. Messrs. Court aud Walcot under- 
went the same treatment, as they were 
suspected of knowing something ‘of the 
hidden treasures which haunted the 
young tyrant’s imagination, and which 
only existed there, Mr, Cooke, the se- 
eretary to the council, and Captain Mills, 
were told they might go wherever they 
chose; but an Englishwoman, the only 
one of her sex among the sufferers, was 
reserved for the harem of the Buckshee, 
or chief general, Meer Jaffier, who sent 
her off in a palanquin to his palace at 
Moorshedabad. Little or no attention 
was paid to the obscurer part of the sur- 
vivors, who were allowed to quit the fort 
and descend the bank of the river towards 
Govindpore, where the English shipping 
stil lay at anchor. But when they 
reached the point where they hoped to 
eobark they found themselves obstructed 
by some of the nabob’s troops, and they 
were fain to take shelter in some mud 
huts behind Govindpore, where some of 
the poor natives who had served the Eng- 
lish in more prosperous times shed tears 
at their misfortunes and administered to 
their wants, in so far as their limited 
means permitted. Some three or four. 
of the, fugitives got, however, on board 
the ships, where the tale they told, con- 


figures were br 





CHAPTER V. 


CALCUTTA PLUNDER: 


Meanwuiie the nabob’s army were i 
plundering all the warehouses and dwell- 
ing-houses in the town of Calcutta, mak- 
ing no distinction as to persons, faiths, or 
nations, but robbing alike Hindus, Mo- 
hummedans, Armenians, Portuguese, and 
English. Their booty in merchandise 
and in household property was very con- 
siderable; but, like their Babob, they too ! 
had visions of hidden treasures, to realiz 
which they in many instances tortured or | 
barbarously maltreated their victims. If j 
the intriguing Omichund had contributed 
to bring down the fury of the nabob on 
the settlement, he was nevertheless, in a 
pecuniary sense, one of the greatest sug- 
ferers from the invasien, for, as he had 
been prevented by the English from re- 
moving his effects, 400,000 rupees were 
found in his treasury, and vast quantities 
of merchandise in his stores; and all this 
wealth became the prey of the conquerors. 
Enraged at what he considered their wil- 
ful obstinacy in still refusing to tell where 
the great treasures in the fortress. were 
hidden, Suraj-u-Dowlah ordered Mr. Hol- 
well and his two companions in chains to 
be sent to Moorshedabad ; and they were 
accordingly put into an open boat, with- 
out any shelter from the intense heat of 
the sun or the heavy rains of the scason. 
They were fed only with thin rice and 
water, and were treated in all respects 
with excessive barbarity. To perpetuate 
the memory of his victory, which his 
courtiers represented as the greatest and 
most glorious that had heen achieved 
since the days of Tamerlane, the nabob 
ordered the name of Calcutta to be 
changed to that of. ‘Alinagore, or the Port of 
God ; and then, writing pompous letters to 
the Great Mogul at Delhi, and collecting 
his army on the 2nd of July, he proceeded 
up the river to fall upon his neighbour 
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and near kinsman, the roler of Purneah. 
His departure from Caleutta was made in 
triumphal style. His boats were deco- 
rated with flags and streamers, and the 


; air was filled with military music. He left 
j behind him in Fort William and in the 


town of Calcutta about 3000 men. As he 
passed by the French settlemeut at Chan- 
dernagore, and the Dutch settlement at 
Chinchura, which places lie close together 
on the right bank of the Hooghly, about 
thirty miles above Calcutta, he demanded. 
tributes, and spoke at one moment as if he 
intended to complete his glorious career 
of victory by expelling both French and 
Dutch as he had expelled the English. 
The money demanded from the settlement 
at Chinchura, and promptly paid by the 
terrified Dutchmen, amounted to 450,000 
rupees, but the French at Chandernagore 
he let off for 350,000 rupees, in considera~ 
tion, it is said, of their having furnished 
him with 200 chests of gunpowder when 
he was advancing against the English at 
Caleutta.* On the 11th of July he ar- 
rived at Moorshedabad, where he gavea 
feast, and ordered that all kinds of pro- 
perty belonging to the English anywhere 
m Bengal or its dependencies should be 
seized and confiscated to his use; a few 
days after, finding that no information 
could be obtained from them respecting 
the supposed hidden treasures, he liberated 
Mr. Holwell and his two companions, 
who, since their arrival in his capital, had 
been confined in acow-shed. These gen- 
tlemen were scarcely enlarged ere they 
discovered that the greatest discontents 
prevailed both among the soldiery and 
the people; that many persons of the 
greatest wealth and intiuence, niore espe- 
cially the Seits or Hindu baukers, were 
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convinced that the subversion of Calcutta 
and the ruin of the English would be de- 
structive to the commercial prosperity of 
the country ; that the arrogant nabob was 
detested even by those who most fawned 
upon him, and that many nearest to his 
person and highest in command of the 
troops were ready to plot and to combine 
for his overthrow and death. 

The rainy season, which began before 
the nabob left Caleutta, and other cireum- 
stances, delayed the expedition into Pur- 
neah till the month of October. The 
nabob then marched with a large army, 
which was in reality commanded by Meer 
Jaftier, who obtained a complete victory 
over the rash young ruler of that country. 
This prince, the relative of Suraj-a- 
Dowlah, was slain in the battle; the 
whole of Purneah then submitted to the 
conqueror, who once more returned tri- 
nm) hently to Moorshedabad, swollen with 
pride and elated by the conviction that 
nothing could resist him, and that the 
scattered and humbled English would 
never venture to renew hostilities in his 
dominions. But these dreams were soon 
to be dissipated, for Clive the avenger, 
Clive “the Daring in War,” was 10W 
preparing to come against him.* 

At Madras and Bombay, atevery place 
in India in which there was an English- 
man, exertions were made in order to re- 
cover Calcutta and take vengeance for the 
erueltics which had been committed ; but 
the mighty monsoons would not yield nor 
change to suit the impatience of man; 
anaterials had to be collected from various 
parts of the coast, and ships to be waited 
for that were crossing the Indian Ocean 
from Furope. Thus it was not until the 
16th of October that Clive and Admival 
Watson could sail from Madras for the 
Hooghly. The force consisted of five pf 
his majesty’s ships and five of the com- 

any’s, having on board 900 European 
infantry and 1500 sepoys. Five hundred 
more sepoys were expected from Bombay. 
All the flect, with the exception of two 
vessels, the ‘Cumberland’ and ‘ Marl- 
borough, on board of which were a con- 





* The name of “ Sabut Jung,” or “ Th- Daring 
in War,” was given to Clive by the natives, -ud 
was applied to him by Suraj-u-Dowlah himself, 








siderable proportion of the troops and 
stores, had reached Fulta, a village on 
the left bank of the Hooghly, twenty miles 
in a straight direction below Caleutta; 
but more than double that distance bg 
water, by the 22d of December, where 
they found the fugitives from Calcutta. 
Major Kilpatrick was found at Fulta, 
where he had arrived some weeks after 
the capture of Fort William; but, havin; 

only a handful of men with him, he ha 

not been able to undertake any enterprise, 
nor had he even succeeded in procuring 
draught oxen for the artillery, or proper 
information as to the nature and the state 
of defence of the ueighbouring country. 
Although 250 of his small European 
force, 430 of his sepoys, and almost all 
his artillery and military stores were on 
board the missing ships, Clive resolved to 
advance immediately towards Calcutta, 
and to capture on his way the fort of 
Budge-Budge, a place on the left bank of 
the river. The road to this fort lay 
through alow swampy country, covered 
with jungle and underwood and intersected 
with gullies and ditches. It appearsfrom 
Clive’s letters that” he had expected Ad- 
miral Watson would have Janded him 
near to the fort; but this was not done, 
the troops being landed at Moidapore and 
thence marched through the wretched 
country. “The men,” says Clive, “ suf- 
fered “hardships not to ‘be described.” 
They were obliged to draw their two 
field-pieces and their tumbrel loaded with 
ammiunition through that dismal bog and 
across the ditches; and during their slow 
progress they were watched by spies, so 
that, instead of taking Budge-Budge by 
surprise, when they reached a dry hollow 
near that fort and laid themselves down 
after a night’s march to take a little rest, 
they were suddenly attacked by the na- 
pob’s general Monichund, who had come 
down from Calcutta with 3000 horse and 
foot. But, after sustaining some loss, 
Clive beat off his assailants, and Moni- 
chund, having witnessed the death of four 
of his principal officers and of a fine war 
elephant, and having received a bullet in 
his own turban, fled back to Caleutta and 
left Budge-Budge to its fate. The garri- 
son fled out of the place by night, leaving 
their artillery and stores behind them. 
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Monichund was so terror-stricken that he 
remained only a few hours at Calcutta, 
and then continued his flight to Moorshe- 
to assure the nabob,-who had no 
Wore courage than himself, that “ The 
ing in War” wasirresistible. Moni- 
¢hand, however, left @ large garrison be- 
hind him in Fort William, and he had 
conjured them to defend the place against 
the English. 

On the 2d of January (1757) Admiral 
Watson brought his ships to anchor off 
the fort; and a very few shot were suffi- 
cient to send the garrison scampering off 
after their general. Without the loss of 
a single life, apparently without a wound 
or a scratch, the English regained posses- 
sion of the fort and town. Clive, who 
had come up with his troops, and who 
took possession of the fortress, recom- 
mended an instant uttack upon Hooghly, 
where § Dowlah had stationed “a 
considerable anuy ; but hot disputes broke 
out between Clive and Watson, and gene- 
ratly between the officers in the conipany’s 
service and the officers who commanded 
the king’s troops, and who, inferior as was 
their force, scem to have assumed on all 
occasions the rights of precedence and 
superiority. The success of the whole 
expedition and the fortunes of the English 
would more than once have been irre- 
trievably committed but for th® iron will 
and daring, the unflinching spirit of Clive, 
who was ever ready to take upon himself 
ail responsibility, and to answer for every 
consequence, 

At length, on the 10th of January, a 
part of the fleet, and a detachment of the 
land troops under the command of Major 
Coote, arrived off Hooghly, which bristied 
with batteries nfounting heavy guus, and 
garrisoned by 3000 men—who all fled 
after a very short cannonade, and left the 
place with everything in it to the English. 
So perfect was the panic of the nabob’s 
troops, that Coote, with only fifty Euro- 
peans and one hundred Sepoys, scoured 
the country for several miles, destroying 
or capturing a vast quantity of rice and 
other provisions. The sepoys were left 
to garrison Hooghly, and the Europeans 
returned to Calcutta on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, with a booty estimated at a lac and 
a half of rupees. Suraj-u-Dowlah had 











by this time collected an enormous army 
in Moorshedabad, and, believing Clive's 
force to be even smaller than it was, he 
began to march down to Calcutta with 
terrible menaces. The English had not 
neglected to prepare for his reception, and 
determining not to be cooped up in the 
crazy fortress, Clive had fortified a camp 
with several good posts around it, about a 
mile to the north of the town and haifa 
mile from the bank of theriver. The camp 
was almost surrounded hy a Jake, a marsh, 
and artificial ditches, and no army com- 
ing from the northward could get into the 
town without passing close to it. For- 
tunately the arrival of the ‘Marlborough’ 
at_the end of the month furnished Clive 
with the artillery and stores that were 
wanting, 

On the 30th of January the nabob 
crossed the river about ten miles above 
Hooghly, and, as he continued his march, 
the country people, who had hitherto 
supplied the English camp and city with 
provisions, hid their stores and fled. The 
bullock-drivers also disappeared, and 
Clive was left without oxen, and with 
only one horse, which had been brought 
from Madras. The waut of a small body 
of cavalry was sensibly felt on many o¢- 
casions. In the course of the 30th, Clive 
wrote a conciliatory letter to the nabob, 
Proposing peace; ‘Suraj-u-Dowlah re- 
turned a courteous answer, but continued 
his march. The French at Chanderna- 
gore had, however, declined joining the 
uative army, and had even made propo- 
sals to the English for a constant truce 
between them in Bengal notwithstanding 
any war between the two crowns in Eu- 
rope and other parts of the world. On 
the 3rd of February all the villages to the 
north-east were seen in flames, and the 
van of the nabob’s army appeared in full 
march towards Calcutta. They passed 
along a causeway, or elevated road, in 
fall view of Clive’s camp, and about noon 
some of their plunderers penetrated into 
a suburb of Calcutta oceupied by poor 
natives; but a sally from Perring’s Re- 
doubt drove back these marauders with 
loss, and nothing more on the offensive 
was done during the rest of the day by 
the nabob’s army, who intrenched them- 
selves in » large garden, about a mile to 
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the south-east of the English camp. 
About ai hour before dark Clive ad- 
vanced with the greutest part of his 
troops and six field-pieces, and attempted 
to drive them from the garden with a hot 
cannonade; but they answered his fire 
with nine heavy guns, they threw out 
cavalry to harass his flanks, and as it 
grew dark he retired to his camp, having 
Jost three sepoys and two artillery-men. 
The nabob, who was still several miles 
off, continued his attempt to amuse Clive 
with negotiations, and on the following 
morning a letter was delivered from him 
vequesting the attendance of some English 





deputies at a village six miles from Cal- 
cutta, in order to arrange the conditions 
of peace. Messrs. Walsh and Scrafton 
forthwith set out for the place designated ; 





‘but when they got there they found that 
the nabob was gone. He had in fact tra- 
versed his far-extending army, and had 
now lodged himself, with some of the 
best of his troops, in a house and walled 
arden belonging to Omichund, situated 
in the north-east part of the company’s 
territory, and within the Mahratta ditch. 
Messrs. Walsh and Serafton followed him 
to this place, and, after some violent a- 
tercation about delivering up their swords, 
which they resolutely refused to do, they 
were admitted to an audience. Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, stern and stately, was seated on 
the musnud, and was surrounded by the 
principal of his officers aud the tallest 
and grimmest of his attendants, who, to 
impress awe, and to look more stout and 
truculent, had dressed themselves in 
wadded garments and put enormous tur- 
bans on their heads. During the con- 
ference these fellows sat scowling at the 
two Englishmen, as if they only waited 
the nabob’s nod to murder them. Never- 
theless, the Englishmen remonstrated 
with the nabob upon his thus entering the 
company’s territory, and delivered to him 
@ paper containing the conditions upon 
which Clive would make peace with him. 
Without replying, Suraj-u-Dowlah broke 
up the assembly. As Wulsh and Scrafton 
were leaving the_hall, Omichund, that 
wily and inexplicable Hindu, whispered 
them in the ear to have a care of their 
lives; adding, with a signifieant look, 
that the nabob’s cannon had not yet been 


brought up to that position. Tustead of 
going as ordered to the tent of the.am- 
bob’s minister, the two Englishmen of 
dered their attendants to extinguish the 
torches; and then they fied through the 
darkness and confusion to Perring’s. Ra 
doubt, whence they easily found their 
way to the camp. Clive instantly deter- 
mined to attack the nabob the followin; 
morning. Atmidnight 600 sailors, arme 
with firelocks, were lauded from the 
ships of war; the battalion of Europeans 
were 650), the artillery-men 100, the se- 
poys 800, the field-pieces six 6-pounders.* 
« About three o’clock in the morning,” 
says Clive himself, “I marched out nearly 
my whole force, leaving only a few Bu- 
ropeans, with 200 new-raised bucksarees, 
to guard our camp. About six we entered 
the enemy’s camp in a thick fog, and 
crossed it in about two hours, with con- 
siderable execution. Had the fog cleared 
up, as it usually docs, about eight o'clock, 
when we were entire masters of the camp 
without the ditch, the action must have 
been decisive; instead of which, it thick- 
ened and occasioned our mistakin the 
way.”+ When thi: fog cleared up, Clive, 
with a portion of his small army, found 
himself wholly separated and at a con- 
siderable distance from the rest; and in 
this state he had to sustain the attack of 
a great portion of the nabob’s forces, 
horse, foot, and artillery—and among the 
horse were some well-mounted and well- 
accoutred Persians, who did unusual 
execution before they wheeled and fied. 
In this contlict Clive lost altogether, two 
field-pieces, 120 Europeans, and. 100 se~ 
poys—a great proportion of his small 
force. But the carnage committed by 
the English, who were mad for revenge 
on the perpetrators of the black-hole 
murders, was terrible; the panic in the 
Indian army was universal, and Clive was 
not disappointed as to the effects likely 
to be produced on the feeble mind of the 
nabob by the battle. On the next day 
Suraj-u-Dow!lah quitted the town and the 
territory of the company, and encamped 
on a plain six miles off, Clive was pre- 








* Orme. 





_t Clive’s letter to the Secret Committee, in 
Sir John Maleolm’s Life. 
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ring to give him battle again, when he 
Peoeived e hnable note in which the 
nabob proposed or prayed for peace. 
Admiral Watson, insisting that no re- 
Hianed was to be placed on his good faith, 
recommended anotherattack without loss 
of time; but Clive thought it more pru- 
dent to treat’and to secure the extensive 
advantages which had already been ob- 
tained. Ife had uo more reliance on the 
good faith of the Indian prince than hud 
the admiral ; but he was fully prepared to 
play off deception against deception, to 
watch events, and to finish the ruin of 
Suraj-u-Dowlah, whose name inspired 
every Englishman with horror, whenever 
the conjuncture should be favourable. 
He was the more eager to treat as he 
knew that the French at Chandernagore 
were now fwly informed of the com- 
mencement of hostilities in Nurope be- 
tween France and England, and as he 
apprehended that, in spite of their recent 
professions, they aight be indneed to 
take the field for the riabob, who, if driven 
to extremities, would be sure to tempt 
thein with the most splendid  offere. 
Riven 40,000 Hindus ahd Mohammedans, 
under ignorant native officers and a 
coward like Suraj-u-Dowlah, might be 
despised; but Clive felt that the case 
would be different if they should be 
joined by 400 or 500 brave and expert 
Frenchmen, He therefe responded 
with alacrity to the nabob’s pacific pro- 
posals; and in a day or twoa treaty was 
concluded as favourable to the English 
as if they had dictated all its clauses. 
Ss t-Dowlah restored to the English 











Sur 
at Calentta ail the villages he had seized, 
permitted their merchandise to pass ens: 
tom-free, agreed to their fortifying Cal- 
cutta, allowed them to establish a mint, 
and engaged that all goods taken from 
their factories should be restored, and 
that money compensation should be given 
for such as had beev damayed, destroyed, 
or Tost.* 
the oth of February, and three days after 
the nabob, who uow wished, or pretended 
fo wish, for an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive with the English, whom he had 
so recently vowed to cxterminate, entered 
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This treaty was eoneluded on | 


into another a, ent with Clive, by 
which the English engaged to look upon 
the nabob’s enemies as their own, and to 
grant him any aid in their power.* Yet 
the nabob had scarcely signed these papers 
and gotten back in safety to his capital, 
when he opened a fresh correspondence 
with the French at Chandernagore, and 
even sent emissaries to Golconda to invite 
M. Bussy into Bengal, where he promised 
him and his troops higher rewards than 
any they could now hope for in the 
Decean.” He said that there would be no 








* This peace, severely censured hy many of 
the English in India, was thus justified bv Clive 
himself in a private letter written nt the time 1 
“If Thad only consulted the juterest and Tepu- 
tation of a soldier, the concasion of this peser 
might have been suspended. I know, nt 
the same time. there are many who think I have 
been too precipitate inthe conclusion of it ; but 
sureiy those who are of this opinion never knew 
that the delay of a day or two. might have ruined 

suy’s affairs, by the junetion of the 
vith the ualinb, which was on the point 
canted intocxtcution. ‘They never con- 
sidered the situation of affairs on the coast, and 
the positive orders sent me by the gentlemen 
there to return with the major part of the forces 
at all events; they never considered that, with a 
War upon the coast and in the province of Bengal 
at the sane time, a trading company could aut 
subsist without a great assistance from the go- 
Verument; aud, last cf all, they uever considered 
that « lony war, attended throush the whole 
conrse of it with snecess and many great actions, 
ended at last with the expense of more than fit 
lhes of rupees to the company, Believe me, siz, 
Thave constantly had this consideration in view, 
aud my conduct hias been always regulated avree. 










































ably toit. Lean further say f never undertook 
an expedition attented wiih hall’ so many dis- 
agreeable circumstances as_ th the uataral 

isting between the sea and lund 















© much uneasiness; I have 
i the independent 
gentlemen of the com. 
has ereated me many enemies 
ation which, by my publ 
Lowe to the interests of the comy any. in 
‘erence to that of private individuals, has not 
iN reflected npou. Tama very con- 
sufferer myself: and I ean affirm with 
Sreat truth and sinecrity that F have left no means 
holt, when the company’s in- 
mediately concerned, to induce 
er the unhappy people at C: 
often promised me to do it, Nothing 
harsh, ungenerous, or uncharitable shall fall 
1 the same time, in justice to the, 
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Limits to his gratitude, or to the prosperity 
and grandeur of the French, if they 
would only lend him a helping hand to 
crush the ‘insolent English once and for 
ever. These secret correspondences were 
betrayed by the nabob’s own ministers 
and agents, and Clive, who was supposed 
to know nothing of them, was fully in- 
formed of every particular. It appears 
that Omichund, who had been a great 
loser by the sacking of Caleutta and the 
entire interruption to trade, aud who had 
not yet been able to recover the compen- 
sation which the nabob had promised 
him, was now as hostile to Suraj-u- 
Dowlah as he had heen to the English 
presidency ; and that by himself, or by 
his numerous friends and dependents, he 
acted as a spy at Moorshedabad, us he had 
formerly doue at Calcutta. But bis views 
and plans shifted aud varied with cir- 
cumstances, aud it was impossible to 
judge, by his conduct on one day, what 
that conduct would be on the morrow. 
Like an expert juggler, he puzzled or 
deceived all parties at once, and be- 
wildered the judgment of those whom he 
was actitally serving for the time. 

The English felt that there wonld be 
no permanent security for Calcuta or 
any other place on the Hooghly so Jong 
as the French were left in possession of 
Chandernagore; and the presideney of 
Madras had recommended the eapture of 
that place to Clive, who turned his atten- 
tion in that direction as soon as he had 
concluded his treaty with Suraj-u- 
Dowlah. He thought it, however, neces- 
sary to ask the nabob’s permission for the 
attack, and this served as a test of Suraj- 
u-Dowlah’s good faith. Reeviving eva- 
sive answers, Clive hurried on the pre- 
parations for the assault. The French 
now repeated their desire for a truce 
with hin. “But,” wrote Clive, “J have 
given it as my opinion to proceed and 
invest the place, and, if it should happen 
at last that the nabob is really against 
taking it, to accept the neutrality, and 
make merit of doing it at his request and 
jn obedience to his order, by which means 
he will be convinced of our friendship 
and power at the same time.”* Qn the 
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* Letter to Mr. Payve, in Sir John Malcolm's 
Life of Chive. 
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Ist of March he instructed Mr. Watts, 
who was again residing at Moorshedabad, 
to inform the nabob that he felt the 
greatest reluctance to attack the French, 
without his consent, but that he hoped... 
that this permission might be ol 4 
from one who was now his friend and 
ally. Admiral Watson joined in repre- 
senting to the nabob that it was essential 
to bis own interest, as much as to the 
safety of the English, that the French 
should be rooted out of Chandernagore. 
The admiral further stated that the 
French on the Hooghly could not engage 
for their countrymen on the coast of 
Coromandel ; that the governor of Pondi- 
cherry might at any time break any trace 
between them and the English at Cal- 
cutta; that, if asuperior French force 
arrived at Chandernagore, Calcutta would 
be assuredly attacked ; and, finally, that 
the French were not only talking of such 
reinforcements by sea, but also reporting 
that M. Bussy was marching from the 
Deccan into Bengal.* “Is it,” wrote the 
English seaman, “to attack you? Js it 
te attack us? You are going to Patna. 
You ask our assistanee. Can we, with 
the least degree of prudence, march with 
yon, and leave our enemies behind us? 
You will then be too far off to support 
we shall be nnable to defend our- 
Think what can be done in this 
situation, [ see but one way. Let us 
¢ Chandernagore, and secure ourselves 
from any apprehensions from that quarter; 
1 we will assist you with every 
man in our power, and go with you even 
to Delhi, if you will. Have we not 
sworn reciprocally that the friends and 
enemies of the one should be regarded as 
such by the other? And will not God, 
the avenger of perjury, punish us if we 
do not fulfil our oaths? ~ What can Tsay 
more? Let me request the favour of 
your speedy answer.”+ But the answer 
was a fresh evasion, and the nabob even 
ventured to detach some troops to the 
neighbourhood of Chandernagore as if to 
assist the French. Losing all patience, 

















* The distance of the northern part of the 
country eeded to Bussy was only about 200 miles 
from Calcutta. 

+ From a letter given by Sir John Maleobn in 
Lile of Clive. 
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Watson wrote again to the equivocator, 
telling him that Clive had received more 
men, that more troops and ships were ex- 
pected, and that, if he, the nabob, failed 
t6 act up to his engagements, he would 
“Kindle such a fire in his dominions that 
all the water in the G@nges should not be 
able to extinguish it. “Farewell!” added 
the sailor; “remember that he who pro- 
mises you this never yet broke his word 
with you or with any man whatsoever.” 
This concise rhetoric terrified Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, who, by a note dated the loth of 
March, gave, though in general aud 
vague terms, the required assent to the 
attack upon Chandernagore. “You have 
understanding and generosity,” wrote the 
nabob to the admiral: “if your enemy, 
with an upright heart, claims your pro- 
tection, you will give him his life, but 
then you must he well satisfied of the in- 
nocence of his intentions; if not, whatso- 
ever you think right, that do.” Yet, all 
the while, he was making advances of 
money to the Freuch, and urging the ad- 
vance of M. Bussy. A day or two after 
* he gave to Mr. Watts, in Words plaineg 
than those used to thesadmiral, a verbal 
assent ; but he told the same resident that 
the attack must not be thought of, as 
M. Bussy was on his road and marching 
through Cuttack. But the information 
respecting Bussy,which afterwards proved 
not to be true, made Watson and Clive 
hasten their blow. On the 14th of March 
the’ English fleet was anchored near 
Chandernagore, and Clive began the at- 
tack by land with all his characteristic 
spirit and intelligence. The place was 
not unprepared. As soon as the French 
knew that war was certain they blew up 
all the houses ‘that overlooked their 
works, and made out of the materials a 
glacis, The fort, about thirty yards from 
the river, was a square, with four bas- 
tions, each mounting ten guns; several 
more guns were mounted in different 
parts, of the ramparts, aud eight upon a 
ravelin towards the river: all these were 
heavy pieces, from 24 to 32-pounders ; 
and six of smaller. calibre were planted 
on the terrace ofa church within the 
fort, which overlooked the walls. Be- 
yond the glacis the French had erected 
several batteries to sweep the approaches 


! sepoys. 





to the fort by land, and one battery of 


j Superior strength to command the river. 


Moreover, to prevent the near approach 
of the English men-of-war, they had sunk 
several ships in the river. The garrison 
Was 900 strong, 300 being French regu- 
Jars, 300 French inhabitants well trained 
as militia, and the rest French sailors and 
They expected to be assisted by 
the detachment from the nabob’s army 
which lay within or upon the skirts of 
their little territory ; but Nuucomar, who 
commanded those troops, had a private 
understanding with Omichund and the 
English, and withdrew before the siege 
began. In one short day’s work Clive 
drove in all the French outposts and 
foreed them to abandon and spike the 
guns of one of the best of their outer 
batteries. On the morning of the 15th the 
French abandoned all their other outer 
batteries except the one on the river. On 
the 16th Clive brought into position his 
own heavy artillery and began to can- 
nonade: on the 17th and 18th he threw 
some shells from a cohorn and a mortar ; 
and on the 19th the ‘Kent,’ ‘Tiger,’ and 
‘Salisbury’ came to anchor within a mile 
of the fort, and began to remove the ob- 
structions from the bed of the river. 
With great skill and industry a way was 
opened through the sunken ships; and on 
the 23rd the three men-of-war presented 
their formidable broadsides to the fort. 
On the followiug morning a terrible bat- 


, tering was begun both by land and water; 


but the French responded with so much 
celerity that they seemed to have the 
better until about sunset, when the 
‘Tiger’ came opposite the ravelin and 
knocked it to pieces with one broadside. 
The ‘Salisbury’ hardly came into action 
at all, but the ‘Kent, Admiral Watson's 
ship, fought closer to the bastions than 
Was intended, so that several of her people 
were killed or wourded as she was shift- 
ing her ground, and she was allowed to 
Tun out her cable and fall into a very dis- 
advant: us position. Watson, how- 
ever, instead of hauling off, determined 
to decide the contest at those close quar- 
ters, and he thundered at one of the bas- 
tions. Qn both sides every shot told, and 
they Kent’ suffered severely. But at the 
same time Clive’s Jand-batteries kent un 
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a cross fire on the bastion, and the 
«Tiger’ continued to pour in her broad- 
sides. At nine o'clock im the morning, 
when nearly all their guns were silenced, 
the French hoisted a flag of truce, and 
proposed a surrender to Admiral Watson. 
Captain Coote was sent on shore to ar- 
range the terms. Fifty of the best French 
soldiers, with twenty Topasses and several 
officers, stole out of the fort before. any- 
thing was settled, and marched away to 
the northward. At three o'clock the rest 
capitulated and remained prisoners of 
war. The acquisition of this important 
place had not been obtained without serious 
Joss: in the ‘Tiger’ the master and 14 
others were killed and 56 wounded ; the 
Kent’ had received six shots in her masts 
and 142 in her hull; the first lieutenant, 
Mr. Perrot, and 18 of the crew, were 
killed, aud 72 wounded. In the last de- 
cisive attack Clive had only 1 man killed 
and 1) wounded; but before the ships 
eame into action he had lost between 20 
and 30 in killed and wounded. During 
the siege the uabob had addressed several 
letters to the Finglish, commanding them 
in imperions Janguage to desist; and he 
had even dispatched another division of 
his army under Roydullub to make them 
raise thesiege. But when within 20 miles 
of Chandernagore Roydullub was met by 
Nuncomar, who assured him that his ad- 
yauce was uscless, for that Chanderna- 
gore must fall before he could reach it. 
All intentions and schenws on the part 
of the nabob were more changeable than 
an April sky or the bues of the cbameleon. 
Just as he received the news of the cap- 
ture of the French settlement, intelligence 
was brought him that the Patans, in con-. 
jusetion with a Mahratta army, were 
‘about to invade Behar and Bengal. He 
had already requested the aid of the 
English against these much redoubted 
warriors from the north ; but, as they had 
delayed their invasion, he had been in- 
dulging in the hope that the danger was 
blown over, and that he might be able 
not only to maintain himself without the 
assistance of the English, but also to curb 
their encroachments. Even now the in- 
formation respecting the Patans -was in- 








correct; but, believing it to be true, and + 


his own danger imminent, he wrote 


letters of congratulation to Admiral © 
Watson and Colonel Clive, expressjna 

the strongest desire to remain in 4 datid. 
ship and alliance with them, and of 
the territory of Chandernagore to. 
English onthe same terms as those: i; 
which it bad beefi held by the French 
company ; but he ordered the division of 
his army which had marched with Roy- 
dullub to continue at Plassey, on the 
island of Cossimbuzar, thirty miles to the 
south of Moorshedabad.* Clive, whose 
suspicions never slumbered, aud whose 
secret agents were constantly conveying 
to him fresh doubts of Suraj-u-Dowlah’s 
sincerity, was disquieted by the position 
taken up by his army, and was greatly 
offended at the nabob’s giving refuge and 
protection to the French soldiers and 
Topasses who had escaped from Chan- 
dernagore, and who must have been cap- 
tured by an English detachment sent 
after them, if the uabob’s troops had not 
prevented it. Clive demanded peremp- 
torily that these fugitives, who were now 
under the command of M. Law, an officer 
of some ability,¢ should be given up to 
him as prisovers cf war, and that all the 
settlements and factories that remained 
to the French in Bengal should be sur- 
rendered to the English. Suraj-u-Dowlah 
returned a civil but evasive answer to 
these demands; but, to dissipate the ill 
will of the English, he chose this moment 
for fulfilling part of his treaty, and paid 
over 450,000 rupees as an instalment to 
Calcutta. Leaving a good garrison in 
Chandernagore, and the greater part of 
the army cantoned in the neighbourhood, 
Clive and Watson teturned to Calcutta 
with a booty estimated at 100,000/. The 
presidency of Madras, apprehensive of 
an attack by the French from Pondi- 
cherry and from Europe, wrote pressing 
letters to recall Clive to the Coromandel 
coast: hut he, being fully convinced that 
the work was not yet finished in Bengal, 
determined to remain where he,was. 


















* Orme. 

+ This Law, who had previously heen serving 
jn the Carnatic agaist Clive and Laurence, was 
a.son or nephew cf thecelebrated Scotch financier, 
Taw, who had driven all France mad with the 
famons Mississippi scheme, the parent of the 
! South Sea scheme, which had produced an equal 
| madness m England. 





“Not only with Clive, 
Englishman at Calcutta who had wit-; 


‘Bengal until Suraj-u-Dowlah wz 
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bet with every 


nessed or suffered the nabob’s perfidy and 
cruelty, it was a confirmed belicf that 
there could be uo permanent security in 
driven 
from the muasnud, aud made as aqnict as 
his sacrifices of the Dblack-hole, that were 
sleeping in the great pit under the walls 
of Fort William. Clive had all along 
insisted that there shoud be no rest or 
Pause mutil the French were destroyed 
root aud branch, and he had also foreseen 
that this operation would be opposed to 
the utmost by the.nabob: he had written 
to the committee at Caleutta—* If you 
attack Chandernagore, you cannot stop 
there; you must go further. Having es- 
fablished yourself by force, and not by 
the cousent of the nabob, he, by foree, 
will endeavour to drive you out again.” 
‘The invasion of the Patans was stayed 
by the payment of large sums of money 
by Suraj-u-Dowlah, who, after the fall of 
Chandernagore, as before the coumence- 
mentand during the progress of the siege, 
continued to call upon M. Bussy, whose 
reported march into Uuttack proved a 
mere fable. Several of his letters to the 
French general were intercepted at the 
time they were written, an 
others were fonnd upon bis person after- 
wards, when he was dethroned and a pri- 
soner at Moorshedabad. Tu fact, no proof 
wis wanting of his treachery and double 
dealing, Tn one of these letters to Bussy 
he said that he hoped he would eome 
with 2000 brave men well supplied with 
inuskets to free him trom “The Daring 
jn War” (Chive), for whose destruction 
he fervently prayed. I another epistle, 
written ufter the fall of Chandernagore, 
and nearly on the same day on which he 
pretended to congratulate the Enelish 
commanders on that eveut, he said to 
Bussy—* Tam advised that you have ar- 
tived at Nehapore. ‘This news gives me 


























plea@re ; the sooner you come here, the 
greate! action T shall have in meet- 
jug you. What can [write of the perfidy 
of the English? - They have, without 





ground. picked a quarrel with M. Renault, 

and taken hy force his factory. "They 

want row to quarrel with M, Law, your 
VoL. 1. 





sore, I 


ecopics of | 





chief at Cossimbuzar; but Twill take 
care to oppose and overthrow all their 
proceeding. When yon come to Balla- 
then send M. Law to your 
assistance, nalcss you forbid his setting 
out. Rest assured of my good will to: 
wards you ad your company."* In 
the same letter tle added that he had 
issued his mandates to the governors of 
his provinees through which Bussy was 
to march to supply him with everything 
he needed, and to co-operate with him to 
the extent of their power. It was also 
kuown that he had sent servants with an 
clephant and jewels through Balasore to 
meet M. Bussy, and that he was actually 
keeping in his pay M. Law, whose force 
had been raised’ to above a hundred 
French, through broken paroles and 
fights from the English camp. ‘The pre- 
sidency of Calentta were Yong kept in 
ignorance us to Bussy’s movements, not 
knowing with any accuracy whether he 
wus advancing into Bengal or was still 
in Golconda, or was quartered in the 
Northern Cirears; but no doubt was en- 
tertained that his junetion with the nabob 
would be fatal to the English interest, 
Explanations were demanded over and 
over again by Mr. Watts, the resident at 
Moorshedabad, by Colonel Clive, and by 
Admiral Watson’; but the only answers 
were subterfuges and equivocations, and 
Suraj-u-Dowlah’s behaviour gave every 
day some fresh cause for disgust. When 
he knew for certain that the Patans had 
retired beyond Dethi, and when he fancied 
that the French must surely be coming, 
he again threatened Mr. Watts with ime 
palement, withheld the money which he 
was bound to pay to Calextta, broke the 
treaty in other respeets, interdicted the 
carrying of ammunition and provisions 
into the English fort and factory at Cos- 
simbuzar, and threatened to cut off the 
ears and nose of every subject that dared 
to contravene his orders. He also kept 
his army on foot at Plassey, reinforcing 
it from time to time, until nearly every 
man, horse, clephant, musket, firelock, 
und carmon he possessed was collected at 
that commanding point. Mr. Watts, soon 
# The nabob's letters, us given by Orme. 
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after his return to Moorshedabad, had dis- 
covered that the nabob was loved as little 
there as he was at Calcutta, and that a 
large portion of his ministers, officers, 
and courtiers were ripe for conspiracy 
and revolt. These discoveries had been 
communicated in detail, by Watts, to 
Clive, to Watson, and to the members of 
the council, who all, without any hesita~ 
tion, agreed with him that the conspira- 
tors should be encouraged and assisted, 
and that no means, however dark, or 
however contrary to the more honourable 
tenor of modern European policy, should 
he neglected to destroy that prince. What 
there was of iniquity in this scheme was 
certainly not wholly’attributable to Clive, 
put shared with him by Watts aud Wat- 
son and adozeu others. It seems, indeed, 
that not au Englishman in India was 
averse 10 the scheme, which, in its exec 
tion, necessarily involved other iniqui- 
ties; and Clive was afterwards made to 
bear more than his due share of the 
Plame, because he was the most forward 
and energetic in working out the scheme, 
which all the rest had agreed upon aud 
approved. In a private letter he vividly 
described the conduct of the nabob, and 
repeated what he had often said before, 
that, if the English power were to be pre- 
served in India, no terms must be kept 
ith him. “ One day,” says he, “he tears 
my letrers and turns out my vakeel, and 
orders his army to march; he next coun- 
termands it, sends for the vakeel, and 
begs his pardon for what he has done. 
Twice a week he threatened to impale 
Mr. Watts; in short, he is a compound of 
everything that is bad, keeps company 
with none but his menial servants, and is 
universally hated and despised by the 
yercat men. ‘This induces me to acquaint 
You there is a conspiracy going on against 
him hy several of the great men, at the 
head of whom is Jugyct Seit himself, as 
also Cojah Wazeed. [have been applied 
to for assistanee, and every udvautage 
promised the company cap wish. The 
committee are of opinion it should he 
given as soon asothe nabob is sceared. 
For my own part, Lam persuaded there 
can be neither peacs nor seenrity while 
such a monster reigns. Mi. Watts and 















































| of the army assembled at Plas: 





Omichund are at Moorshedabad, and have 
many meetings with the great men. The 
last letter I received from Mr. Watts he 
desires that our proposals may be sent, 
and that they ouly wait for them to put 
everything into execution; so that you 
inay shortly expect to hear of a revolu- 
tion which will put an eud to all French 
expectations of ever settling in this coun- 
tryagain. The Patans, who were coming 
this way, have been pacified by a sum of 
money, and are returning to their own 
country. Had they approached near, 
everything would have been overset in this 
country, from three-fourths of the nabob’s 
army being against him. It is a most 
disagreeable circumstance to find that the 
troubles are likely to commence again: 
but the opinion here is universal that 
there can he neither peace nor trade with- 
ont a change of government.” *  Jugget 
Seit, named by Clive as being at the head 
of the plot, was the greatest banker in 
Bengal, aud he possessed immense influ- 
ence in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Oude, and even in the Mogul’s court at 











Delhi, by means of his wealth and his 
connexions with the other great Hindu 
seits, or bankers, who, under the Moham- 


medan conquerors, as under their native 
princes, monopolised the business of ye- 
venue and finance in every part of India. 
Other Hindus, both civil and military, 
in the service of Suraj-u-Dowlah, were 
leagned with Jngget Seit,—as Monichund, 
the late goveruor of Caleutta, who had. 
foaght Clive in the hollow near Budge- 
Budge; Ramnarrain, the governor of the 
province of Patna; Rajaram, the manager 
of Midnapore ; and Roydullub, the dewan, 
or minister of finance. But the real chief 
of the conspiracy, or he who was to gain 
the most by it, was Meer Jaffer Khan, a 
Mohammedan soldier of fortune, who had 





“been raised to the highest dignities by 


the late naboh Aliverdy Khan, whose 
danglter he had married. Meer Jaffier 
yas at this moment commander-indlhief 
vy, and it 
was calculated that half of that force 
would implicitly obey his orders. His 
object was nothing short of the throne 











* Letler from Clive to Pigot. 
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2nd dominions of his master. That adept 


4n intrigue, Omichund, was admitted into 
the'séefet at an carly ge, and wus ¢m- 





loyed. both by the Itindus and the Eng- 
En to forward the conspiracy and to 
bargain with Mcer Jatier.'T' hough sus- 
picious, like all Mastern despots, Suraj-u- 
Dowlah entertained so little doubt of the 
fidelity of Meer Jaffier that he was offer- 
ing him ten aes of rupees if he would go 
down to Calcutta and exterminate the 
English, On the other hand, Clive wrote 
to reeommend firmness and perseverance 





ady he would mareh to his assist- 
ance with 5000 men who never turned 
their backs, ‘To lull the nabob into se= 
curity the English troops were all sent 
into quarters, and the artillery and tun- 
brils were warchoused in Calentta as if 
the war were considered at an end for ! 
that season, Bat Clive then demanded 
from the nubob that he shouid break up 
his camp at Plassey, remit another instal: 
ment of the money owing, and falfil other 
As was foreseen, | 
Suraj-u-Dowlah replied to these demands, 
sometimes by equivoeations, and at others 
by menaces ‘or a haughty defiance; and 
the plot against him went ou with addi- 
tional vigour :—Mr. Watts was fully au- 
thorised to conclude a treaty with the 
aspirant to the musnud; and Admiral 
Watson, though entertaining _ serions 
doubts as to the success of the daring 
enterprise, agreed to send 200 of his sva- 
men toact with the land troops at Plassey, 
or Moorshedabad, or wherever the star of 
Clive might lead them. Everything on 
the part of the English was ready tor 
taking the field, when the conspiracy was 
nearly broken up by a sudden and violent 
quarrel between Meer Jaffier and the 
tabob: but Meer Jafier, who only a few 
days before had solemuly sworn on the 
Koran, and by God and’ the Prophet of 
God,,to keep his engagements with Mr. | 
Watts, took the same solemn oaths to be 

faithful to his prince; and Suraj-u-Dowlah 

received him back into his eoufidence and 

continued him in the command at Plassey. 

But this alaraa was searcely over when a 








Jaffier, telling him that when all | 








ue one was created by the perplexing | 
couduct and excessive capidity of Onii- | 








chund. Meer Jaffier very soon regretted 
that the wily Hindu had been admitted 
into all the ‘secrets of the plot; and Mr, 
Watts agreed with him in the opinion 
that Omichund would make everything 
subservient to his own avarice, and would 
be ready to sacrifice every member of the 
confederacy if he should see a prospect 
of greater gain with security to himself. 
The Hindu, who was in body and soul 
oue mass of intrigue and deception, would 
not be satisfied with following the direc- 
tions of others, but was always inventing 
man@uvres of his own, some of which 
Were quite unintelligible to the other less 
imaginative conspirators. One day he 
waited upon the nabob and told him that 
he had an important secret to communi- 
eate which might cost him his life: the 
nabob promised him Secrecy; on which 
he told him the English Had sent two 
gentlemen to Ganjam to consult with M. 
Bussy ; that the French and English had 
made peace together; and that M. Buss 

was coming down to join Clive,* ‘The 
motive for this lie was seen through, for 
it gained him favour with Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah, who was fool enough to believe it, 
aud who gave Omichund an order for a 
considerable sum of money which he owed 
to him. At the same time Cojah Wazeed 
reported to Mr. Watts other particulars 
of Omichund’s conduct, which were cal- 
culated to astonish, if not to alarm, all 
the members of the confederacy, But 
when all was ready the complex traitor 
took a bolder step, which was at least 
clear and intelligible to every capacity, 
With his demure face and supple form 
he waited upon Mr. Watts, and told him 








| that he would discover the whole plot to 


the nabob unless it was settled that he 
should receive thirty laes of rupees, to 
reimburse him for past losses, and to re- 
ward him for his present services, Watts, 
who had become familiar with treachery 
and baseness of all kinds, concealed his 
emotions, flattered the ‘Hindu that his 
wishes would be complied with, and then 
wrote to Clive to denounce the yillain 
and to consult as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding with him. Clive was of opinion 
-s 





* Letter from Mr. Watts to Clive 
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that the treachery ought to be met and 
defeated by treachery; that Omichund 
ought to be deceived by a fictitious agrec- 
pint to pay him the money: aud it ap- 
pears that the members of the council, 
and most if not all the English officers at 
Calentta, coneurred with Clive, who re- 
plied to Mr. Watts :—«1 immediately re- 
paired to Calcutta, and at a committee 
held both the admiral and gentlemen 
agree that Omichund is the greatest vil- 
lain upon earth ; and that now he appea' 
in the strongest light, what he was always 
suspected to be, a villain in grain. How- 
ever, to counterplot this scoundrel, and at 
the same time to give him no room to 
suspect our intentions, enclosed you will 
receive two forms of agreement; the one 
real, to he strictly kept by us, the other 
fictitious. In short, this ofiair concluded, 
Omichund will be treated as he deserves. 
This you will acquaint Meer Jaffer 
with.” Accordingly two treaties were 
drawn up; one rend upon white paper, 
and the other fictitious upon red, Tn the 
former there was uo mention” of Omi- 
chund; the latter had an article whieh 
expressly stipriated that he should re- 
evive twenty Ines of rupees; aud Mr. 
Watts was desired to inform him that 
“thirty lacs was not inserted, as it might 
give rise to suspicion; but that a com- 
mission of five per cent. should be given 
to him wpon all sums reeeived from the 
nabob, which would fully amount to the 
other ten lacs.” ‘Though Admiral Wat- 
son agreed to the expedicney of this 
juggle, it is said by varions writers that 
« indignantly refused being 2 party to 
the fraud, or putting his name to the false 
red paper. Clive, however, solemnly 
affirmed afterwards, before a committee 
of the Louse of Commons, that the ad- 
miral objected to the signing of it, but, to 
the best of his remembrance, gave the 
gentleman who carried it (Mr. Lushing- 
tom) leave to put his name upon it 
has recently been asserted in the broadest 
manner that Clive himself forged Wat- 
son’s name on the document without his 
cousent,} but no evidence is uddneed to. 



































prove the fact, which seems to us open te 
every kind of doubt. Mr. Li 
any member of the council whieh agreed 
to the deception, was more likely :to forgs. 
the signature than Clive, who was: 
penman, But in ecality it matters very 
litte who wrote Watson's name if they 
allagreed that it must be written in order 
to complete the deception. Omichund 
would not have been satisfied with the 
sham treaty if Watson’s name had not 
deen to it; and if that determined Hindu 
had coneeived any suspicion, and had 
yexlised his threats of disclosing all he 
knew to Snraj-a-Dowlah, Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Serafton, Meer Jaffer, every Englishman, 
and every native concerned in the plot 
and within the nabob’s power, would in- 
evitally haye met a horrible death; and 
the company would have lost all that 
they had gained at so much cost—would 
have heen ruincd or exterminated in 
Bengal. Snch at least was the deep con- 
viction of Clive, of Watts, of Watson, of 
member of the presidency, of every 
Englishman in the country, who, each - 
and all, thonght that the act of treachery 
: the circumstances of the case, 
peusable and justifiable. Be- 
sides the odium excited by his last pro- 
ceeding, Omichund was detested in Cal- 
eutta on account of the well-grounded 
suspicion that he had contribated to lead 
the nabob to the capture and plunder of 
that place, and to the dismaF tragedy of 
the black-hole. That such a scoundrel 
should he gratified in all his wishes, and 
be allowed to extort in so nefarious a 
manner the enormous sum of thirty lacs 
of rupees, seemed altogether mad and 
monstrous. Clive, to the end of his life, 
justified the trick. He said before the 
‘House of Commons—* I never made any 
secret of it; L think it warrantable in 
such a case, and would do it again a hun- 
dred times; 1 had no interested motive 
in doing it, and did it with a design of 
disappointing the expectations of a rapa- 
cious man.” As soon as Mr, Watts re- 
ceived the two treaties at Moorshedabad 
he showed the red one to the grasping, 
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, ing Hindu, aud then endeavoured to j 
get tiga away from the nabob's court, lest | 






Ww some fresh mischief, or de- 








fe 
‘old to close his li Omi- 
Sond ‘wi fe wished to tarry alittle 
E f At Moorshedabad, as the nabob had 
“fot yat paid hin all the money he had 
Promised him; but Watts at last sue- 
cerded in persnading him that Clive, who 
wanted his. 
him with a Nberality that would more 
than make up for any deficit or loss he 
might sustain by going to Caleutta; and 
then the linda took’ the road to that 
city in company with Mr. Serafton. But 
on the voud he gave fresh cause for un- 
easiness, At Cossimbuzar Mr. Serafton 
wissed him, and after a search found him 
at inidnight closeted with the nabob’s 
treasurer, endeavouring to obtain from 
him some more money. As the treasurer 
was not to be moved, Omichund eonti- 
hued his journey, 
Seratton fell asleep in his palanguin, and 
waking at daybreak he again missed his 
suspicious and slippery companion. Not 
* knowing this time where to look for hing 
the Muglishman halted on the high road 
Ht three o'clock in the afternoons when 
Omichund reappeared with a troubled 
countenance, He said he had been to 
pay a visit at the cainp of Plassey to his 
triend Roydullub, one of the couspirators, 
who had ‘told him that no stipulations 
had been made in his (Omichnnd’s) fa- 
vour in the treaty with Meer Jaffier! 














Every man engaged in these life and | 


death trausactions needed nerves of iron. 
Serafton had both nerve and wit: he 
stood unmoved the searching glances of. 
the Hindu, and he ingeniously convinced 
him that Roydullub could not yet have 
seen the final treaty arranged between 
the seluet committee and Meer Jaffier,— 
in which treaty his name stood for the 
promised rapeos, 
full of hope or considence, the Hindu 
went the rest of the journey without 
giving any further trouble to his travel- 
ing companion, On the 8th of May 
Omichund arrived at Calcutta, where he 
was received by Colonel Clive and the 
other members’ of the committee with 
much apparent cordiality. But, in a 





tluable services, wonkd pay ; 


: Coja Haddee, 
During the night Mr. | up i 


Thus convinced, and | 


within the 





nature like his, and engaged in such 
transactions, jealousy and suspicion could 
not be put to rest for any length of time. 
He sought out the Persian secretary of 
the comeil, and bribed him to inform 
him if any deceit to his detriment should 
appear in the treaty, when ratified by 
Meer Jaffier in the Persian language, 
In this quarter, however, his money and 
his trouble were thrown away, as neither 
the Persian serih e, nor any other doubt- 
ful dependent, was admitted into the 
secret. After the departure of Omichund 
from Moorshedabad disputes arose be- 
tween Mr. Watts and Meer Jaffier as to 
the manner in which the nabob’s treasure 
was to be divided; and when these diffi- 
culties were amicably adjusted, Suraj-u- 


; Dowlah quarrelled again with Meer 


Jaflicr, deprived him of the chief com- 
mand of the army, and appointed to it 
Meer Jaftier shut himself 

lace at Moorshedabad, 
and called upon his officers and retainers 
to defend him in case he should be at 
tacked by the nabob. He had si ed the 
last treaty, but Mr. Watts required the 
confirmation of his oath, and requested 
an audience of him. Jaffier declined the 
visit, saying that it would excite suspi- 
cion, and that he was closely watched. 
Upon this Watts threw himself into » 
covered palanquin, such as was used to 
carry native ladies of rank, and passed. 
unchallenged into the palace and into the 
harem, where he was met by the khan 
and his son Meeran. In that sanctuary 
they were safe from intrusion, and they 
conferred at their leisure. Mcer Jaflicr 
said that through the recent alteration in 
the command all the troops he could con- 
fidently rely upon were 3000 horse; but 
that the nabob was so odious, and the 
disaffection so general, that many chiefs 
might be expected to desert him on the 
day of battle. At ail events he desired 
that the English would immediately take 
the field and mareh upon Plassey and the 
‘apital, promising that, if the nabob re- 
mained in Moorshcdabad and attempted 
to defend that city, he would himself rise 
walls and attack him in his 
palaces and that, in case of the nahob’s 


up in his strong 





risking a battle in the open plain at 
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at 
Plassey or elsewhere, he would at the 
onset beat a great dunt aud hoist a white 





flax as signals, join the English, and 
charge the nabol’s army with all his 
horse, He then swore t6 observe every 
article of the trac treaty, placing the 
Koran on his own head, and his hand on 
the head of his son, whilst Mr. Watts 
held the papers before him. This over, 
Watts retired as he had come in the ‘co- 











yered palar and having dispatched 
Onar-beg, one of Meer Jaffier’s officers, 
to Calentta with a message to Clive, he— 
aman of remarkable nerve, like al) the 
rest—determined to remain at Moorshed- 
abad until the very last moment, in order 
to wateh events did to avoid exciting 
the suspicions of the nabob, who would 
have understood by his flight the hostile 
intentions of the English. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CLIVE MARCHES UPON MOORSHEDABAD. 


Ciive, though well knowing that Meer 
Jalfiey was a timid and irresolute man 
that aight fail him at the moment of 
crisis, resolved to lose no more time, but 
to begin at once a short campaign, which, 
iust either lay a throne and the richest 
Provinces of India at his feet, or ruin him 
and the company beyond all hope of reco- 
very. Having made his preparations, and 
collected his troops at Chandernagore, he 
set out from that place on the t3th of 
June, leaving 100 sailors to garrison that 
fort, and taking every soldier from it, 
The Europeans, with the ficld-pieces, 
stores, and ammunition, proceeded in 200 
» . boats, which were towed against the 
stream by the Indian powers: the sepoys 
marehed in sight of the boats along the 
high road made by the Mogul govern- 
ment, and centinuing from Hooghly to 
Patna, Clive now dispatched a letter to 
Suraj-u-Dowlah, complaining “that he 
(the nabob) had used every subterfuge to 
evade the accomplishment of the treaty of 
Febraary ; that he had in four months re- 
stored only a fifth part of the effects he 
had plundered from the English ; that he 
had scarcely made peace before he invited 
M. Bussy to come from the Decean, and 
assist him in extirpating them once more 
out of his dominions; that the party of 
French troops with M. Law were at this 
very time maintained at his 
within a lundred miles of hi 
that he had, on groundless su picions, In- 
sulted the English honour—at one time 
sending troops to examine their fi 
Cossimbuzar, at another dri 
vakecl [agent] with diszrace ont of his 
presence; that he had promised a sum of 
gold rupees, then denied that promise, 
and then sent Omichund from the city 
under pretence that it was he who de- 
ceived the Euglish commanders in their 
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capital ; 
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business. On the other hand, the English 
had borne all these injuries patiently, and 
had even taken the field to assist him 
when alarmed by the approach of the 
Patans; but at length, secing no other 
remedy, their army was now marching to 
Moorshedabad, where they intended to 
refer their complaints to the decision of 
the principal officers of his government ; 
namely, Meer Jaffier, Roydullub, the Seits, 
Meer Murdeen, and Moonloll ; to which 
arbitration it was hoped that he would 
acquiesce, aud so spare the effusion of 
blood.” At this moment Omichund, who 
had not been enabled to discover anythin; 

of the trick intended against him, was fol- 
lowing the English army, and rendering 
services to Clive in communicating with 
Monichund, Nupcgmar, and other chiefs, 
At Moorshedabad I leer Jaffier continued 
shut up in his sti palace, which was. 
furnished with artille y, and made more 
like a place of arms’ than a dwelling- 
house. Mr. Watts was still in the sane 
city, but fecling that the moment for his 
hasty departure was arriving. On the 
llth, Meer Jaffier sent him 2 message, 
advising him toescape immediately. ‘The 
English soldiers and goods at Cossimbuzar 
had been sent off some days before, and 
Watts had everything ready for his own 
flight. Still, however, he lingered about 
the court of the nabob, being reluctant to 
quit his dangerous post until he received 
an express order from Clive. On the 
13th he was assured by a fresh messenger 
from Meer Jaffier that there was no longer 
any safety for him in Moorshedabad, as 
the nabob was going to attack his palace 
with cannon on the next morning. Upon 
this warning Watts stole out of the city, 
and travelled in his palanquin to Cossim- 
buzar, Where there remained Mr. Collet, 
Mf. Sykes, and a surgeon, who were to 
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make their escape with him. Watts or- 
dered a banquet for the evening, and 
adopted other urtifiees, to make the people 
believe, he intended staying in the fae- 
tory; but, having collected the English 
gentlanen, he put himself under the 


guidanee of a faithful Usbeg Tartar, ; 


struek across a wild and wntrequented 
part of the country, and after some strange 
adventures reached the head-quarters: of 
Clive at Culuah at three o'clock in the 


afternoon of the next day, having met on 


the road a messenger bearing Clive’s 
orders to join him. 

Intelligence of the fight of Mr. Watts 
was conveyed to the nabob the mor 
after his departure, just as he 
paring to caunonade Meer Jaffier’s palace. 
{le now discovered strong reasons for he- 
lieving what he had before tried to doubt, 
that there was a league between Jaffer 
and the Linglish. 
gave upall thoughts of cannonading 
general, and endeavoured to detach him 
trom his engagements with the English, 
and to win him back to his own service. 
Meer Jaffier received his overtures, but 
refused to quit his fortified residence to 
wait upon the nabob, Sinking his pride 
jin his terror, Suraj-u-Dowlah hereupon 
condescended to wait dpon the general in 
his own house, and an interview, with 
proper precautions on hoth sides, took 
place in Jaftier’s palace. The nabob was 

rofuse of promises, and at the end of the 
interview everything scemed changed 
again, for Meer Jattier swore upon the 
Koran to be true to his master; and the 
nabob swore to permit him, when the 
present troubles were over, to retire with 
his fumily and treasures to another pro- 
vinee. ‘This was on the U5th, and Suraj- 
awDowlah, who, from his own practice 
and experience, might have been ex- 


















peeted fo make a more correct estimate ; 


of the value of such vows and promises, 
was so clated that he sent off a letter of 
defiance to Clive, whose manifesto he had 
not yet received. He reproached the 
English commander with the want of 
justice and good fuith : he alluded to the 
flight of Mr. Watts proof of his trea- 
chery and evil intentions; he affirmed 
that his suspicion of the bad faith of the 
English had induced him to keep his 











Filled with dismay, he \ 
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> army on foot at Plassey ; and he called 
God and his Prophet to bear witness that 
Clive, and not he, had broken the treaty 
of February. At the sume time he rein- 
forced his army, sent Meer Jaffer to 
Plassey, as if confident in his truth, and 
wrote to M. Law to march back to Moor- 
shedabad with all speed. In the mean 
while Clive kept steadily advancing: on 
the 16th he halted at Patlee, and sent 
Major Coote to take Cutwah, a mud fort 
about twelve miles higher up, and com- 
manding the passage of the river Cossim- 
buzar, the governor of which had pro- 
mised to surrender after some show of 
resistance. Coote on approaching the 
fort waved a white flag; but the gover- 
nor had apparently changed his mind, for 
answer to the signal was given by 
canuon-balls, and a warm. fire was kept 
up from behind the mad walls for some 
time. As soon, however, as Coote put 
his Englishmen and his sepoys in order 
for an assault, the garrison set fire to the 
straw and matting which covered the 
walls to protect them from sun aud rain, 
ond fled out of the fort, wherein Coote 
found rice enoughsto supply an amy of 
10,000 men for a whole year. In the 
evening Clive came up with his main 
body and encamped iu the plain; but the 
next day the rainy season set in with ter~ 
rible violence, and he was obliged to 
seek shelter for his army in the houses 
and mud huts of the town of Cutwah, 
which stood near to the fort. Nearly 
every day sinee he had begun his march 
Clive had sent seeret messengers to Meer 
Jaffier; but no answer from that chief 
reached him until the 17th, and the letter 
then reecived was far from being satis- 
factory. Jaffier confessed to him that he 
had been reconciled to the nabob, and 
had taken an oath to be true to him; add- 
ing, however, that all this signified no- 
thing, and that he still expected the Eng- 
lish to keep their engagements. It was 
not easy to trust a man who could swear 
with so much readiness on every side, 
and Clive determined not to eross the 
river of Cossimbuzar—the holiest branch 
of the Ganges—antil he should obtain 
some further secnrities or assurances that 
Jaffier really intended to act with him. 
On the 20th —the anniversary of the 
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black-hole—the messenger who had been 
dispatched by Mr. Watts to Meer Jaffie 
returned to Cntwah, whore he reported to 
Clive that he had gained access to that 
chief, but that while couversing with him 
and his son Mecran, some offers came 
cdato the apartinent who seemed to be 
steadily devoted to the uabob, and that 
thereupon Mecran, changing ‘his tone, 
had told him he would cut of his head 
as a spy, and the heads of all the English 
that dared to eross the river into’ the 
island. But on the evening after the ar- 
tival of this messenger at the English 
quarters another seeret emissary appeared 
there, with two letters froin Meer Jalier, 
one addressed to Clive and the other to 
Omar-beg, who was in the English camp. 
Ju these letters Jatfier re-uffi 
solutions, and stated that his position at 
Plassey would be either on the ght 
or lett wing of the nabob’s army; that 
be was now in the catup and should be 
able to communicate more freely and fre- 
quently with the English, Ie ‘also gave 
some uecount of the state of the amy, 
but seemed to avoid entering into ang 
particulars as to the sonrse whiel 
ought to pursue upon reaching: Plassey 

The mind of the English commander 
Wis stl disqnieted hy suspicions and 
iseivings, With the assis 
fier's 3000 horse b 
hat without this 
despaired of it, 













































rnade sure of victory, 











as he was wholly desti- 
tite of cavalry, ‘The greatness of the 
stake tor which he was playing with so 
small an arniy, the heavy vesponsibility 
that lay upon him, rendered him irreso- 
Tule und uervens, aud he had recourse, 
for the first and Last time in his life, toa 
couneil of war. Having, on the morning 
of the 21st, a is officers to the 
tumber of fifteen,* he proposed the tol- 
lowing questions :—* Whether the army 
should immediately cross into the island 
of Cossimbuzar, and at all risks attack 
the nabob? or whether, availing them- 
selves of the great quantity of rice whieh 




























they had taken at Cntwak, they. should 
maintain themselves there during the 





* Crowe says twenty, but Sir Johan Mateo 
gives the names of all the officers fi 
found in Clive’s papers, and there 
bumber, including Citve, is sixteen. 











med his re- | 





ance of Jaf ° 


ion of strength he | 









' rainy season, and in the mean time invite 
the Mahrattas to enter the province und 
join them ?* Contrary to the established 
practice, Clive gave his opinion first— 
and it was, that they should remain where 
they were. Majors Kiipatriek and Grant 
with six other officers agreed with Clive: 
but Captain Coote differed with him, and 
his opposite opinion was supported by six 
other officers+ Coote’s notion was — 
i that the common soldiers were at pre- 
| Seut confident of success; that 2 stop so 
near the enemy world naturally quell 
this ardour: that the arrival of whe 
Freneh troops with M. Law would 
strength to the nabob’s force, and vigour 
to his councils: that they would ‘si 

; round the English army aud cut off 
comnuunication with Calentta, when dis 
tresses not yet foreseen might ruin it as 
cfiectually as the loss of a battle. He 
therefore advised that they should either 
advance and decide the contest immedi- 
ately, or immediately return to Calcutta.” 
But Clive's majority of nine had searcely 
arried the question against Coote’s seven, 
when Clive himself felt dissatised at 
the decision, and his mind began to re- 
me its vigour and firmucss. To collect 
his thoughts he retired aloue to a grove 
j of mango-trees a little beyond the town 
of Cutwah; he remained’ there for an 
hour in deep meditation ; but then he re- 
turned to his quarters with the word 
“Forward” on his lips; and, without 
jeousulting or caring for the council of 
war, he gave his orders that the army 
houtd cross the river on the following 
lmorning. At the hour appointed —at 
sunrise—the troops were put in motion: 
they had all crossed. the river by four in 
} the afternoon, aud after a vapid march 
they encamped, long after sunset, in a 
j Ngo grove near Plassey, and within a 
mile of the enemy. Clive, kept awake 
} by his auxions thoughts, keard during 
the whole night the drums, trumpets, and 
eymbals of the nabob’s host, who had 
been warned of the approach of the Eng- 
lish, and were making their barbarie music 
| to dispel drowsiness. After crossing the 
river in the morning, Clive received an- 



































































* Orme. 
t SirJoln Maleoim’s Life of Clive. 
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other letter from Mecr Jatlier, conveying 
incorreet intelligence about the position 
which the uaioh himself intended to oe: 
cupy. It appears, however, that this iu- 
sthess Was not intertional, and that 
-Dowlah, who never had a con- 
tut plan, altered his inteutions, In 
ne to Meer Jatfier, Clive said, that, 
she co-operated with his cavalry, 
he would make peace with the naboh. 
Sturaj-u-Dowlah, who was really in the 
cump at Pls as as sleepless as Clive: 
his army but he had no 
and no eonfidence in his chiefs, 
and it is even said that while sitting jn 
his tent he expected to be assassinated, 
At last the day broke whieh was to de- 
cide the fate of Bongal. 

The extensive ground oceupied hy the 
nabob’s army had defenees both natural 
and artificial: a deep winding river 
flowed round three of its sides, and the 
other side was in part traversed by a 
ditch; there were two tanks surrounded 
by high carthen embankments, and there 
were proves, thickets, and eminences in 
various directions. But, relying ou their 
superiority in numbers, the native troops, 
instead of waiting to be attacked, marched 
out to attack the English. Soon after 
sunrise they poured through all: their 





































openings and adyanced to the mango j 


grove where Clive lay. 
40,000 foot and 16,000 hor they had 
fifty heavy cannon, each drawn by a long 
train of white oxen, and pushed ‘on from 
behind by an elephant ; and, besides this: 
ordnance, there were some. field-piec 
under the direction of about forty French- 
men. ‘The cavalry was far superior in 
quality to auy that the English had yet 
seen in the Carnatic or in Bengal ; it was 
not composed of the unwarlike weak 
materials fonnd in the valley of the 
Ganges and the plains of Hindustan, but 
both men gpd hor were from the 
hardier clime of Novthern India. To 
oppose this vast host Clive had but 3000 
and of this munber only 1000 were 

r but his sepoys were ad- 
mirably trained and disciplined, were all 
commanded by British officers, and were 
enthusiasticaily attached to their general. 
AJI the artillery he had consisted of eight 
field-picces, but these were well placed 


They were 















































in the wood, and abl 
lery-men and by sailors from Watson's 
fleet. Clive expected every moment to 
receive a encouraging message from 
Meer Jafier, but nore came. The In- 
dians began the fight with their great 
guns. Clive ordered his people to sit: 
down on the ground, and the loud can- 
nonade of the enemy did them Httle mis- 
chief, the balls mostly striking the mango- 
trees over their heads. But when the 
Indians came a little nearer to the grove, 
the rapid fire of the English field-picees 
t execution on their crowded and 
confused 1 At eleven o'clock Clive 
resolved to keep up his cannonade, whieh 
scemed quite sufficient to deter the enemy 
from a near approach, all the rest of the 
day, and then, when night arrived, to 
penetrate into the nabob’s camp, these 
ght attacks having so often heen proved 
the best method of ruining native armies. 
About noon there fell a heavy shower of 
rain, which damaged the ammunition of 
the incautious Indians, and thereby ob- 
liged them to slacken their fire; but, 
's powder being well protected from 
the clements, his eight field-pieces in the 
grove kept up their fire with the greatest 
regularity. About the hour of noon one 
of his cannon-balls mortally wounded 
Meer Murdecn, one of the highest and 
hest officers of the enemy ; and the event 
greatly terrified the nabob, who was re- 
maining in his tent at a safe distance, 
and who had hitherto been flattered by 
those who took a nearer view of the 
battle with the assurance that his vietory 
was certain, But now Suraj-u-Dowlah 
could see nothing before him but defeat 
and treachery; aud, sending for Meer 
Jattier, he took bis turban from his head 
and threw it gn the ground, exclaiming, 
“ Jaftier, that turban you mnst defend.” 
Meer Jaffer bowed reverentially to the 
nahob, and to the symbol of him, the 
turban on the ground, and, crossing his 
hands on his heart, he protested he would 
do all that could be done for his prince. 
It is said that immediately after this in- 
terview Jaffier dispatched a messenger to 
Clive informing him of the morta] wound 
of the great officer, and of the mabob’s 
fears, and advising him to make an attack 
on the camp three hours after midnight: 


rved by artil- 
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but it is added that his messeng Grant presently fired into the mass, and 





too much afraid of the cannon 
venture to the English position. 
pears doubtful whether such mesgenger 
“Wag ever sent by the faltering 
ing conspirator, who was evidently de- 





termined not to commit himself én the ¢ 


field, or to risk anything until he should 
see a certainty of Clive’s success. But 
the increasing panic of the tyuanly na- 








bob soon made that suecess most certain. ! 


Roydullub, who was as deep in the eon- 
spiracy as Meer Jaffier, repaired to the 
eraven, to magnify the danger and to ad- 
vise him to retreat immediately to his 
capital. Suraj-t-Dowlah at once pave 
orders for commenciug the retreat, and 
at about two o'clock in the afternoon the 
firing of his great guns ceased altogether, 
and the long teams of white oxen were 
put to the cumbrous carriages to drag 
them off. Ina short time all that host, 
horse and foot, was seen retrenting through 
the camp, and nothing remained station- 
ary on that side except the small body of 
French adventurers who had ensconced 
* themselves and their field-pieces behirel 
the embankment of on of the tanks. ‘To 
dislodge these Frenchmen, Major Kil- 
patrick detached himself, without orders, 
from the grove, with two companies and 
two field-pieces. When be was made 









aware of this unauthorised movement, | 


Clive ran to Kilpatrick, veprimanded 
him, and sent him back to the grove to 
bring up the entire foree. As soon as 
the inglish began to approach in munt- 
hers, the French, seeing that they were 
left without any support, hastily aban- 
doned the tank and retreated to the rear 
of some iutrenchments in the interior of 
the camp. . 

While Clive was advancing, 
body of the nabob’s cavalry 
Nis flank: these were the troops of Meer 





a great 


Jaticr, but they were not recognised as j 


such by the English, for the promised 
white flag was not held out, nor was any 
other signal given ov Tnessage sent. Clive, 
conceiving that they were manewuvring 
to fail upon his baggage and his rear— 
which doubtless they would have done 
if he had been checked and heaten—de- 


tached three platoons of the fine and ay 


field-piece to stop their mareh. Major 
« 


Tt ap- | 


x, caleulat- | 








Jaftier, still making wo sigu, halted and 
fell back. ¢, in the mean time, bad 
taken possession of the tank which the 
French had abandoned, had occupied an 
eminence 200 yards to the left of the 
tank, and was’ now imaintaining from 
both these posts a warm canmonade. But 
the French kept their ground, some of 
the nabob’s troops railicd, and some of 
his heavy guns were again loaded and 
pointed upon the Kuplish. Some bodies 
of cavalry too advanced 

if to charge, but they wei 
stopped and driven back by Clive’s field- 
pieces. At last that great body of horse 
which had recently been on his flank 
began to move off the field without join- 
ing the rest of the nabob's army ; and 
this convineed Clive that they were the 
troops of Meer Jaffier, and that that con- 
spiraton was now in reality doing some- 
thing, in his timid way, to settle the 
affair. In a few minates Clive advanced 
still farther and fell upon the: French- 

















| men, who, finding themselves again ahan- 


doned by the natives, fled from their po- 
sition, and this time left their fietd-pieces 
behind them. ‘There was no more fight- 
ing; the nahob’s tens of thousands were 
flying towards Moorshedabad ; the whole 
camp, with tents, baggage, artillery, and 
oxen, was left in the undisputed pos- 
session of the English, whose booty upon 
that spot alone was of immense value. 
Suraj-u-Dowlah, mounted on a swift dro- 
medary, was the foremost in the flight : 
he was accompanied by some 2000 horse- 
men, and seems never to hav stopped or 
looked behind him till he reached his 
capital. Clive stated his loss at twenty- 
two killed and fifty wounded, and these 
chiefly blacks, and the loss of the enemy 












appeared on ; at about 500 killed and wounded. Afi 


of his litte army, British or sepoys, had 
behaved with the greatest @adiness and 
bravery, but pPaise was more particular] ly 
given to the 39th regiment, which still 
bears on its banners the name of * Plas- 
sey,” and the motto, Primus in Indis.* 
The English pursued the fugitives for 





* Orme —Colonel Wilkes.—Sir John Malcolm, 
Life of Lord Clive. Clive's own account of the 
hatlle, ina letter tothe seereteommittee, as given 
by Maicola.—T. B. Macaulay. 
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about six miles, aud then halted for the 
ht at Daudpore, where Clive received 
a. co) latory letter from Meer Jatfier, 
who-eame and) encamped in his ncigh- 
1 od that uight. At midnight the 
fallen nahob arrived at his palace in 
Moorshedahad, and assembled all the offi- 
cers that had escaped with him, to deli- 
berate what next was to he done, or what 
Meus were most proper to save Hiny 
from the wrath of his enemic 
were of opinion that he ought to deliver 
himself up to the English and trust to 
the magnanimity of “The Daring in 
War” and sume proposed that he shonld 
disponse his treasures with a liberal hand 
to his officers and troops, collect all of: 
the army that he could, place himself at 
the head of it, and try onee more the tor- 
tune of war. He agreed, or at least 
seemed to agree, with these bolder ad- 
yisers, whose advice in all probability 
sprung solely out of their desire of get- 
ting a part of his treasure ; but, dismiss- 
ing the conneil and retiring to the apart- 
ments of his women, his fears overcame 
fim, and he made up his mind to tly 
from his capital. The cireunstauces of 
his light were essentially Oriental, 
sembling scores of other stories told. of 
dethroned Kastern princes, Indians, Per- 
staus, Saracens, or Turks, Le took with 
him, grasped in his own hand, or hid 
nnder his own vest, a rich casket of 
els: and his chosen companious were 
favourite concubine and his confi- 
dential cunneh : with no other attendants 
than these, and disgnised in a mean dr 
he descended in the darkuess of uight 
from a window of the palace, threw hin- 
self into a boat, and ascended the river 
towards Patua, 

On the morning of the 24th of Juve, 
the day after the battle, Meer Juther 
waited upon Clive at Dandpore to el 
the musnud@ Conscious. how strange his 
conduct at Plassey must have appeared 
to the English, he was not withont his 
fears and trepidations, and, when Cli 
troops drew out to receive him with mili- 
tary honours, he fancied they intended 
ao kill him or make him their prisoner. 







































































Ife started back in a cold agoey, but 
Clive, hastily advancing to receive him, 
and embracing him, hailed hint as Nabob 





Some | 














of Bengal, Ori His fears 
were then stfficiently removed to allow 
of an honr’s consultation with the Eng- 
lish nabob-naker, who aceepted the ex- 
cuses he offered, and advised him to push 
forward to Moorskedabad with all his 
horse, in order to secure the palace and 
the treasury of Suraj-u-Dowlah.  Jaffier 
and his cavalry reached the eapital that 
evening, and the English made another 
advance of six miles. The treasury was 
scented ; and some elephants loaded with 
gold, dresses, furniture, and women, 
which Suraj-u-Dowlah had sent away 
previously to his own fight, were over- 
taken and brought back to the palace. 
Hlopes were also entertained of eaptaring 
the flying nabob himself, as troops of 




















2 
horse were sent in pursuit in various di- 
rections, On the 25th Clive arrived at 
Mandipore, and sent Messrs. Watts and 
Walsh, with ai ‘ort of sepoys, to pay a 
congratulatory visit to Meer Jaffier, and 
to look after the English sbare of the 
treasure. Watts, who was at home in 
Moorshedabad, where he knew all classes 
xd conditions of men, was seerctly as- 
sured that the Mohammedan and Hindu 
conspirators were resolved to withhold 
the treasure from their English allies; 
and that Roydulub, Mcerau the son of 
Jaffier, and Cuddum Ihussein Khan, an 
officer of distinction, were in a new plot 
to assassinate Clive. Whether true or 
false, Mr. Watts thonght fit to believe 
this information, and Clive thought it 
prudent to postpone his entry into Moor- 
shedabad until the 29th: and when he 
entered he was surrounded by 200 Eng- 
lish and 300 faithfal sepoys. Moreover 
he took up his quarters in a strong pa- 
lace, spacious enough to accommodate his 
500 men. In-a short time young Meeran 
waited upon him with all the flattery and 
adulation of the East: and Clive—we 
presume with a good escort—aceompa- 
nied Meeran to pay 2 visit to his father. 
Meer Jafficey was found installed in the 
royal palace, in the splendid hall where 
Stvaj-u-Dowlah had been wont to give 
audience. The musnud, or throne, was 
at the top of that hall, and Clive, per- 
eciving that Jaflier kept at a distance 
from the regal scat, took him by the 
hand, ted him up the hall, and seated him 
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upon the musnud. ‘Phat ancient maker 
and nnmaker of kings, the gaunt Earl of 
Warwick, never displayed more might, 
dignity, and decision. When Jaffer w 
thus pat in his prids of place, Clive com. 
pleted the Hastern ceremony by present- 
ing to him, on 2 goldéu plaiter, a heap of 
gold rupees, and’ then all present pro- 
strated themselves before Jaflier as their 
lawful sovereign, The next morning the 
new nabob paid a visit to the English 

















commander, and eutered upon the deli- | 








cate subject of the division of the Spoils. 
Me protested that there was not money 
enough left in Suraj-u-Dowlah’s treasury 
to pay what the Kuglish demanded, and 
what had been stipulated for in the treaty 
hetween them; but he assured Clive at 
the same time that he was most anxious 
to satisfy him, and that he would pay the 
full amount if time were allowed him. 
In order to come to some definitive ar- 
rangement, and to obtain seenrity from 
the only men capable of giving if, Clive 
proposed that ey shoud repair together 





to the residence’ of the seits, or great | 


Hindu bankers, who had nearly all hea 
concerned in the conspiracy against Suraj- 
n-Dowlah. Meer Jather onsented, and 
they went immediately to the seits, Clive 
being followed by Omichand, who fi- 
cied that he was higher than ever in the 
Vaglishman’s favour, and that the mo- 
ment was now at hand wher he should 
receive some of his lues of! rupees. But, 
on arriving at the seits, Omichund was 
not invited toa seat on the carpet with 
the other Hindu capitalists, and, some- 
what disconcerted and dismayed by thi 
slight, he sat himself down among. his 

















servants hear the outer part of the hall. ! 





The white or real treaty, containing all 
the stipulations and the stuns and’ pro- 
portions agreed upon. was now produced : 
and Clive, turning to Mr. Ser: fion, who 
was in attendance with Mr. Wat 
“Itis now time to undeecive Omichand.” 
Serafton, who spoke the Janguage of the 
country well, went up to the Hindu, who 
Tose at his approach, and said—* Omi- 
chund, the red paper is a trick : you are 
to have nothing!” ‘The old man stu 
gered as if struck hy a thunderbolt, 
fainting, would have fallen to the 


























ned, 
arth 
if his attendants had not caught him in 









, said, : 





their amns. He was conveyed to his p: 
Janquin and carried to his honse in the 
city, where he lay for several hours in- 
ble and speechless. His intellect, 
once so keen, uever made more than a 
j partial return: Clive recommended, what 
was a common cure for grief and sick- 
ness among the Hindus, a pilgrimase to 
me famed pagoda or temple; the old 
mau went to oue of the most celebrated 
of all these shrines, but he returned un- 
cured ; he feil into a state of idiocy, and 
died about a year and a half after re- 
ceiving the mortal shock. His deathlike 
: swoon and departure from the hall of the 
seits occasioned no emotion there; and 
the contracting parties to the white treaty 
calmly settled their money affairs. The 
treaty, as written in Persian and English, 
was read, and, after mach conversation, 
it was settled, that one half of the sum 
promised the English should be paid im- 
mediately in coin, plate, and jewels taken 
out of the treasury ; and that the other half 
should be discharged in three years by 
equal annual instalments ; that Roydulinb 
should reecive the five per cent. whieh 
had been promised to Omichund, &e. 

On the znd of July, two days after this 
couference, Meer Jaflier reecived the 
glad tidings that Suraj-u-Dowlah had. 
been taken at Rajahmahal, through the 
information of a poor fakeer or dervish, 
who had recognised him in his disguise, 

aving had good reason to rementher the 
person of the tyrant, inasmuch as he had 
been deprived of his ears about thirteen 
months before by order of this nabob. 
‘This earless wight led a brother of Meer 
Jaffier, who was residing at Rajahmsaha 
to the fgitive’s hiding-place, and Su 
u-Dowlah was seized and hastily cous 





























































veyed by a strong guard hack to Moor- 
At the hour of midnight he 


hedahad. 
| Was bronght like a to the pre- 
senee of Meer, Jaftier, the palace 
j which had so recently been his own. 
Ile behaved in the most abjeet monner, 
rawliig in the dust at the new naboh’s 
j fect, weeping and peaying for merey. Tt 
is suid that Meer Jaflier, moved both by 
j coutempt and pity, iutended to spare his 
j 1Ho, but that Meeran, his son, le and 
wuctous a scoundrel as the fallen nabob, 
j insisted that he ought to he put to death 








felon 
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to render the musnud and his sucecssion 
to it the more secure. ‘lhe vietim was 
carried oif by the soldiers to a distant 
chamber, the vilest in the palace, and 
there secured with a guard at the door. 
Before the day dawned Meeran sent a 
trusty servant and assassin to the cham- 
ber with an order to the guard to make 
an end of the prisoner, As the door flew 
open Suraj-u-Dowlah saw the intention, 
and fell into an agony of fear and horror, 
When he could speak he implored for a 
short respite to make his ablutions like a 
troe Mussulman, and say his prayers, in 
order that his soul might not perish with 
his body. ‘There chanced to be a pot of 
water close at hand, and the guards took 
it and ciupticd it on his head, and while 
the water was trickling to the earth 
Meeran's servant plunged a dagger into 
his body. ‘The soldiers finished the 
batchery with their swords, and in the 
course of the following day the mangled 
remains of Suraj-u-Dowlah were exposed 
on an elephant in the streets of Moorshed- 
abad, and then deposited in the tomb of 
his predecessor, Aliverdy Khan. Ilis 
ny career had been very short, for 
he was only twenty years old whew it 
ended. Meeran, his narderer, was: sill 
yornger, being ouly in his seventeenth or 
eighteenth year. 

M. Law, on getting Snraj-u-Dowlah’s 
last suminons, had commenced his merch 
back to Moorshedabad, but, npon ree: 
ing intelligence of the battle of Pla 






































he stopped short when within twenty 
miles of the place where the fugitive 


nabof was taken. 1f the Frenchman had 
eontinned his march for a single day he 
might have met and saved the nabob. 
Law soon got the news of the capture and 
death of the wretched man, upon which 
he retreated with all speed into Bahar, 
intending to offer his services to Ram- 
parrain, the@ice-nabob of the province, 
and adfinda who was supposed to have 
been greatly attached to Suraj-u-Dowlah. 
This movenient ¢ dalam in the new 
government at Moorsiedabad, and Clive 
readily agreed to seud troops in pursuit 
of the dangerous Frenchmaa; Meer 
Jaffier being afraid to trust Ibs own 
army. Coote was appointed to the com- 
mand of this flyivg column, whieh cou- 
































sisted of 230 Europeans, 300 sepoys, 50 
Lasears, and 2 field-pieces. The" bag- 
gage, stores, carriages, ammunition, and 
provisions, were to be conveyed up the 
river jn boats; but there was sé*mach 
diffieulty and delay; that the colwtia 
could not begin its march till the 6th oF 
July, when Law had got half-way to 
Patna. Coote encountered many diffi- 
culties: through want of a sufficient 
number of boatmen he was often obliged 
to wait for the boats; it was the 10th of 
July ere he reached Rajahmahal, and 
the boats did not arrive tll the 11th. 
Meer Jaffier’s brother, who commanded 
in that district, would afford the English 
no assistance. Coote was detained here 
three days, and jt was the 18th before he 
reached Boglipore, a place about 105 
miles from Moorshedabad. Continuing 
to advance, though with little hope of 
overtaking Law, who was reported to be 
beyond Patna, Coote on the 21st reached 
Monghir, expecting to be received as a 
friend; but, seeing the garrison standing 
by their guns with lighted matches, he 
rade a circuit and avoided the place. 
On the 28rd he arrived at Burhai, and, 
landing his field-pieces and ammunition, 
he marched the same evening six miles 
further. On the following day, the English 
soldiers, worn ont by heat and fatigue, 
were almost ina state of open mutiny. 
Coote ordered them all into the boats, 
aud with the sepoys alone pushed on to 
the town of Bahar. On the 25th, while 
the English were stiil following in the 
slow boats, which were towed against the 
stream by natives pressed into that ser- 
ice, Coote and the sepoys entered Fut 
wah, which was only seven miles from 
Patna. Flere he received letters and a 
deputation from Ramuarrain, who endea- 
voured to excuse himself for having per- 
mitted M. Law to escape through his 
territories. He declared that he had ae- 
knowledged and proclaimed Meer Jaffier 
as rightful nabob of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar; and, as a matter of course, he 
professed the greatest friendship for the 
English. Yet the deputation charged 
with these compliments and congratu- 
lations were ordered to ascertain Coote’s 
strength and sitation, with the view of 
surprising and destroying him. On the 
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Very mext day the sepoys by land and 
the Begiich in the boats saved at Patna, 
und quartered themselves in the com. 
® spacious building just 
out the western wall of the city. 
Coote: would have immediately waited 
apoa Ramnarrain, but he received a mes- 





* 6age from that chief begging him to take 


“rain was: seeking 


=a 


restand defer his visit till the morrow. 
In the evening two or three of the Eng- 
lish who were tcading their cattle to the 
water-side were, without any provoca- 
tion, assaulted by some peons belong- 
ing to the garrison. Coote complained 
of these outrages, but Ramnarrain gave 
him no satisfaction; and requested him 
uot to pay his visit on the morrow, lest 
quarrels should arise between his people 
and the English. Moreover, one of Coote’s 
officers, who was suppored not to nnder- 
stand the language, overheard two nitive 
chicts discussing a project for massacr 
the English detachment. The next 
Coote fonnd an opportunity of conferrin 
with some of the rilutions of Mce 
Jafier, who assured him that lemnar- 
to compass his destruc 
tion, and to establish Itimself as-an inde- 
pendent power in Babar; that he ex- 
pected assistance from the neighbouring 
Nabob of Onde; that he had sent M. Law 
into Onde, with recommendations to that 
conrt, to wait uutil the new confederacy 
should be ready. ‘This information de- 
termined Coote to press forward to the 
frontier of Onde. Every obstacle was 
thrown in his way by Ramnarrain, who 
pretended all the time to be anxious to 
promote the expedition; anda large body 
of troops who hovered on the line of 
Coote’s march wore so dubious an aspeet 
that it was difficult to know whether they 
were friends or fous. Coote, however, on 
the Ist of Angust, reached a small town 
situated at the confluence of the Sona and 
Ganges. Three days were speut in Try 
ing the troops, dilllocks, and bagsave 
across the broad river: and on the 
the detachment was assembled at Chup- 
rah, where Coote was informed that Law 
ched Benares, more than 140 
Further pursuit was utterly 
Sit cousidered pradeit 
ss the frontivr of the powerful ruler 

of Oude with so small a force, exhausted 
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triumph and joy, aud 





by fatigue and deprived of many of their 
materials of war by the sinking of some 
of the boats. Coote therefore rested at 
Chuprah, where, on the l2th of August, 
he received a letter from Clive, ordering 
hin to return, aud, if possible, to deprive 
Ramnatrain of the government of Bahar 
on his way back. The rapid stream of 
the Ganges, which had so impeded the 
boats on their way Up, proportionately 
favoured their descent; and, embarking 
his troops, Coote glided down to Patna 
in one short day. “There he would have 
assaulted Ramnarrain in the citadel, but 
this bold measure was opposed by Meer 
Jaffier’s brother; and in a few days Mcer 
Jaffer himself changed his mind, began 
to suspect his own relations of aiming at 
2 separate sovereignty in Bahar, and in- 
structed or implored Coote to treat Ram- 
narrain with kinduess and consideration, 
and enter into arrangements with him, 
A conference was, therefore, held in 
Patna, aud Ramnarrain swore, in the 
Hindu fashion, to be trae to Meer Jaffier, 
Other solemn vows were made by other 
parties, every one of them intending to 
break their oaths as soon as they should 
find a fitti € opportunity, On the 7th of 
September, Coote, leaving all quict at 
Patua, re-embarked his detachment on 
the Ganges, and in seven days reached 
Moorshedabad. 

Tn the mean time—on the 6th of July 
—Clive and the English committee hat 





j obtained payment, in coined silver, of 


1,271,666 rupees, amounting in English 
money to 800,0004 ; in addition to which 


j Clive had taken or accepted from Meer 


Jaflier, as his own private reward, about 
200,0002 sterling, or, according to his own 
Statement, about 160,000 The money 
filled 700 chests, embarked in 100 boats, 
which proceeded under the care of sol- 
diers to Nudea, whence they were es. 
covted to Fort William by afl the bouts 
of the English sqnadcou, with banners 
tying aud music sonuding—a scene of 
a remarkable con- 
trast to the seene of the preceding year, 
when Suraj-v-Dowlah had ascended the 











t uses Clice made of his wealth 
nnuity of 300/. on itis old enn. 
mander Laurence, who liad grown old in the sen 
vice without growing rich. 
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same stream triumphant from the con- 
quest and plunder of Caicutta. Between 
the 9th and 30th of August the company 





received, in gold, jewels, and cash, 
3,255,095 rupees. The other advantages 


which the new nabob had promised the 
English were ~-a right to establish a mint 
of their own at Caleutta; the entire ex- 
pulsion of the French for ever, and the 
delivery to the company of their factories 
and effects; the entire property of all 
lands within the Mahratta diteh at Cal- 
cutta to be vested in the company 
600 yards all round without the said 
ditch’; the cession of all the land in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta that lay be- 
tween the river, the lake, and Calpec, 
the company paying the usual rent to the 









nabob; and full freedom of trade through- | 
out the three provinces, except that the { 


old prohibition against their trading in 
salt, betel, and some other commodities, 
was to remain in force, -As the trade in 
salt was very profitable, some of the 
English at Caleutta endeavoured to ob- 
tain at Icast a part of it; aud before Meer 
Jaffier had been many weeks on the mus- 
aud, he complained ‘that the treaty had 
heen inf inged i in this particular. 

The company’s mint at Calcutta began 
to coin rupees by the T9th of August. 
Threv days before this, Admiral Watson, 
who had so materially contributed to the 
sneeess of the war, died of a jungle fever. 
Clive remained with the committee at 
Moorshedabad to press the naboh for 
more nioncy ; the great payment already 
made not amounting toe the promised 
half, and the time fixed for the first in- 
stalment of the second half being near at 
hand. Meer Jaffier and h 
gined that the private gratifications given 
to the English commander would render 
him less active and severe as to the pub- 
lie account, but Clive let them know that 
they must pay punetually all that they 
had agreed to pay, aud he also insisted 
in the tone of a master, that they must 
observe the treaty in every other respeet, 
and by no means deprive the chicts who 












had been parties tw it of any of their | 


places, emoluments, or promised reward: 
The new nabob was already plotting 
against the said chiefs and the Hiydu 
haukers, being eager to destroy aud phin- 












“1 der those who had helped to raise him. 
Almost immediately after Coote’s return 
from Patna, Clive repaired to Caleutta, 
leaving Messrs. Watts, Scraftor, “and: 
Maningham to transact the company’ 
ailairs at Moorshedabad. — Coote’s ‘ 
tachment was quartered at Cossimbuzar; 
and the rest of the troops who had fought r 
at Plassey, and conquered a country more 
extensive and more populous than the 
whole of Great Britain, were sent down 
the river and quartered at Chanderna- 
gore, a place then considered more healthy 
than Calcutta. Clive was received with 
wonderful acclamations, and he wit- 
nessed the effects of his achievements 
in the restoration of commerce, confi- 
dence, and prosperity. 

For some time, while Clive was chang- 
ing nabobs and rooting out the French 
in Bengal, his countrymen on the Coro- 
mandel coast endeavoured to preserve a 
truce with the French at Pondicherry. 
The presidency of Madras, which had. 
dispatched most of the troops and ships 
to co-operate on the Hooghly, instructed 
€aptain Calliand, who remained with 
Mohammed Ali ia Trichinopoly, uot to 
engage in any warlike operations. But 
when they received intelligence of some 
of the successes obtained in Bengal, and 
perceived that the French in the Carnatic 
were receiving no reinforcement, they 
resolved to make an attempt upon Ma- 
dura, and to try all the means in their 
power to subject the whole country to 
their ally, who was now greatly embar- 
rassed by the rebellion of two of his 
younger brothers. Captain Calliaud was 
ordered to march to, Madura; and he 
took the road accordingly, though much 
distressed by want of money. Reaching 
Madara, Calliand made an unsuccessful 
attempt on the place, and before he cowd 
repeat the assault he was recalled to Tri- 
chinopoly by information that the French 
were showing themselves in that neigh- 
bourhood: this was on the 2ist of May 
UUi8r). Me instantly masde up his mind 


hind him, and to 
chinopoly, whieh w 
European infantry, . 
sepoys, 600 men furnished by a Hindu 
chief of Tanjore, and about 400 worthless 



























© tain a correspondence with their 


. in triumph ; 
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fellows.: belonging to Mohammed Ali. 
According to Orme, these auxiliarica 
were fit for nothing but night-watches, 
and. not jeven fit for that without being 
watched, : themselves. There were no 
fewer than 500 French prisoners within 
the walls, who had found Means to main- 

i country- 
: prepared to 








men outside, and who we 
rise upon the Rarrison, 

army, which had commenced operations 
several days before Captain Calliaud re, 
ceived the letter at Madara, consisted of 
1000 Europeans, infantry aud artillery, 
150 European cavalry, aud 3000 sepoys, 
supported by several field-picces, all 
under the command of M. d’Auteuil. 
Pondicherry had been left with Searcely 
any garrison, and vast exertions and sa- 
etifices had been made in the hope that 
‘Trichinopoly might he taken while Cal 
Hund w. away at Madara. 
threw shot and shell into the 
four successive days, and then summoned 
it in form. The Rnglish: officer in com- 
mand replied that he would defend the 
place to the fast extremity. 
pected that WAatouil would attempt a 
storm, but he remained quiet bebind his 
batteries; and, a day or two after, Cal- 
fiand, with admirab! le rapidity and skill, 
veached the vicinity, completely deceived 
the French as to the path be intended to 
take, turned the long lines drawn out to 
intereept him without Teceiving a shot, 
got hetween the besiegers and the be- 
Sieged, and finally entered Trichinopoly 
‘ but so exhansted by the 
ual fatigues he had undergone that 








town daring 











Mpport. Tis arrival was anounced to 
the French by a dise ¢ of twenty-one 
camion. 1)’Auteuil raised the ieee the 
same day aud retreated to Seringham, 
whenee “he soon withdrew to Pondi- 
cherry, mortified and humiliated in no 
common degree, 
war again | 
ontil the 
incnt, took the important English factory 
of Vizagaparam, 














While the presidency of Madras were 
demanding mosey from Mohammed Ali 
hy letters vessengers, Dajee Row's 





The besieging j 


It was ex-4 


e cout no longer walk or stand without = 


After his retreat the ! 
anguished in the Carnatic | 
French, by an unexpected move- ; 


iuto the country to exact, - 











at the sword’s point, tribute or black mail 
from the same poor potentate. The nubob 


200,000 rupees; but this 
much the jess able 


made him so 
to pay his debts to the 
English, whose treasury was almost 
empty. But worse followed 3 for Mohani- 
med Ali, besides the 200,000 rupees in 
hand, had promised the Mahryattas 250,000 
more tn futuro; and he pretended that 
the English should furaish this sum out 
of the rents of the lands he had assigned 
to them for their services in establishing 
his authority. This demand was at first 
met by the presidency with anger, and a 
resolution to resist it, Morari Row, and 
the ehiets of some of the other Mahratta 
tribes, offered to assist the English; but 
their services would have cost as much 
as the sum in dispute, and their return 
into the country would have been a fresh 
scourge, and a new cause of inipoverish- 
ment. The English, says Orme, “had 
ho alternative bat to pay or fight.” For 
fighting they had not Meu enough, and 
for paying they had not money enough ; 
but the credit of the company was known 
even in the camps of the wild Mahrattas, 
and when the Unglish consented to pay, 
they agreed to take part of the amouut in 
coin and part in bills, 

In the month of September a squadron 
twelve ships appvared off Fort St. 
id. The Pnglich authorities in the 

fort sent off a gentleman to congratulate 

the admiral on’ his safe arrival, and to 
deliver a letter conta ning some ne ary 
and important information, When the 

Messenger got near to the ships he dis- 

vered that they were not English, bat 

French—it was too late to retreat—he 

concealed the letter, went on board, and 

was made prisoner. This French fleet was 
commanded by M. Bouvet, who enjoyed 
the reputation of being one of the best naval 

officers of Fy Trance; and it had on board 20) 

pieces of battering cannon, some mortars, 

and a great number of bombs and balls, 

the regiment of J. orraine, nearly 100) 
50 artillerymen, and 60 volun- 

troops being under the com~ 

d of the Marquis de Soupires. Four 

of the flegt were 60-gun shipss two carried 

gums each, three others varied from 36 

2 guns each, and there were two sleops 

tf 
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of war of 16 gunseach, and a boml-ketch. 
The English from Fort St. David saw 
these ships repair to Pondicherry and 
there land the troops; this was on the oth 
of September ; and a day ar two after the 
whole flest disappeared, leaving the Eng- 
Tish much perplexed as to its next desti- 
pation aud object. ‘The fact was, the 
mishap of thy messenger had had the most 
happy and mhexpected consequences for, 
whilst the marquis was deciding how to 
attack Fort St. David by sea and land, 
Ronvet discovered the jetter which the 
messenger had copecaled, and this epistle 
upset the whole scheme, for the council 
of Fort St, David mentioned im it that Ad- 
miral Watson, with his fleet from the 
Hooghly, was expected on the coast by 
the midule of September. And, as Bouvet 
apprehended that the junction of Watson 
with some Inglish ships already on the 
coust would form a force superior to his 
own, lie determined to fy while there was 
yet time; and in so great a hurry was he, 
that he would not even wait to land the 
heavy artillery and heavy ammunition 
which he had brought, for the landing 
must have ocenpied some time, and then 
the taking in of haliast would have ocen- 
picd more. Crowding all his canvass he 
hore away for the Mauvithus or Bourbon— 
flying from Watson, who had been nearly 
amonth in his winding-sheet, and whose 
ficet, under the command of Rear-admiral 






























Povocke, was still in the Hooghly, On 
the very day on which Bouvet took his 


departure, Captain Calliaud took Madura 
by making @ fresh expedition from Tri- 





ehinopoly, and by carrying a military 
chest, well filled, with him. One hun- 
dred and seventy thousand rupees was the 
price paid to the native chiefs and garri- 
son for the surrender of this important 
place, the possession of which was of the 
highest importance to the English inte- 
yests in Coromandel. Calliaud moreover 
suceecded in detaching many of the petty 
chiefs from the French, and in inducing 
turbulent trihes im the woods and hills to 
recognise the authority of Mohammed Ali. 
On the other side, however, the French, 
yeinforeed as they had been, were not in- 
active, or'without triumphs and snecesses. 
Their dread of the arrival of Watson’ 
fleet deterred them from attacking Fort 
St. David; and, as the Marquis de Sou- 

ires’s orders forbade his engaging in any 

istant expedition, they could not try 
their fortunes again at Trichinopoly : they 
therefore confiued their operations to the 
country between Pondicherry and the 
Paliar, where they took Chitteput, and 
two or three other inferior forts garrisoned. 
by natives. Little else occurred daring 
the remainder of the year, except a quarrek 
between the mother and brother of Mo- 
hammned Ali and the commandant of the 
English garrison at Arcot, who suspected 
that those near relations of the nabob 

conspiring agaiust him and the 
ish, ‘Che commandant, after exer- 
ng some very arbitrary authority and 
giving mortal offence to the nabob's 
brother, was recalled by the presidency, 
aad succeeded by a more prudent officer. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ARRIVAL OF A FRENCH FLEET. 


As soon as war had been declared in 
Enrope the government of Louis XV. had 
commenced preparations for a formidable 
expedition to the east; and the arrival of 
a great armament was now daily expected 
at Pondicherry. It was not, however, 
until the 28th of April, 1758, that a 
squadron of twelve ships reached that 
coast. These ships were commanded by 
Count d’Aché, and they had on board a 
regiment of infantry Rearly 1100 strong, 
a corps of artillerymen, and a number of 
officers of distinction, all under the com- 
mand of Count Lally, a veteran officer of 
Irish extraction, who had been all his life 
in the service of France, and who hed 
fought against the Emplish at Fontenoy. 
So high id Lally stand at this time, that 
he had been appointed governor-general, 
with the most extraordinary powers, over 
all the French possessions ‘and. estublish- 
ments in India, ‘I'he court of Versailles 
confidently anticipated that this new force 
being added to the troops under the Mar- 
quis de Soupires would be sufficient to 
clear the whole Coromandel coast of the 
English, and restore the supremacy of the 
French in the Carnatic. In compliance 
‘with the orders and instructions laid down 
for him, Lally was to commence opera- 
tions by the reduction of Fort St. David. 
He dropped into Pondicherry with two of 
the ships, and d’Aclié repaired at once to 
Fort St. David, where two English fri- 
gates, the only ships on the station, were 
run ashore and wrecked to prevent their 
being captured. The French ships an- 
chored two miles to the southward, off 
Cuddalore, and waited there till troops 
from Pondicherry should invest the fort 
by land. But on the yery next day Ad- 
miral Pococke, who some time before had 
brought Watsou’s squadron round to 
Ceylon, stood into the road and brought 





M. d’Aché to action. The English squa- 
dron was inferior in number ; some of the 
ships were foul and damaged, and scarcely 
fit for service; some of the captains mis- 
understood the various signals made by 
the admiral ; and in one or two instances 
the signals could not be obeyed through 
the unmanageableness of the ships, Ne- 
vertheless Pococke inflicted a severe blow 
on the French, the end of the drawn battle 
being the loss of 500 in killed and wounded 
on their side; while the English counted 
only twenty-nine killed and ei; hty-nine 
wounded. “ One of d’Ache’s 5) ips, the 
‘Bienaimc,’ was stranded after the battle 
in consequence of damage done by English 
shot to her cables. Pococke’s shi s, how- 
ever, had suffered greatly in their spars 
and rigging, and, in the various mancu- 
vres which followed the battle, they drifted 
to leeward, and the French were enabled 
to come to anchor in the night in the roud 
of Alamparva. Before the seafight began, 
some of the French troops from Pondi- 
cherry, hurried on by the impetuous Lally, 
without baggage, and even provisions, got 
to the. rear of Fort St. David and drove in 
some English outposts. On the following 
day, the 30th of April, the Marquis de 
Soupires joined them with more troops, 
some heavy cannon found in Pondicherry, 
and a convoy of provisions. On the Ist 
of May, Lally, escorted by some French 
cavalry, arrived in person, and detached 
Count d’Estaing to take up a position 
near Cuddalore, which was no stronger 
now than when attacked twelve years be- 
fore by M. Dupleix. It was garrisoned 
by four companies of sepoys and a few 
artillerymen, and, to add to the precari- 
ousness of its situation, it contained within 
its walls 150 French prisoners. In the 
evening this very weak garrison was re- 
inforeed from Fort St. David by thirty 
F2 
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Enropeans and a few Lascars. But Cud- 
dalore was not defensible, and could not 
have been held for any length of time 
even by a much stronger garrison ; and, 
after a conference, Major Potier, the com- 
mandant of Fort St. David, agreed to 
evacuate it in four days, the troops being 
allowed to retire with the honours of war, 
with their arms and ammuuition, to Fort 
St. David, and the French prisoners to be 
sent to another part of the coast and there 
to remain neutral. 

M. Lally, who knew nothing of India 
or of the strange and complex nature of 
Indian society, and who was too hot- 
headed and presumptuous to be guided 
by those who had more knowledge, 
created the greatest disgust hy forcibly 
employing different cas of the natives 
in labours to which they had never been 
accustomed, and which they considered 
derogatory to their condition and dis- 
honourable to the castes to which they 
belonged. The more rigour he exercised 
the greater became the difficulty of getting 
any work done, ‘The sepoys and all 
others who did not belong to the very 
lowest castes would neither dig in the 
trenches nor drive the trains, and when 
Lally threatened or punished them they 
deserted. Thus no ground was broken, 
and the heavy artillery and stores, though 
they had only a few miles to traverse, 
were brought up very slowly. But M. 
@'Aché contrived to lend assistance by 
water; he lauded troops and cannon at 
the mouth of the river Panaur, about a 
mile to the north of the fort, and on the 
15th Lally opened a fire upon the gar- 
rison from an unfinished battery and from 
a great distance. It was not by means 
like these that Fort St. David, now regu- 
larly fortified on all sides and defended 
by a garrison of 619 Europeans,* 1600 
natives, sepoys, lascars, and Topasses, 
could be reduced, Buton the 1th Lally 
opened another battery from the ramparts 
of Cuddalore, and brought two or three 
guns to bear from points nearer at hand ; 
and on that night a general assault was 
made upon the English outworks, some 


















* OF this number 83 were sick, 285 were 
tive, and 250 were seamen, the crews of the two 
frigates which had rum ashore on the appearance 
of the Fiench squadron. 














of which were carried. On the 17th 
Lally began to break ground, and, forcing 
his people to labour during the scorching 
heat of the day as well us during the 
night, he had a great trench finished ‘by. 
the night of the 19th. On the 20th he 
made another trench and repaired “a 
bridge which crossed a canal. During 
five days he erected several other bat- 
teries, and girded the fort with more 
trenches. - Meanwhile, through a defec- 
tive discipline and some other faults, im- 
putable to the officers in command, great. 
desertions had taken place among the 
natives from the garrison. A great ab- 
surdity was also committed in keeping up 
a coutinual fire from the fort, wasting 
guypowder and shot, ruining many of 
the gun-carriages, shaking the walls, and. 
doing very little mischief to the French. 
On the 30th the French had advanced 
their trenches to within 200 yards of the 
glacis, and opened three more batteries. 
Just as their fire became most terrible, 
the English found that they had consumed 
nearly all their gunpowder, and that the 
French bombs, by injuring the reservoirs, 
had left them seareely any water to drink. 
As their only hope, they looked seaward 
for Admiral Pococke’s squadron, Baffled 
by contrary winds and currents, and then 
by dead calms, it was the 28th of May 
before Pococke could reach the road, and 
then he saw d’Ache’s whole squadron ly- 
ing at anchor at Pondicherry. I. d Aché, 
who, besides the wounded in the late 
action, had a great many sick én board, 
was of opinion that his ships should be 
auchored near to each other, and close in 
shore, so as to have the support of the 
land-batteries; but Lally, hurrying round 
from Fort St. David, insisted that the 
squadron ought to stand out and fight the 
English in the open sea. ‘Taking there- 
fore on board 400 Europeans and about 
us many sepoys and fascars, d@Aché 
weizhed anchor on the 3lst; but, instead 
of bearing down upon Pococke, who 
could not possibly work up to him, he 
kept cautiously to the windward, with 
the evident determination of avoiding a 
combat. But Pococke could no more 
reach Fort St. David than he could reach 
WAché; the ‘Cumberland, one of the 
worst of his bad ships, kept falling away 
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to leeward, and in looking after her his 
whole force drifted down to Alamparva, 
where, on the Sth of June,he was told 
that Fort St. David 
Mjor Polier, who had acted so imprn- 
dently that his ammunition was all ex- 
pended when most uceded, had indeed 
capitulated on the 2nd, In the evening 
a company of French grenadiers were 
admitted within the fort, and the garrison 
marched with drums and colours to the 
foot of the glacis and surrendered them- 
selves to the French line drawn up to 
receive them. They were, with all. con- 
venient speed, conducted to Pondicherry, 
where it was stipulated they should re- 
main until an equal number of French 
prisoners were delivered there, when the 
English were to be sent to Madras, or 
Devi-Cottah, at the option of M. Lally, 
who rejected the proposal that Fort St. 
David should not he demolished during 
the war, and, in consequence of instruc. 
tions from France, immediately ordered 
all the fortifications to be razed to the 
Lally next determined to 
obtain possession of Devi-Cottah, and he 
immediately detached’ M. WEstaing in 
that direction with a considerable force, 
which was however reduced on the march 
by the frequent desertion of the sepoys. 
The garrison of Devi-Cottah, which 
consisted of only thirty English and G00 
sepoys, abandoned the place at his ap- 
proach, and marched away for Trichi- 
nopoly. ,After the capture of Devi- 
Cottuh, Lally marched his army from 
Fort St. Duvid back to Pondicherry, 
entered that city, where pompous pre- 
parations had been ordered, in a tri- 
umphant procession, aud celebrated a Te 
Dewm for his successes, But he had 
scarcely done praising the Lord ere he 
hegan quarreling with the gentlemen of 
the council, on aceount of the emptiness 
of the treasury, which seriously impeded 
his future operations. He thus early 
prepared a strife and a hatred which in 






























the end brought him to a Iameutable ! 


death; and he accused powerful and re- 
sentful men of having appropriated the 
public money to their own use. If he 
could have found rupees he would have 





had® capitulated. | 





procecded immediately against Madras, 
for Polier's wretched defence of Fort St. 
David had given him a mean opinion of 
the military prowess of the English in 
India, and led him to aati ‘ipate an easy 
vietory. In rummaging the exhausted 
treasury of Pondicherry he discovered a 











j bond for 5,600,000 rupees, which had 


been given by the Rajah of Tanjore to 
Chunda Saheb, and by Chunda Saheb to 
the French, in satisfaction for some of 
the various claims which they had upon 
him. Lally determined to enforce pay- 
ment of this bond, and taking the field he 
advanced towards Tanjore, with one in 
his camp that had pretensious to the 
sovereignty of the country.* The march 
was long, and the disposition of the 
country people everywhere unfavourable, 
for the treatment which Lally had given 
the natives at the siege of Fort St. David 
had revolted their prejudices. No bul- 
lock-men or market-people would follow 
him except by co: apulsion, and every act 
of compulsion tended to spread and in- 
crease the ill-will against him. His 
want of money and almost total want of 
provisions, even at the beginning of the 
march, induced him to rob and plunder ; 
and the French soldiery, when once they 
got accustomed to these operations, cori- 








j Sidered everything as their own that the: 


could seize or extort at the point of the 
sword, A regiment of hussars was con- 





* «The French,” says Orme, “had found in 
Fort St. David a prisoner of greater consequence 
than they expeeted ; his name was Gatica: he was 
eto the depused king of Tanjore, whose pre- 
ons the English asserted in 1749, when they 
entered the country and took Devi-Cottah. 
king then and now reisi 
place to them in propriety, stipulated, by a 
article, that they should’ prevent this pret 
from giving any molestation in futures to ins 
which it was necessary to secure his person; but 
ithdrew himself ont of their reach ; how ever, 
being in possession of his uncle, who was the 
leading man of the party, and had entirely 
managed his nephew, the ined him a pri 
soner, but under an easy cont nt, Within the 
fort, where he remained until fated by the fall of 
the place to be employed by the French with the 
same views as nine years before by the Evzlish: 
and Gatiea was now produced at Poudicherry wif 
much ostentation and ceremony, in order to ex- 

ite the «pprehensions of the king, that the pre- 
fender himself would appear and accompany the 
French army, whom nevertheless thoy did not 
proclaiin 
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stantly employed in cattle-lifting, and the 
unfortunate natives saw their cows and 
their oxen driven into the French camp, 
where no price was ever paid, or even 
promised. ‘The effect of this, however, 
was slight and trivial, compared to the 
excitement produced by the outrages the 
French offered to the women and to the 
Brahmins. In seven days Lally reached 
Carical, which he reinforced, as the 
French there were apprehensive of an 
attack by Pococke’s squadron. He then 
proceeded to what had been recently the 
rich and thriving town of Nagore, in the 
hope of getting a great hooty and con- 
tribution in money. But the native 
merchants, warned in time, had carried 
off their money and jewels, and they 
offered little for the redemption of their 
houses. The French hussars were, there- 
fore, let loose on the defenceless town, 
with the understanding and regular bar- 
gain that Lally was to have a large share 
of the spoils.. The Hiberno-Frenchman 
then applied, in a peremptory manner, to 
the Dutch at Negapatam, to supply his 
wants in money, ammunition, and pro- 
visions; and the Dutch, awed by his 
power, sent him 20,000 pounds of gun- 
powder, declaring that money they had 
noue, but that as to provisions the French 
commissaries might purchase them in 
their territory. Acting under the same 
fears, the Danes, who had a small settle- 
ment on the coast, sent fim 10,600 pounds 
of gunpowder and six small field-pieces. 
On the fine of march stood the pagoda 
of Kivalore, which Lally believed to con- 
tain great riches. Here he halted, ran- 
sacked the place and the houses of the 
Brahmins, dragged the tanks and got 
possession of a number of idols; but to 
his bitter disappointment these figures 
instead of being of gold were of brass, 
and as notreasures could be found above 
ground, or under ground, or in the water, 
he incurred a horrible odium without any 
profit. On the following day he reached 
another pagoda from which the priests 
had all fled; but perceiving in the even- 
ing that some of the Brahmins had come 
back, and were looking about them and 
asking questions, he chose to consider 
them as spies, and he put six of them to 
death by blowing them off from the 





mouths of his field-pieces. 
on to Trivatore, where he remained til 
the 12th of July, employing his well- 
practised huksars in scouring the neigh- 
bouring country and seizing the cattle, 
part of which were consumed in his camp 
and part sent down to the towns on the 
sea-coast to he sold for the benefit of the 
army. On the 18th, Lally halted near 
to the walls of the city of Tanjore, and 
sent in one of his captains and a Jesuit, 


















He then went: 


called Father Esteban, to demand the full 
amount of the bond. The rajah offered 
300,000 rupees. Lally then said that he 
would consent to take 1,000,000 in money, 
if the rajah would add to it 600 bullocks 
and 10,000 pounds of gunpowder. The 
rajab would not comply with these terms; 


and therefore Lally began to throw shot 


and shell at the temples and pagodas, and 


such other buildings in the town as tow- 


ered above the walls. He also continued 
the work of cattle-lifting in the open 
country, sending droves upon droves down 
to Carical and Pondicherry. The rajah, 
ina few days, made overtures for a peace- _ 


ful accommodation, and sent 50,000 ru- 


pees to the French general to prove the 
sincerity of his intentions. A treaty was 
commenced, in which the Hindu prince 
endeavoured to dupe the French, and they 
him. In the mean time English assist- 
ance had been called for, and 600 sepoys, 
sent by Major Calliaud from Trichino- 
poly, were on their march to Tanjore. 
‘After an infinitade of manceuvres on both 
sides, Lally broke off the negotiation, 
denounced the most implacable vengeance 
against the city and the whole kingdom, 
swore he would send the rajah and his 
family to the Mauritius as slaves ; and he 
erected two batteries, with which, on the 
2nd of August, he began to ply the walls 
of Tanjore, where they were weakest. 
After five days’ firing, a breach was 
made; but by this time Lally had burned 
nearly. all his gunpowder, and notwith- 
standing all the cattle-lifting he had not 
provisions for more than two days. The 
country people, driven to desperation b 
the losses and insults they had stained: 
were continually cutting off stragglers 
and small detachments, and masses 
Tanjore cavalry, that gave no quarter, 
had thrown themselves between Lally 
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and the places from which alone he could 
expect supplies. On the 8th of August 
. Lally’s uneasiness was increased by intel- 
digence that another eugagement had 
taken place between the French and Eag- 
lish squadrons, and that the English ships 
were menacing Carical, where the French 
squadron had not been heard of since the 
engagement. Quite erest-fallen, he sum- 
moneda councibof war: ten of his oflicers 
recommended an immediate retreat, and 
only two an immediate assault and storm. 
On'the saine day the sick and wounded 
were sent away under the escort of 150 
Furepeans, and preparations were made 
for a general decampment on the morrow. 
In the course of the night the English se- 
poys from Trichinopoly entered the town. 
Narly the next morning the sepoys joined 
the Tanjorians in a sortie and general at- 
tack on the French camp, while bodies of 
Tanjore horse and swarms of country peo- 
ple, and wild coolies frou the hills, made 
sonie attempts ou the French rear. Lally 
had several hair-breadih escapes ; at one 
inomeut he was nearly blown into the air 
“by the explosion of” a tumbril of gan- 
powder, at another he was nearly cut 
dow by a scimitar, and he was actually 
knocked down and trampled upon by some 
of the rajah’s cavalry, Three of his can- 
nou were taken, and a considerable num- 
ber of his men killed in the first surprise. 
But when the French recovered their 
presence of mind, and formed in good 
compact order, they were too much for 
the Tanjorians; and the English sepoys, 
+ left without proper support, were com- 
pelled to abandon the three guns they had 
taken, and to retreat into the town with 
no other prizes than one elephant and 
two camels, The French now spiked 
their heavy guns, threw the shot into 
wells, and destroyed a considerable part 
of their baggay 
ness of night, they mareked away in all 
haste from the walls of ‘Tanjore, pestered 
in their retreat by the peasantry and by 
the Tanjore horse, and half famished and 
half crazed with thirst. The retreat was 
most disastrous till they got to Trivatore; 
and, if the native cavalry had not left off 
pursuing when their pursuit ought to have 
been the hottest, their sufferings and losses 
must have been greatly increased. On 
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and then, in the dark- | 





| his road between Trivatore and Carical, 
j Lally was informed that the French squa- 
dyon had returned to its anchorage at 
Pondicherry, but that M. d’Aché was de- 
termined to sail for the Mauritius or 
Bourbon without seeking any further ae- 
tion with Pococke. Lally in a fury sent 
| the Count d’Estaing to remonstrate, to per- 
suade, to threaten, to do everything in his 
power to muke the French admiral stay 
where he was. On the 18th of August 
Lally and his army reached Carical, and 
saw the English’squadron at anchor not 
far from that town. 

The engagement between the hostile 
squadrons, reported to Lally while at Tan- 
jore, had been a closer and hotter affair 
than the former encounter, and d’Ache at 
the end of it had run before the wind and 








eseaped, though with two or three of his 
| ships much shattered in their hulls. The 
French had lost in killed and wounded 


from 50U to G0U men, while the English 
loss is stated to have been only 31 killed 
and 166 wounded ; but, as in the former 
affair, the English ships had suffered most 
in their masts and rigging. Both Admiral 
Pococke and M. dAché were wounded by 
splinters; aud Commodore Stevens wus 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball fired hy a French officer, who was 
seen taking a deliberate aim. In both 
these engagements Pococke’s force was 
inferior, and d’Aché, after the experience 
he had had, felt no desire to wait till re- 
inforcements, which he believed were ex- 
*pected, should give the English a superi- 
ority of force, or replace two of their very 
bad ships by two good ones. And it was 
all in vain that d’Vstaing entreated, and 
Lally reproached and threatened :— he 
insisted that he had doue all that could 
reasonably be expected from him, and. 
that he must be gone, Having left Cari- 
eal and crossed the Coleroon, Lally quitted 
the army, aud with an escort rode rapidly 
to Pondicherry, where he arrived on the 
28th of August, and instantly summoned 
a council with the view of stopping the 
anxious admiral. The couucil agreed 
with him that the success of the intended 
expedition agaiust Madras must depend in 
good part on the co-operation of the squa- 
dron, and joined him in appeals and re- 





monstrances : but d'Aché declared that his 
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ships were greatly disabled, and his crews 
much reduced by the combats and by 
sickness; and on the 2nd of September 
he took his departure for Mauritius. 

The ili-humour of Lally, always at- 
tended by violence and imprudence, was 
heightened by his continual want of mo- 
ney, and by the squadron having failed a 
few weeks before in intercepting two of 
the company’s ships that were bound to 
Madras with a good round sum on board. 
‘To obtain the nerves of war he resolved, 
before proceeding on his grand object, the 
siege of Madras, to make a predatory ex- 
eursion to Arcot, which was defended 
only by a few English sepoys and some 
detachments of Mohammed AJi’s cowardly 
cavalry. But, to make his journey the 
surer, Lally, by means of the son of the 
Jate Chunda Saheb, made a bargain before- 
hand with the commander of the native 
troops, who agreed to deliver up the place 
for 13,000 rupees and employment with 
the French army. Capturing on his way 
three or four minor forts, Latly reached 
Arcot on the 4th of October, and, finding 
that capital of the Carnatic open to him, 
he entered with his accustomed pomp and 
parade, in the midst of long salvos of ar- 
tillery, wherein was wasted much gun- 

owder, which, in the state of his finances, 
ought to have husbanded. But fresh 
disappointments awaited this gold-: 
—all the merchants and wealthier inha- 
pitants had departed before his arrival, 
and even the poorer sort had concealed 
their money and most valuable effects? 
“ His late acquisitions,” says Orme, “ had 
not hitherto reimbursed the expenses of 
the field, nor established his credit to bor- 
row: so that his treasury could barely 





supply the pay of the soldiers, and could t 


not provide the other means of putting his 
army into motion, and all that the govern- 
ment of Pondicherry could immediately 
furnish was 10,000 rupees.” On his ad- 


vance he might have taken the important ; 


English fort and possession at Chinglepat 
by a coup de main; but he had most im- 
prudently neglected the opportunity, and 
whilst he was parading at Arcot, the go- 
vernment of Madras found means to rein- 
force the place, and his want of money 
and of time now prevented his making 
my attempt on Chingleput. Distr’ >uting 
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his troops into cantonments, Lally himself 
returned to Pondicherry, to blame every 
body and every thing except his own 
folly and presumption. On his first ar- 
rival in the country he had determined 
to be sole hero in India; and as soon as 
he had reduced Fort St. David he recalled 
M. Bussy from the Deccan, speaking cou- 
temptuously of the character and exploits 
of that truly remarkable man. Bussy had 
hitherto been left by the French court 
with the mere rank of a lieutenant-colone!, 
so that not only Lally and Soupires, but 
also six or seven officers recently arrived 
from France, ignorant of India and its 
concerns, and in other essentials his infe- 
riors, were above him in rank, and he 
was liable to be put under the orders of 
apy one of them. But all these French 
officers were not animated by the same 
low spirit as Lally. “The colonels,” 
says Orme, “sensible of the advantages 
that might be derived from his abilities 
and his experience and reputation in the 
country, and how much the opportunities 
would be precluded by the present inferi-_ 
eority of his rank, signed a declaration, re- 
questing on these considerations he might 
be appointed a brigadier-general, in super- 
cession to themselves, which would place 
; him next in command to M. Soupires 
‘The public zeal which dictated this re 
qnest conferred as much honour on thos 
who made it, as their testimony on M 
Bussy. Their names, highly worthy o 
record on this occasion, were. mostly 0 
ancient and noble des: nt—d’Estaing, d 
; Landivisiau, de la Faire, Breteuil, Ver: 
diere, and Crillon. M. Lally could make 
no objection, but with his usual asperity 
imputed the compliment to the influence oi 
M. Bussy’s money, instead of his repu- 
; tation.” Lally was a loud and bold ‘talker ; 
| he made no secret of his sentiments, and 
| Bussy would have been no Frenchman if 
he had not resented with vivacity these 
various attacks on his fame. JI] assorted 
and ill agreed, with rancorous feclings on 
both sides, they were to proceed together 
' to eupture Madras and root out the Eng- 
lish power on the Coromandel coast, even 
as Clive had rooted out the French in 
Bengal.* There was slight chance of 
* Ina letter to Bussy, written on the eapture 
of Fort St. David, Lally had said, ‘It is the 
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their succeeding. Latly believed that 
Bussy must have made an enormous for- 
tune at Goleonda, and that, like Dupleix, 
he might contribute to the common canse 
by large advances of money: Buss: pro- 
tested that this was not the case, and Lally, 
though he did not believe him, could ob- 
tain nothing from him. But, as the army 
must be fimished through waut of money 
if they stayed at Pondicherry, it was re~ 
solved to move ou. By contributing 
60,000 rupees of his own, and setting a 
subscription on foot among the gentlemen 
of the council of Pondicherry—all very 
poorly provided with cash or averse to 
giving or lending— Lally raised 94,000 
rupees ; and with this insignificant trea- 
sure™ and an army of 2700 Europeans 
and 4000 native troops, sepoys, and other 
he repaired to Madvas, where he arrived 
on the tzth of December, withont money 
and almost without food for the troops. 
The English had made a good use of 
the time in preparing for his reception. 
Adiniral Pocoeke, who had quitted the 
coast to avoid the monsoon, had previously 
landed 100 marines to be joined to t¥e 
garrison: a considerable body of native 
cavalry, headed by an active ‘and intelli- 
gent partisan, had been engaged to scour 
the country, and detachments of sepoys, 
posted at intervals, and communicating 
with these flying squadrons of horse, kept 
open the road to Trichinopoly, and made 
the roads insecure hy which the French 
were (ogeceive their reinforcements’ and 
supplies, 
superior, aud Mr. Pigot, held command 
within the walls of Madras, where the 
total of the force collected was 1758 Eu- 
Topeans, 2220 sepoys, and 200 of Mo- 
hammed Ali’s cavalry—these last being 
scarcely worth their rations. On the 
14th of December the French took pos 























whole of British hulia which it now remains for 
us to attack, Tio uot coucealggom you that, 
having taken Madras, it is my Msolution to re. 
pair inflied ¥, by land or hy sea, tothe banks 
of the Gange ere your talents and o 
will be uf the greatest importanee to me. 

* Mill. Hist. British India.—Orme vives another 
account :—* The arrival of a vessel at Pondi- 
cherry on the 18th, from Manritins. which 
brought treasure, tyxcther with, 109,000 rupees 
brought by M. Moraein from ‘Tripetti, enabled 
M. Lally to put the French troops into motion 
agaiv 
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Major Laurence, Clive’s old” 





session of the black town, which was open. 
and defenceless; and there the soldiers, 
breaking open some arrack stores, got 
drunk and mad, and committed great dis- 
orders. As their condition reported 
in the fort, a sortie was resolved upon ; 
and 660 chosen men, under the command 
of Licutenant-colonel Draper (afterwards 
Sir William) and Major Brereton, with 
two field-pieces, rushgd into the streets of 
the black town. Unluckily the drum- 
mers, who were all little black boys, 
struck up the.grenadiers’ march too soon, 
and this gave warning to the French, who 
left off their drinking, plundering, and 
other pastimes, and ranning to their arms 
drew up at a point where the streets were 
very narrow and crossed cach other at 
right angles. Those who were drunk 
re joined by others who were sober, 
till the whole number fur exceeded tha 
of the English detachment. If Bu: y; 
ut hand, bad made one of the 
hold and rapid movements whieh he had 
been accustomed to make when acting on 
his own responsibility and for his own 
glory, he might have taken the enemy in 
the rear, and the English, blocked up in 
the narrow streets, must either have sur- 
rendered or nave been destroyed. But 
Bussy remained motionless, and after- 
wards excused his conduct by saying that 
Lally, his superior, had sent’ him no 
orders to move. As the affair went, the 
detachment retreated to the fort, leaving 
their two field-picees behind them : the 

had. lost, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, abont 200 men, and had inflicted 
about an equal loss ou the foe. Six 
officers were killed or mortally wounded, 
and ‘ong them was Major Polier, who, 
auable to bear the reflections which had 
been cast upon him for his weak and un- 
wise defence of Fort St. David, threw 
away his life here to prove that he was 
no coward. Jt appears that the close 
street fight was extended to the interior 
of some of the houses, and that the ran- 
cour between the contepding parties was 
to the last degree furious; for about 
twenty English soldiers were found in 
the houses stabbed with bayonets, and 
with their French antagonists lying dead 
beside them. Count d’Estaing was taken 
prisoner at the beginning of the affray 
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and conveyed into Madras, An Arme- 
nian merchant, residing in the black 
town, paid Lally 80,000 livres for having 
saved his house from plunder, and a 
Hindu partisan lent him 12,000 more. 
With this money some provisions and 
stores were procured, and the,French be- 
gan to erect some batteries. Lally said 
that he at first had only intended a bom- 
bardment, but that he was encouraged ‘to 
undertake a regular’ siege by intelligence 
that a French ship had arrived at Pondi- 
cherry with 1,000,000 of livres.s Most of 
his heavy artillery was still at sea, and a 
corps of sepoys took his only 13-inch 
mortar, which was coming by land. All 
his warlike means were as deficient as 
those of the gurrison were perfect, and 
dissensions and ill-will against him in- 
creased among his officers. His condition 
was rendered still more desperate by the 
return of Admiral Pococke to the coast, 
and by the entrance into the harbour of 
Madras of two frigates and six of the 
company’s ships, having on board 600 
king's troops fresh from England. This 
was on the 16th of February (1759), when 
Lally had been two months and four days 
under the walls of Madras. Tle ought to 
have been gone long before, but now to 
stay or go was not at his option; even 
before the English reinforcement began 
to land, the officer who commanded in the 
trenches quitted his post without orders, 
and nothing was thought of but retreat 
and flight. And all his money, includ- 
ing the 1,000,000 livres from. Pondi- 
cherry, and all his provisions, were ¢x- 
hausted; he had thrown away his last 
bomb three weeks before, and he had 
plazed away nearly all his gunpowder. 
Again pouring out invectives and blam- 
ing everybody but himself, Lally on the 
night of the 17th decamped, as silently 
and expeditiously as he could, with his 
army in a mutinous state, and his ma- 
rauding hussars threatening to go over 





to the English, He was distressed greath 
on his retreat by the want of money and 
provisions; the natives knowing his has 
bits removed or concealed as much | 
their rice and cattle as was possible; and 
occasionally he had to feel in van and 
rear, and in straggling or foraging parties, 
the sharp execution of the flying columns 
of native horse, and the deadly animosity 
of the coolies and colleries, who glided 
like ghosts round his camp and stabbed in 
the dark.» But as the treasury at Madras 
was also in a state of exhaustion, through 
the heavy drains made upon it during the 
lust six months, and as several of the 
chiefs at Madura and other places were 
showing symptoms of disaffection, the 
English, so far from pursuing Lally im- 
mediately, did not take the field till the 
6th of Mareh. Then, with 1156 Euro- 

vans, 1570 sepoys, 1120 colleries, 1956 

orse, and ten field-pieces, of which two 
were twelve-pounders, Major Laurence 
commenced his march to Conjeveram, 
where Lally had concentrated his forces, 
but was looking in vain for some small 
detachments which he had entrusted to 
the rebellious brother of Mohammed Ali 
-—for they had all been murdered by the 
ally whom they had been sent to assist, 
att who was now anxious to renew his 
friendship with the English and his alle- 
giance to his brother, seeing that the star 
of Lally’s fortune was becoming but a 
glimmering and uncertain light. For 
twenty-two days the French and English 
armies lay encamped in sight of each 
other. After this inactivity the English 
struck off for Wandewash, entered that 
town, and began to break ground against 
the fort. The French hurried to defend 
the place, and the English giving them 
the slip hastened back and took the more 
important fort of Conjeveram. On the 
28th of May both Laurence and Lally put 
their armies into cantonments. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FRENCH AND CAFFRES LANDED AT PONDICHERRY. 


In the hour of danger or alarm the pre- 
sence of Clive on the Coromandel coast 
had been earnestly desired by all, and 
the presidency had. repeatedly urged his 
return; but Clive was equally wanted 
then, and continued to be wanted, in 
Bengal, which he wisely refused to quit 
until affairs should be settled.’ Admiral 
Pococke continued to cruise between 
Bombay and Pondicherry, with a view of 
intercepting a fresh squadron which the 
French expected from the Mauritius. 
Towards the end of June three of the 
company’s ships reached Madras with 100 
recruits, and the welcome intelligence 
“that the enterprising Coote, now a lier 
tenant-colonel, might be shortly expected 
on the coast with 1000 of king’s troops. 
Bat the ships brought another notice uot 
quite so agreeable, namely, that the com- 
pany intended to send out ‘no more money 
to either of the presidencies till the fol- 
lowing year (1760), as they believed that 
the treasures acquired in Bengal ought to 
suffice for the current expenses of all Bri- 
tish India. At the end of July the first 
division of the promised troops arrived at 
Negapatam, where Admiral Pococke lay 
with his squadron. On the 20th of Au- 
gust Pococke bore away for Trincomalee, 
in the island of Ceylon, where he dis- 
covered his old adversary, M. d’Aché, 
with eleven ships of the line (three of 
which were fresh from Europe) and three 
frigates. ‘The English squadron con- 
sisted of nine ships of the Kine, one fri- 
gate, two of the company’s ships, and a 
fire-ship; their entire number of guns 
being 174 less than that of the French. 
Pocucke determined on an immediate ac- 
tion, but the currents, the wind, and the 
weather prevented the close meeting of 
the fleets till the toth of September, when, 
after a sharp action of two hours’ dura- 
a 





tion, the careful Frenchman once more 
retired before the flag of Pococke. From 
the usual difference in their modes of 
firing, the English suffered most in their 
rigging, and the French lost the greater 
number of men. D’Aché, having all his 
topmasts standing, got safe to Pondicherry 
--which was his object—several days 
before Pococke could reach Negapatain. 
The arrival of the squadron saved the 
French council from absolute despair ; it 
brought to them ouly 180 men, but it 
brought what was more needed than sol- 
diers ; it poured into the empty coffers at 
Pondicherry specie to the amount of about 
16,0001. sterling, and a quantity of dia- 
monds valued at 17,0002. which had been 
taken in an English East Indiaman. But 
d’Aché had scazcely landed these precious 
commodities, when he again intimated 
that he must leave the coast immediately 
and return to the Mauritius; his orders 
being peremptory to take care of his ships, 
whose loss France could ill afford at this 
crisis of a losing war in Europe, in Canada, 
and nearly everywhere else. But the 
French on shore represented that Pondi- 
cherry must be lost, that everything they 
had obtained on the coast of Coromandel 
vaust be sacrificed to the English fleet 
and army, if the ships were withdrawn ; 
all the mhabitants of Pondicherry, civil 
and military, assembled in council and 
signed a vehement protest; but neither 
this nor anything else could prevail upon 
@Aché to alter or delay his departure. 
He was, however, induced to land and 
Jeave behind him 400 Caffres who had 
been serving in his fleet, and 500 Euro- 
is, partly marines and partly sailors. 
Penetore the arrival of the dollars afd 
diamonds, the French army in cantop- 
ments were reduced to an extremity of 
distress, and even Lally’s owa regiment 
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had mutinied for want of pay. The Eng- 
lish, who had surprised and taken the 
fort of Covrepawk in July, were encou- 
raged, by the disorganized state of the 
enemy, to make an attempt upon Wande- 
wash, and on the 26th of September their 
wholearmy, under the command of Colonel 


. Brereton, marched from Conjeveram for 


this purpose. Their approach, however, 
restored the French to some disciplive 
and spirit; they gathered within and 
around the menaced fort, and an assault 
was repelled with the Joss of 200 of the 
English. But in other directions the 
French lost ground almost daily; they 
‘were in rags and half starved, and Lally’s 
ouly remaining hope was that the moncy 
received at Pondicherry was more than 
was reported, and that he and his troops 
might obtain the greater part of it. Nor 
were quarrels and cabals m his own camp 
and quarters the only bitter fruit which 
Lally gathered by recalling Bussy from 
the Deccan. The English took advantage 
of the absence of that prevailing man to 
commence negotiations with several na- 
tive chiefs in the Deccan, and even with 
Salibut Jung himself, and Clive from 
Bengal had detached Colonel Forde to 
the Northern Circars, those valuable pro- 
vinces which had becn ceded to Bussy. 
Forde, with 500 British troops, 2100 na- 
tive troops, 6 field-pieces, 24 six-pounders 
for battery, a howitzer, and an eight inch 
mortar, proceeded by sea to Vizagapatam. 
There he landed and joined the army of 
Anunderauze, who had engaged to co- 
operate against the French in the hope 
that the English would secure him in 
sundry, territorial claims, and eventually 
make him sovereign of the Decean. Be- 
fore starting together a treaty was agreed 
upon between the English colonel and 
the Indian rajah. In the first place all 
plunder was to be equally divided; all 
the countries that should be conquered 
were to be lett to the rajah, who was 
to collect the revenues, &c., with the ex- 
ception, however, of the seaports and 
towns at the mouths of the rivers, which, 
with the revenues of the districts an- 
ngxed to them, were to belong to the 
company; and no treaty for the disposal 
or restitution of the possessions of either 
party was to be made without the con- 


sent of both. And it was finally agreed, 
though not without great difficulty on the 
part of the rajah, that he should. supply 
50,000 rupees per month for the expense 
of the English army, and 6000 for the 
expenses of the officers. They then ad- 
vanced to Peddapore, and there encoun- 
tered M. Confians, who had been left by 
Bussy in command of a French force, 
strong enough to have kept in awe the 
unwarlike Hindus, but too weak to stand 
against the English force now unexpect- 
edly brought against them. In preparing 
for battle Forde’s first care was to get his 
precious allies, the troops of the rajah, _ 
out of the way, for he knew that they 
would not fight, and could produce only 
confusion. In numbers Coniflans’s French 
troops were equal to Forde’s, and the de- 
fensive position they occupied was a good 
one: their artillery was abundant, and to 
oppose to the English sepoys they had 
6000 sepoys of their own, and 500 native 
horse. But M. Conflans quitted his strong 
ground, the French infantry got into dis- 
order in pursuing a portion of Forde’s 
sepoys, and then the English troops, who 
had been concealed by a standing crop of 
Indian corn, fell upon the French, routed 
them with a terrible loss, and took the 
best of their field-pieces. Conflans, fur- 
ther discouraged by the resolute behaviour 
of some of the English sepoys under Cap- 
tain Knox, retreated to his camp; but 
notwithstanding the advantages of the 
ground and the fire of some heavy artil- 
Jery which he had kept there, he was 
soon driven from the height by Colonel 
Forde. Some of the French threw down 
their arms and cried for quarter; but the 
greater part made a sanve qui peut flight. 
Conflans had had the forethought to send 
off the military treasure on two’ camels, 
but the spuils of the field were very con- 
siderable :—30 pieces of canon, most of 
which were brass; 50 tumbrils and other 
; carriages laden with ammunition ; 7 mor- 
tars from eight to thirteen inches, with a 
large provision of shells; 1000 draught 
bullocks, and al] the tents of the French 
battalion. M. Confians galloped from the 
field on a good horse; and it is said that 
he never drew rein until he reached, at‘ 
night, the town of Rajahmundry, nearly 
forty miles from the field of battle. When 
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the rout ofthe French began, Forde, think- 
ing that they might then have some heart 
and be of some use, called up Anunde- 
rauze’s 500 horse; but he might as well 
have called spirits from the vasty deep, 
for these black cavaliers, and all their 
infantry as well, with the rajah in the 
midst of them, had conveniently found 
adeep but dry tank, where they had re- 
mained cowering during the whole af the 
action, and from which they refused to. 
move so long as there were cannon-balls 
and bullets flying about.* And, unfor- 
turiately, Anunderauze would nO more 
pay than fight, so that for several weeks 
Forde, who had spent all the money he 
had bronght with him, was reduced to 
astand-still. The French, however, still 
worse off, kept retreating; Rajahmun: 

was abanioned, and eka provera 
fuge in Masulipatam, urging Salibut Jung 
to send him some assistance, and repre. 
senting in strong terms to that subahdar, 
that the English if left ‘unopposed would 
make themselves masters, not merely 
of the sea-coast which he had ceded to 


+ .Bussy, but of the whole of the Deccan, 


Salibut Jung responded to these appeals 
by putting an army in motion, and by 
collecting other troops at Goleonda and 
Hyderabad, After a mischievous delay 
Colonel Forde obtained a little mone 
from the rajah, and marchin, 
Ellore, where several native chiefs joined 
him, he arrived, on the 6th of March, 1759, 
jn the neighbourkood of Masulipatam, 
Conflans'a abiding place, and the most 
important and strongest place the French 
had on that coast. The troops within 
were more numerous 
yet Colonel Forde, 


throug! 


than the besiegers, 
by making an assault 
on three points at the same moment, in- 
duced Conflans to surrender, and after a 
siege of only twelve days Masulipatam 
temained to the English.f 

The victorious Hag had not been hoisted 
a week over the walls, when two French 
ships, with a reinforcement of 300 men, 


appeared in the offing. They went back; 
ut the army of the subahdar, which had 
been marehing to the relief of Conflans, 
halted where it was, and soon received in 
their camp the English commander, not 
as an enemy, but as a friend and ally. 
Salibut Jang, secing that the English 
Were everywhere victorious, and consider- 
ing that their protection and assistance 
would be as valuable as that of the French 
had been, readily entered into a new 
treaty, by which he ceded a considerable 
territory about Masulipatam to the Eng- 
lish, bound himself not to Permit for the 
future any French settlement in his do- 
minions, and to oblige the French arm: 
of observation collected at Rajahmundry 
to evacuate the country and cross the 
Kistna within fifteen days; the English 
on their part agreeing to support him 
against his enemies in general, and his 
rebellious brother Nizam Ali in particular, 
It was also stipulated that the subahdar 
should never more have recourse to French 
assistance or call in any troops of that 
nation ; that Anunderauze should not be 
called to account for whatsoever he had 
collected out of the governments of the 
French, nor for the tributes of his own 
country for the present year. Colonel 
Forde, who had been received with high 
honours in the subahdar’s camp, had the 
better part or the greater advantage in 
this treaty, as his promises were general 
and prospective, and the subahdar’s ces. 
sions positive and immediate.* 

As soon as the compact was concluded, 
the subahdar offered to Colonel Forde, for 
his own private account and profit, a con- 
siderable district as Jaghire if he would 
instantly join him and march against his 
rebellious younger brother Nizam Ali; 
but Forde ‘at the same time invited the 
subahdar to join the English in an imme- 
diate expedition against the French at 
Rajahmundry, then avowedly under the 
protection of the subahdar’s elder brother 
Bassaulet Jung, who had an army ou foot 





* Orme. . 
{ When Forde ordered the assault his con- 
ditions was very critical: he had only powder for 
ies for two days; the army of Salibut 
Jang was approaching; a French force, nearly 
equal to his own, had collected again at Rejaly. 
mundry ; and Conflans was expecting the daily 
arrival 0800 fresh troops from Pondicherry. 
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* In addition to M: sulipatam, eight districts, 
as well as the juris lion over the it 
Nizampatam, with the districts of 
Wacaimannar, were granted to the E 
out the reserve of fine or military service. 
whole of the territory thus ceded extended cighty 
miles along the coasy sna twenty inl 
venue was estimated at 440,000 Tupees 
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at nogreatdistance. The subahdar, find- 
ing Forde immoveable, quitted him and 
marched away into the interior in no very 
good humour with his new allies. As 
Forde prepared to march against them 
the French broke up from Rajahmundry, 
crossed the Kistna, and marched to the 
westward, the subahdar’s elder brother 
having promised that he would take them 
into his pay in a short time. The English 
factories which had been swept away by 
the successes of Bussy were immediately 
re-established, and Forde with his little 
army remained at Masulipatam till he 
should receive further orders from the 
presidency of Bengal; or rather from 
Clive, who originated and directed every 
great measure, taking, in all cases of in- 
decision and doubt, the responsibility up- 
on himself, and not unfrequently treating 
the council with contempt. For many 
months he had acted as if he had been 

overnor-general of Bengal or of all In- 

ia, though his real place was on the Co- 
romandel coast, and his rank merely that 
of governor of Fort St. David. The 
directors at home, after the catastrophe at 
Calcutta and the misconduct of Mr. Drake, 
had appointed @ very absurd sort of go- 
yernment by rotagjon, bat the members 
of this government themselves made Clive 
their president; and immediately after, 
learning the particulars of his victory at 
Plassey, the court of directors sent out 
his appofntment to be governor of Ben- 
gal. 

Meer Jaffier very soon required the 
assistance of those who had made him 
nabob. Many native chiefs rebelled 
against him, and far and near he was 
almost surrounded by enemies, all eager 
for his throne, or for a slice out of his 
rich territories. Mohammed Kooly Khan 
the lord of Allahabad, the rajahs Sunder- 
Sing and Bulwant-Sing, and, most power- 
ful of all, his neighbour Soujah Dowlah, 
the Nabob of Oude, were united—as far as 
such beings could unite in one object— 
against Meer Jaffier; and their cause re- 
ceived the high sanction of the name and 
afterwards the assistance of the Mogul of 
Delhi’s eldest son, the Shah Zada, who 
had established himself in Rohilcund, and 





® Sir John Malcolm, Life of Clive. 


had, at the time, a considerable army of 
Rohillas, half soldiers and half robbers 
by profession, but a hardier and a braver 
race than any in the lower parts of Hin- 
dustan. In a short time the Shah Zada 
descended frum Rohilcund with an army 
of 40,000 men, Rohillas, Mahrattas, Jauts, 
and Afghans; and other forces were ex- 
pected to join him on his advance. The 
successor of Suraj-u-Dowlah thought ;he 
had no help or hope except in Clive, and 
he showered letters and messages upon 
him, and constantly besieged with prayers 
and agents the new English resident at 
Moorshedabad—Mr. WarrEN Hastincs 
—who had arrived in India as a young 
writer in the year 1750, as poor and as 
friendless as Clive, who, if not the first to 
discover his abilities and energy of cha- 
racter, appears to have been the first that 
gave him any important promotion. War- 
ren Hastings had a near view of the im- 
becility and confusion of the nabob’s 
courtapd government—a confusion worse 
confounded by the intrigues and vices of 
the nabob’s son Meeran—and he wrote 
wncarly every day to his patron Clive that - 
all classes confided in him, and in him 
alone; that without his intervention the 
whole fabric of government would fall to 
pieces by intestine broils, and Orissa and 
Bahar be severed from Bengal even be- 
fore the arrival of the invaders from Ro- © 
hileund. Weakened by the force de- 
tached to the Circars. under Forde, and 
by other detachments sent to Madras, 
Clive at this moment could onky count in 
Bengal about 300 British infantry, 100 
artillery, and 2500 disciplined sepoys. 
Yet with this force he not only resolved 
to meet the mighty confederacy which 
threatened Meer Jaffier, but he also sent 
orders to Forde to continue his conquests, 
and then to proceed, not to Bengal to join 
and assist him, but, if needed, to Madras, 
there.to finish the Indian story of Count 
Lally. He informed Warren Hastings 
that the dissension and treachery reign- 
ing at Moorshedabad gave him far more 
uneasiness than the Shah Zada’s army. 
To the trembling nabob himself he 
wrote :—“ I would not have you think of 
coming to any terms with him, but pro- 
ceed to take the necessary measures to de- 
fend your city to the last. On Monday 
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Igst of this month I shall take the 
eld, ‘and will have everything in readi- 
Réag 0 march to your assistance if neces- 
-apry., “Rest assured that the English are 
Your,staanch and firm friends, and that 
‘they (never desert a cause in which they 
have once taken part."* This letter was 
dated the 10th of February, 1759. A 
‘few days after Clive heard that the nabob 
was thinking of purchasing the retreat of 
the Shah Zada, and he instantly wrote to 
dissuade him from a measure which would 
only have tempted others to make similar 
inroads, “JT Nave heard,” wrote Clive, 
“a piece of intelligence. which I can 
searce give credit to; it is that you are 
going to offer a sum of money to the king’s 
son: if you do this you will have the Na- 
bob of the ftabratias aud many 
more come from all parts of the confines 
of your country, who will bully you out 
of money tili you have none left in your 
treasury.” And then with a little cajol- 
ery to flatter the vanity of the poor crea- 
ture he was writing to, he added—“ What 
will be said if the great Jaffier Ali Khan, 
. subah of this country; who commands an 
army of 60,000 men, should offer mondy 
to 2 boy who has scarcely a soldier with 
him?”” Clive also wrote repeatedly to 
the Hindu governor of Patna, Ramnar- 
rain, whose fidelity to the nabob was 
much doubted, and who appears indeed 
to have almost concluded a bargain with 
the enemy to open the gates of Patna to 
them as soon as they should approach it 
from AYahabad, On the 12th of Febru- 
ary Clive conjured this governor to be 
firm and bold, and defend the city to the 
utmost; and the concluding words of his 
letter contained a fact which was well 
calculated to make an impression. « 1 
have this day,” said Clive, “ pitched my 
tent, and, with the blessing of God, if it 
be necessary, I will come to your assist- 
ance.” But the strangest part of the 
active correspondence carried on at this 
juncture was a letter addressed by the 
Mogul’s son, the Shah Zada, in imperial 
and Oriental style, to “The most High 
and Mighty Protector of the Great”—i. e. 
Clive, “In this happy time,” said the 
epistle, “ with a view of making the tour 





of Patna and Bengal, I have erected my 
standard of glory at this place. It is my 
pure intention to bestow favour upon you, 
the high and mighty, and all faithful ser- 
yants, agreeable to their conduct. This 
world is like a garden of flowers inter- 
spersed with bed and thorns; I shall, 
therefore, root out the bad, that the faith. 
fal and good ryots (God willing) may rest 
in peace and quietness. Know you, who 
are great, that it is proper you should pay 
a due obedience to this my firman, and 
make it your business to pay your respects 
to me like a faithful servant, which will 
be great and happy for you. It is proper 
you should be earnest in doing this, when, 
by the Dlessing of God, you stand high in 
my favour. Know this must be done.” 
Clive also received a flowery epistle from 
the Shab Zada’s chief minister, and an- 
other from his chief general, Fyaz Ali 
Khan, who saaured him that the Shah had 

ioughts of doing great things his 
(Clive’s) counsel aad in conjunetion with 
him. Apprehending that this part of the 
correspondence, and other matters, might 
come to the knowledge of Meer Jaffier, 
and cause great consternation, Clive en. 
closed aJl the letters to the pabob, in one 
of his own, wherein he said that several of 
the Shah Zada’s af@nts had been with 
him. “They made me,” he observed, 
“ offers of provinces upon rovinces, with 
whatever my heart could desire ; but, 
could he give, as well as offer me, the 
whole empire of Hindustan, it would have 
no weight with the English. I am well 
assured, too, that he wrote to ever: man 
of consequence in these parts, which con- 
vinees me that he has designs against 
these provinces, It is the custom of the 
English to treat the persons of ambassa- 
dors as sacred, and I told the Shah Zada’s 
agents as much; but at the same time 
warned them never to come near me 
again, for if they did I would take their 
heads for their pains.”* Clive, however, 
who had received a high title of nobility 
from the Great Mogul, together with the 
confirmation of Meer Jaftier’s elevation to 
the musnud, was well aware that the 
name of the descendant of Tamerlane still 
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imposed some respect on millions of the 
natives.of India, although the power of 
that imperial name. was now the mere 
shadow of a shade, and defied and set at 
nought even y those who paid their half 
superstitious, half involuntary homage to 
the name; and on this as on other occa- 
sions he most carefully sought to avoid 
giving offence to the feelings and punc- 
tilios of the count In dismissing the’ 
last envoys of the Shah Zada, he wrote a 
letter to that prince, injthe most respect- 
ful terms, and expressive of a still higher 
reverence for his father the Great Mogul, 
who had neither ordered the expedition 
of his son, nor had the power to prevent 
it, being in fact, even at Thi, little more 
than a state prisoner in the hands of his 
ministers and nobles. “ I have had the 
honour,” ‘wrote Clive, “ to receive your 
highness’s firman. It gives me great con- 
cern to find that this country must be- 


come a sone of troubles. J beg leave to- 


berate you ut Ge 1 oe Been: STOR 
with a sunm tent froma peror, 
appointing me panabedl ar of the rank of 
6000-foot. and 5000 horse, which consti- 
tutes me a servant of his; and asI have 
not received any orders, either from the 
emperor or vizier, acquainting me of your 
coming down here, @ cannot pay that due 
regard to your highness’s orders which I 
should otherwise wish to do. I must fur- 
ther beg leave to inform you, that J am 
under the strictest engagements with the 
present subahdar of these provinces to 
assist him at all times; aud it is not the 
custom of the English nation to be guilty 
of insincerity.”* 

Clive began his march on the 25th of 
February, and arrived ‘in a few days at 
Moorshedabad. Here he had a long con- 
ference with the nabob, when he endea- 
youred to make him sensible of his past 
misconduct, which, by creating internal 
dissension, had brought upon him the 
evils of war and invasion. According to 
his own account he must have rated Meer 
Jaffier very roundly, but then, to revive 
his spirits and to prove to the always 
doubting people that there was no inter- 
ruption to their friendship, he rode abroad 
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on the same elephant with the nabeby 3 
showed-2 determination to sappott:# 
in his administration. And when; dathe 
13th of March, he left Moorshedal 
advance Patna, he took the f 
son with him. Just before star he 
wrote a letter to the secret comsiittes, 
telling them that the enemy from: the 
north had reached the river which dividés 
Oude-from Bahar, and were expected 
soon to be at Patna, the capital of the 
latter province; but he added, in a tone 
of perfect confidence, that with his 400 
English and 2500 sepoys he ‘would soon 
give a good account of the Shah Zada, 
although his army was estimated to be 
50,000 strong. At this moment he did 
not know whether M, Law and his fugi- 
tive band had joined the invaders or not. 
On arriving at Shahabad, Clive re- 
ceived intelligence that Ramnarrain, the 
governor of had altandoned his 
post and gone over to the Shab. Upon 
this he wrote to Meer Jaffier, telling him 
to give over the sports and pastimes of 
the Hooley—the carnival of the Indians 
--in which the nabob was then busily 
cogaged at Moorshedabad, and hasten to 
the field if he desired to preserve his 
country. To Ranmarrain, whom he had 
served on many occasions, and whom he 
had preserved from the treachery and 
rapacity of Meer Jaffier and Meeran, he 
wrote at thetsame moment—“I have 
neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, the 
letter I have now received from Mr. Am- 
yatt; nor could aught but the great con- 
fidence I have in him induce me to give 
credit to its contents. Have you no sense 
of the obligations you are under to me 
a all une cares pains I haye taken 
for you? Ifyou had not courage equal 
to the occasion, yet what could. have in- 
duced you to act so imprudent a part? ~ 
What power has the Shah Zada to resist © 
the united forces of the nabob and the: 
English? Think, then, what will be yours 
fate. . For God’s sake reflect on the duty, 
you owe to your master, to my friend~ 
ship, and to your own safety. Turn from 
this bad design, and act in such a manner 
that your master may be satisfied with’ 
you, and the world acknowledge you 
‘worthy of the friendship Z have shown, 
you. Should you, from want of courage: 













" young prince had in the first instance 
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forsake your city, be assured it will not 
remain ‘ten days in the Shah’ Zada’s 
power.” The fuct, however, proved to 
be that Ramnarrain had not run away 
to the enemy, but was only thinking of 
doing so; ‘and when he Teceived this 
letter, after some few words on the in- 
sufficiency of his means of defence, he 
declared that he would defend Patna, and 
Prove true to the nabob. In effect, en- 
couraged by the rapid marches of the 
English, that Hindu did prove true and 
steady, and the next news Clive received 
of him was, that he had repelled two as- 
saults made upon the place. However, 
not to trust too much to Hindu valour, 
Clive hurried forward a detachment of 
his own sepoys under the command of 
Ensign Mathews to assist in the defence. 
But the dread of Clive’s name alone was 
sufficient to disperse the invading army ; 
and on the 5th of April, the day before 
Mathews could reach Patna, the Shah 
Zada, though he had possessed himself of 
some of the bastions, raised the siege, and 
began to retreat in the greatest disorder, 
“M. Law With his small party joined the 4 
Prince on the day of this retreat, but 
could not prevail upon him to halt and 
make another attack, 

While on his march from Moorsheda- 
bad, Clive bad received a letter from 
Meer Jaffier, informing him that he had 
the commands of the’ Great Mogul to 
seize the person of his rebellious son, the 
Shah Zada, The imperial firman which 
the nabob* enclosed was of course the 
edict of the Grand Vizier Gazee-u-Deen, 
against whose usurped authority the 


taken up arms; it ran in these words :— 
“ Know that you are under the shadow of 
my favour. Some ill-designing people 
have turned the brain of my beloved son, 
and are carrying him to the eastern part 
of the empire, which must be the cause of 
much trouble and ruin to my country. I 
therefore order you, who are my servant, 
to proceed immediately to Patna, and 
secure the person of my son, and Keep 
him there. You are likewise to punish 
his attendants, that other people may take 
warning thereby, In doing this you will 
ain my favour and have a good name. 
Know this must be done.” The vizier, 
VoL, 1. a 





Toreover, wrote a letter of the same pur- 
Port to Clive himself, who could thus 
quote the sanction of the court of Delhi 
to and for all he undertook. The “ Dar- 
ing in War,” the « Protector of ‘the 
Great,” entered Patna without an: parade 
of triumph, but there were few thet saw 
him there but felt he was in reality the 
lord of all that part of India. Meanwhile 
the Shah Zada, continuing his precipitate 
retreat, had crossed the river Caramnassa, 
into Oude. The Nabob of Oude, who had 
prepared to join him if he had been suc- 
cessful, now, with true Indian faith, de- 
clared himself the enemy of the fugitive 
prince, who, deserted by the and 
abandoned by his followers, knew not 
whom to trust or whither to fly. Consi- 
dering that Clive had more power and 
more generosity thun any one else to 
whom he could address himself, he wrote 
a humble and imploring letter to him, 
and forwarded it by an officer who en. 
joyed his confidence. «1 find,” says 
Clive, in a note written at the moment, 
“ that he wants, in his present distress, to 
throw himself upon the English, from a 
conviction that there is none else in whom 
he can trust. I have consulted with 
Ramnarrain, who is of opinion that the 
nabob ean never be safe, should a per- 
son of his high rank be admitted into these 
provinces; and that his presence would 
expose the country to continual commo- 
tions. I have, therefore, answered him, 
that my connexions with the nabob were 
ofso solemn 2 natureas would not allow of 
my affording him an protection; and on 
that account advised him to keep out of 
the way, as J was now upon the point of 
marching to the Caraninassa.” Notwith- 
standing the decided answer he got, the 
fugitive prince, in the extremity of his 
distress, sent several more letters or mes- 
Sages to Clive, who resolutely persisted 
in his first determination, but, out of com- 
passion, sent his unhappy correspondent 
@ present of 500 gold mohurs, or about 
10004, sterling, to enable him to escape to 
some safer country. In one of his letters 
to the prince—apparently the last he 
wrote—Clive said, “ I have received re- 
peated orders from the vizier, and even 
from the emperor, not only to op 

your highness, but even to lay hold of 
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your person. I am sorry to acquaint 
your highness with these disagreeable 
things, but I cannot help it. Were I to 
assist your highuess in any respect, it 
would be attended with the ruin of this 
country. It is better that one should 
suffer, however great, than that so many 
thousands should be rendered unhappy. 
T have only to recommend your highness 
to the Almighty’s protection. I wish to 
God it were in my power to assist you, 
put it isnot. Iam now on my march to 
the Caramnassa, and earnestly recommend 
it to you to withdraw before I arrive.” 


The Shah Zada took this last hint, con- i 


tinued his flight, and was reported. to be 
going to take refuge in the Gazipore 
country. Clive then directed his arms 
against some Rajpoot and. hill chiefs of 
Bahar, who had invited and assisted the 
Shah Zada, and, having reduced them to 
submission, rather by policy than by 
fighting, having tranquilliz the whole 
country, by processes which seemed as 
rapid as magic, and having left a small 
force in Patna to aid Ramnarrain, he re- 
turned quietly to Moorshedabad, and 
thence to Calcutta.* 

Great were the services he had ren- 
dered to his ally, Meer Jaffier, and, if not 
to that poor phantom the Great Mogul, 
to the grand vizier, who reigned in his 
name, and whose firmans were considered 
by the natives as the voice and will of 
the descendant of Aurengzebe. ‘The vi- 
wer, as one mark of favour, informed 
Clive that the English might establish a 
factory at Delhi, the royal city ; and he 
assured “ ‘The Daring in War” that the 
Mogul would show him the greatest fa- 
your, and that his honours should be in- 
creased. Meer Jaffier, who owed every- 
thing to him, gave more substantial and 
personal proofs of his gratitude, confer- 
ring on Clive for life, as a jaghire, or 
estate, the quit-rent which the company 
was bound to pay to the nabob for the 
extensive lands held by them to the 
south of Calcutta—which quit-rent was 
reputed to be worth thirty lacs of ro- 

















* Orme.--Sir John Maleolm, Life of Clive. 
Sir John proves, by doenments and incontrover- 
tille facts, that n very considerable portion of Mr. 
Miil’s account of Clive's proceedings, at thi 
tieal moment, in Bahar, is seriously incorrect. 














pees, or about 30,000/. sterling, per an- 
num, Mr. Warren Hastings had the 
satisfaction of drawing up, at the nabob’s 
request, the form of the letter to be written 
to the council at Calcutta, to acquaint 
them with this splendid donation to his 

tron. When it was suggested to Meer 
Jaffier that the gift was enormous, he 
replied that his obligations were com- 
mensurate—that the services he had re- 
ceived from Clive were incalculable—and 
that his conduct after the battle of Plas- 
sey aud on his first entrance into Moor- 
shedabad merited the highest reward ; 
for, when all the inhabitants expected to 
be laid under contribution by his victo- 
rious army, he had secured their property 
and their’ persons, taking nothing from 
them, and permitting nothing to be taken 
by his troops or by any one else.* Sir 
John Maleolm, who has perhaps too per- 
fect a sympathy with the hero of his nar- 
rative, and who certainly speaks too 
frequently with the tone of an advocate 
or special-pleader, says of the great 
jaghire, and Clive’s acceptance of it— 
“Though he appears to have thought 
that the high titles obtained for him from 
Dethi should have been accompanied by 
a jaghire, there exists no evidence among 
all the documents I have examined to 
show that he had any previous intimation 
of jts amount, or that he, in any shape, 
compromised either his personal honour 
or his duty to the goverument he served 
by accepting this grant. Conscious that 
he had performed great services to the 
nabob, he received this reward as a re- 
compense which that prince had a right 
to bestow, and which was one conform- 
able to the usage of the country, and ren- 
dered more appropriate, according to that 
usage, from the high honour which -the 
Emperor of Delhi had, at the request of 
Meer Jaffier, conferred upon him. Clive 
gave a complete proof of his anticipation 
of the approbation of his superiors in 
Eugland, and of his wish to give publi- 
city to this transaction, by accepting, as 
his jaghire, an assignment of the quit- 
rent, or ‘government share, of the lands 
farmed by the company in the vicinity 
of Caleutta. This arrangement, which 


* Evidence of Mr. Sykes before the House of 
| Commons. 
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placed his income in the hands of the 
company, though jt presented the best 
possible security, would never have been 
consented to by a person who had not 
acted with a perfect consciousness that he 
was violating no duty and inflicting no 
injury on the interests either of indivi- 
duals or the public. These were evi- 
dently Clive’s sentiments; and the trans- 
action, at the time of its occurrence, ap-. 
pears to have been generally viewed in 
the same light.” A more’ recent and 
much less partial writer—one fresh from 
India, and who may have studied the 
subject on the spot—says, “ This present 
we think Clive justified in accepting. It 
was a present which, from its very na- 
ture, could be no secret. In fact, the 
company itself was his tenant, and, by 
its acquiescence, signified its appro- | 
hation of Meer Jaffier’s grant.” * We | 
shall soon fiud, however, that the com- | 
pany, a Jarge section of the British par- 
Hament, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the nation, took a very different view of 
-the whole matter; and that « Clive’s, 
Jaghire” continued to be made a theme 
of declamation and a subject of reproach | 
to him till the cud of his life, and indeed 
beyond that period. Nor was the grati- 
ade of Meer Jaffier of a very enduring 
or steady kind. The nabob was made to 
fecl every day that the power and consi- 
devation of the Englishman were far 
pretter than his own; and that he, who 
ad put him ona throne and defended 
him upon it, could at any time overthrow 
him, place him in a prison, or abandon 
him to the tender mercies of his ene- 
mies.t He looked round for some other 











* About the | 
month of November, 1758, a prevailing party ut 

the Nabob Jaffer Ali Khan's durhar [eourt], 
headed by Meeran, his son, had prejudiced him 
to look with an evit and jealous eyeon the power 
and influence of the English in the provinces, 
and taught itim to think aud look upon himself ; 
ss a cipher, bearing the name of Subah only. 
From subsequent concurring cizeumstauces, it 
nust have been ut that period, and from this 
cause, that we imagine a private negotiation was 
set ou foot between the naboband the Dutch, that 
the latter should bring a military force into the | 
woviness to joia the former and balance our ; 
Power and sway, The Dutch, stimulated by 
envy at our very advantageous ‘silnation, and a 
sente of their own very small impartance, readily , 





















Support, and for some alliance with 
strength enough to curb the authority of 
Clive, and impose on his own discontented 
chiefs, whose animosities, though secret, 
were sharp, and every day increasing 
through the rash violence of his son 
Meecran and his own insincerity and 
broken agreements. 

No native prince could furnish a force 
that would look the little English army 
in the face. As for the French power, 
broken by Colonel Forde in the Circars 
and the Deccan, and fast breaking in the 
Carnatic by the folly of Lally and the 
bravery in skill of Major Coote, it was 
utterly annihilated in Bengal. The old 
might and fame of the Portuguese was 
now only a tradition, nor could it be said 
that the Dutch on the Indian continent 
possessed much more power than the Por- 
tugu Yet, in his impatience of the 
English supremacy, and in his total igno- 
rance of the decline of the Dutch govern- 
ment in Europe, Meer Jaffier looked to 
this people for assistance ; and, though 
they had been slow in acknowledging his 
authority, and had been guilty of several 

ights very offensive to his pride, he 
opened sceret communications with the 
Dutch factory at Chinchura, which had 
Witnessed, with jealousy and dread, the 
British conquest of Chandernagore in its 
near neighbourhood.* The places were 
only two miles distant from each other, 
and the near sight of the English flag 
was worse than a nightmare to the Dutch 
factory, who now wrote the most urgent 
letters to the governor of Batavia, exhort- 


| ing him to fit out an exp@dition for the 
, Hooghly, in order to balauce the English 


power in Bengal. There was at the mo- 
ment no war in Europe between Holland 
and England; but the governors and 
factors of the various European nations 





embraced the overture, and hoped another Plassey 
affair for themselves.” MS., entitled“ 4 Narra- 
tive of the Disputes with the Dutch in Bengal,” 
found by Sir John Mateotm among Clive's papers. 

* The nabob had entered into these intrigues 
with the Dutch before the invasion of the Shah 
“ada; and after Clive's conduct at that crisis he 
would willingly have broken them off. But when 
he saw the Dutch arrive in the Hooghly in such 
reat force he fancied that they must triumph 
over the Euglish, and that im assisting them ju 
should be pursuing the wise policy ofsiding with 
the stronyest. 
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in India seem to have been wont, when- 
ever it suited their purposes, to adopt and 
act upon the principle of the old bucca- 
neers in America—that European treaties 
did not extend to the regions in which 
they were living, and that there was no 
peace beyond the equinoctial line. The 
authorities of Batavia were as eager to 
send an expedition as was the factory at 
Chinchura to request it, and in @ short 
time accounts were received at Calentta 
that the Dutch were preparing a strong 
armament, It appears to have been known 
from the first that the destination was 
Bengal; but there was some doubt as to 
which of the Indian potentates bad in- 
vited it or engaged to co-operate with it, 

Warren Hastings, though so quick and 
sagacious, was deceived for a time by the 
tales told him at Moorshedabad ; and he 
(on the 29th of July, 1759) wrote to Clive 
that the Nabob Meer Jaflier was led to 
suspect that the Dutch were in league 
with the powerful sovereign of Oude. 
Even Clive himself was deceived for 
some time, not because he was so credu- 
lous as to place any confidence in Meer 
Jaffier's faith, but because he counted 
upon his weakness and womanly timidity. 

 nabob played his part well. When 
Clive scnt notice to him of the Batavia 
armament, he pretended to be greatly 
alarmed, und expressed his hope that the 
English, in virtue of the treaty subsisting, 
would join their forces to his to oppose 
and prevent the invasion of his dominions. 
He also sent Clive the copy of a strong 
letter he had_addressed to the Dutch fac- 
tory. Early€in the month of August a 
Dutch ship arrived in the Hooghly with 
European troops on board. Clive re- 
ported this arrival to Meer Jaffier, who, 
after betraying some confusion, sent a 
second letter to the Dutch factory, and 
ordered his troops at the town of Hooghly 
to join the English aud prevent any Dutch 
ships or troops from ascending the river. 
The Dutch solemnly protested that the 
ship which had arrived in the lower part 
of the river had been driven in by stress 
of weather, and that she and the troops 
on board would depart in peace as soon 
as they had obtained water and provisions. 
The vessel, however, continued to lie 
where she was, and attempts were made 





to send soldiers up to Chinchura by con- 
cealing them in the bottom of native 
boats; but Clive issued his mandate that 
every Dutch or native boat should be 
stopped and searched. The gentlemen 
at Chinchura remonstrated and protested 
against these proceedings on the part of a 
friendly power; but Clive continued to 
stop their soldiers and to send them back 
to their ship, telling the gentlemen of the 
factory that he was in Bengal in a double 
capacity ; that asan English officer, while 
England was engaged in a war with 
France, he was justified by the laws of 
nations in searcbing all vessels whatever, 
not knowing but that they might intro- 
duce French troops into the country ; and 
that, as an auxiliary to the Great Mogul, 
he was under the necessity, by solemn 
treaty, to oppose the introduction of any 
European or foreign troops whatsoever 
into Bengal. The Dutch, perhaps proud 
of their great writers on that subject, 
cited the laws of nations on their own 
side, and kept pressing their warlike pre- 
arations all the time ; and the mind that - 
‘can condemn Clive’s conduct in this parti- 
cular, and call it an attacking “ without 
provocation the ships and troops of a 
nation in friendship with this country,” 
must previously have lost its perception 
in the muddiest mazes of metaphysics. 
If Clive had seen with such organs all 
would have been lost. Early in October 
Meer Jaffer arrived in person at Cal- 
cutta, as if merely intending ¢o honour 
Clive with a visit. A day or two after 
advices came from below of the arrival 
of six more Dutch ships of a large size, 
and crammed with troops, partly Eu- 
ropeans and partly Malays, from Batavia 
and other Dutch settlements in the islands. 
« Now,” says Clive, or a pen that wrote 
for him, “ the Dutch mask fell off, and 
the nabob (conscious of his having given 
his assent to their coming, and at the 
same time of our attachment and his own 
unfaithful dealings with us) was greatly 
confused and disconcerted. He, however, 
seemed to make light of it; told the go- 
vernor (Clive) he was going to reside 
three or four days at his fort of Hooghly, 
where he would chastise the insolence of 
the Dutch, and drive them soon out of 
the river again, On the 19th of October 
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he left Calcutta; and, in place of his 
going to his fort at Hooghly, he took up 
his residence at Cojah Wazeed’s garden, 
about half-way between that and Chin- 
chura ;* a plain indication that he had no 
apprehensions from the Dutch, whom he 
received there in the most gracious man- 
ner he could, more like friends and allies 
than as enemies to him and his coun- 
try.” + - 

In three or four days Clive received a 
letter from the nabob, informing him 
that he had thought proper to grant some 
indulgence to the Dutch in their trade, 
and that the Dutch on their part had 
engaged to leave the river with their 
ships and troops as soon as the season 
would permit, But this reference to the 
Seasons was unfortunate, inasmuch as, at 
the time of his writing, the season per- 
mitted their departure with the greatest 
safety. Clive, from the tenor of the letter, 
and the whole course of the nabob’s con- 
duct, felt assured that the Dutch had no 
intention to quit the river, and that Meer 
Jattier had given his permission to them 
| @ This Cojub, or Khodjah, Wazerd, who was 
distinguished by the title of “Tie Glory of Mer- 
chants,” was a person of great wealth and im- 

ortance—a sort of second Omichund, who had 
ived a life of intaiyue, serving and betraying ali 
parties ia turns. He had been an agent for the 
French, an agent for the English. 
become an agent for the Dutch, and the secret 
medium by which they communicated with the 
nabub, and the nabob with them. For some time 
Wefore thie visit to bim at his gerden, on the 
Hooeiy, Meer Jaffier had treated this « Glory 
of Merchanto” with great favour and distinction. 
But the circumstances did not prevent Clive from 
wizing the persons of Cojah Wazeed and his 
sana short time after the nabob's visit when they 
Were going to Moorshedabad, Warren Hastings 
had some diffculty in cooling the wrath of the 
nabob; but he ingeniously represeuted that 
juli Wazeod was the prime instiyntor of these 
bles 5 tHant it appeared, trom the long eorsult- 
ations held between him and the Dutch the eveo- 
ing before his departure, that he was going up to 
strengthen their cause at Moorshedahad, where 
the aabob must know the English lad many ene- 
tiles; that it was no time to stand upon the 
strictness of ceremony when the enemy were 
almost at the gates of Calcutta; aud, finally, that 
Clive had only given orders that C.jh Wazeed 
should be seized on the way, but that no attempt 
should be made upon him if he was arrived 
within the district of the city of Moorshedabad.— 
Warren Hustings'’s Letters to Clive, a2 given by Sir 
dohn Mateulm. 

+ Account from a MS, entitled ‘ A Narrative 

of the Disputes of the Dutch in Bengal, 
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but was latterly 











to bring up their troops if they conld. 
This Clive was determined they should 
not do; and the council at Calentta hear- 
tily agreed with him. The nabob had 
not ventured to withdraw the orders he 
had given to the English to oppose the 
Duteh. Avery few days later, intelli- 
gence was received that the Dutch arma- 
ment was actually moving up the river 
towards Calcutta, and that the Dutch 
agents were enlisting troops of every de- 
nomination at Chinchura, Cossimbuzar, 
and even as far up the country as Patna, 
and this plainly with the connivance of 
Meer Jaftier, and the more open assist- 
ance of his son Meeran. Clive saw that 
the junction of the armament from below 
aud the troops from above, with the force 
already collected within the walls of 
Chinchura, would be followed by the 
declaration of the nabob in favour of the 
Dutch, and an immediate movement u} 

the English settlements. His force in 
Europeans was, at the moment, acmally: 
inferior in number to that of the Dute 
on board the seven ships alone, without 


4 counting those in garrison at Chinchura; 


for the force from Batavia, now accu- 
rately reported, consisted of 700 Eu- 
ropcans and 800 Malays—the latter a far 
braver race of men than the natives of 
Bengal. There was no time to be lost 
—this was no season for indulging in 
subtleties and nice distinctions, or for 
turning over the of Grotius and 
Puffendorf—and Clive resolved to pro- 
ceed at once against the Dutch as if ey 
were open instead of secret enemies. At 
the critical moment some of the council 
were startled by the notion of infringing 
the treaties of peace existing between the 
United Provinces and Great Britain, and 
of commencing a war on their own re- 
sponsibility. “But Clive said that “a 
public man may sometimes be called 
upon to act witha halter round his neck ;” 
and the Dutch by their conduct seemed 
to justify hostilities and to give them 
a merely defensive character on the part 
of the English, for they continued to en- 
list native troops more openly than ever, 
they denied the English the right of 
search, they insulted several English 
officers, they attempted to seduce the se- 
poys in English pay, and, thinking their 
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schemes ripe for action, they vowed ven- 
geance if Clive persisted in obstructing 
the passage of their troops up the river. 
Clive’s private interests must have been 
in conflict with his public duty, for he 
had recently remitted a great part of his 
fortune to Europe through the Dutch 
East India Company, who might have 
kept the money in the banks of Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, both in revenge.and 
in compensation. These considerations 
might have induced another man to avoid 
extremities, but they appear to have had 
no weight whatever with “The Daring 
jn War,” who was equally daring in 
policy. “Notwithstanding all that had 
passed,” says the paper we have already 
quoted from, “on receipt ofthe last Dutch 
remonstrance we found our sentiments a 
good deal embarrassed, doubting whether 
we should stand justified to our country 
and employers in commencing hostilities 
against an ally of England, supposing 
they should persist in passing the bat- 
teries below with their ships and troo) 

In this situation we anxiously wished the 
next hour would bring us news of ade- 
claration of war with Holland; which 
we had indeed some reason to expect by 
our last advices from Fingland. Another 
strong reason which determined us to 
oppose them, and on which subject we 


had been guarded against by the court of | 


directors, was, that in all likelihood the 
Dutch would first commence hostilities 


against us in India, Thus cireumstanced, | 


the Dutch themselves removed all our 
difficulties by beginning hostilities below, 
attacking with shot and seizing several of 
our vessels, grain-boats, &c.; tearing 
down our colours; disembarking our 
guns, military stores, &c., from our ves- 
sels to their own ships, making prisoners | 
of the captains, officers, &c. They also 
began hostilities on shore in our settle- 
ments, where they tore down our colours, 
and burnt the ‘houses and effects of the 
 Company’s tenants in those parts.” * 

It was not known whether the Dutch 





© Amongst the vessels they attacked sud 
seized was the § Leopard Snow,’ Captain Bar 
whom we had dispatched with expresses to 













mira) Cornish, to hasten his coraing to our sue- 
cour,’ which we judged would meet him some- 
where on the Arracan coast.” 


would come up the river and pass the 
English batteries with their ships and 
troops on board, or whether they would 
land the troops below the batteries, and 
march them thence by land; but Clive 
made the necessary dispositions against 
‘oth these plans of operation, as far as 
comported with the smallness of his dis- 
posable force, consisting only of about 320 
English, 1200 sepoys, and three of the 
Company’s ships, which were all that 
were then in the river. Just at this junc- 
ture Colonel Forde returned to Caleutta 
from his career of conquest in the North- 
ern Circars and the Deccan: he had 
quitted his command on account of ill- 
health and disgust at the conduct of the 
directors, who had not confirmed his 
appointment, and with the intention of 
returning to England by the first oppor- 
tunity ; but at the invitation of his friend 
and patron Clive, who entertained the 
highest opinion of his bravery and abi- 
lities, he readily agreed to take the com- 
mand of part of the forces. On the 19th 
of November Forde moved from Calcutta 


to the northward, took the Dutch settle- 


ment at Barnagore, on the left bank of 
the Hooghly, crossed the river the next 
day with his troops and four pieces of 
artillery, aud marched towards Chander- 
nagore, to strike terror into the factory 
of Chinchura, and to be ready to inter- 
cept the Dutch troops in case they should 
Jand. The rest of his troops, and the 
best and largest proportion, with many 
volunteers draughted from the militia, 
and part of an independent company 
mouuted as cavalry, Clive sent down to 
the forts on the river under the command 
of Captain Knox. Mr. Holwell, who had 
survived the Black Hole and the subse- 
quent barbarity of Suraj-u-Dowlah, took 
charge of Fort William with the militia, 
consisting of about 250 English and a few 
Portuguese. Clive remained at Calcutta, 
but went and came, dividing his atten- 
tion and presence between the two divi- 
sions of his army under Forde and Knox. 


: It was noticeable that men who had been 


absolute cowards under Governor Drake, 
and the other imbeciles that presided 
over the defence of Calcutta at the time 
of Snraj-n-Dowlah’s siege, were now 
brave, alert, and confident. The three 
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English East Indiamen which had arrived 
after the Dutch were lying in the lower 
part of the river, between that squadron 
and the sea; but, as the Dutch ships now 
began to ascend the river, these Indiamen 
were ordered to pass them and station 
themselves above the English batteries at 
Charnoc and Tanna, where fire-boats had 
been prepared to assist in destroying them. 
The Dutch commodore on seeing the three 
Indiamen coming up sent to tell Commo- 
dore Wilson that if he attempted to pass 
him he would fire upon him. On the 
21st of November the Dutch cast anchor 
within range of the English cannon on 
the batteries; on the 23rd they landed 
on the Chinchura side of the river their 
army of 1500 men, and then dropped 
down with their ships toa place called 
“Melancholy Point” — for them a pro- 
riately so named—where the three Eng- 
ish ships were lying ready for action. 
The moment the Dutch troops were 
landed Clive sent Captain Knox across 
the river to reinforce Colonel Forde, and 
ordered Commodore Wilson to demand 
“immediate restitution of our vessels, sub-) 
jects, and property, and, on their refusal, 
to fight, sink, burn, and destroy the Dutch 
squadron, The next day (the 24th) the 
demand was made and refused. ‘The 
Dutch had seven ships, four of them 
being called “ capital ships ;” the English 
had only three, and they appear to have 
derived no assistance whatever either from 
the land batteries, which were too far 
off, or froma the fire-boats. Nevertheless 
Commodore Wilson, who began the at- 
tack, ended it in two hours with the total 
defeat of the enemy: the Dutch commo- 
dore, who had thirty men killed and many 
wounded, struck, and the rest followed 
the example, all except his second, who 
eut and ran down the river as far as 
Culpee, thirty-three miles in a straight 
Tine below Caleta, when she was stopped 
short, intercepted, and taken by the ‘Or- 
ford’ and ‘ Royal George, which had just 
arrived from England, and were ascend- 
ing the Hooghly as the tide and weather 
permitted. The ‘Duke of Dorset, com- 
manded by Captain Forrester, and which 
had more immediately engaged the Dutch 
commodore, suffered rather severely; but 
the loss sustained in the other two English 
* 





! disavowed the proceedin; 





ships was trifling. Apparently alarmed 
and stupified by the loss of their squadron, 
the Dutch and their Malays halted and 
wavered on their march to Chinchura, 
and on the 25th, the day after the fight 
on the river, they blundered upon a 
wretched position, from which retreat was 
difficult and a further advance impracti- 
cable. Forde with the quick eye of a 
soldier saw their blunder—saw ‘that he 
had them upon the hip; but there came 
over him a doubt and a misgiving ; and, 
hesitating to attack the troops of a Eu- 
ropean nation not im a state of declared 
war, he sent a hasty messenger across the 
river with a note to Clive, saying, that 
if he had the order of council he could 
attack the Dutch, with a fair prospect of 
destroying them.” Clive, who was play- 
ing a quiet game at cards when the note 
reached him, took out his pencil, and, 
without quitting the table, wrote on the 
back of it—* Dear Forde, fight them im- 
mediately. 1 will send you the order of 
council to-morrow.”* Accordingly Forde 
fought the Dutch; and the engagement 
was short, bloody, and decisive. It took 
Place in the valley of Bedarra, about four 
miles from Chinchura, part of the garri- 
son of which place had contrived to join 
the Dutch, who were badly commanded 
by one Roussel, a French soldier of for- 
tune, and who were put to a total rout in 
less than half an hour, The fugitives 
left on the field 120 Europeans and 200 
Malays in killed; about 150, including 
M. Ronssel and 14 other officers, were 
wounded; and about 350 Dutch and 200 
Malays were taken prisoners. The total 
loss of the English was inconsiderable. 
From the field of his easy victory Forde 
marched to Chinchura, and, sitting down 
before that place, which he could have 
taken by a coup de main, he wrote to Cal- 
cutta for further orders. But the Dutch 
factory, in abject submission, implered 
for a cessation of hostilities. Deputies 
were appointed on both sides; the Dutch 
of their squa- 
dron, humbly acknowle ged themselves 
the aggressors, and ‘eed to pay costs 
and damages; and upon these conditions 


; an amicable settlement was arranged, and 
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their captured ships were all restored to 
them. Three days after the battle of 
Bedarra the nabob’s son Mceran, whom 
Clive seldom mentioned without theaffix of 
“scoundrel,” encamped within two miles 
of Chinchura with about 6U00 or 7000 
horse. If the Dutch had proved victo- 
rious, he would have joined them in plun- 
dering and destroying the English; but, 
now that the English had obtained a 
complete triumph, he hoped to be allowed 
to share with them in the spoils of the 
Dutch. The terrified factory instantly 
applied to Governor Clive, entreating him 
to interpose, and not abandon them to the 
violence of the Mussulmans. Clive, losing 
no time, crossed. the river to tell the young 
nabob what he might and what he might 
not do, and to save the factory from the 
chances of a black-hole, or some other 
atrocity. Under his dictation Meeran 
agreed to a treaty, and then withdrew.* 
The few remaining months of Clive’s 
present stay in India were devoted to va- 
tious arrangements and precautions for 
securing the tranquillity of the country, 
and maintaining the always tottering au- 
thority of the pusillanimous nabob. When 
his intended departure was announced it 
filled Meer Jaffier, Warren Hastings, and 
every one else interested in the continu- 
ance of peace, with doubt and alarm ; for 
by all these men Clive was considered as 
¢ only Atlas that could Prop up the pon- 
derous and crazy machine. e old na- 
bob was expecting every day that the 
young nabob would cut his throat in pri- 
vate, or carve his way to the musnod 
through open war and revolution. Mee- 
ran had surrounded himself by all the 
chiefs that most hated his father or the 
English, having for his prime counsellor 
Roydullub, whom Clive described as “an 
aspiring, ambitious villain.” Hastings, 
Holwell, Sykes, and Amyatt, the resident 
at Patna, entreated the governor to re- 
main some time longer. “I own,” wrote 





* The Dutch bound themselves never to me- 
ditate war, introduce or enlist troops, or raise 
fortifications in the country; to keep up 125 
European soldiers, and no more; to send their 
ships and remuining troops out of the country 
forthwith; and to satisfy themselves with their 
trade and commercial privileges. A breach of 
any one of these artieles was to be punished with 
tutal expulsion from Bengal. 


rae 
Hastings from Moorshedabad, “I learned 
with great concern that your resolution is 
fixed to return to Europe this season ;” 
and he went on to predict many ill conse- 
quences likely to arise out of the depar- 
ture of the only one who could alike keep 
the natives true to their treaties, and the 
English steady in the ways of justice, 
prudence, and moderation. But Clive on 
the other hand had great objects in view, 
which made him persist in his design: he 
wished by his presence and personal re- 
presentations, and the influence he could 
now exercise ‘by means of the great for- 
tune and the fame he had acquired, to 
obtain from the British Parliament and 
government measures calculated to pre- 
serve what he had gained in India, and 
to extend and consolidate our other acqui- 
sitions in that country. He knew that a 
peace with France was in contemplation, 
and he earnestly wished to arrive before 
such peg concluded, des our 
negotiators, th a want of local ant 
other knowledge, should surrender by 
treaty advantages and prospects whic! 
had been obtained by arms; and besides 
other weighty reasons, he desired to pro- 
cure for the governors of the three presi- 
dencies commissions from his majesty as 
major-generals, in order that this supe- 
riority of rank might put an end to the 
pretensions and independent powers of 
the king’s officers, which on several occa- 
sions had seriously impeded the public 
service. “If,” said he, “my interest pre- 
vails, I flatter myself I shall ‘have ren- 
dered the company more service by my 
return to England than by my stay in 
Bengal. If a peace should be on the tapis, 
I may be of some use likewise; for con- 
vinced I am the directors are not masters 
sufficiently of the subject, and will pro- 
bably conclude a peace in Europe which 
cannot possibly be abided by in the East 
Indies.** He had previously announced 
his intention and wishes to the first great 
Pitt, then one of the principal secretaries 
of state, and one of the warmest of Ms 
admirers, who, improving, as orators do, 
upon Major Laurence’s plain dictum that 
Clive was born a soldier, had called him 
in the British House of Commons “s 





* Letter to Mr. Pigat. 
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heaven-born general—a man who, bred 
‘to the labour of the desk, had displayed a 
military genius which might excite the 
admiration of the King of Prussia.” To 
excite——what seldom required exciting— 
the warlike spirit and imagination of the 
great orator, he laid before him in this 
letter the immense advautages and the 
gorgeous empire which might be obtained 
in the East if the English government 
would only send out a thousand or two of 
their best troops; he remitted an exact 
account of the revenues of Bengal, ge- 
nuine and to be depended upon, as he had 
got it faithfully extracted from the books 
of the nabob’s minister; and, as the Eng- 
lish people were prematurely complamning 
of the amount of the national debt, he 
hinted that that burthen might be got rid 
of by means of Indian rupees. He de- 
seribed in a concise and forcible manner 
—for since his first coming as a poor un- 
educated clerk to Fort St. David he had 
learned to write as well as fight---the dis- 
organized, distracted state of the whole of. 
India, the mere shadowy existence of the 
* suzerain of ull, the Great Mogul, the ing 


fluence and consideration the English had 
obtained in the court of Delhi, and the 
total obscuration of the French in the 
Deccan. “I have great hopes,” said he, 
“that we shall succeed in extirpating 
them from the province of Golconda, 
where they have reigned lords paramount 
so long, and from whence they have 
drawn their principal resources. Not- 
withstanding the extraordinary exertions 
made in sending out M. Lally last year, 
1 am confident before the end of this they 
will be near their last gasp in the Car- 
natic.” Having prepared his way in this 
and in other quarters, having called that 
most able officer Major Calliaud fgom the 
Carnatic to Bengal, and having paid a 
farewell visit to Meer Jaffier at Moor- 
shedabad, Clive sailed from India on the 
25th sey of February, 1760. He had 
rovided for the future to the extent of 
his means, information, or foresight, and 
he left brave and experienced men, trained 
by himself, behind him; yet, neverthe- 
less, “it appeared as if the sou} was de- 
parting from the body of the government 
of Bengal.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ALD, 


Crtive's prediction as to the result of the 
war in the Carnatic was justified by the 
fact, and by the fall of Pondicherry to 
English arms, av event which took place 
within a year after his departure. While 
the French. army was cantoned in the 
country round about Wandewash, and 
Lally and Bussy quarrelling more vio- 
lently than before, Colonel Coote with the 
last division of his regiment arrived on 
the coast, and on the 21st of November 
(1759) proceeded to Conjeveram, where 
the rest of the English troops were can- 
toned. As rapid as Clive, Coote fell upon 
the fort of Wandewash, carried it by 
storm on the 29th, marched to Carongoly, 
and took that place also by the loth of 
December. Having obtained the services 
ofa considerable body of Mahratta horse, 
Lally, by some artful movements, snr- 
prised and took Conjeveram, but he was 
disappointed in his expectation of finding 
there magazines and provisions for his 
half-famishing people, He next attempted 
to recover the fortress of Wandewash, 
where the breaches they had made were 
still open, and where the English had 
hardly any artillery. But while be or 
his engincer officers were formalizing as 
to the proper construction of the battery 
of assault, Coote reached the spot and 
compelled the French to retreat. Lally’s 
pride, however, forbade his retreating far, 
and he drew mp in order of battle near 
the walls of Wandewash. He had with 
him 2250 Europeans and 1300 sepoys; 
but, as for his Mahratta allies, they kept 
aloof. Coote had only 1900 Europeans, 
but he had 2100 sepoys, 1250 black ca- 
valry, and 26 field-pieces.* The French 








* Coote’s black horse, however, did no more 
for him than Lally’s Mahrattas did for ‘the 
French they kept out of the reach of shot, and 
would not even pursue when the enemy were 
routed. 
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were more thoroughly defeated than ever 
they had been up to this time. Bussy, 
who gallantly put himself at the head of 
a regiment to try a bayonet charge, was 
abandoned by his men and taken prisoner, 
Lally escaped, protected by a small body 
of French cavalry. He collected his 
shattered army at Chitteput, but he could 
make no stand there, and, without rein- 
forcing the garrison in the place, he re- 
treated still farther to the strong hill 
fortress of Gingee. Instead of following 
him, Coote resolved to strike across the 
country to recover Arcot, where Lalh 
some short time before, and with mucl 
theatric pomp, had proclaimed the son of 
@hunda Salub Nabob or Subahdar of the 
Carnatic; and the very day after the 
battle of Wandewash, which was fought 
on the 22nd of December, he hurried for- 
ward a detachment in that direction. 

On the ist of February, 1760, Coote 
himself arrived at Arcot, and on the 5th 
he began to cannonade the town from three 
batteries, On the 6th he commenced 
making approaches, and by the morning 
of the 9th the sap was carried to’ the foot 
of the glacis, and by the hour of noon on 
the same day two small breaches were 
made. Not three men in the garrison had 
been killed; the breaches were: impracti- 
cable, and yet a flag of trace was held 
out, and Arcot was surrendered. Lally 
soon found it impossible to remain on the 
strong but barren hill of Gingee, and he 
retreated, with what remained of his half- 
naked famishing army, to the vicinity of 
Pondicherry. Repairing himself to that 
city, he quarrelled anew with the council 
and all the authorities there, blaming 
them for the destitute state of his troops, 
and calling them embezzlers and pecu- 
lators; and they, retorting with true 
Gallic vehemence, accused him of folly, 
imbecility, treachery, and even cowardice. 


a 
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Daring these unseemly attercations the 
French flag was struck down from nearly 
every place where it yet floate Timery 
surrendered, Devi-Cottah was evacuated, 
Trinomaly surrendered, Permacoil and 
Alaniparva were taken by storm, and the 
whole country between “Aiamparva and 
Pondicherry ‘was laid waste by fire and 
sword. Carical, the most important place 
on the coast next to Pondicherry, was 
Soon invested by an armament sent from 
Madras, aud by a detachment which de- 
scended from Trichinopoly ; the garrison 
made a miserable defence, and surren- 
dered on the 6th of “ee before a relief 
dispatched by Lally could reach the 
pluce. The fall of Valdore, Chillamba- 
ram, and Cuddalore followed in rapid 
succession, 

By the Ist of May the English, who 
had been reinforced, encamped within 
four miles of Pondicherry; and the 
French, who had received no suceour 
from their impoverished mother country, 
were in a manner cooped ap in that strong: 
town, looking with a faint, declining hope 
for the arrival of a squadron, or some 
ship with some help, from the Mauritius, 
or Bourbon, or some other quarter. But 
he must be a bold and fortunate seaman 
that should now escape the vigilance and 
power of the British naval force ; for Ad- 
miral Cornish had been three months on 
the Coromandel coast with six ships of 
the line, Admiral Stevens, who had suc- 
ceeded Pococke, had now come forward 
with four more ships of the line, and was 
followed in a day or two by another ship 
of the line bringing three companies of 
the Royal Artillery. In his extremity 
Lally turned his eyes towards the country 
of Mysore, where Hyder Ali, who was 
afterwards to fill a wider scene, had esta- 
blished his authority by force of arnis, 
and by force of intrigue and treachery. 
To bring Hyder on the back of Coote, 
Lally offered him present possession of 
the fort of Thiagur, which commanded 
two passes into the Carnatic, and future 
possession of Tinevelly and Madura—-that 
is, when Lally and Hyder should turn 
the tide of war and dispossess the Eng- 
lish of those two places. A bargain was 
concluded, Hyder agreeing to send droves 
of bullocks to feed the Freuch, and troops 














to fight for the French. A detachment 
sent by Coote to stop the march of Hy- 
der’s people was too weak for the purpose, 
and sustained a defeat; but,. when the, 
Mysorcans obtained a nearer view of the 
English army, and a correcter notion of 
the real und deplorable condition of 
Tally’s forces, they thought their hargain 
a bad one, and, breaking it with the or- 
dinary Indian unscrupulousness, they 
marched back to their own country, 
troops and bullocks. Shortly before their 
departure six of the English company’s 
ships arrived at Madras, and there landed 
@ reinforcement of 600 men. More and 
more force continued to pour in, gnd still 
not a ship, not a man, not a barrel of 
beef or biscuit arrived to sustain the 
French in Pondicherry, 

In the course of the month of October, 
the English fleet was raised to seventeen 
sail of the Tine, and a picturesque regi- 
ment of kilted men from the bleak high- 
ands of Scotland were disembarked to 

'y their mettle and their power of en- 
during heat in the lowlands of Hindustan. 
By means which ‘are not explained, and 
which are difficult to understand, as the 
Freuch had neither Money nor credit, and 
as Hyder Ali had done Jittle for them in 
that way, Lally succeeded in obtaining 
some supplies of provisions, On the night 
of the 4th of September he made a sortie, 
in the hope of surprising the English 
camp; but his troops no Jonger acted 
with concert or spirit; one of his divi- 
sious lagged behind, and the whole plan 
failed. Unfortunately the directors in 
Leadenhall-street had sent out by the last 
ships their orders that Colonel Coote 
should return to Bengal, and that Major 
Monson, the officer next under him, should 
take the command on the Coromandel 
coast. Although on the v point of 
completing his brilliant campaign by the 
reduction of the French capital in India, 
and although he and all men felt that the 
company could not know months before, 
when their orders were dated, what had 
happened, and of what honour they were 
depriving him, Coote, without murmur or 
complaint, submitted to the instructions of 
his employers. Nor did bis magnanimity 
stop here—his own regiment, one of the 
best in India, was to proceed with him to 
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Caleutta; the council of Madras were 
thrown into consternation ; Major Mon- 
son declared that if that regiment were 
removed he contd not and would not 
undertake the siege of Pondicherry—and 
thereupon Coote most generously cou- 
seuted that his regiment should remain 
to gain laurels for another.* But the 
chances of war overset or postponed the 
execution of the directors’ orders: Major 
Monson was dangerously wounded in an 
attack upon some of the outward defences 
of the French, and, being for the time in- 
capable of duty, he joined the council in 
entreating Colonel Coote, who, luckily, 
had not yet sailed for Bengal, to resume 
the command, and Coote remained; and 
the siege of Pondicherry, after the cessa- 
tion of the rains at the end of November, 
was pressed with great vigour. Several 
batteries played against the town from the 
8th to the 30th of December ; and on the 
12th of January, 1761, the trenches were 
opened, and the place was reduced to ex- 
tremity. The stores which had been pro- 


cured had not been husbanded with pro- | 


per care, and the provisions remaining on 
and would not suffice for more than two 
days longer ; the best part of the army, 
the gallant regiments of Lorraine and 
Lally, were reduced to a small number, 
and these worn out with famine, disease, 
and fatigue; the rest of the troops were 
little better than a mutiuous rabble. 
Nothing therefore was left to the fiery, 
proud man who had arrived in India with 
the confident hope of extirpating the Iing- 
lish and realising the grand schemes of 
Dupleix, but to seek conditions, and sur- 
render. And, on the 14th of January, a 
commissioner from Lally and a deputa- 
tion from the council of Pondicherry 
entered the English camp, and made an 
unconditional surrender to Colonel Coote. 

As soon as the French flag was struck, 
Mr. Pigot, as governor of Madras, made 
a format demand that Pondicherry should 
be given up to that presidency, as the 
conquest and property of the company. 
Coote and a couucil of war, consisting of 
the English admirals and the chief officers 
both of the army and the navy, decided 
that the place ought to be held for the 
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king. Upon this, Pigot resolutely declared 
that, unless Pondicherry were given up 
to the presidency, he would stop all sup- 


! plies, and furnish none of the money 


which was so much wanted for the sub- 
sistence of the king’s troops and the French 
prisoners. After a reference to the com- 
pany’s charters, and upon other considera- 
tions, Coote and the council of officers 
yielded the point; and, by order of the 
council of Madras, immediate prepara- 
tions were made for levelling the town 
and fortifications of Pondicherry with the 
ground,* The white flag of the Bourbons 
still floated over the hill-fort of Thiagur, 
fifty miles in the interior of the country— 
the place which Iaily had promised to 
Hyder Ali—and over the other strong 
hill-fort of Gingee, about thirty-five miles 
north-west from Pondicherry; but the 
garrisons, isolated and without any hope 
of relief, soon surrendered; and by the 
beginning of April the French had not so 
much as a single military post in all 
India. M. Bussy, upon being taken 
risoner at the battle of Wandewash, had 
n instantly liberated upon parole by 
Coote, who respected his abilities as a 
soldier and his character as a man: all 
the English treated him with kindness 
and consideration ; for, unlike Lally, who 
had made war like a savage, he had in- 
variably treated his English prisoners with 
humanity and courtesy; and when the 
hero of Golconda returned to France he 
was received, at least by the public, with 
the honour due to a brave and able com- 
mander, and with the interest which a 
military people always attach to hazard- 
ous and romantic adventures. 





* The instructions from the court of France to 
Lally had been intereepted, in which he was di- 
rected to destroy such of the British settlements 
as feil into his power; in consequence of which 
the court of directors gave orders to retaliate the 
same measures upon the French settlements.— 





f 

+ When our ally aud nabob of the Carnatic, 
Mohammed Ali, heard of the capture of Bussy, 
he wrote in a rapture of joy to the governor of 


; Madras, saying that that incident aloue was an 


advantage equal to the greatest victory that could 
have heen obtained, and gently suggesting that 
he shonld be put into his hands, when the French- 
man would be taken good care of! Mohammed 
had learner nothing of the best parts of civiliza- 
tion, though he had been so long connected with 
the English ; he was astonished thatthev did not 
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counsel —they charged him with hase 
treachery to his country and companions 
in arms—they charged the man whose 
innermost and most lasting passion was a 
hatred of Englaud and of everything 
English, with playing into the hands of 
the English East Tidia Company and its 
officers—they charged him, in order to 
crown his monstrous iniquities, with sell- 
ing Pondicherry, which he had defended 
to the last extremity ;—and the grand 
tribunal of the nation, the then base, 
truckling, and subservient parliament of 
Paris, allowed the trial to be conducted, 
S0 as to satisfy ministers and gratify the 
mob. Lally had never been destitute of 
personal courage, and, though an old and 
worn-out man, his conduct throughout 
the protracted trial was firm and proud. 
He expressed the greatest indignation at 
niost of the charges made against him 3 he 
proved some of the facts alleged to be 
utterly impossible ; and it is said he anti- 
cipated an acquittal. When sentence of 
death was read to him in his foul dungeon, 
he threw up his hands to heaven an ex- 
claimed, “ Is this the reward of forty-five 
years’ service!” and seizing a pair of 
compasses, with which he had been mea- 
suring a map of the Coromandel coast, he 
struck at his proud, indignant heart; but 
his arm was held or caught by one of the 
functionaries in attendance, and the blow 
did not penetrate deep enough to kill. 
He then poured forth a torrent of accusa. 
tions and execrations against his accusers 
and judges, apparently involving many 
facts deemed unsuitable for the public 
ear. With indecent, atrocious haste they 
executed him that very afternoon, To 
prevent him from speaking to the spec- 
tators they put a large gag into his mouth 
before removing him from his cell. He 
was dragged through the streets of Paris 
in a dung-cart to the Place de Greve, and 
was there behvaded.* 

In the meanwhile Clive had heen re- 
ceived with all honour in England. The 
fortune he had accumulated, even without 
counting the jaghire conferred upon him 
by the nabob, amounted to 300,0002, the 


But far different was the fate of the 
miserable Lally, who was regarded with 
aversion and contempt by his conquerors, 
who left Pondicherry amidst the insults 
and reproaches of his own countrymen, 
and who, upon his arrival in France, was 
hooted by the people, and thrown into 
the Bastille by the government; and lay 
there till, the Bastille being considered 
too honourable a place of confiucment for 
such an offender, he was removed to a 
common gaol. The French government 
of the day, borne down by a Tong sue- 
cession of failures and defeats, were glad 
to avert the popular indignation from 
themselves by making Lally their seape- 
goat; and the accusations brought against 
that rash and violent man, not merely 
by his old antagonists of the council of 
Pondicherry, whom he had so often treated 
as swindlers and embezzlers, but by every 
Frenchman that returned beggared and 
desperate from India—his own glaring 
abuse of authority, misconduct in the 
field, and most indisputable failure—and 

- the popular feeling raging against him 
everywhere—facilitated, and even gave 
patriotic colour to, their ungenerous 
scheme: for, after all, unwise and bad as 
the conduct of Lally had been, it was 
difficult to proye him guilty of offences 
calling for more than deprivation of his 
inilitary rank, contempt, and oblivion ; 
and the abuse of authority, vexations, an 
exactions of which he was accused, were 
not capitel crimes by the existing laws of 
France. Yet the ministry determined to 
prosceute him unto death, for they felt 
that a scene and a sacrifice was wanted, 
and that the enraged people and the French 
East India Company would not be satis- 
fied with less than the public execution 
of the man who had lost all India. And 
thus they charged their victim with high- 
treason, which deprived him of the aid of 








































put their dangerous prisoner to death, and he 
thought them bereft of their senses when they al- 
jowed him to go at large on his parole, and re. 
ceived him with feasts and entertainments at 
Madras before his departure for Europe. 

Bussy carried home, or rather Temitted from 
the Deccan and the Cirears, some time before he 
went home, a very considerable fortune. Shortly 
after his return to France, he married a niece of 
the Duc de Choiseul, which raised him in favour 
und cousideration at coun. 





COrme—Col. Wilkes —Mill.—Mémoire pone 
le Comte de Tally.—Voltaire, Fragmens Histo. 
riques sur 1'Inde et sur la Mort du Comte de 
Lally. 
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Jaghire rendered from 27,000/., to 30,0000. 

a-year, and he had credit for being even 
far richer than he really was. He was 
raised to the Irish peerage by the title of 
Baron Clive of Plassey, and was flattered 
by the prospect of a speedy elevation to 
the English peerage, which would give 
him a seat in the British House of Peers. 
For the present he took his seat in the 
House of Commons, where his wealth 
and his influence filled several other seats, 
and commanded votes besides his own. 
All parties courted him ; but his admir: 
tion for Pitt increased on a personal ac- 
quaintanee, and he steadily adhered to 
him till he was driven from office by the 
accession of George HI. and the brief 
preponderance of Lord Bute. When Bute 
made overtures to him Clive rejected 
them; and when this most unpopular 
minister precipitated his negotiations for 
a peace with France he avoided consult- 
ing Clive as to the Indian clauses and 
conditions, The conqueror of Bengal was 
the more incensed at Bute’s conduct in 
this important respect, as he knew that 
M. Bussy was constantly cousulted by the 
French ministers and negotiators, The 
subject, however, was too near the heart 
of ‘Clive to permit the indulgence of 
offended pride, pique, and resentment, 
and he transmitted a memorial to Bute, 
conveying ample information on al) that 
related to our Kastern possessions. In 
this paper he dwelt upon the principles 
recommended. by Dupleix, and acted upon 
by the French. “ Dupleix,” said Clive, 
‘engaged in the contentions of the princes 
of the country, and had at one time, ina 
yreat measure, obtained his aim. There 
remained nothing to complete it but the 
expulsion of the English out of Hindustan. 
We were at that time wholly attached to 
mercantile ideas; but undoubted proofs 
of M. Dupleix’s projects obliged us to 
draw the sword, and our successes have 
been so great that we have accomplished 
for our ourselves, and against the French, 
exactly everything that the French in- 
tended to accomplish for themselves and 
against us.” He foresaw what would 
follow the restitution of Pondicherry and 
other places; le expressed a wish that 
the French should he limited as to the 
number of men they were to maintain on 














the Coromandel coast; and, above all 
things, he recommended, and strenuously 
urged, that under no circumstances they 
should ever be allowed re-admission into 
Bengal except as merchants. Bute gra- 
ciously thanked him for this memorial ; 
and, impatient as he was for the conclu- 
sion of peace, he abided by several of the 
suggestions the paper contained ; and the 
treaty, though far indeed from satisfying 
Clive, was less unfavourable to the British 
interests in India than otherwise it might 
have been.* Unable to gain Clive, the 
Bute administration leagued themselves 
with Mr. Sulivan, and other directors of 
the East India Company, who entertained 
a personal animosity against Clive, and 
aimed at diminishing both his wealth and 
his reputation. 

As yet neither these personal enemies 
nor any one else raised a breath of scandal 
or reproach about his conduct towards 
Sura}j-u-Dowlah and Omichund, or against 
his acceptance of the treasure from Meer 
Jaffier after the battle of Plassey ; but 
what Sulivan and his colleagues chal- 
senged as objectionable and criminal was 
Clive’s acceptance of the jaghire, and 
his insisting on payment of those quit- 
rents from the company. In the opinion 
of the best English lawyers of the day, 
the grant of rent which Clive had re- 
ceived was valid; had been made hy 
exactly the same authority from which 
the company had received their chief 
possessions in Bengal; the company had 
acquiesced in the grant for more than two 
years, and, in attempting to prove that 
Meer Jaffier had no right to confer the 
jaghire on Clive, they must equally prove 
that that nabob had no right to confer 
what he had conferred upon the company. 
It was in every respect unwise to enter 
upon a too nice and close examination of 
any of these Indian rights and titles ; yet 
the hostile directors, in their anxiety to 
appropriate 30,0007. a-year, which they 
were bound to pay to the nabob before 
his transfer of the rent, and in their envy 





* France bound herself to ackuowledge the 

ve ritlers set up by the English, and never to 
ctany fortifications im Bengal; but on these 
conditions her factories and settlements were all 
restored to her, to be held merely as depéts and 
places of trade. 
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and hatred of Clive, who had treated some 
of them very superciliously, persevered 
in their attempt, and actually confiscated 
the jaghire, or, which was the game 
thing, they stopped payment of the rents, 
and put the money into their own coffers. 
Clive indignantly, and without an hour's 
delay or hesitation, filed a bill in ehan- 
cery against the court of directors, The 
court of directors, guided by the invete- 
rate Sulivan, endeavoured to protract the 
judgmeut of chancery by such stratagems 
on delays as the forms of judicial proceed- 
ings might permit; but it is said that, 
discouraged by the opinions given them 
by Mr. Yorke, the attorney-general, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, the solicitor-general, 
and other eminent lawyers, they had no 
hope of obtaining a decision in their fa 
vour. At the same time Clive had written 
to his agents at Caleutta to institute a suit 
at law against the company there, and to 
transmit a very exact accomt of ‘all pro- 
ceedings, that they might be taken up in 
England. 

But while “ The Daring in War” was 
thus involving himself in the mazag 
of taw, and the company were battling 
with the man who had re-established their 
declining power, ahd gained provinces 
equal to kingdoms for them, news arrived 
that the garrison and all the English resi- 
dents at Patna had been massacred, that 
revolutions, undertaken and made by the 
council at Calcutta, had proved miserable 
failures, and, in short, that everything in 
Bengal %as falling into confision and 
ruin. Tt was felt immediately, even by 
the inost violent of his enemies, that Clive, 
and Clive alone, could remedy these evils, 
and overtures were made to him for his 
instant return to India, The proprietors 
of East India stock, who clected the di- 
rectors, and who were now determined 
that those directors should. not through 
pique and party commit their property 
and future hopes of gain, called a meet- 
ing, and at a very full general court Clive 
was unanimously solicited to return. At 
the same meeting the proprictors proposed 
to the directors the instant restitution of 
the jaghire; but Clive, who was in court, 
not thinking it right to take advantage of 
this sudden fecling, and to carry merely 
by his popularity a case depending at 
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law, rose and requested they would not 
put this proposal to the vote; adding, 
however, that from a sense of the impro- 
priety of going to India while so valuable 
a part of his property remained in dispute, 
he would make certain proposals for a 
compromise to the court of directors, 
which would, he trusted, lead to an 
amicable adjustment of that affair, But 
there was another great obstacle in the 
way of his deparature and future useful- 
ness; and he declared, in his decided and 
emphatic manner, that he would never un- 
dertake the management of affairs abroad 
unless Mr. Sulivan were removed at home 
from his influential post as chairman. He 
said that it would be in vain for him to 
exert himself as governor and command. 
erin-chief if his measures were to be 
thwarted and condemned at home, by a 
court of directors under the influence of a 
chairman whose conduct had evinced his 
ignorance of East India affairs, and who 
Was also known to be his personal and 
inveterate enemy-—that he cared not who 
filled the chair provided Mr. Sutivan did 
not, but that for the sake of his own re- 
putation and the advantage of the com- 
pany he would do nothing if that gentle- 
man continued to have the lead in Leaden- 
hall-street.* A violent tumult followed 
his speech, but Sulivan, lately so prepo- 
tent, could searcely obtain a hearing, an 
overwhelming majority of the proprietors 
being on Clive’s side, from the double 
conviction that he aloue could save Ben- 
gal, and that he would do nothing if his 
will were not complied with. Sulivan 
wished to try the result of a ballot upow 
the question; but by the by-laws of the 
company no ballot could take place ex- 
cept on a requisition signed by nine pro- 
prietors; and though upwards of 300 
were present, nine could not be found to 
sign their names to such a requisition. 
Clive was in consequence nominated B0- 
vernor and commander-in-chief of the 
British possessions in Bengal, with the 
express understanding that no other 
officer of whatever rank should have the 
power of interfering with his command 
there. But he still refused to enter on 
his office Hill the event of the next annual 








* Clive's MSS. as cited by Sir John Malcolm. 
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election of directors should be known. 
On the 25th of April, 1764, a hot and 
obstinate contest took place, and ended in 
the triumph of Clive. Though his friend 
Lord Bute was no Jonger minister, Mr. 
Sulivan succeeded in bringing into the 
directory just half his number, but his 
own election as a director was only car- 
ried by one vote; and in the subsequent 
contest for the chair, he was completely 
defeated. Messrs. Rous and Boulton, 
two staunch friends of Clive, were nomi- 
nated chairman and deputy-chairman. 
After these transactions the court took 
the subject of the jaghire into considera- 
tion, and goon agreed to the proposals 
which Clive himself made :—i.e. they 
confirmed his right to the fall amount of 
the jaghire rents for ten years, if he 
should live so long, and provided the 
compary should continue during that 
period in possession of the lands round 
Calcutta charged with those rents. ; 
\ Clive then sailed for the third and last 
time to India. He reached Calcutta on 
the 3rd of May, 1765, and found every- 
thing in confusion and a disorganization 
more fearful than he had anticipated. 
Mr. Warren Hastings had been but too 
correct in his anticipation, that the folly 
and excesses of the Europeans would 
prove as mischievous as the intrigues and 
vices of the native great men. “ Alas!” 
wrote Clive to a friend, “ how is the 
English name sunk! I cannot avoid 
paying the tribute of a few tears to the 
departed and lost fame of the British 
nation—irrecoverably lost, I fear.” He 
called the council together and told them 
that he had come out to effect a thorough 
reform in their conduct, the source of 
most of the mischief which had happened ; 
that it was his full resolution to effect a 
thorough reform, and, for that end, to 
make use of the whole of the ample au- 
thority, civil and military, which "had 
been entrusted tothim. Johnstone, one 
of the worst or boldest men in the coun- 
cil, made some show of opposition ; 
but Clive knitted his brow and raised his 
voice, haughtily demanding whether he 
meant to question the powers of the new 
government, and Johnstone cowed, re- 
plied that he never had the least intention 
of doing such a thing: “upon which 





there was an appearance of very long and 
pale countenauces, and not one of the 
council uttered another syllable.” * 

But these gentlemen of the council and. 
the weak and incompetent governor, Mr. 
Vansittart, had, during Clive's five years’ 
absence from India, done deeds fitted to 
make other men’s faces pale and red alter- 
nately. At the period when Clive had 
taken his departure for England it was 
rumoured that the Shah Zada had col- 
lected another army and was again ad- 
vaneing against Patna; but it was con- 
ceived that a body of troops sent under 
that excellent officer Colonel Calliaud 
would enable Ramnarrain, the Hindu go- 
vernor of Patna, to repel the invasion if 
really made. Ghazee-u-Dcen, the vizier 
and master at Delhi, against whom the 
Shah Zada pretended in the first instance 
to have taken up arms, murdered the 
Great Mogul in a fit of desperation, and 
after this tragical event the Shah Zada 
took the state and title of emperor, and 
conferred the office of vizier upon Sujah- 
Dowlah, the powerful ruler of Oude, who 
had shown no great devotion to his per- 
son or fortunes the year before, when as 
the rebellious son of the emperor he was 
flying before the arms of Clive and Ram- 
narrain. Shah Alum—* King of the 
World?’—was the name which the new 
emperor chose for himself. With the as- 
sistance of the Nabob of Oude, he soon 
collected a numerous army and began his 
march to the Caramnassa. Crossing that 
river he advanced to Patna, and’ defeated 
Ramnarrain, who came out of the city to 
mect him with a very inferior force and 
with only seventy Europeans and one 
battalion of English sepoys under the 
command of Lieutenant Cochrane, Col. 
Calliaud being at the time engaged in 
some important operations on tlic left 
bank of the river between Patna and 
Moorshedabad. In this affair Ramnar- 
rain was wounded, and the sepoys were 
cut to pieces; but most of the English 
fought theiryray to the city, the enemy 
not daring to resist them, but opening to 
the right and Jeft to let them pass. And, 
Colonel Calliaud having soon come up 





* Clive’s letter to Major Carnac, dated 6th 
May. y 
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with his 300 English and 1000 sepoys, 
and with a native army commanded by 
Meeran, Shah Alum was completely 
routed, and compelled once more to retire 
from before Patna. As, however, Meeran 
would not pursue with his cavalry, and 
as a strong body of Mahratta horse joined 
the other side, the young emperor, instcad 
of retiring towards Benares, took the 
route of Moorshedabad, being also joined 
at this time by the erratic M. Law and 
his small body of French. But being 
soon pursued, Shah Alum get fire to his 
camp, and fled towards Oude. Encou- 
raged by the junction of the naib or sub- 
governor of Purneah, who after many 
intrigues threw off the mask and repaired 
to the imperial standard with a consider- 
able army, Shah Alum, doubling upon 
those who were pursuing bim, got back 
to Patna, which had been left almost 
without troops, Mr. Fullerton, an Eng- 
lish surgeon, was the chicf manager of 
the defence, and M. Law of the attack, 
Two assaults were repulsed by the gen- 
tlemen of the English factory in Patna ; 
part of the wall was demolished and the J 
rampart was scaled by the French ; the 
Freuch were again beaten back; but a 
renewed assault in greater force was ex- 
pected, and hope was abandoning the bold 
little garrison, when Captain Knox, who 
had marched from Moorshedabad, in the 
hottest season of the Bengal year, with 
extraordinary rapidity, appeared in the 
neighbourhood, broke through the camp 
of the beiegers, and drove them from 
their works, 

A few days after Knox, with 200 Eng- 
lish, one battalion of sepoys, five field- 
pieces, and about 300 horse, crossed the 
river opposite to Patna, and completely 
defeated the naib of Purneah with his 
12,000 men, The unlucky naib retreated 
with all speed towards the north, but he 
was soon followed by Colonel Calliaud’s 
fresh troops and Meeran’s cavalry, who 
eroded the Ganges, and moved on the 
more rapidly from the belief that he was 
carrying all the treasure of Purneah with 
him. Being overtaken, the naib put the 
treasure and the richer part of the bag- 
gage upon camels and elephants, skir- 
mished for a short time to give those 
useful animals a start, and then ran after | 
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them, leaving his artillery and his hea 

pe to the pursuers. On the ond of 
July, the fourth day of the pursuit, a tre- 
mendons storm necessitated a halt, and at 
night the tent of Meeran was struck with 
lightning, which killed him and some of 
his attendants on the spot, After this 
evil omen Meeran’s troops became un- 
manageable, and Calliaud was obliged to 
retrace his steps to Patna, where he ar- 
rived on the 29th of July. He quartered 
the Europeans and the sepoys in English 
pay in and round about that important 
town; but Meeran’s le made the best 
of their way to Moorshedabad, where 
they surrounded the palace and threatened. 
the life of Meer Jaffier, in order to obtain 
payment of their arrears. Nearly at the 
same time other bodies of men took uy) 
arms against the old nabob, whose coffers 
were empty, and whose former friends 
were nearly all alienated from him, partly 
on account of his poverty and partly be- 
cause he had made several treacherous 
attempts against them ; and the weak old 
man’s misfortunes seemed to be completed 
Wy the predatory incursions of hordes of 
Mahrattas, who destroyed even more than 
they plundered. 

On the other hand Mr. Vansittart, the 
new governor at Calcutta, found the trea- 
sury empty, and the English troops and 
sepoys almost mutinous through want of 
pay; and he was induced to acquiesce in 
all the notions and schemes of Mr. Hol- 
well, who had come to the conclusion 
that Meer Jaffier, by his treachery, 
cruelty, weakness, and extravagance, was 
the cause of all these evils, and that the 
English, who had made him nabob, ought, 
not less for the good of the natives than 
for their own benefit, to unmake him 
without loss of time. And in effect on 
the 27th of September (1760), before Mr. 
Vansittart had been two months at Cal- 
eutta, a treaty was concluded with Meer 
Cossim Ali, son-in-law to Meer Jaffier 
and general of his army,* engaging that 





* When the mutinous troops were threatening 
Meer Jaffier with instant death, his loving son- 
in-law Meer Cossim Ali advanced some money to 
pay part of their arrears and keep them quiet, but 
hot until he had obtained from the nabob the 
command of the army, which Meeran had held, 
and the promise of the succession, which Meerau’s 
Geath left open. 
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he should be invested with full power as 
nabob or ruler of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, upon condition of his making over 
to the company the fruitful provinces of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. 
Governor Vansittart, though a mild, 
formal man, and one that paid homage 
to rules and conventionalities, went in 
person to Moorshedabad with the modest 
intention of persuadjng Meer Jaffier that 
he was unfit and unworthy to be nabob, 
and that he ought at once to resign his 
power into the hands of his more com- 
petent son-in-law. The old nabob stared 
with astonishment and chafed with wrath ; 
but the quiet, peace-loving governor had 
brought 180 English soldiers, 600 sepoys, 
and four pieces of cannon to second his 
persuasions ; his own army had declared 
for Meer Cossim; many of his own chiefs 
were seeking his life; and there was no 
help for him, Mr. Hastings had received 
orders to arrange the new government 
with the ministers and functionaries at 
Moorshedabad, and Colonel Calliand was 
commanded by Vansittart to surround 
the palace with troops. Hereupon the 
helpless old man sent out the seals to his 
son-in-law, and offcred to resign if the 
English would ouly be security for his 
life. This was agreed to, and a meeting 
took place between Calliaud and the ua- 
bob. “ You English,” said Meer Jafiier, 
“placed me on the musnud; you may 
depose me if you please. You have 
thought proper to break your engage- 
ments—I would not break mine. My 
son Meeran forewarned me of all this, 
1 desire you will either send me to Sabut 
Jung (Clive), for he will do me justice, 
or let me go a pilgrimage to Mecca ; or, 
if not, let me go to Calcutta, for I will not 
stay in this place. You will, I suppose, 
let’ me have my women and children; 
therefore let me have budgerows (boats) 
immediately.”* Accordingly the old man, 
with his women and children, was con- 
veyed to Calcutta, where alune he could be 
safe, and Meer Cossim Ali was proclaimed 
nabob, with a firing of guns and a beat- 
ing of drums and tomtoms, and other ce- 
remonials that would suit the winding up 





* Letter to Lord Clive from Mr. Lushington, 
who was linguist or interpreter to the army, and 
un eye-witness aud ear-witness of what Y 





of a melo-drama in a playhouse. But 
Messrs. Vansittart and Holwell, and the 
other gentlemen of the council, who had 
driven on this revolution, had committed 
@ capital mistake in assuming that the 
new nabob would suit their purpose better 
than the old one. Meer Cossim soon let 
them know that he had a will of his own, 
and that he had abilities and a kind of 
conrage which for Bengal might be called 
heroic, but which was accompanied with 
cruelty and ferocity. At first, however, 
his professions of gratitude and depend- 
ence, and submission to their wills, were 
all that the council could wish; and hav- 
ing procured some money, he paid the ar- 
rears due to the English troops at Patna, 
and sent six or seven lacs of rupees to 
Calcutta. 

In the month of January, 1761, Major 
Carnac, who had succeeded Colonel Cal- 
liaud in the command of the company’s 
troops in Bahar, advanced from Patna 
against the Emperor Shah Alum, who 
was once more making head in that pro- 
vince. Meer Cossim placed some of the 


> troops which had belonged to Meeran 


under the orders of Carnac, who, being 
alsojoined by Ramnarrain and his forces, 
gained an easy and complete victory over 
the Mogul. In this affair M. Law, who 
had been so long flitting from place to 
place, seated himself cross-legged on one 
of his guns, and in that curious attitude 
surrendered to Major Carnac and Captain 
Knox. The French, his companions, 
tired of the wandering life they had led 
with him, deserted him when the retreat 
began, and followed the emperor, who re- 
tired towards Delhi, and shortly after sent 
the new nabob Meer Cossim Ali his in- 
vestiture as Subahdar or Nabob of Ben- 
gal, &c., Meer Cossim agreeing, in con- 
sideration of this acknowledgment, to pay 
him an annual tribute of twenty-four lacs 
of rupees. 

At the same time Shah Alum offered 
the English the dewannee, or receiver- 
ship, of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, if 
they would send an army into central 
India to secure him in possession of 
Delhi and of a throne that was tottering 
as it had been for generations. The pro- 
ject was entertained by the council at Cal- 
cutta, but they had been obliged to send 
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@ great pet of the money they had re- 
cerved from the new nabob to Madras, 
to enable that presidency to prosecute the 
siege of Pondicherry, not yet brought to 
a close. Meer Cossim was incessantly 
called upon for more money; but he had 
given in presents to the governor and 
council for his elevation upwards of 
200,0001.* In ceding to the company the 
countries of Burdwan, Midnapore,’ and 
Chittagong, he had given away a third 
part of his revenues ; the company’s ser- 
vants of all sorts, by the abuse they made 
of the dustucks or permits, exempting 
goods from the payment of dut: ’, Stopped 
another source of revenue; and he was 
s00n as poor as his predecessor. Casting 
about him for some great prey, his greedy 
eye fell upon Ramnarrain, the celebrated 
governor of Patna, whose treasury and 
life had been aimed at by Meer Jaffer, 
but preserved and declared sacred by 
Clive. Mr. Vansittart, being warned of 
Meer Cossim’s designs, at first instructed 
Major Carnac to atford ‘every protection 
to Ramnarrain, who had received so 
many pledges from the English, and who 

ad recently rendered them such valuable 
services in repelling the attacks of the 
Mogul. But it appeared to be the fate of 
Mr. Vansittart never to ersevere in any 
one line of conduct, good, or bad, honour- 
able or dishonourable; he listened to the 
suggestions and promises of Meer Cossim, 
he took great offence at the free and spi- 
rited language of Major Carnac, and he 
sent Colotiel Coote, now returned from 
the conquest of Pondicherry, to supersede 
the Major at Patna. But Coote had as 
high a sense of honour as Carnae, and, 
upon seeing what was expected from him, 
he refused either to he au active agent in, 
or a passive spectator of, the betrayal and 
ruin of the Hindu governor, Vansittart 





® The following is list of the presents ac- 
knowledged ta have been reccived :— 











Rupees. £. 

Mr. Vansittart 300,000. 98,333 
Mr. Sumner 240,000 28,000 
Mr. Holwell 270,000 . 30,937 
Mr. M‘Guire 180,000 , 20,625 
Mr. Smith 134,000. 15,354 
Major Yorke » 134,000 15,35¢ 
Generul Caltiaud, 200,000 2 22’916 
Mr.W.M'Guire . 75,900 8,750 
£200,000 


and the council then recalled Coote, and 
in was left to the mercy of the 
new nabob, who pretended that he merely 
meant to call him to account for the rée- 
ceipts of his government, and get from 
him arrears which neither he nor his 
father-iu-law had ever been able to ob- 
tain. Ramnarrain was thrown into pri- 
son, his house was broken open and plun- 
dered, his friends and servants were tor- 
tured in order to make them confess 
where lay his hidden treasures—for the 
money actually found was a mole-hill in- 
stead of a mountain. The disappointed 
tyrant, fearing the indignation of the 
English, did not put his prisoner to death 
immediately ; but two years later, when 
he had drawn the sword against those 
who had made him nabob, he murdered. 
Ramnarrain, together with several other 
chiefs, hoth Mussulmans and Hindus,* 
The immediate consequence of this base 
abandonment of Ramnarrain was the ces- 
sation of all friendly correspondence be- 
tween the English and the native nobility, 
who could no longer repose confidence in 
the government of Caleutta. Both Hin- 
dus and Mussulmans, thinking it wiser to 
conciliate the new nabob than trust to the 
foreigners, made offers of their money 
and their services, and Meer Cossim, en- 
couraged by their adhesion and by the 
general an staressing unpopularity of 
the company, flattered himself that he 
might soon be in a Position to defy the 
English authority. He began by ‘com- 
plaining and protesting against the abuses 
made of the dustucks or permits, by which 
he was deprived of his revenue, and, soon 
Proceeding from words to deeds, he 
Stopped goods protected by the dustucks, 
and he even stopped and searched boats 
going up the Ganges, not merely with the 
dustucks, but also with the eres flag. 
In nearly every instance he foun salt, or 
betel, or tobacco, or some other of the 
articles prohibited or reserved to the 
nabob in the treaty; and in many in- 
stances he ascertained that the servants 
of the comp@ay bad sold the dustucks to 
natives—to his own subjects, who had no 
right to them. Frequent acts of violence 





* Vansitiart’s Narrative. —Reporss of the Com- 
mittee.—Scott, Hist. of Bengal.—Mill, Hist. Brit, 
Ind.—Sir John Mateolm, Life of Clive :. 
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accompanied these measures, for the Eng- 
lish, and the natives in their service or 
under their protection, would not easily 


submit to any search, and it was not in | 
like the officers and j 


the nature of men 
troops of the nabob to exercise the right 
of search with gentleness and moderation. 
To remedy these evils Mr. Vansittart ne- 

otiated a new treaty, which, while leav- 
ing some advantages to the servants of 
the company, made a surrender of others. 
Bat this inept governor had not the fa- 
culty of enforcing obedience on the wilful, 
rapacious crew at Calcutta and the other 
English factories, and Meer Cossim had 
neither the power nor the will to make 
the treaty be observed on his side. “In 
truth,” says 2 dispassionate observer, * it 
soon became a personal quarrel. Meer 
Cossim, in the orders issued to his officers, 
distinguished between the trade of his 
friends and of those who opposed him, 
treating individuals with indecent re- 
proach.* By a change made by the 
court of directors in the supreme council 
at Calcutta, Vansittart was left in a mi- 
nority, and his intentions, even when they 
happened to be wise and good, were fre- 
quently defeated. The vacillation and 
infirmity of purpose that arose out of 
these circumstances led the nabob to de- 
spise what he and all Bengal had feared. 

"hrowing down the pen, and writing no 
more letters of complaint, he called the 
boldest of his officers round him, seized 
two of the company’s boats that were pro- 
ceeding to Patna with arms, and made 
preparations for getting Patna into his 
own hands, and destroying the English 
detachment stationed there. Apprised of 
this latter intention, the majority of the 
council—it is difficult to apportion the 
plame—remitted orders to Mr. Ellis, the 
chief at Patna, to anticipate the nabob’s 
design by seizing upon the citadel, if he 
should think proper or sce reason to be- 
lieve that the reports concerning the na- 
bob were true. Knowing that Mr. Ellis 
hated the new nabob, and that he was a 
violent and inconsiderate ran, Governor 
Vansittart, Mr. Warren Hastings, and 
Mr. Smyth had voted against giving him 
such discretionary power. But they were 





© Verelst, View of the English Government in 
Pengal. 





overruled by the majority; and Ellis no 
sooner got the order than he acted upon 
it by surprising and taking the citadel of 
Patna by night ‘on the 24th of June, 1763.* 
On receiving the news of this event Meer 

im’s rage knew no bounds. Exclaim- 
ing against the treachery of the English, 
he murdered Mr. Amyatt, who had for- 
merly been chief at Patna, he murdered 
two Hindu bankers supposed to be at- 
tached to the English interests, threw 
forward a great army to Patna, drove the 
English from the town to their factory 
outside of it, and from the factory to their 
boats. These English troops, who had 
behaved as disgracefully as the supreme 
council at Caleutta had behaved unwisely, 
fled up the Ganges to Chuprah, where 
they were surrounded, deprived of pro- 
visions, and reduced to lay down their 
arms. They were sent prisoners to Mon- 
ghir, where they found for their com- 
panions their countrymen from Cossiin- 
buzar, which factory had been attacked 
and plundered hy the nabob. 

In the mean time the supreme council 
at Calcutta had entered into new arrange- 
ments with Meer Jaffier, and had deter- 
mined, as the best mode of checking the 
career of his son-in-law, to let him loose 
upon him, and set him again upon the 
musnud from which they. had so recently 
pulled him down. The old nabob, passive 
as 2 nine-pin, confirmed the grants of 
territory made by Meer Cossim, granted 
an exemption to the company’s servants 
from all search, and from alt duties ex- 
cept upon salt, and engaged to pay to the 
company thirty lacs of rupees for the ex- 
peuses of this new war against his son-in- 








* Previously to this decisive step blood had 
heen shed in the neighbourhood of Patus. Mr. 
Ellis, perceiving that desertion wgs becuming n- 
usaily prevalent among the English sepoys at 
Patna, attributed the cause of it, and we presume 
correctly, to Meer Cossim, whose people acca- 
sionally defended the deserters by force of arms. 
Some of the fugitive sepoys took refuge in the 
fort of Monghir. Ellis sent a body of troops 
wih orders {9 search the place. The nabob's 
officer in command refused to vive admission to 
the party, alleging that Monghir was uot only 
‘fone Df the nabob's fortresses, but a royal resi- 
denes that cauld not be searched. Ellis, ina fury, 
ordered the English officer to hold his gronad 
within a mile anda half of the place.— Memoirs 
af the Life of the Right Hon. Farren Hastings, by 
the Rev. G.R. Gleig. 
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Jaw, and to maintain at his own charge an 
army of 24,000 men, horse and foot. 
Having issued his mandates to the chiefs 
and to the cities of the three vast pro- 
vinees, as rightful and indisputable nabob, 
he joined the English, who were now 
taking the field and advancing upon Moor- 
shedabad. Meer Cossim sent three of his 
generals to meet them on their march, 
and an encounter took place on the 19th 
of July, ‘Ihe three native generals were 
completely routed; but they made head 
again near Geriah, whither Meer Cossim 
sent the greater part of his remaining 
troops to join them. Among these large 
Teinforcements was a regiment of sepoys, 
disciplined in the European manner, and 
commanded by an European adventurer, 
whose real name is lost in his Indian de- 
signation of Sumroo, and whose real 
country is unknown, though he is gene- 
Tally called a German, and is known to 
have first gone to India as a sergeant in 
the French urmy.* On the 24th the 
English dispersed some detachments, and 
took possession of Moorshedabad without 
opposition ; and on the 2nd of August they, 
gave battle in the plain of Geriah. Their 
force ainounted to about 750 Europeans, 
1500 sepoys, and some squadrons of native 
cavalry, “The number of Mcer Cossim’s 
army was as ten to one; it was supported 
by an immense train of artillery; the 
sepoys under Sumroo were perfectly well 
trained, and most of the other corps were 
better disciplined and appointed than any 
native trodps the English had yet encoun- 
tered. ‘Thus the battle was ‘maintained 
for nearly four hours, and some daring 
and almost snecessful movements were 
made under the ye of Sumroo. But at 
last the nabob’s urmy was thoroughly de- 
feuted and driven off the plain, with the 
loss of all their cannon and of 150 boats 
that lay close by in the Ganges laden with 











provisions. ‘They fled to av entrenched 
camp which Meer Cossim had formed on 
the Oodwa. That nabob, after executing 


some of the chiefs who were in the English 
interest, and sending his family and trea- 





* Sir Joha Malcolm says that he was told by a 
well-informed friend that he was not a German, 
but a Frenehman or Swiss, of the name of 
Sombre, which, perhaps, had been his nom de 
“gure when in the French service. 





sure to a strong fort, left Monghir in per- 
son with the avowed intention of throw- 
ing himself into the camp at Oodwa; but 
when he came near that scene of danger 
he halted, wavered, and turned back. Yet 
so strong was the position at Oodwa that 
it detained the English for three whole 
weeks. At length, however, on the 5th 
of September, the camp was carried after 
some hard fighting, and the whole army 
of the nabob was scattered. Murdering 
one or two more chiefs, Meer Cossim fled. 
towards Patna, and was followed by such 
portions of his disheartened troops as still 
kept together. The English advanced and 
laid siege to Monghir, which had been 
carefully fortified, and which was de- 
fended by 2000 sepoys disciplined by 
Sumroo. After nine days of open trenches 
the garrison, early in October,surrendered, 
Meer Cossim, who had made Monghir 
his capital, in preference to Moorsheda- 
bad, the old residence of the nabobs or 
subahdars of Bengal, who had expended 
large sums in fortifying it, and who had 
entertained the hope that it could repulse 
the English army, was thrown into a pa- 
roxysm of rage by the news of the sur- 
render, and his fury vented itself in 
ordering the execution of all the English 
who had been taken at Patoa, with Mr. 
Ellis the chief. The European adventurer 
Sumroo undertook the execution, and 
directed the massacre of 150 Englishmen ; 
every soldier and every servant of the 
company being brutally murdered, with 
the single exception of Mr. Fullerton, the 
surgeon. After this bloody deed Meer 
Cossim abandoned Patna to the care of 
one of his chiefs, and retreated towards 
the Caramnassa. The British army took 
Patna by storm on the 6th of November, 
and then continued their march to the 
Caramnassa, which they reached early in 
December, but too late to catch the fying 
nabob, who had crossed that river some 
days before, and had gone with Sumroo 
to seek the protection of the nabob of 
Oude. Soujah Dowla, the powerful ruler 
of Oude, and recently appointed vizier to 
the young emperor, was at Allahabad, and 
Shah Alum was with him. He had pre- 
viously concluded a treaty with the ejected 
nabob, and, pretending to be earnest for 
his restoration, he marched his army to 
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Benares, and encamped not many miles 
from the English. He was still accom- 
panied by the young Mogul, who had 
some troops under his orders, and, as.a 
considerable portion of !the troops trained 
by Sumroo had followed that adventurer, 
the entire force collected was imposing. 

At this critical moment an alarming 
mutiny broke out in the English camp, 
many of the sepoys deserted to the enemy, 
and whole companies of Europeans, 
chiefly French or Germans, and Swiss 
who had been formerly in the French 
service, marched off for Benares with 
their arms and accoutremeuts. Major 
Carnac, who now arrived to take the com- 
mand, thought it prudent to retreat to 
Patna, for provisions had grown scarce 
and the mutinous spirit still continued. 
The major was soon followed by Soujah 
Dowla, Meer Cossim, and Shah Alum. 
He encamped under the walls of Patna, 
and was there attacked, on the 3rd of 
May, 1764, by an overwhelming force, 
foremost in which was the devil Sumroo, 
with the best of the disciplined infantry. 
But the spirit of disaffection and mutiny 
had vanished at the sight of the enemy ; 
the sepoys in English pay rivalled in 
bravery and steadiness the native English 
troops} attack after attack was repulsed : 
and the battle, which began at noon, was 
ended at sunsct by the defeat and rout of 
the assailants, whose loss had been tre- 
mendous. Almost immediately after this 
reverse the nabob of Oude opened a cor- 
respondence with Meer Jaffier, the re- 
stored nabob, and offered to support him 
in Bengal and Orissa, if he would only 
cede to Oude the whole country of Bahar; 
and nearly at the same time the Emperor 
Shah Alum sent a private message to 
Major Carnac, offering to abandon both 
the nabob of Oude and Meer Cossim for 
English protection and alliance. These 
negotiations, however, came to nothing 
for the present, and the two nabobs and 
the emperor retreated together from Ba- 
har into Oude. 

In the month of May, 1764, Major 
Hector Monro reached Patna with a 
considerable reinforeement of British 
troops, and assumed the command of the 
whole army. To put a stop to the mutiny 
of the sepoys, whom he found clamouring 


for higher pay, Monro blew twenty-four 
of their ringleaders from the mouths of 
his cannon. This extreme measure was 
attended with complete success: there 
was no more mutiny from that day for- 
ward.* As soon as the rainy season drew 
to its close Monro led his reformed army 
against the enemy, and on the 29d of 
October, having crossed the Sona, he gave 
them a defeat which entirely broke the 
power of the nabob of Onde, the only 
Mogul prince that the English had to 
fear. One hundred and thirty pieces of 
artillery were left on the field by Soujah 
Dowla, who, cursing his allies, fled to- 
wards Lucknow. Shah Alum immedi- 
ately repeated to Major Monro the over- 
tures he had before made to Major Car- 
nac, complaining that Sonjah Dowla 
treated him more like a state prisoner 
thanan emperor. Monro wrote to the 
presidency at Calcutta for instructions, 
and he was soon afterwards authorized to 
treat with Shah Alum, who, in the mean- 
while, with such troops as adhered to 
him, mort close to the English army. 
When Monro arrived at the city of Be- 
nares, Sonjah Dowla sent to offer him 
twenty-five lacs of rupees for the com- 
pany, twenty-five lacs for his army, and 
eight lacs for himself, if he would consent 
toa peace and quit the country of Oude ; 
but the major refused to treat unless the 
nabob previously delivered to the English 
Meer Cossim and Sumroo. Soujah Dowla, 
who had already quarrelled with the ex~ 
nabob and seized the treasure he had 
with him, urged that he could not be 
guilty of a breach of the sacred laws of 
hospitality, but that he would undertake 
to induce Meer Cossim to abandon all 
thoughts of sovereignty and flec to a dis- 
tant country, where he could give no 
umbi to the company or to Meer 
Jaffier. Asfor the European Sumroo, he 
was not so scrupulous, proposing to invite 
him to @ feast, and there have him mur- 
dered in the presence of any English gen- 





© The twenty-four victims were seleeted out of 
a whole battation of sepoys, who, after threaten- 
ing the lives of their European officers, were 
marching off by night to join the enemy. They 
were tried by a field court-martial composeti of 
their own black officers, who found them guilty 
of mutiny and desertion. 
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tleman Monro might choose to send to } 
witness the punishment. These proposals | 
were not relished in the English camp, 
and the negotiation with the nabob of | 
Oude was broken off. The treaty with 
the emperor was then hurried to a close, i 
Shah Alum, as Mogul and lord of the 

whole, granting to the English the country | 
of Gazzipore, with all the rest of the ter- | 
ritory of Bulwant Sing, the Zemindar of ! 
Benares, and the English agreeing to put | 
Shah Alum in possession of the city of 
Allahabad and the remainder of the do- 
minions of Soujah Dowla. As a last and 
perilous expedient, the nabob of Oude, who 
was thus tobe deprived of all his domi- 
nions, made application to Ghazee-u-Deen, 
vizier and murderer of the late emperor, 
Shah Alum’s father; and this chief of | 
Mahratta race, being joined by Mulhar- 
Row-Lolkar, descended into Oude with a! 
great army of Mahratta horse. With | 
these atlies Sonjah Dowla once more tried ! 
his fortune against the English, who had | 
taken possession of Lucknow, the capital 
of Oude, and of Allahabad, the strongest ! 
fortress of the country. On the 3rd of 
May, 1765, a battle was fought near Co- 
rah, the English being again under the 
command of Major Carnac (now General 
Carnac). The Mahrattas were quickly 
dispersed by the English artillery, and 

the whole of the confederate army was 
broken and driven across the river 
Jura. 

In the mean time Meer Jaffier had ‘again 
vacated the musnud, and this time for 
good, for it was death, and not the su- 
Preme council at Calcutta, that had re- 
moved him. The council had recalled 
him from the army to Calcutta in order 
to obtain money from him. Having no 
longer any money to give, and being ha- | 
rassed and fretted into a fever by impor- : 
tunities and menaces, he was allowed 
to repair to Moorshedabad, where he 
breathed his Jast in January, 1765, about 
four months before General Carnac’s 
great victory. Moreover, on the very 
day of that victory, Clive had arrived at | 
Calcutta with powers to set right all that 
had been done wrong during his absence. 
Before mentioning his bold proceedings 
in council, we may relate the conclusion 
of the operations in Oude; a conclusion 








which was not come to without his inter- 
vention. A few days after his defeat at 
Corah, Soujah Dowla, having announced 
his intention of throwing himself upon 
the mercy and magnanimity of the Eng- 
lish, repaired to the camp of General 
Carnac, who received him with much 
distinction. The nabob assured the 
neral that Meer Cossim had fled into Ro- 
hileund, and that Sumroo had escaped to 
the far-off regions on the Indus. Carnac 
readily d with him that the com- 
pany could not safely or profitably occupy 
the extensive dominions of Oude; that 


he was more capable of defending those ” 


territories than Shah Alum, to whom 
they had been promised by the recent 
treaty ; and that in his hands they might 
be made a barrier against the Mahrattas 
and Afghans. As soon as he heard of 
all these events, which was almost as 
soon as_he arrived at Calcutta, Clive set 
off for Allahabad to take the negotiations 
into his own management, and to con- 


‘ clude a settlement with Soujah Dowla and 


the emperor, with or without the aid of 
General Carnac.** His lordship, how- 
ever, found important business to settle 
at Moorshedabad, where affairs had fallen 
into a chaos of confusion; and it wag not 
till the end of July that he reached the 
English camp at Allahabad, which then 
contained the persons both of the Mogul 
of Delhi and the Nabob of Oude. The 
new treaty was then taken up with ear- 
nestness, the old one with the emperor— 
if we can call old what had been made 
only a few months before—being torn up 
as waste paper; and it was agreed that 
Shah Alum must rest satisfied with the 
possession of Allahabad, Corah, and the 
Douab, and that all the rest of Oude 
should be restored to Soujah Dowla, who 
was to continue vider to the emperor, 
and ‘never on any ¢ccount to employ or 
give shelter to"Meey Cossim or Sumroo. 
Soujah Dowla en; to oppose the Mah- 
Tattas and defend the frontiers of Bengal, 






j and the English bound themselves to 


afford him assistance in case of invasion. 
Shah Alum, in right of the imperial au- 
thority, which would have been nothing 


; Without the presence of the armies of the 





® Mill.—Sir John Maleolm. _ 
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company, granted to the English the de- } which, in fact, constituted the com- 
wannee, or collection of the revenues, | pany masters and sovereigns of the vast 
in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, in return | and rich regions named in the grant— 
for which he was to receive, in addition | the young emperor confirmed the right 
to the revenues of Allahabad, Corah, | of the company to all the territory 
and the Douab, twenty-six lacs of rupees | which they possessed in any other part 
per annuin. Along with this dewannee | of India. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MOHAMMED REZA KHAN AND NUNCOMAR. 


On the death of Meer Jaffier the supreme 
council at Caleutta, after some delibera- 
tion, had conferred the nominal sove- 
reignty of Bengal on his surviving son, 
Nujeem-ul-Dowlah, a spiritless incompe- 
tent youth, who ayreed that the English 
should take the military defence of the 
country into their own hands, and appoint 
a naib subah, or sub-nahob, who was to 
manage the revenues and all other mat- 
ters of government. ‘I'he council up- 
pointed Mohammed Keza Khan, a Mus- 
sulman, an honest and honourable mun, 
to this post of naib, but the new nabob 
was desirous that the place should be 
filled by Nuncomar, one of the very 
worst of the Hindu chies, who had alte® 
nately served and betrayed the English 
and the late nabob Meer Jaffier ; and as 
Mohammed Reza Khan was kept in his 
high office, Nnjcem-ul-Dowlah timidly 
expressed his dissatisfaction. Bat Clive, 
on his arrival, came to the conclusion 
that Nujeem was no more fit to be nabob 
than Nuncomar was to be naib, and the 
young tian was soon compelled to retire 
from all business on a pension of thirty- 
two lacs of rupees. ‘The dictator in In- 
dia—for: such Clive ow was—disap- 
proved in the strougest manner of the 
first revolution effected by the company 
in deposing Meer Jaftier, the nabob of his 
own making, and he considered that the 
violence and rashness of the majority of 
the council, and the excessive licence 
allowed to the servants of the company, 
and to the still more insolent and rapa- 
cious native agents of those servants, had 
precipitated the revolution against Meer 
Cossim, who, in Clive’s opinion, having 
once been elevated to the musnud, and 
made to pay for.that elevation, ought to 
have been maintained upon it, and kept 
in the right way by a mixtare of conci- 
latory and restrictive measures. He had 


















no confidence ;in the steadiness or good 
fuith of any of these native chiefs or 
Princes; but he ‘conceived that it was 
possible to manage them, and monstrous 
im the English to be always making and 
breaking bargains with them, and keep- 
ing the country in a continual state of 
uncertainty, revolution, and change. Be- 
fore his departure from England he as- 
sured the Court of Directors that the 
English, by this kind of conduct, had lost 
all the confidence of the natives. “To 
restore this,” he added, “ ought to be our 
principal object; and the best means 
will, in my opinion, be by establishing a 
moderation in the advantages which may 
be reserved for the company, or allotted 
to individuals in their serviee. . . . Dur- 
ing Mr. Vansittart’s government all your 
servants thought themselves entitled to 
take large shares in the monopolies of 
salt, betel, and tobacco (reserved by treaty 
to the nabob), the three articles, next to 
grain, of greatest consumption in this 
empire. The odium of seeing such mo- 
nopolies in the hands of foreigners need 
not be insisted on; but this 3s not the 
only inconvenience; it is productive of 
another, equally, if not more prejudicial 
to the company’s interests; it enables 
many of your ‘servants to obtain, very 
suddenly, fortunes greater than those 
which in former times were thought a 
sufficient reward for a long continnance 
in your service. Hence these gentlemen, 
thus suddenly enriched, think of nothing 
but of returning to enjoy their fortunes 
in England, aud leave your affairs in the 
hands of young men, whose sanguine ex- 
pectations are mflamed by the examples 
of those who have just left them.” These 
servants of the company looked to the 
India House as a kind of lottery-office, 
and their impatience was disappointed if 
they were not enabled to make a fortune 
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in two or three years. With the most 
exaggerated notions of the resources of 
Bengal, they seem to have considered all 
means as fair and justifiable that tended 
to turn the stream of gold into their own 
pockets. We believe that there is no ex- 
aggeration in the eloquent warmth of the 
following passage :—‘‘ The immense popu- 
lation of his (the nabob’s) dominions was 
given up as a prey to those who had made 
him a sovereign, and who could unmake 
him. ‘The servants of the company ob- 
tained—not for their employers, but for 
themselves—a monopoly of almost the 
whole internal trade. “hey foreed the 
natives to buy dear and sell cheap. They 
insulted with perfect impunity the tribu- 
nals, the police, and the fiscal authorities 
of the country. They covered with their 
protection a set of native dependents, who 
ranged through the provinces spreading 
desolation and terror wherever they ap- 
peared. Every servant of a British factor 
was armed with all the power of his 
master, and his master was armed with 
all the power of the company. Euormous 
fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 


Calcutta, while thirty millions of human’ 


beings were reduced to the last extremity 
of wretchedness. They had been accus- 
tomed to live under tyranny, but never 
under tyranny like this. They found the 
little finger of the company thicker than 
the loins of Suraj-u-Dowlah, Under their 
old masters they had at least one resource: 
when the evil became insupportable they 
rose and pulled down the governmeut. 
But the English government was not to 
be so shaken off. That government, op- 
pressive as the most oppressive form of 
barbarian despotism, was strong witb all 
the strength of civilization. It resembled 
the government of evil genii, rather than 
the government of human tyrants. Even 
despair could not inspire the soft Bengalee 
with courage to confront men of the Eng- 
lish breed —the hereditary nobility of 
mankind —whose skill and valour had so 
often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. 
The unhappy race never attempted re- 
sistance. Sometimes they submitted in 
patient misery. Sometimes they fled from 
the white man, as their fathers had been 
used to fly from the Mahratta; and the 
palanquin of the English traveller was 





often carried through silent villages and 
towns, which the report of his approach 
had made desolate.”* Clive had come out 
to put an end to this state of things; but the 
task he had undertaken was not an easy 
one. Most of the members of the council 
had been partakers in the spoils and profits 
of the system; many of the servants who 
had been most oppressive and rapacious 
were strong in their patronage at Leadeu- 
hall-street—were brothers, sons, cousins, 
nephews, or otherwise near connections of 
great shareholders and potent directors. 
Moreover, nearly every European in the 
country looked to India as an estate in 
usu fructt, which they were to make the 
most of for themselves, without caring 
for those that might come after them, and 
without any regard to the lasting advan- 
tages of the company or of the mother 
country. 

It has been well said that this was a 
pattle harder than that of Plassey, the 
whole settlement being set as one man 
against Clive and his proposed reforms. 
At first the more powerful of the raven 
wis wolves threatened and protested, anc 

uoted Clive’s large fortune as a justifica- 
tion of their own. Several, confident in 
their patronage at home, refused to act 
with or under him; upon which he de- 
clared that, if he could not find support 
at Calcutta, he would procure it else- 
where; and he actually sent for some 
civil servants from Madras, and turned 
the refractory out of their offices. Then 
recourse was had to the gentlef ways of 
flattery and entreaty, arguments, persua- 
sions, and prayers; but they would have 
been as hopefully and as profitably em- 
ployed in bidding the monsoons to forget 
to blow at their fixed seasons, or in com- 
manding the Ganges to roll back its waters 
from its many mouths on the ocean to its 
sourees among the eternal snows of the 
Himalaya mountains. Nothing could turn 
Clive from his purpose. He pnt down 
the private trade and dangerous privileges 
of the company’s servants; and he rigidly 
prohibited the extorting or receiving pre- 
sents from the natives. But he alsoadepted 
measures which might give the servants 
of the company a proper maintenance and 








* T. Macaulay, Edin. Rev. 
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a fair chance of acquiring fortunes by 
application and perseverance, Hitherto 
the pay of these servants was miserably 
Jow—so low, indeed, that the salary ofa 
member of the council of Calcutta was 
only 3001, a-year. “ Yet it was notorious,” 
says the cloqnent writer we have just 
quoted, “that such a funetionary could | 
hardly live in India for less than ten times 
that sum; and it could not be expected 
that he would be content to live even hand- 
somely in India without laying up some- 
thing against the time of his return to 
England. This system, before the con- 
quest of Bengal, might affect the amount 
of the dividends payable to the Proprietors, 
but could do little harm in any other 
way. But the company was now a ruling 
body. Its servants might still be called 
factors, junior merchants, senior mer- 
chants ; --but they were, in truth, procon- 
suls, proprietors, procurators of extensive 
regions. They I immense power. Their 
regtlar pay was universally admitted to 
be insuflicient. 'Phey were, by the ancient 
usage of the service, and hy the implied 
riuission of their employers, warrante 
in enriching themselves by indircet means; 
and this had been the origin of the fright- 
ful oppression und corruption which had 
desolated Bengal. Clive saw clearly that} 
it was absurd to give men power, and to 
expect that they would be content to live 
in peoury. He justly concluded that no 
reform could be effectual which should 
uot be coupled with a plan for liberally 
remuncrating the civil servants of the 
compauy.” ‘The directors, he knew, would 
hot sanction any inerease of salaries out 
of their own treasury, und he had to look 
only to some disposable revenne on the 
spot. ‘The monopoly of salt, whieh had 
been for ages a priugipal head of Indian 
revenue, and which was now, by the last 
arrangements, peusioning off the young 
nabob, in the hands of the company, 
seemed to him the readiest and best 
source; und he accordingly appropriated 
it to the proper pay and support of the 
servants of all kinds, carefully dividing 
the proceeds according to a scale. is 

















conduct in this particular was misrepre- 
sented at the time, and was afterwards 
Placed foremost in the list of his offences 
--a list drawn up by implacable men, 


who, for very obvious reasons, would have 
passed over without censure or comment 
several of his deeds that were most open 
to obloquy. The measure, however, has 
been defended as wise and just by many 
recent writers, and by none more earnestly 
than by Mr. T. Macaulay. “The mo- 
nopoly of salt,” says that gentleman, “had 
been a sonree of revenue to the govern- 
ments of India before Clive was born ; it 
continued to be so long after his death. 
The civil servants were clearly entitled 
to a maintenance out of the revenue, and 
all that Clive did was to charge a par- 
ticular portion of the revenue with their 
maintenance. He thns, while he put an 
end to the practices by which gigantic 
fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, 
gave to every British functiouary em- 
ployed in the East the means of slowly 
but surely acquiring a competence.” * 
But, after settling with the civil ser vants, 
Clive had to struggle with the bolder 
men who held the power of the sword, 
and to encounter—what is always difficult 
to bear—the ill will and reproaches of 
old companions in arms. ‘The directors 
had ordered him to make sundry retrench- 
ments; and Clive himself felt’ the neces- 
sity of doing away with or limiting the 
practice of giving additional pay, or, as it 
was called, “double batta”—~a practice 
first introduced after the battle of Plasse 
by the nabob Meer Jaffier, who, accord- 
ing to treaty, was to pay the expenses of 
the war, Clive at that time warned the 
army that this “double batta” was to be 
considered as an extraordinary indulgence 
on the part of the nabob, and not asa 
regular emolumeut to be paid by the 
company every time they took the’ field, 
Since then the court of directors had is- 
sued the most positive orders that « double 
batta” should be abolished ; but Vansit- 
tart and his council had listened to the 
Temonstrances of the army, and had not 
ventured to carry these orders into ex- 
ccution, 

On the Ist of January, 1766, Clive and 
the select committee issued an order that 








* * Seventy years ago,” says this writer, in 
another part of the same brilliant article, "much , 
fess mumey was brought home from the East than in 
our time; but it was divided among a very much 
smaller number of persons.” 
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« double batta” to the European officers— 
the only class that now claimed jt—should 
cease, except at Allahabad, where the 
troops were considered as being actually 
in the field; and generally the troops in 
Bengal were put upon the same footing 
as the troops on the Coromandel coast, 
by whom no “ batta” was drawn, except 
when actually marching or serving in the 
field. The officers remonstrated: Clive 
quoted to them the positive and petemp- 
tory orders of the company; and on the 
appointed day the reduction took place. 
Forthwith two hundred English officers, 
who had expected the blow some time 
before, engaged im a confederacy or con- 
spiracy, binding themselves by an oath to 
secreey, and to preserve, at the hazard of 
their own lives, the life of any comrade 
that might be condemned by a court-mar- 
tial, Thinking that they should thereby 
evade the charge of mutiny, they refused 
their usual pay. Each officer confederating 
bound himself in a bond of 5002. to throw 
up his commission, and never accept it 
again unless “ double batta” were restored. 
On the day appointed all these officers, 
who are said to have been supported and 
encouraged underhand by several of the 
civilians at Calentta, resigned, apparently 
in full confidence that Clive would be 
frightened out of his resolution, as at that 
yery moment the country was threatened 
with a new invasion by a Mahratta army. 
But they mistook the force of Clive’s 
character. Stern and unmoved, he wrote 
to the council :—-* Such a spirit must, at 
all hazards, be suppressed at the birth ;” 
and he desired them to write to Madras, 
in order that every officer and cadet that 
could be spared “from that presidency 
should be held in readiness to embark 
for Bengal at the shortest notice. Fur- 
ther, he desired them to acquaint the 
presidency of Fort St. George with the 
mutiny and with the approach of the 
Mabrattas; and he concluded by stating 
that the committee at Calcutta must adopt 
the absolute determination that no officer 
now resigning should ever again hold 
any place or station in the company’s ser- 
vice. He had still a few officers near his 

* person on whom he could rely, and, having 
very good reason to know that a young 
writer or clerk might soon be turned into 





a good soldier, he gave commissions to 
several young men in the mereantile ser- 
yiee. When informed by one of his 
colonels commanding at Monghir that the 
sum of 16,000/. was said to be subscribed 
for the mutinous officers by gentlemen at 
Calcutta in the civil service, he requested 
the council to take immediate steps for 
discovering and punishing the civilians 
who were thus encouraging the most 
dangerous of mutinies ; and he sent orders 
to Moughir to arrest a number of the 
officers till a court-martial of field-officers 
could be summoned. “ Theeringleaders 
of this affair,” said he, “must suffer the 
severest punishment that military law can 
inflict, else there is an end of discipline 
in the army, and of authority in the East 
India Company.” He was well bucked 
by General Carnac, Colonel Smith, Sir 
Robert Barker, Mr. Robertson, the field- 
adjutant, and other superior officers ; he 
knew that the common English soldiers 
were steady, and that the sepoys would 
stand hy him in any extremity. Having 
sent forward such trustworthy officers ag 
ke had been able to collect at a short 
notice, he quitted Moorshedabad, where 
he had been arranging matters of trade 
and finance, and advaneed fearlessly and 
with a small escort to Monghir, declaring 
that he must see the soldiers’ bayonets 
levelled at his throat before he could give 
way an inch. 

In the mean time the council had re- 
solved that all resignations tendered 
should be accepted, and the officers ten- 
dering them immediately sent down to 
Calcutta.* The officers who had been 
sent forward, on their arrival at Monghir, 
told those who were in the confederacy 
that Clive was coming, determined not to 
yield to them, reminded them of their in- 
gratitude towards a person who had re- 
cently given up 70,0002, to form a find 
for their invalids and widows, and made 
use of other arguments likely to lead 
them back toa sense of their duty; but 





* « On applying to the free merchants,” says 
Sir John Malcolm, “to come forward and do 
duty as oflicers on the present emergency, two 
only would accept commissions, which confirmed 
the suspicion that the greater part of them ap- 
proved the conduct of the officers, even if they 
ad not entered into a subscription to support 
the combination.” 
f° 
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their answer was that they had gone too 
far to retract.* Immediately on his own 
arrival Clive ‘addressed the soidiers, ex- 
plaining the crime of their officers, nen- 
tioned his own donation to the European 
part of the army, and ordered double pay 
to be issued to the sepoys for two months 
-—regretting that he should be obliged to 


place that confidence in the black troops | 


which he had, before the recent conduct 
of their officers, reposed in the Euglish, 
To the sepoys he committed the care of 
escorting a uumber of the conspirators to 
Fort William. In a short time the ring- 
leaders were all arrested, tried, and 
cashiered ; but, as some legal doubts were 
entertained as to the powers granted by 
the Mutiny Act for the conipany’s ser- 
vice, not one of them was sentenced to 
death, though Clive, in the first heat of 
his passion, had threatened to have them 
all shot. Repentance and humiliation-~ 
expressed in many instances to Clive even 
with tears —now beeame gener nearly 
all who had resigned begged to. be pe 
mitted to withdraw. their resignations 
the objects of their combination were de- 
feated, — their dangerous leagne was 
broken,—and those who were restored 
were compelled to sign a contract to serve 
the company on its own terms for three 
Years, and to give a year’s notice of any 
intention to quit the service. Clive 
treated the younger offenders with lenity ; 
and, when his indignation was cooled 
and the danger over, he scorned to take 
any persoual vengeance for personal 
Wrongs and insults. When told that one 
of the conspirators had planned his assas- 
sination, he stopped the charge by saying 
— No, the officers are Englishmen, not 
assassins.” IIe forthwith adopted several 
wise regulations to restore the strictest 
discipline and subordination, and to check 
that luxury and extravagance, that gam- 
bling and dissipation, which had been the 











* A legacy of 70,0002. was bequeathed hy Mcer 
Jaffier to Clive, who paid it into the company’s 
treasury at Part William, to lie at interest for the 
support of European officers and soldiers who 
might be disabled or decayed in the company’s 
service in Bengal, and for the widows of officers 
and soldiers who mizht die on service there. 
‘The company afterwards extended this provision ; 
and the fund, which still bears the name of Clive, 
owes its origin to this his princely donation. 








main cause of the late troubles. In the 
course of a very few weeks he could an- 
nounce that everything was as quiet and 
as well regulated as could be wished. 

Chive, satisfied with the large fortune 
he had previously made, had voluntarily 
declared on accepting his reforming mis- 
sion that he renounced all claim to the 
commercial or other advantages then at- 
tached to the post of governor—that he 
wanted no more moncy—that he wanted 
nothing but a thorough reform, which in 
the end would prove equally beneficial to 
the oppressors and to the oppressed—to 
the poor natives, to the servants of the 
company of all classes, to the company 
itself, and to the British uation. It is not 
often—perhaps a similar case never oes 
curred—that a man has so scrupulously 
adhered to such a resolation under such 
temptations: the servants of the com: any 
would have enabled him to double or 
treble his fortune if he had consented to 
connive at their misdoings; the acighbour- 
ing princes of India would have paid any 
price for his assistance; the ruler of Be- 
uares offered him diamonds of inesti- 
mable value; Soujah Dowla, the vizier 
and nabob of Oude, offered him a large 
suin of money avd a casket of jewels; 
but these and other temptations he firmly 
resisted, making no merit of his refusals, 
which did not come to light till after his 
death. He always affirmed that this his 
last administration diminished instead of 
increasing his fortune.* 

The power of the English in Bengal, 
hitherto undefined and in constant and 
inevitable collision with that of the na- 
bob, was fixed, and became, in fact, a real 
and sole sovereignty, by the bargains he 
had concluded with Shah Alum and the 
son and successor of Meer Jaffier. Clive, 
however, thought that the name of a na- 
bob might still be of some use, particularly 
in dealings with the other European na- 
tions, like the Dutch and Danes, who re- 
tained their possessions in Bengal, and 
the French, who had obtained Treposses- 
sion of theirs, though bound not to fortify 
them, by the recent treaty of peace. But 
the phantom he left at Moorshedabad, sur- 
rounded by guards and silver maces, was, 











* Sir Join Maleolm, Life.—Edin. Rev. 
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in fact, a mere pensioner of the company, 
alike incapable of doing either good or 
evil in the political affairs of the country. 
Having, as he considered, done all that 
jre had come to do, Clive was anxious to 
return home, for his health was again se- 
riously affected. The company, it ap- 
pears, tempted him to remain a iT 
longer, by offering to make his jaghire 
perpetual ; but he said that he saw no ne- 
cessity for staying; that he could render 
the company more essential. service at 
home ; and that he was not to be tempted 
even by the bait of the jaghire. In fact, 
the nervous malady to which he had been 
a prey from time to time ever since his 
youth was now accompanied by the bodily 
and mental horrors that arise from bile 
and a diseased liver; aud he was occa- 
sjonally attacked by spect which thus 
early endangered his life or his reason, 
These attacks could not break the iron 
energy of his will, or put a stop to his 
labonrs so long as there were important 
objects to pursue ; but that incessant toil, 
turmoil, and excitement wore out the 
weakly body.* On the 16th of January, 
1767, he attended for the last time a 
meeting of the select committee at Cal- 
cutta. In his farewell address he told 
them that he could now leave the country 
in peace and in a flourishing state; but 
he strongly advised them not to be over 
anxious to increase the revenues, espe- 
cially where increase could only bé. ef- 
fected by oppressing the native landhold- 
ers and tenants. (e candidly expressed 
his great apprehension that their empire 
in the East might still be exposed to dan- 
ger by the revival of rapacity, corruption, 
and insubordination, which he had put 
down with so much difficulty. He read’ 
them a good lesson on the necessity of 








* On the goth of December, 1766, he wrote to 
a friend in England—* The court of directors 
have been very strenuous in soliciting me to 
continue another year in India, © They have 
Yoaded me with compliments, and. given me as 
much additional power as 1 could have wished. 
But the situation of the company’s affairs does 
not require that I should sacrifice another year 
in this climate; and, even if it did call upon me 
to nmake such a sacrifice, it would be vain. The 
very severe attack of bile that I have been strug- 
pling with for many weeks puts it beyond @ 
doubt that I could not survive and be of nse to 
the company in India another year.” 














reflecting well on their orders before they 
issued them, and of permitting no obstacle 
to their execution when once issued. He 
strongly recommended a most delicate 
regard to the trade, the property, and ge- 
neral well-being of the -people of the 
country. In ending, he said—* I leave 
the country in peace: I leave the civil 
and mijitary departments under discipline 
and subordination: it is incumbent upon 
you to keep them so.”* A few days after 
“at the end of January, 1767—he took 
his final farewell of India, embarking for 
England in the “ Britannia.” He arrived 
at London in the month of July, was 
hailed with acclamations by the court of 
directors, was received with unusual re- 
gard by George III. and Queen Char- 
Jotte, to whom he brought letters and pre- 
sents from the Nabob of Oude,+ and was 
then carried by his family and friends to 
Bath, to seek ‘a cure or an alleviation to 
some of the worst ills that flesh is heir 
to—spasms, indigestion, loss of sleep, and. 
hypochondriasis. The next time we shall 
meet Lord Clive will be as a criminal put 
»pon his defenec—as the most unpopular 
or the most abused man in the three 
kingdoms. 





* Sir John Malcolm, Political Hist. of India. 
—On the 23rd of January he wrote an earnest 
Jetter to the select committee, with other rules or 
recommendations for their conduct. In this 
Jetter he said, “ The people of this country have 
little or no idea of adivided power ; they imagine 
all authority is vested in one may. The go- 
yernor of Bengal should slways be fooked upon 
by them in this light, as far as is consistent with 
‘the honour of the committee and council. In 
every vacant season, therefore, I think it expe- 
dient that be take a tour up the country in the 
quality of a supervisor-general. Frauds and 
oppressions of every sort, being by this meaus 
laid open to his view, will, in a great measure, be 
prevented, and the natives preserve a just opi- 
nion of the importance and dignity of your pre- 
sident, upon whose character and conduct much 
of the prosperity of the company’s affairs in Ben- 
gal must depend.” 

+ In the chronicle of the Annual Register for 
the year 1767 the following entry oceurs :—"* July 
20th. We hear that Lord Clive has brought over 
and presented to his majesty a fine sword set 
with diamonds, and a Bne pearl necklace for her 
majesty ; both of very considerable value. He 
has likewise brought a fine diamond, as a present 
from the nahob to his majesty, of immense value, 
and many curiosities of that country.” We need 
scarcely mention the malicious inferences which 
were drawn from these presents. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE RAPID RISE OF HYDER ALT. 


three lacs of rupees per annum, At the 
end of the year 1761 Hyder’s authority 
seemed firmly established in Mysore. 
But his own disposition and the habits of 
the marauders in his service led him to 
look to an extension of dominion, or to 
the plunder of the neighbouring states ; 
and the success which attended his ban— 
ner, and the high notions entertained of 
his ability and lucky star, attracted others 
of the loose tribes that owned no sove- 
reign, aud no law or right save that of 
the sword. His abilities were undoubted 
—they were altogether sur rising, con- 
sidering the cireumstances of his life, and 
his total want of education—and the 
improved by practice, age, and experi- 
ence. Still, however, he remained a bar- 
barian, and the plaudits bestowed upon 
him by many European writers are exag- 
gerated and absurd.. That such a man 
could ever have extended his sway over 
the greater part of India, or, at least, that 
he could ever have rendered that sway 
durable, appears to us a most fantastic 
dream; and that a character stained by 
the darkest treachery, ingratitude, and 
cruelty should have found admirers in 
historians pedantically moral and severe 
in their estimates of other actors in these 
wars and revolutions, must be attribut- 
able to a love of paradox and contradic- 
tion, or to the predetermined plan of 
praising all that prevented, and blaming 
all that promoted, the establishment of 
the British empire in India—that great 
result, not unattended with faults and 
crimes, which no conquest ever yet was, 
but admirable in its general operation, as 
conferring more happiness upon many 
millions of people than they ever had en- 
Joyed, or could ever hope to enjoy, under 
their native Mohammedan or Hindu 
rulers, 

The rajabs and polygars of Sera, Bala- 


In the course of the year 1767 the Af 
ghans created some alarm in Bengal by 
marching upon Delhi; but after dey 
tating several provinces, the invaders re- 
turned to their mountains. The presi- 
dency made a feeble attempt to restore 
the Rajah of Nepaul to his dominions, 
which had been seized by a neighbouring 
chief of Ghurka. The country of Ne- 
paul, almost surrounded by nmiountains, 
was found too difficult of access by the 
small force sent against it; and the officer 
in.command of the expedition thought 
proper to return, after a vain application 
for reinforcements, which the govern- 
meut at Calcutta could not spare, as they 
had been obliged to send several large 
detachments to the Carnatic, where the 
tenes of war were rekindled by Hyder 

1. 

This great adventurer. who became 
one of the most formidable of our opj 
nents in [ndia, had, since his expedition 
to the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, as 
the ally of M, Lally, greatly increased 
his army, which was originally formed 
out of thé freebooting bands and tribes 
that abounded in Western India, and that 
sought no other reward than the right 
and privilege of plunder. Instead of 
paying then, Hyder, in a manner, re- 
ceived pay from’ them-—-for, in enrolling 
under his banner, they engaged to give 
him half of the booty they might make. 
By degrees he acquired “more horses, 
camels, and elephants, more money, and 
the command of more men than his bene- 
factor and nominal master, the Rajah of 
Mysore; and he accordingly made war 
upon the rajah, whose court and army 
had the usual number of disaffected 
chiefs and traitors, defeated him, took 
him prisoner, and, as a climax to his 
gratitude, kept possession of all his do- 
ininions, and pensioned him off , with 
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poor, Gooty, Harponelly, Chitteldroog, 
and other districts, who had sect the 
power of his predecessor on the throne of 
Mysore at defiance, were presently re- 
duced to submission by Hyder Ali. Then, 
pretending to take up the cause of a 
young inipostor, a sort of Indian Perkin 
Warbeek, he marched to the conquest 
of Bednore, and kept that rich and pros- 
perous country for himself. The booty 
he made was immense, for Bednore, situ- 
ated among lofty mountains, had for a 
long time escaped the visitations of war. 
‘This conquest allured him ou to others, 
and furnished him with the means of 
prosecuting them. Soonda, on the north- 
ern frontier of Bednore, was overrun, nor 
did he cease until he had extended his 
dominion almost to the banks of the 
Kistna, But here his career was checked 
by Madhoo Row, the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, who crossed the Kistna with 
an immense army, ail of horse, defeated 
him in many encounters, deprived him 
of some of his recent acquisitions of ter- 
ritory, and compelled him to pay thirty- 
two lacs of rupees.* Notwithstanding 
these serious checks, he soon undertook 
and achieved the conquest of the pro- 
vinecs of Malabar, and kept that country 
quict by cutting off all the nairs or Hindu 
chiefs. Soon, lhewever, he was recalled 
to the city of Seringapatam, which he 
had made his capital, and had already 
strongly fortified, by intelligence that a 
Jeague had been formed against him by 
the English, the Mahrattas, and the ruler 
of the Deccan. ‘Ihe Decean was no 
longer in the hands of Salibut Jung, the 
old ally of M. Bussy, and then of Colonel 
Forde. Fresh revolutions had been ef- 
fected at Golconda and Hyderabad ; Sali- 
but Jung had been made a prisoner by 
his brother, Nizam Ali, who occupied 
his throne, and respected his life until 
the arrival of the treaty of Paris, which 
recognised and acknowledged Salibut as 


lawful sovercign, and which induced ; 


Nizam Ali to order his immediate mur- 
der. At first the new Subahdar, or, as 
he is more generally called by our 
writers, the Nizam, seemed unfavourable 





* Colonel Wiiks, Historical Sketches of the 
South of India; and Hist. of War in Mysore. 








to the English, and he actually hal in- 
vaded the Carnatic, and made war upon 
Mohammed Ali in the most barbarous 
and destructive manner: but he had fled 
before Colonel Campbell and a small 
British force, and since then he had con- 
cluded a treaty with the company, con- 
firming to them the conquests which 
Colonel Forde had made in the Northern 
Circars, on condition of their paying a 
small tribute or quit-rent, and holding in 
readiness a body of their troops for his 
segvice, whenever he might want such 
aid, By this latter engagement, and by 
their conviction that it was necessary for 
their own safety to stop the career of 
Hyder Ali, the English were carried 
into the confederacy with the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas, and into the war with 
Mysore. 

The first of the confederates to take 
the field was the Peishwa, who covered 
the high table-lands of Mysore with his 
Mabratta cavalry. Colonel Smith, after 
a visit_to Hyderabad, followed with a 
small English corps, and the large but 
dlisorderly army of the uabob of the Car- 
natic. He was joined by another large 
force, raised by the Nizam of the Deccan, 
but before he could arrive near the Mah- 
rattas the Peishwa had listened to a 
Brahmin, dispatched to him by Hyder 
Ali, and had consented, on the payment 
of thirty-five lacs of rupees, to quit the, 
country, and break all his engagements 
with the Nizam and the English, This 
defection rendered success dotibtful, and 
Colonel Smith was soon obliged to think 
of his own safety by the important dis- 
covery he made, that the Nizam himself 
was privately negotiating a treaty with 
Hyder, the main scope of it being the 
expulsion of the company from the Car- 
natic, from the Circars, and from every 
place they held on the Coromandel coast. 
Colonel Smith instantly separated from 
the Nizam’s army, and hastened to de- 
fend the Carnatic by taking possession of 
the ghauts or passes leading through the 
mountains into that country. He re- 
ceived some reinforcements from Mo- 
hammed Ali, the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
but he could uot secure all the passes 
against three numerous armies, and his 
rear was soon threatened by the rapid 
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Mahratta cavalry. Smith retreated for 
Changama, a town about sixty miles 
from Madras, but before he could reach 
that place he was attacked by the three 
avinies of Hyder Ali, the Peishwa, aud 
the Nizam. His well-disciplined infantry 
stood their ground, and repulsed their 
countless assailants; but the marauding 
Mahrattus got at their riee-bags, and 
carried them off, and, to 
Smith’s forees were obliged to continue 
their retreat, and to march day and night 
until they reached ‘Trinomalee, a town 
strongly situated on a hill, and well sup- 
plied with provisions, Plandering, burn- 
ing, and destroying all the open country, 
the enemy followed closely upon the steps 
of Colonel Smith, who, receiving rein- 
forcements of sepoys, did not Jong remain 
inactive at Trinomalee, but, issuing into 
the open country, he endeavoured to save 
it from the scourges and firebrands. His 
efforts were not very successful, as he 
had scareely any cavalry, Seizing a 
favourable momeut, Hyder Ali detached 
his son ‘Nippoo, then a youth of seven- 
teen, to beat up the neighbourhood of. 
Madras‘ with 5000 horse. Tippoo’s ad- 
vance was so secret and rapid that he 
nearly succeeded in seizing the members 
of the presidency, and the chief and 
richest of the English in their country 
houses without the town. The fortress 
of Madras itself, which had repulsed 
Lally and a French army with battering 
cannon, had little to fear from Mysorean 
cavalry; But the town, the black town, 
the magazines or warehouses, villas, gar- 
dens, villages, all things in its vielnity, 
Were ransacked or destroyed, the country 
was {aid w and bare asa desert, 
und an immense loss was sustained by 
the English aud the poor natives, their 
tenants or dependants. Tippoo retired 
as fast us he had come, and with consi- 
derable booty; but his father and his 
alties were not lett Jong umnolested, be- 
ing attacked and routed by Colonel Smith 
near Trinomalee, The’ Nizam of the 
Deeean, why was the first to recommend. 
this pitched battle with the English, was 
alo the first to flee. Hy this time he 
had had enough of the war and of his 
new alliance, aud he lust no time in sig- 
nifying to Colencl smith that he was 
VOL. 1. 
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exceedingly anxious to be restored to 
peace and to the friendship of the Eng- 
lish. After very little negotiation the 
Nizam agreed to separate his troops from 
the Mahrattas and the Mysoreans, leaving 
the Peishwa and Hyder Ali to shift for 
themselves. Bolder and more persever- 
ing than he, Hyder and the Mahraitas 
resolved to try the chances of another 
Pitched battle; aud in the month of De- 
cember they téok the field, and posted 
themselves hear Amboor, a town in the 
Carnatic, about 108 miles from Madras. 
Colonel Smith met them there and gave 
them another defeat, more decisive and 
complete than the preceding one. Hyder 
and his ally fled to Caverypatam, on the 
river Panaur, and the Nizam, who had 
waited the event of the battle before he 
entirely forsook the confederacy, drew 
off all his troops and coneluded his sepa- 
rate treaty with the English, for which 
he was the more impatient from his fear 
that, during his absence from the Deccan, 
another loving brother might do by him 
as he had done by Salibut Jung. By this 
new compact, sigued on the 23rd of Feb- 
Tuary (1768), the company recognised 
the titles and rights of the Subahdar or 
Nizam, and agreed to assist him when- 
ever required with two battalions of 
Sepoys, and six pieces of artillery pro- 
perly served, the Nizam agreeing, on his 
side, to re-confirm the possession of the 
Northern Circars to the company, and to 
reduce the tribute for those territories 
from nine Jaes per annum in perpetuity 
to seven lacs per anium for the space of 
six years only; and also to grant the 
dewannee of Ralaghaut, a country in the 
Possession of Hyder, to the English, sub- 
Jeet toa payment of seven lacs of rupees 
per annum to himself, and to the payment 
of chout* to the Mahrattas, 

Encouraged by their sa esses, by the 
departure of the Peishwa with most of his 
troops, and by the despondency of Hyder, 
the presidency at Madras determined to 
carry the war into the very heart of his 
own dominions ; and Colonel Smith, who 
had displayed so much bravery, rapidity, 
and skill, reecived orders to marek into 











* A tribute, commonly consisting of a fourth 
part of the revenues, 
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Mysore. Unfortunately, the eivilians 
took it into their heads that they could 
direct the campaign from their sofas and 
easy chairs at Madras, and, instead of 
leaving the plan and conduct of the war 
to Colonel Smith, they prescribed rules 
for him to follow. Smith, apparently 
in no very good humour, informed them 
that in the barren territory around Ban- 
galore, to which they ordered hiur to 
advauce, he could not possibly subsist 
his army; and that the better mode of 
proceeding would be to occupy in the 
first. instance the fertile country, not in 
the interior, but on the frontiers of My- 
sore. The president and council, obsti- 
nate in their new functions, would not 
give up their own plan, but, to pay some 
deference to the opinion of the soldier, 
they resolved to adopt his plan also, and 
they sent Smith orders to march upon 
Bangalore, and Colonel Wood, who was 
to be detached from Smith’s force, orders 
to confine himself to operations on the 
frontiers. This union of two plans was 
worse than their first bad one, as it 
divided an army already of the smallest 
for such an enterprise; and, to make 
matters worse still, they sent to the army 
two members of council as field-deputies, 
who were to act in concert with the 
presidency, and keep the war entirely 
under their control. Funetionaries like 
these are sure to ruin what they meddle 
with. The presence and interference of 
the two civilians disgusted alike officers 
and mes, and from the moment of their 
arrival in camp the spirit of the army 
seemed to evaporate.* To favour its 








* Clive, in a letter to Smith, strongly expressed 
his cense of the absurd conduct of the presidency 
of Madras, whose mismanagement. had spoiled 

ing. © Whoever may have been to 

he sayy, “no impeachment can_ be laid 
against you, Eneed not enter inte reflections 
upon the fundamental errors of the war. For 
the honour of the nation and the company, | 
wish they could he for ever buried in oblivion, or 
at least remembered only by ourselves, to warn 
as npon any fature occasion, ‘The measure of 
rending field-deputies has justly been condemned 
oryhody. Gentlemen in the civil service mary 

y properly employed out of the presidency in 
ection uf the revenues; but nathing can he 
rave absurd und pernicivus than sending them to a 
camp, where they can only embarrass or obstruet 
glans aad operations which they do not understand.” 
























operations the presidency of Bombay sent 
a force to the western coast to fall upon 
Hyder’s recent conquests in Malabar and 
Canara. This force, favoured by the 
Hindu natives, captured Mangalore, 
Onore, and other places, and drew Hyder 
down to the western coast. This enabled 
Colonel Smith to arrive in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangalore, and Colonel 
Wood to overrun the fertile country 
near the frontiers. But Hyder, having 
succeeded in the west in expelling the 
Bombay English force, returned rapidly 
to the east to face them there. He 
made overtures for a peace, but they 
were rejected by the two field-deputies. 
At this juncture the presidency, more~ 
over, dissatisfied with Colonel Smith 
because he treated the deputies or their 
opinions in war with little respect, and 
because he had not taken the strong city 
of Bangalore, recalled that able officer 
to Madras, and intrusted the entire com- 
mand—always, however, subject to the 
benumbing influence of their deputies— 
to Colonel Wood, who, in a very short 
time, was compelled to call in all the 
advanced forees, to abandon every place 
which had been taken, and to retreat 
before Ilyder Ali. He even allowed 
himself to be surprised, beaten, and de- 
prived of all his baggage. The presi- 
dency then discovered that Wood was not 
the man to conquer Mysore, and they 
superseded him by Major Fitzgerald, who 
arrived just in time to save the flying and 
confused army from annihilation. Wood 
was put under arrest, and sent down to 
Madras, By the end of the year Hyder 
recovered every inch of territory he had 
lost; and in the month of January, 1769, 
carefully avoiding a battle, and marching 
rapidly by some of the less frequented 
ghauts or passes, he poured down again 
into the Carnatic, laid waste the English 
provinces of Madura and Tinevelly, and 
penctrated into the district of Pondi- 
cherry, where the French flag was again 
flying, and where there were many French- 
men indulging in the hope that time and 
fortune might restore their power in that 
part of India. 

As the most dangerous enemy of the 
English, Hyder was regarded as the best 
friend of the French, and several adroit 
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time of Tippoo’s visit, and a large amount 
of property lay at the mercy of Hyder, 
who might have destroyed or carried off 
everything hefore Colonel Smith could 
possibly arrive. The presidency, being, 
moreover, dispirited by the course the 
war had taken, cagerly proposed terms 
of peace, or listened to terms proposed by 
Hyder, who was anxious to be well on 
his road homeward before Smith should 
draw near Madras. Negotiations were 
begun and finished in a very few hours. 
It was agreed that Hyder should restore 
whatever he had taken in the way of ter- 
ritory from the English, and that the 
English should restore all that they had 
taken from him; that he should ‘assist 
the English in their future defensive wars, 
aud that they should assist him, not in 
any offensive war, but in the defence of 
Mysore if it should be invaded by any 
of his neighbours. ‘The treaty concluded 
on the 4th of April, 1769, was soon fol- 
lowed by the invasion of Mysore by the 
Mahrattas, whose alliance with Hyder 
was as little binding and of as short a 
duration as Indian alliances usually were, 
‘The Peishwa Madhoo Row, whose cavalry 
was as rapid as Hyder’s and far more 
humerous, swept everything before him, 
and, burning towns, and cutting off noses 
and cars, this savage seemed to threaten 
Mysore with a far more extensive ruin 
than that which the Mysoreans had re- 
cently inflicted on the Carnatic. Hyder 
called upon the presidency of Madras 
for the assistance agreed upon in the late 
treaty; but the presidency — and appa- 
rently with perfect trath—-affirmed that 
Hyder had brought the war upon him- 
self by making preparations to invade the 
territory of the Peishwa, and by leaguing 
himself with some disaffected Mahratta 
chiefs; * he was not, they said, engaged 
in a purely defensive war, and, therefore, 
they were not bound to send him aid and 
succour. As his difficulties increased, 
Hyder offered money and endeavoured 
to work upon the fears of the English by 
representing what turbulent and danger~ 
ous neighbours the Mahrattas would 





and experienced men quitted Pondicherry 
to join the Mysorean chief, and to give 
him the benefit of their advice. ‘These 
Frenchmen confirmed hin. in the opinion 
he had already formed--that he ought to 
avoid pitched battles with the English, 
and make use of his advantage in rapid 
light cavalry to cut off their detachments, 
and plunder, burn, and destroy the coun- 
try from which they und their nabob, 
Mohammed Ali, drew their supplies. 
Parsuing this scheme, Hyder surprised 
several English posts, took a considerable 
number of prisoners, whom he sent off 
to Seringapatam, where they were barba- 
rously treated, and devastated all the 
country through which he passed. Hav- 
ing searcely any cavalry, the English 
could neither come up with him nor in- 
tercept him: while they were wearing 
themselves out by forced marches on their 
own legs, his people on horses flitted from 
place to place, being seldom seen, and 
even seldom heard of, until they had 
plundered and burnt some town or vyil- 
jage. ‘The presidency of Madras, becom- 
ing sensible of some of their follies, nows 
restored Colonel Smith to the command, 
and recalled the two deputies, who had 
long before arrived at the conviction that 
their proper place was not the camp or 
the field, but the council-chamber. They 
could not, however, improvise regiments 
of cavalry, and for want of that arm 
Smith’s operations were for the most part 
impeded or frustrated. Smith did all 
that an able officer contd do: he covered 
and protected several rich districts, he 
checked the career of many of the flying 
squadrons; but he eould not move with 
sufficient rapidity to prevent the exeeu- 
tion of a plan which Hyder had formed 
after paying two visits ‘to Pondicherry, 
and conferring with the French there. 
The Mysoreun, having previously sent off 
all his plunder and heavy bageage, male 
a rush upon Madras with 6000 hérse, and 
appeared, sudden and unexpected as a 
cloud in the Indian sunmer, upon the 
heights of St. Thomas, which overlook 
Madras, Fort St. George had lost none 
of its strength, but the town aud the 
black town, the warehouses, the country- 
houses, the villages all round about, were 
as weak aud defenccless now as at the 


















































* It appears, indeed, that Iyder's first appli- 
cation to the English was to aid and assist him in 
an offensive war against the Peishwa. 
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prove to them—and near neighbours they 
must be, if allowed to conquer and oceupy 
Mysore. The war, he said, was now 
purely defensive on his part. Sdll the 
English evaded his‘demands, not directly 
refusing compliance with them, buat de- 
clining to send a single gun or a single 
sepoy. 

At this moment there was as_mischie- 
yous a splitting of authority and opinion 
in the council at Madras as there had re- 
cently been in the camp of Colonel Smith. 
From the opinion entertained of bis ad- 
dress and abilities, Warren Hastings had 
been uppointed second in council at Ma- 
dras in Marvh, 1769, and he had arrived 
at Fort St. George in the autumn of that 
year, He remained at Madras till the 
beginning of 1772, but his time appears 
to have been chiefly occupied with the 
subjects of the Nabob of Areot’s debts and 
the investinents of the company. He was 
not in the country when some of the worst 
things were done; and his opinion was 
overruled in many things while he was 
there. The English ministry had sent 
out Sir John Lindsay (in 1770) with 
some frigates “to give countenance and 
protection to the company’s settlements 
and aflairs ;” the company themselves had 
put all their vessels of war in the Indian 
seas under the command of Sir John, who 
was further appointed, by commission un- 
der the great seal, his majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary, with powers to negotiate 
and conclude arrangements with the sove- 
reigns of India in general.* With all 
these appointments and powers, Sir John 
Find ssumed an authority to whic 
the presidncy very unwillingly and very 

















* The appointment of Sir John Lindsay pro- 
ceeded in part from a conviction in the mind of 
George IL. and his ministers that a mercantile 
hody like the company ought not to be vested 
with the right of keeping up diplomatic relations 
with sovereign princes in India, and in part from 
the representations and intrignes of the Nabob 
Mohammed Ali himself, who for a consid le 
time had had a party and a sort of agency in 
London, where his enormous debts both to the 
company and to individuals were‘a subject of 
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imperfectly submitted; quarrels arose, and 
each party determined to sce as black what 
the other saw as white. The Peishwa of 
the Mahratias, forgetting how short a time 
had elapsed since he broke his treaty with 
the English and the Nizam, and Janghed 
im the face of Colonel Todd, who was 
dispatched to remonstrate aud to prove 
the sanctity of such engagements, courted 
a new alliance with the English, and in- 
timated to Mohammed Ali that the Car- 
natic should be swept by the Mahratta 
cavalry from end to end, and from the 
ghauts to the sea, if he and his friends the 
Kuglish did not agree to an immediate 
treaty. Sir John Lindsay embraced the 
opinion of Mohammed AJi that the Mah- 
rattas should be gratified; the president 
and the council insisted that the English 
ought to remain neutral, and refuse the 
alliance proposed by the Peishwa. Vio- 
lent altereations ensued, but Sir John was 
unable to enforce his will, and the Mah- 
rattas and Mysoreans were left to fight 
out their own battles. Hyder and his 
son Tippoo were defeated in several en- 
counters; once the father owed his life to 
the swiftness of his horse, and once the 
son saved himself By putting on the dis- 
guise of a beggar. Seringapatam, their 
capital, was surrounded and besieged, but 
could scarcely be taken by an army of 
horse without battering cannon and with- 
out the skill to use them. 

On the loud complaints of the presi- 
dency of Madras and the djrectors in 
Leadenhall-street, ministers recalled Sir 
John Liudsay, and sent out Sir Robert 
Harland, without restricting his powers. 
Harland, who is described as rather more 
violent and headstrong, took up the plans, 
notions, and prejudices of his predecessor. 
He represented the state of ueutrality as 
disgraceful and highly dangerous ; and, 
as in the month of November, 1771, 
shortly after his arrival on the coast, the 
Mahrattas seemed in possession of all 
Mysore except Seringapatam and some of 
the strongest forts, and were certainly 
pressing upon and plundering the fron- 
ticrs of the Carnatic, Harland hotly urged 
the presidency to conclude the alliance 
the Peishwa demanded. But the presi- 
dent and council of Madras, supported by 
the other presidencies, steadily refused to 
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take part in the war against Hyder, or to 
form any new treaty with the Peishwa. 
The kiny’s commissioner could not dis- 
pose of the company’s land forces. ‘The 
presidency sent an army towards the fron- 
ticrs, and the Mahrattas, who had only 
entered upon the skirts of the Carnatic in 
small plundering squadrons, withdrew 
altogether from that neighbourhood. 
Afraid of provoking the English to join 
Hyder, distressed by want of provisions 
in the country which he had ravaged, 
and now uot unfrequently harassed or 
defeated by the Mysoreans, who had 
recovered heart, the Peishwa listened to 
the mediating voice of Mohammed Ali, 
aceepted some money from him, and 
finally agreed to make peace with Hyder. 
‘The treaty was concluded in the month 
of July, 1772: the Mahrattas obtained a 
considerable portion of the more northern 
and inland provinees of Mysore, together 
with fifteen lacs of rapees in hand, and 
the promise of fifteen more, For a time 
Hyder remained humbled and quiet. 
During the war between him and the 
Muhrattas the Rajah of ‘Tanjore attempted 
to seize some tertitory helonging to, or 
claimed by, Mohammed Ali, who called 
upon his allies, the English, for assistance 
and vengeance, The rajah then courted 
hy turns Hyder and the Peishwa. The 
Nabob of the Carnatie, after inducing the 
presideney to make some hostile demon- 
‘trations ear thegl'anjore frontier, be- 
came apprehensive that the English might 
conquer that country for themselves, in- 
stead of conquering it for him. | He 
zatfered to give the company a good round 
sum for the dominion; and after some 
hesitation his offer was uceepted, and an 
agreement was concluded hy which ‘Tan- 
Jjore was to be aumexed to the Carnatic, to 
which by nature it cer inly belonged. 
An army assembled at Trichinopoly was 
ready to march on the t2th of September 
(1771); but it was fonnd, upon inspection, 
that Mohammed Ali’s own son, who had 
been intrusted with the department of 
provisions, had betrayed his trust, and 
that there was not rice in the camp for 
the consumption of a siugle day.* By 


* Letter of Colouel Smith. as eited by Mill, 
Mfist. Brit. Ind. 
e 

















extraordinary exertions supplies were 
procured, and the army, being put in mo- 
tion, crossed the Tanjore frontier, gained 
possession of Vellum, one of the bulwarks 
of the country, and by the 23rd eucamped 
before the city of Tanjore, on the very 
ground ou which Lally had been so wr 
fortunate. As the place was still very 
strong and numerously garrisoned, it was 
necessary to besiege it in a regular man- 
ner. On the 27th of October the English 
engincer officers reported that the breach 
would be practicable next morning. But 
on that very day unother son of the N; abob 
of the Carnatie—-not his second son, who 
had played false with the rice, but his 
eldest son, Omdut-ul-Omrah, called by 
the English the young nabob—who had 
aecompanied the expedition, signed a 
peace with the Rajah of Tanjore, who 
engaged to pay an immense sum of mo- 
ney, to surrender the districts which the 
nabob claimed, and which were assumed 
to be the original cause of the quarrel, to 
defray all the expenses of thé expedition, 
to aid the nabob with his troops in all 
future wars, and to demolish, if required, 
the fortress of Veilum.* 

‘The presidency of Madras were in- 
censed at these proceedings, and they 
sent orders not to evacuate Vellum or 
withdraw the batteries from Tanjore uutil 
the rajah shonld have made good one of 
his promised payments in money and 
Jewels. They foresaw that the rajah 
would not be punctual; and when the 
paying time was past it was declared that 
he had broken the treaty. To prevent 
the renewal of hostilities the rajuh con- 
sented to leave the fort of Vellun to the 
English, and to cede to them two districts 
in the neighbourhood of Madura. But 
these confi-ssions of weakness soon tempted 
znother attack : and in the month of March 
of the next year (i772) another army 
marehed trom Trichinopoly to reduce the 














* Before putting an end to hostilities in this 
way, Omdut-ulOnerah had had a serious quarrel 
with his Enzlish allies, Fle was informed that, 
of war, the plunder uf places taken 
by storm belonged to the captors, and it was the 
prospect of this very plunder that. had allured 

im to! afised sum of money 
it; but it was considered 
i the offer way rejected, and vio- 
lent aHlereations took place. 
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polygars of the Marawars, who paid the 
rajah a doubtful allegiance, as they had 
formerly done to the Nabobs of the Car- 
natic, “The invading force consisted of 
520 British, infantry and artillery, three 
pattalions of the company’s sepoys, 5} 
battering cannon, some of the uabob's 
horse, and two battalions of sepoys in his 
pay. Omdut-ul-Omrah, the young nabob, 
accompanied the expedition, having pre- 
viously been bound by the English not to 
muke any more treaties without their 
knowledge and consent. By another bar- 
gain, however, he was to be allowed the 
plunder of the towns taken, upon contract, 
ze, he was to pay a fixed sum to the 
troops. Ramanadporam, the eapital of 
the greater Marawar, was taken by storm 
early in April, and in it was captured the 
polygar, a boy of twelve years, with his 
mother and his treasury. " By the middle 
of June the troops of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic were put in possession of all the 
other forts in that country. But the con- 
quest of the lesser Marawar was a work 
of greater difficulty, and the inhabitants, 
being dispossessed of their lands and bar- 
barously treated both by the troops of the 
company and the troops of the nabob, 
continued their resistance after their po- 
lygar had been betrayed and killed. The 
whole war in the Marawars left_a dark 
stam on the reputation of the English. 
Before it was finished, Mohammed Aji, 
greedy for more copquests, complained to 
the president of Madras that the Rajah of 
Tanjore had violated the recent treaty, 
by delaying payment of money, by apply- 
ing to the Mahrattas and to Hyder Ali 
for assistance, and by encouraging the 
Cooleries to descend from their hills and 
ravage the frontiers of the Carnatic. He 
éffered ten lacs of pagodas and other ad- 
vantages if the English would only assist 
him in another expedition against Tan- 
jore. The president and council soon 
concluded that the existence’of the Rajah 
of Tanjore was incompatible with their 
own safety ; that it was dangerous to have 


such @ power in the heart of the Carnatic; * 


that the rajah, in case of a war, would be 
sure to join the French; and, finally. 
“that the propriety and expediency of 
embracing the present opportunity of re- 
ducing him entirely, before such an event 











took place, were evident.” They then 
engaged that Mohammed Ali should pro- 
vide all the money, stores, and provisions 
necessary for the expedition, and pay the 
presidency for 10,0U0 sepoy’ instead of 
7000. The nabob again bargained with 
the troops for the plunder; and on the 
$rd of August, 1773, the army marched 
from Trichinopoly to the often assailed 
city of Tanjore, which was taken by 
assault on the 16th of September, though 
defended by 20,000 fighting men. ‘The 
unfortunate rajah and his family were 
made prisoners, and were allowed to be 
treated in a barbarous manuer by the son 
and the people of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, in whom was now vested the long- 
coveted sovereignty of Tanjore, althongh 
the company, by the treaty of 1762, had 
given the rajah security for his throne.* 
In all these transactjons the presidency 
of Madras had proceeded on their own 
responsibility, without orders from the 
court of directors in Leadenhall-street, 
who were not informed of their plans aud 
projects until after their exceution. Yet, 
leeven when duly informed of all that had 
taken place in Tanjore, the directors 
seemed to fee] no anxiety about the mat- 
ter; and it wes not until the beginning of 
the year 1775 that, in the course of elect- 
ing a new governor of Madras, attention 
was called to the subject. In the court of 
direetors a small majority carried the 
nomination of Mr. Rymbold; bat it was 
afterwards voted at a @urt of proprietors, 
also by a small majority, that the directors 
should be recommended to appoint Lord 
Pigot, who had signed the treaty of 1762, 
and who disapproved of all that had been 
done in infraction of it. Pigot, the cor- 
respondent and friend of Clive, had held 
the post of governor down to the year 
1763, when he had returned to England 
with wealth, consideration, and influence, 
which had raised him first to a baronetcy 
and then to an Irish peerage. He wished 
! to reform the presidency of Madras, which 
‘ certainly cried for reformation, as his 
friend Clive had reformed Bengal. His 
election was secured, and before le de- 
parted for India the court of directors 
passed sentence of condemnation on the 
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policy which had been pursued by the 
presidency, and declared their opinion 
that, on account of oppressions constantly 
exercised by the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
the Tanjoreans would submit to any 
power rather than to his. 

Lord Pigot arrived at Fort St. George 
on the 11th of December, 1775; and, 
though obstructed by all kinds of diffi- 
culties and intrigues, he proceeded forth- 
with to undo what the presidency had 
done, and to arrange the restoration 
of the rajah, The English garrison that 
remained in Tanjore was reinforced; 
the rajah'and his family were set at 
liberty; and in the month of April, Lord 
Pigot having repaired in person to that 
city, the rajah was re-proclaimed in his 
capital. But in this new shuffling of 
the cards each party accused the other of 
foul play and of personal and the most 
interested motives, Fierce quarrels en- 
sued, and some of the revolutionary tricks 
whieh they had been playing in the di- 
vans of nabobs and rajahs came to be re- 

eated in their own council-chamber. 

he end of all this was, that the counc® 
deposed Lord Pigot, arrested him in his 
carriage, and placed him in confinement, 
suspending at the same time every mem- 
ber of the council that had voted with 
him.* ‘These summary proceedings ex- 
cited not merely the courts of directors 
and proprietors, where not a few a proved 
of them, or at least disapproved of the 
policy ayd conduct of Pigot, but they 
also raised a storm in both Houses of 





* Admiral Pigot declared in the Honse of 
Commons that his brother had been offered a 
bribe, amounting in English money to 600,0001., 
ifhe would only defer the reinstatement of the 
Rajah of Tanjore. 


Parliament which was heard in long 
echoes through every part of the country. 
After various proceedings, difficult to de- 
scribe with brevity, and difficult to be 
understood if given even in the fullest 
detail, the company recalled the members 
of the council who had displaced and im- 
prisoned Lord Pigot, and restored his 
lordship to his office, but commanded him 
at the same time to return to England 
immediately, and deliver over the govern- 
ment to his successor, Rumbold, his old. 
opponent. But before these orders reached 
Madras Lord Pigot was in his grave: his 
imprisonment had preyed upon his health 
and spirits, and he had died about eight 
months after his arrest.* Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, a most money-making man, ar- 
rived at Madras in February, 1778, and 
took the civil government upon himself, 
Major-General Hector Monro having the 
chief command of the forces. By this 
time the Carnatic was again threatened 
by the arms of Hyder Ali, and of his now 
close allies, the French: but, before 
bringing the Mysorean through the ghauts, 
with his 100,000 men, it will be neces- 
sary to narrate some important proceed- 


ings in other parts, 





* In April, 1779, Admiral Pigot, the brother 
of his lordship, moved and carried a series of re- 
solutions in the House of Commons, among 
which was an address to the throne er the pro- 
secution of four of the members of the Madras 








council, who had returned to England, ‘The 
delinquents were tried in the courts of law, but 
only for a misdemeanor; and the verdict of a 





special jury was obtained against them. When 
brought up for judgment their only punishment 
was a fine of 10007. each, which, to men so 
wealthy, was scarcely a punishment at all—was 
not so severe as taking 5s. from a poor man for 
being drunk and disorderly, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A.D. 1769-74. 


Snortiy after Clive’s return to England 
the affairs of the company attracted uni- 
versal attention, and the territorial acqui- 
sitions made in India, being exaggerated 
even beyond their real extent and im- 
portance, were forced upon the scrious 
consideration of the ministry of the day, 
whose chief business for some time past 
had been the John Wilkes war, In April, 
1769, an act was passed confirming to the 
company the revenues of the countries 
they had obtained in India for five years 
to come, upon consideration of their pay- 
ing the British government 400,0002. per 
annum, and exporting ‘to India certain 
gantaties of British manufactures, &c. 

t the same the court of directors re- 
solved to send out to Calcutta three su- 
pervisors, to complete the work of refor- 
mation, and to put the revenues and 
finances of Bengal under better manage- 
ment. The three individuals selected 
were, Mr. Vansittart, who had so mise- 
rably misgoverned Bengal before; Mr. 
Serafton, whose abilities and local know- 
ledge and acquaintance with the language 
of the country were of inestimable value ; 
and Colonel Forde, who had conquered 
the Northern Circars and disposed of the 
Dutch at Bedarra. Government was ap- 
plied to for two ships of the line and some 
frigates, and ministers gratified them with 
two frigates and a small squadron to 
check piracy in the Persian Gulf. Messrs. 
Vansittart and Serafton and Colonel 
Forde took their departure in the ‘ Au- 
rora,’ one of the frigates, which is sup- 
posed to have foundered at sca with every 
soul on board, for she never reached Ben- 
gal, and was never heard of anywhere 
else after leaving the Cape of Good 
Hope.* 





* In a letter written to a friend at the time 
the supervisorship was appointed, Clive says, 


ENGLISH LEGISLATION FOR INDIA. 


Without supervisors, the government 
of Bengal was left in the hands of Mr. 
Cartier ; but in less than two years it was 
notified by the court of directors to Mr. 
Warren Hastings, who had continued to 
rise in estimation, that he was nominated 
to the place of second in council at Cal- 
eutta; aud that, as scon as Mr. Cartier 
should retire, it was their wish that he 
should take upon himself the charge of 
government till further orders. The 
transactions in India, which for a long 
period were regarded with indifference, 
or with the feeling that it was impossible 
for people in England to comprehend 
them, were now daily attracting more and 

ore attention. Orme, the friend of 

live, who had himself taken no inactive 
or unimportant part in those affairs, had 
published the first part of his History of 
the Military Transactions in Hindustan, 





“The severe blow given the old directors last 
year, by the admission of Sulivan and so many 
of his party, has been the occasion of all that has 
happened; and we were obliged 0 compound 
with Vansittart for his being supervisor jointly 
with Scrafton and Forde, to prevent his goin; 
out governor to Bengal, or governor-general, 
which was the thing aimed at. Mr. Vansittart 
received all the support which the ministry, the 
court, and the princess dowager could give, and 
Was very near ‘succeeding in his ambitious de- 
signs." It was through the influence and exer- 
tions of Clive that those two able men Scrafton 
and Forde were joined with Vansittart. 

‘A few days later, writing to another friend in 
India, Clive, who seems to have been pretty 
equally disgusted with the weak government in 
Downing-street and the government in Leaden- 
hall-street, says—‘ Anarchy and confusion seem 
to have pervated every part of the British em- 

ire. In vain can we expect our affairs shall 
flourish abroad when all is going ta ruin at home, 
The directors are so divided among themselves, 
and so much taken up in struggling for power 
at every general election, that they have quite 
lost sight of the company’s interest, which is 
daily sacrificed to their own views and the views 
of particular proprietors, to answer their pur- 
poses.” 
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and had spread the renown of Clive, the 
real hero of the romantic story, making 
known at the same time the vastness and 
importance of that Indian world. Other 
works of less name had treated the same 
subject, and many pens and tongues had 
been engaged in demonstrating that the 
glory acquired by British arms was now 
tarnished by abuses and corruption ; and 
that the splendid fabric, like a Fata Mor- 
Rana, was disappearing faster than it had. 
risen. Moreover, few men not holders of 
Tndia stock could reconcile themselves to 
the anomaly presented tn Leadenhall- 
street, nor possibly conceive how a dozen 
or two of plain citizens called directors, 
and some hundreds of shareholders called 
Proprietors, could be competent to the 
Management of 15,000,000 of people at 
the distance of many thousands of miles, 
Nor was there much faith in the disin- 
terestedness or moderation of a body so 
constituted, nor any confidence that their 
uacontrolled power could be exercised 
‘pon pare principles of right and wrong, 
People heard the court of directors ac- 
cused of ignorance and obstinacy, fraug 
and rapacity, eruelty and goss injustice ; 
and they were disposed to ive credit to 
the worst of these reports. 

Indeed, in opening the session of par- 
liament in Januar , 1772, the speech from 
the throne had, by implication, recom- 
mended to attention’ the subject of India, 
as being among the dependencies of the 
empire'of which it was said that “some 
of them, as well from remoteness of place 
as from other circumstances, are s0 pecu- 
liarly liable to abuses and exposed to 
danger, that the interposition of the legis- 
lature for their protection may become 
necessary.” And about two months after 
this speech, and about four months before 
the first application of the directors to 
the Bank of England for money, Clive’s 
old antagonist, Mr. Sulivan, then deputy- 
chairman of the court of directors, moved 
in his place in the House of Commons for 
Jeave to bring in a bill “for the better re- 
gulation of the affairs of the East India 
Company and of their servants in India, 
and for the due administration of justice 
in Bengal.” Sulivan’s principal ‘ohject 
in the speech with which he introdueed 
and supported this motion, was to shift 

« 











all blame from the conrt of directors, and 
to throw it wholly and solely upon the 
servants of the company abroad. He did 
not spare the great Clive himself 3 but 
pointed at him more or less directly as 
the fonntain-head of mischief. 





© There 
was little dauger in pursuing this course, 
as Sulivan well knew that the conqueror 
of Bengal was hated at the India House, 
Was now uncounected with any of the 
powerful factions which divided parlia- 
ment, was considered too proud and un- 
bending to procure the support of the 
court and ministry, and was rendered by 
various arts and’ practices an object of 
Popular odium and detestation, These 
practices had begun on the same day with 
his stern reforms at Caleutta, and they 
had been kept up ever since by man’ 
heads, hands, and purses. His old ene- 
mies at the India House—the Sulivan 
party—always powerful, had been rein- 
forced by meu still more violent and im- 
placable. “The whole crew of pilferers 
and oppressors, from whom he had res- 
cued Bengal,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ per- 
secuted him with the implacable ‘rancour 
which belongs to such abject natures. 
Many of them even iuvested their pro- 
perty in India stock inerely that they 
might be better able to annoy the man 
whose firmness had set bounds to their 
rapacity. Lying news; pers Were set up 
for no purpose it to abuse him 3 and the 
temper of the public mind was then such 
that these arts, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been ineffee- 
tual against truth and merit, produced an 
extruordinary imptession. 

“ The great events which had taken place 
in India had called into existence a new 
class of Englishmen, to whom their coun- 
en gave the name of Nabobs. These 
sons had generally sprang from fami- 
ies ncither ancient nor opulent ; they had 
generally been sent at an early age to the 
East; and they had there acquired large 
fortunes, which they lad brought back to 
their native land. ‘It was natural that, 
not having had much opportunity of 
mixing with the best society, they should 
exhibit some of the awkwardness and 
some of the pomposity of upstarts. It 
was natural that, during their sojourn in 
Asia, they should have aequired some 
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tastes and habits surprising, if not dis- 
gusting, to persons who had never quitted 
Europe. It was natural that, having | 
enjoyed great consideration in the East, 
they should not be disposed to sink into | 
obscurity at home; and as they had j 
money, and had not birth or high con- 
nexion, it was natural that they should 
display a little obtrusively the advantages 
which they possessed. “Wherever they 
settled there was a kind of feud between 
them and the old nobility and gentry, 
similar to that which raged in France 
between the farmer-general and the mar- 
quis. This enmity to the aristocracy long 
continued to distinguish the servants of 
the company. More than tweuty years 
after the time of which we are now speak- 
ing, Burke pronounced that among the 
Jacobins might be reckoned ‘ the East 
Indians almost to a man, who cannot 
bear to find that their present importance 
does not bear .a proportion to their 
wealth.” * According to the same able 
sketch of what the rich’men of the East 
were, or rather what they were considered 
to be, in their palmy days, the nabobs, 
whose exploits and services were little 
understood in England, were universally 
odious: the humime man was horror- 
struck at the way in which they had got 
their money, and the thrifty man at the 
way in which they spent it; they were 
accused of raising the price of everything 
where they settled, “ from fresh eggs to 
rotten boroughs,”-—the latter a commodity 
in which they dealt largely; they were 
hated by the class from which they had 
sprung, and by that into which they 
attempted to force themselves; f the 





* Art. on Maleolm’s Life of Clive. 

tr It is to be noticed, however, that not a few 
of these men from the East, called, and treated 
as, parnenus, could bonat good stock and lineage. 
‘The family of Clive, for example, though fallen 
upon poverty and evil days, was ancient and of 
good repute in Shropshire, where they had pos- 
sessed the estate of Styche (the hero's birth- 

lace), in the parish of Moreton-Say, near Market 
Brayton, for many generations, “It is said that 
the first’ establishment of the Clives in. those 
parts dates from the reign of Henry It. The 
family of Warren Hastings claimed a still. more 
ancient descent, His own grandfather, who is 
said to have been an antiquary of ne mean repu- 
tation, pretended to trace back their pedigree to 
Tiastings, the Dane, and to a period long pre 
evding the Norman conquest~—the starting point 








foibles of comedy, the extravagant ab- 
surdities of farce, and the darkest crimes 
of tragedy, were mixed up in the popular 
conception of a nabob; and writers, the 
most unlike in sentiment and style— 
methodists and libertines, philosophers 
and buffoons—joined in decrying the 
whole class, filling sermons and jest- 
books, essays, farces, and novels, with 
denunciations, satire, strictures, lampoons, 
and every kind of abuse directed against 
them. Such was the popular estimate of 
nabobs ; and Clive, the greatest of them 
all, was held torbe the worst. It was in 
vain that he was kind and liberal to his 
servants, bountiful to his friends, generous 
on all occasions, affectionate to his family, 
kind-hearted and hospitable; men per- 
sisted in considering him as an incarnate 
fiend, laying to his charge all the bad 
acts of all the English in India—acts 
committed when he was absent, nay, acts 
which he had manfully put down, and se- 
verely punished—and believing every 
story that could be invented against him. 
The peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
slaremont, in Surrey, where he had 
Taised one stately mansion, were perfectly 
convinced that the devil would one day 
carry him away bodily, in spite of his 
strong, thick walls; and that they conld 
hear, in the wind that apne among the 
park trees, the moans of the Indian princes 
he had tortured to get at their treasure. 








of most of our proudest genealogies, This may 
have been a mere dream of the old_antiquary; 
but it is said to be certain that the H&stings held 
the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, in. 
the reign of Edward I. But Clive’s father, hav- 
ing a family of six sons and seven daughters, and 
much less than 500/. a year to support them (the 
estate not being worth more than that thirty 
years after, when the value of such property had 
risen, and when the fortunate soldier had paid 
off certain mortgages and incumbrances), betook 
himself to the study of the law, and practised as 
a country lawyer for many years. As for Hast- 
ings, his family estate had heen alienated or 
redneed to wreck and ruin during the great civil 
war: his grandfather, the antiquary, was a poor 
country parson, and his father, Pynaston Hast- 
ings, who married in his sixteenth year, was, a 
might be expected, still poorer than his grand- 
father. The future governor-general of Bengal 
was indeed cradled in wretchedness, and brought 
up in squalor and poverty, until an uncle, who 
had a place in the Custom-house, took charge of 
him, got him admitted a king's scholar at West- 
minster school. and afterwards procured him the 
appointment of writer for Caleutta. 
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Sulivan and his party, which had now 
become the stronger in Leadenhall-street, 
were alarmed and exasperated by reports, 
not unfounded, that the premier, Lord ; 
North, and Lord Rochford, then seere- | 
tary of state for the colonies, had invited ; 
Clive, through his friend Wedderburn, to | 
aid them with his counsel and experience 
in settling some plan for the better govern- | 
ment of India; and it was no secret-that } 
Clive on all occasions insisted that the 
cause of what was wrong lay rather in 
the court of directors than in their ser- 
vants abroad; that all attempts at refor- 
mation abroad, until a thorough reforma- 
tion took place at home, could only be 
temporary, and in the end futile; that if 
an able, honest, and independent court of 
directors could not be procured at home, 
there was no salvation for the company.* 
Under these feelings the directors had 
recently put every engine in play to 
blacken his reputation ; and about a fort- 
night before the opening of the present | 
session of parliament ‘they had, by the | 
company’s secretary, informed him that 
the court of dircetors had lately received 
several papers containing charges respect- 
ing his managemént of affairs in Bengal, 
and that copies of these papers were en- 
closed. These charges were signed by 
no one, and they were vague as well as | 
anonymous. Clive proudly replied, that 
upon the public records of the company, 
where the whole pf his conduct was 
stated, they might find a sufficient con- 
fatation Of the papers they had trans- 
mitted to him; and that he could not but 
suppose, that if any part of his conduct 
had been injurious to the service, contra- 
dictory to his engagements, or even myste- 
rious, four years and a half since his re- 
turn to England would not have elapsed 
without his being called to account. 
These charges, however, were known to 
the public before parliament met, and 
Sulivan in his speech hinted at them. 
Chive, who was in the House, rose to 
speak in his own defence, and he de- 
livered a speech which astonished every 
one, by its strong sense, high spirit, and 
even high eloquence. We had seldom 








* Clive’s Letters, in Life by Sic John Mal- 
col, i 


spoken before, and on those few oceasious 
in a brief and homely, or negligent, man- 
ner; but this time he had prepared him- 
self for the defence of his honour and his 
property, which were equally aimed at, 
and he convinced the most practised and 
most applauded speakers that he might 
easily have made himself a great orator. 
The first Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, was 
that night under the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and he declared that it was 
“one of the most finished pieces of elo- 
quence he had ever heard in that House.” 
“ The House,” said Clive, “ will give me 
leave to remove evjl impressions, and to 
endeavour to restore myself to its fayour- 
able opinion. Nor do I wish to lay my 
conduct before this House only; 1 speak 
likewise to my country in general, upon 
whom I put myself, not only without 
reluctance but with alacrity.” He rapidly 
sketehed the history of his proceedings 
during his last mission to Calentta, which 
the directors, after all their plaudits, had 
selected for their hostile charges; he told 
the House how he had cleansed that 
Augean stable, and how this conduct had 
raised him a host of enemies. “ It is that 
conduct,” he exclaimed, “ which has oc- 
casioned the’ public papers to teem with 
scurrility and abuse against me ever since 
my return to England. It is that con- 
duct which has occasioned these charges. 
But it is that conduct which enables me 
now, when the day of judgment is come, 
to look my judges in the face. It is that 
condnet which enables me to lay my hand 
upon my heart and most solemnly to de- 
clare to this House, to the gallery, and to 
the whole world at large, that I never, in 
a single instance, lost sight of what I 
thought the honour and true interest of 
way country and the company ; that 1 was 
never guilty of any acts of violence or 
oppression, unless the bringing offenders 
to justice can be deemed so; that, as to 
extortion, sach an idea never entered into 
my mind ; that I did not suffer those un- 
der me to commit any acts of violence, 
oppression, or extortion; that my influ- 
ence was never employed for the advan- 
tage of any man, contrary to the strictest 
principles of honour and justice ; and 
that, so far from ing any benefit my~ 
self from the expedition, I returned to 
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England many thousand pounds ont of 
pocket.” One of the charges in the anony- 
mous papers was, that during that mission 
he had made money hy monopolizing eot- 
ton. To this he reptied, in evident irritation 
and pride,“ ‘Trade was not my profes- 
sion, My line has been military and po- 
liticat.  T owe all I have in the world to 
my having been at the head of an army; 
and, as to cotton, I know no more about 
it than the pope of Rome.” Another of. 
the charges was, that he had monopolized 
diamonds. After observing that at that 
period there were only two ways by which 
aservaut of the company could remit his 
fortune to England—by bills on the com 
pany, or by diamonds—-that, in conse- 
‘uence of his exertions, the treasury at 
Calcutta was so rich, that it would ‘not 
receive money for such bills, and that 
therefore he had sent au agent into a dis- 
tant and independent part of India to in- 
vest his money in precious stones; he 
added Those diamonds were not sent 
home clandestincly. I caused them to he 
registered; I paid the duties upon them; 
and these remittances turued out three 
per cent. worse than bills of exchange 
upon the company. This is all b know 
ofa monopoly of’ diamonds.” — By a sur- 
prising boldness, on the part of those who 
made it, another charge was that he had 
occasioned the late famine in Bengal by 
estublishing “a monopoly of salt, betel- 
nut, tobacco, and other commodities.” 
“ How,” said Clive, “a monopoly of salt, 
betel-nut, and tobacco, in the years 1765 
and 1766, could occasion a want of rain 
and searcity of rice in the year 1770 is 
past my comprehension. I confess I can- 
not answer that part of this article ; and 
as to the other commodities, as they have 
hot heen specified, T cannot say anything 
to them.” He defended the appropriae 
tion of the salt trade to the payment of 
proper salaries, and his acceptance of 
Meer Jatier's legacy, of which he had 
made a dovation for improving the com- 
pany’s military service, and for providing 
for the unfortunate. From defending his 
own conduct he proceeded to attack the 
conduct of others, and to throw back the 
blame on his accusers, “I attribute,” he 
said, “ the present bad sitnation of affairs 
to four causes: a relaxation of govern- 
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Ment in my successors; great neglect on 
the paft of administration ; notorious mis- 
conduct on the part of the directors; and 
the violent and outrageous proceedings of. 
general courts.” He argued that all the 
evils were aggravated by the system of 
annual electious at Leadevhall-street ; that 
one-half of the year was employed by the 
directors in discharging obligations con- 
tracted by their last election, and the se- 
cond half of the year spent in incurring 
uew obligations for securing their elec 
fion the next year by clandestine bar- 
zains with proprietors and others, and the 
daily sacrifice of some interest of the com- 
pany. Hence, he said, the orders sent 
out to India had heen so fluctuating, and 
in many instances so unintelligible, that 
the servants in the country, who, to say 
the tenth, had generally understood the 
interests of the company much better than 
the directors, had in many instances fol- 
lowed their own opinion rather than their 
orders.* 

One effect of this remarkable speech 
was that Clive’s enemies changed their 
mode of attack, and, leaving his last ad- 
ministration in India as unassailable, 
turned their arms against the events and 
deeds of his earlier life. Sulivan obtained 
leave to bring in the bill without a divi- 
sion, but, although it was afterwards 
read a first and second time, and also 
committed, it was ultimately dropped. 
Meanwhile, in April, 1772, three days 
before the bi]] was.brought in, it was re- 
presented hy the opposition that the sus- 
picions of the country were excited, and 
that a full inquiry into the past ought to 
precede any legislation for the future, and 
a motion was made and carried for the 
appointing a select committee to make the 
necessary inquiry. The members of the 
select committee, thirty-one in number, 
were appointed by ballot, and Colonel 
Burgoyne, who had proposed it, was 
chosen chairman. Burgoyne, who was 
distinguishing himself as a debater, and 
giving that trouble to ministers which is 
said to have ied to their employing him 





* The speech, which, with the documents read 
in the eourse of it, fs nearly forty columns of 
the Parliamentary Histors, is there stated to be 
given from Clive's own corrected eapy. 
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in America a few years after, was exceed- 
ingly hostile to Clive, and exceedingly 
anxious to collect materials for a grand 
opposition speech. Governor Johnstone, 
another leading orator in the house, and 
brother to Johnstone the member of coun- 
cil at Calcutta, whose face Clive had made 
pale and long, was also a member of the 
committee, and took a leading part in 
their proceedings. There were other 
men in it almost equally hostile to Clive ; 
but his lordship himself was a member, 
as was also his friend and dependant, Mr. 
Strachey, who had accompanied him in 
his last mission to Calcutta. The most 
violent personal feelings instantly showed 
themselves: instead of inquiring, in the 
words of Burgoyne’s motion, into the 
nature, state, and condition of the East 
India Company, and of the British affairs 
in the East Indies generally, the select 
committee directed their inquiry almost 
exclusively to the conduct of Lord Clive, 
carcfally shunning his last administra- 
tion, and going back fifteen years to the 
dethronement of Suraj-u-Dowlah. But, 
notwithstanding an evident disposition ao 
hurry over the business and to receive 
any evidence against Clive, the committee 
had made little progress when parliament 
rose, and, though they had engaged to sit 
during the summer, they could seldom 
collect a quorum. The purtiament had 
hardly risen whey the pecuniary emhar- 
rassments of the company became too 
Rreat and pressing to be concealed. On 
the 17th*of Mareh, in their anxiety to 
captivate the shareholders, the court of 
directors had recommended an augmenta- 
tion of the dividend from twelve to twelve 
and a-half, and the necessary votes were 
carried through both courts by over- 
whelming majorities, and this, too, though 
many must have known there was not 
money in the treasury to meet the bills 
that were falling due. But at the begin- 
ning of the month of July their cashier 


drew Mr. Sulivan’s attention to this im- ! 


portaut fact. A committee of treasury 
was called forthwith, and, upon an esti- 
imate of recvipts and payments for the 
mouths of July, August, Septeniber, and 
October, it appeared there would be a de- 
ficit of 1,293,0004 On the 15th of July 
the directors applied to the Bauk of Eng- 
a 











land for a loan of 400,0002. for two 
months, which was granted ; and on the 
29th of July they asked a further loan of 
300.0004, but only got 200,0001, the 
Bank directors being somewhat alarmed. 
On the JUth of August Mr. Sulivan and 
the chairman waited upon the minister, 
and announced the iusdlvency and rain 
of the company as inevitmile if they were 
not allowed to borrow af least a million 
more from the public. It happened to them 
as to other men when reduced to the dis- 
agrevable condition of borrowers. Those 
from whom they asked money thought pro- 
per to give thein advice, and to interfere in 
their affairs. They were ina manner at 
the mercy of ministers, and ministers soon 
determined to remodel their constitution, 
and make several important changes, not- 
withstanding the letter of their charters, 
which had been granted under totally dif- 
ferent circumstances—to a body of traders 
and merchant adventurers, and not to 
merchant princes, and lords and masters 
of provinces and kingdoms. For the pre- 
sent, however, Jord North received the 
chairman and deputy-chairman with ary- 
ness and reserve, merely referring them 
to parliament for the aid and assistance 
they wanted. By a strange perversion 
of reason or argument Clive has been ac- 
cused of being the main cause of the com- 
pany’s difficulties, from his predicting to 
them that an immense surplus would ac- 
crue annually from Bengal, after his set- 
tling affairs and correcting abuses there. 
This sanguine promise, it is said, ren- 
dered the directors careless and extrava- 
gant, and induced them to raise their di- 
vidends, and to agree to pay the 400,000, 
Per annum into the national exchequer. 
But Clive’s system of economy, recula- 
rity, and vigilance had been abandoned 
as soon as he left India, and circumstances 
which he could neither foresee nor con- 
trol had occurred in that country. For 
example, the presidency of Madras, by 
engaging in and shamefully mismanaging 
the new wars in the Carnatic, had acted 
as a continual drain on the treasury at 
Caleutta; extensive fortifications ‘and 
cantonments which Clive considered 
wholly unnecessary had been undertaken 
at Calentta and other places in Bengal. 
the engineers, contractors, and al] en- 
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gaged ia their construction being allowed 
to make the most extravagant bargains; 
the most nefarious abuses, which Clive 
would have stopped with the strong hand 
in an instant, had orept into the commis- 
sariat and all other departments of the 
public service ; aud finally the rich plains 
of Bengal had been depopulated by a ter- 
rible famine. use a familiar illustra- 
tion, Clive ma¥ be compared to a mer- 
chant who makes over a fine business to 
another, showing by his books that it is 
worth 10,0002. a year, and may be made 
worth more by industry, intelligence, and 
economy, And is that merchant to be 
blamed if thesuccessor in his business, by 
negligence, stupidity, and extravagance, 
by making bad debts, by allowing his 
clerks and servants to plunder him, by 
building town-houses and country-houses, 
starves his business, reduces its value, and 
then, by a fearful visitation of nature—a 
famine, « cholera, or a plague—finds one- 
third of his customers swept away, and 
himself in a state of insolvency ? 

During the:-recess Clive had an audi- 
ence of the king upon being appointed 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Salop,* 
and. his males tatked with him in pri- 
vate upon Indian affairs for nearly half 
an hour, and with much interest and kind- 
ness. His lordship also saw the procras- 
tinating premier. “ But,” said he, im a 
letter written after the interview, “ Lord 
North seemed industriously to avoid en- 
tering upon the subject of Indian affairs, 
and I do verily believe, from sheer indo- 
Jence of temper, he wishes to leave every- 
thing to Providence and the directors.”+ 
‘These little incidents are interesting, as 
hetping to make out the character both of 
the minister and the sovereign, and as 
showing, what is every day becoming 
more apparent, George [II.’s confirmed 
habit of consulting, scheming, and acting 
by himself, and without the presence or 





* In the following month of December he was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Montgomeryshire. 
In the course of the same year he was installed a 
Knight of the Hath, the king having conferred 
the honour upon him some time before. Other 
honours were not wanting. ‘The queen had 
stood yodmother to his second daughter, Char- 
lotte, and the University of Oxford had con- 
ferred wpon him the degree of LL.D. 

+ Letter to Ms, Strach 











concurrence of his ministers. It was no 
doubt ou the king’s own movement, and 
not through any impatient activity on the 
part of Lord North, that parliament was 
assembled much earlier than usual,* and 
that the speech from the throne acquainted 
the Houses.that he wished to give them an 
early opportunity of informing themselves 
fully of the true state of the company’s 
affairs, and of making such provisions for 
the common benefit and security of ail the 
various interests concerned as they should 
find best adapted to the exigences of the 
case. To anticipate government, whose 
aid they wanted without its interference, 
the company had once more had recourse 
to the plan of appointing supervisors, with 
full powers for the regulation of their af- 
fairs abroad; and betore the meeting of 
parliament they had actually named six 
gentlemen to the difficult office. ‘The su- 
pervisors, however, had not taken their 
departure for India, and ministers were 
determined to annul their powers. On 
the very day on which the address was 
yoted in the House of Commons, Lord 
North, who was dissatisfied with the select 
committee appointed in the preceding 
session, moved that, for the better ascer- 
taining the distresses and the real condi- 
tion of the company, a SECRET committee 
of only thirteen members should be ap- 
pointed, with power to inspect the books 
and accounts of the said company. In 
spite of a violent opposition from the 
East India directors and others this com- 
mittee of secrecy was appointed: At the 
same time Burgoyne vindicated the pro- 
ceedings of the select committee; de- 
clared that its inquiries would disclose 
such a scene of iniquity, rapine, and in- 
justice, such unheard-of cruclties, as were 
never before discovered: and insisted 
that its proceedings ought on no account 
to be interrupted. Ministers were not 
dispoSed to any invidious exertion in 
favour of Clive; it was agreed that the 
select committee should be continued ; 
and thus there were two committees of 
inquiry proceeding with their investiga- 
tions at the same time. In a very few 
days the committee of secrecy recom- 
mended that the company should instantly 





* On the 26th of November. 
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be stopped from sending out the new 
supervisors they had appointed, and a bill 
to this effect, after another sharp struggle, 
was carried through both houses, to the 
great disappointment and vexation of the 
court of directors, who still pretended that 
they alone had the competency and the 
tight to regulate the affairs of India. 
Clive, who spoke in the debate on the bill, 
said he regretted to find the company con- 
tending with parliament, because when- 
ever their rights to their great territorial 
possessions should he examined they 
would be disputed, and might become the 
actual possession not of the company but 
of the crown. He regretted that the 
company and parliament had: not agreed 
to share the labours and honours of the 
good work between them. “ I consider,” 
said he, “the interests of the company 


and the interests of this nation as insepa- 


rable; and, with respect to the supervi- 
sors, I was and continue to be against 
them. I consider this bill as an exertion 
indeed of parliamentary authority, yet an 
extremely necessary one, and I “could 
wish that the company had met this house 
half-way instead of petitioning and quar- 
relling with the mouth that is to feed 
them. With respect to the gentlemen 
nominated for the supervision, they are 
themselves the best judges whether their 
abilities and integrity are equal to the 
important service in which they were to 
engage. Had they, Sir, known the East 
Indies as well as Ido, they would shudder 
at the bart idea of such a perplexing and 
difficult service, The most rigid integ- 
rity with the greatest disinterestedness— 
the greatest abilities with resolution and 
perseverance—must be united in the man 
or men who undertake to reform the ac- 
eamulating evils which exist in Bengal, 
and which threaten to involve the nation 
and the company in one common rajn.” 
The dissatisfied court of directors had 
still no resouree but in parliament; and 
on the 24th of February (1773), after 
having reduced their dividend from 12} to 
6 per cent., a general court passed a vote 
that application should be made to the 
Commons for a Ioan of one million and a 
half for four years, ut 4 per cent. interest. 
This demand, or Immble petition, was 
Presented on the 9th of March. Ministers, 
a 








making some material alterations in the 
company’s propositions, offered to lend 
1,400,0002. at 4 per cent., and to give up 
the claim of 400,0002. a year, which the 
company had been paying from their ter- 
Titorial revenues, till this debt should be 
discharged; but insisted upon binding 
them strictly never to raise their dividends 
above 6 per cent. until thigdebt should be 
discharged. By complying with these 
and some other restrictions and conditions 

le company were to remain in possession 
of all the territories they had acquired for 
six years to come, when their charter 
would expire. The company petitioned 
against these terms, as harsh, arbitrary, 
and illegal: their orators in the House 
harangued vehemently ; but all was of no 
use: they could not do without the money, 
the minister was determined to let them 
have it only on his orn conditions, and 
everything he pro, was carried by a 
large majority. : Nor did Lord North 
cease his interference here. Clive and 
others had represented to the minister, and 
also to the king, who was neither without 
previous information nor the previous de- 
termination or wish to un-democratize the 
constitution of the East India House, that 
the courtof proprietors was a bear-garden 
ever full of noise, confusion, anarchy, and 
the lowest and most selfish intrigues, and 
that their mode of checking the court of 
directors, and the direct influence and in- 
timidation they exercised over the direc- 
tors when elected, must for ever prove an 
obstacle to all good and permanent ma- 
nagement and government. As if to pre- 
pare his way by an act of kindness, the 
minister, on the 27th of April, granted the 
company that fatal leave to export tea to 
America duty-free—a bonus which led to 
the tea riots at Hoston, and which as- 
suredly hurried on the American revolu- 
tion—and then, op the 3rd of May, he 
introduced a series of propositions, tending 
toan entire, aud, as we think, beneficial 
change in the constitution of the company, 
The principal of these were :—ist. That 
the court of directors should in future, 
instead of being chosen annually, be 
elected for four years; six members an- 
nually, but none to hold their seats for 
longer than four years; 2nd. That the 
qualification stock should be 10007, instead 
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of 5004; that 3000/. should give two 
votes, and 60001, three votes ; 3rd. That, 
jn lieu of the mayor’s court at Calcutta, 
the jurisdiction of which was limited to 
small mercantile causes, a supreme court 
of judicature, consisting of a chief justice 
and three puisne judges, should be ap- 
pointed by the crown, with great and ex- 
tended powers of cognizance over the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the subjects of 
England, their servants and dependants, 
residing within the company’s territories 
in Bengal; 4th. That a governor-general, 
with four counsellors, should be appointed 
to Fort William, and vested with full 
powers over the other presidencies. When 
any differences occurred, the opinion of 
the majority was to be decisive; and this 
board was to be directed by the act to 
transmit regular reports of its proceedings 
to the directors, who were, within fourteen 
days of the receipt of their dispatches, to 
furnish copies of them to one of his ma- 
Jesty’s secretaries of state, to whom they 
were also to send copies of any rules and 
ordinations which they made; and these 
were, if disapproved by his majesty, to 
become null and void. It was further 
proposed that the nomination of the first 
governor-gencral and members of council 
should be vested in parliament by the aet, 
and should be for five years, after which 
the nomination to those high offices should 
revert to the court of directors, but still 
subject to the approbation of the crown. 
Lastly, it was to be enacted that no person 
in India, in the service either of the king 
or of the company, should henceforth be 
allowed to receive any presents from the 
native nabobs, rajahs, ministers, agents, 
or others; and that the governor-general, 
. members of council, and judges should be 
excluded from all commercial pursuits 
and profits. This “ Regulating Act,” 
as they called it, was to come into 
operation, in England on the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1773, and in India on the Ist of 
August, 1774. 

The court of directors, the court of 
proprietors, and nearly ll men interested 
in the affiirs of the East Indies, raised a 
storm ten times louder than before: and 
they courted and obtained the influence of 
the’ corporation of (ie city of London, 
which was then in the most determined 











opposition to government, and to every- 
thing done or proposed by Lord North. 
Remonstrances and petitions poured in 
upon parliament, but did not affect the 
votes of the large ministerial majority. 
It was curious to hear that anomalous 
body, the company, which assumed to 
exercise an absolute authority over fifteen 
millions of men, and which certainly had 
not yet learned the slow and diffieult task 
of exercising that authority with modera- 
tion and wisdom, and for the greater hap- 
piness of the natives, resting one of their 
greatest complaints on the injury that 
would be done by the ministerial altera~ 
tions to constitutional liberty, the rights 
of election, &c. The raising of the quali- 
fication of the voters, by which about 1200 
proprietors were disfranchised, was held 
up as a political enormity then, and it 
appears to have been considered in the 
same light many years after the struggle, 
the excitement, and the violence were 
over. Mr. Mill seems to deplore it as a 
blow struck at the power of the demo- 
cracy. “In one respect,” says he, “ the 
present experiment fulfilled the purpose 
very completely for which it was intended. 
It followed the current of that policy 
which for many reasons has run with per- 
feet regularity and considerable strength, 
diminishing the influence of numbers in 
affairs of government, and reducing things 
as much as possible to the oligarchical 
state.”* To this lamentation may be op- 
posed the unruly, blundering, selfish, and 
corrupt conduct of’ the court of proprietors, 
and the very serious facts that they, from 
the immediate and incessant control they 
exercised over the directors, were almost 
as much an executive as an elective body ; 
that such a numerous executive had never 
been known to go right and straight; that 
they were as far as possible from prontising 
to be an exception to this unchanged and 
unchangeable rule; and that their mistakes 
and faults directly affected the prosperity 
of thousands of individuals at home and 
of millions abroad. Complaints were also 
made that, by rendering the situation of 
director of four years’ duration instead of 
one, and free for that time from the con- 
trol of the court of proprietors, the in- 
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fluence and operation of the ministry 
would be great and certain: but then, on 
the other hand, the annual elections had 
been proved most mischievous ; they had, 
as Clive affirmed, swallowed up nearly all 
the time and attention of the directors, 
and new members of that body were liable 
to be outvoted and turned out of office 
Just as they were beginning to learn its 
duties, or to kuow something of the com- 
plicated machine which was to be super- 
intended, There were defects, and of a 
serious nature, in the measure proposed by 
ministers, who do not appear to have con- 
sidered it as final, but rather in the light 
of an experiment which might be modi- 
fied and altered as time and experience 
should point out. Such as they were, their 
pro were embodied in two acts, 
which were carried through both Houses 


by immense majorities, and received the 
royal assent forthwith. ‘The company 
continued their complaints and lamenta- 
tions, but, exeept among the Wilkites in 
the city, they found very Jittle sympathy, 
They had, in fact, grown unpopular asa 
body, and, whatever doubts may have 
been entertained in some quarters as to 
the wisdom of the new measures, or the 
propriety of augmenting the authority of 
parliament, which then signified little 
more than the influence of the court and 
ministry, the universal feeling appears to 
have been that some interference was in- 
dispensable, and that what was no 
longer a group of factories, but an empire, 
ought not to be trusted to the sole ma- 
nagement of a trading company, who 
bought and sold fractions of principali- 
ties and powers in ’Change Alley. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


1773.— WARREN HASTINGS GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


In proceeding to the choice of the first 
governor-general of Bengal there was 
scarcely any difference of opinion as to 
the person most fit for the responsible, 
delicate, and difficult post. Long expe- 
rience, proved ability, and other merits, 
all pointed to Mr. Warren Hastings, who 
was accordingly named by the new par- 
liamentary authority. Clive, though he 
had not invariably had cause to be pleased 
with the conduct of Hastings, once his 
protégé, considered him the best man 
that could be selected, and he hastened to 
congratulate him on the honour of being 
the First Governor-General. In so 
doing, however, Clive expressed a doubt, 
in the shape of a hope, and this was, 
whether his colleagues in the council 
would act in harmony with him. It is 
especially deserving of observation that 
the principal misgiving Clive entertained 
with regard to Warren Hastings was, 
that he might err through overmuch 
good-nature and easiness and amiability 
of temper.* The four members of coun- 








* Some time before this, when Hastings was 
removed from his secondary post in the council 
of Madras to be head of the council and governor 
of Calcutta, Clive said to him, in a letter full of 
practical wisdom and proper rules for his con- 
duct—" From the knowledge 1 have of you I 
am convinced that you have not only abilities 
and personal sesolntion, hut integrity and mode. 
tation with reyard to riches: but | thought I dis- 
covered in you adifidence in your own judg- 
ment, and too great an easiness of disposition, 
which may subject you, insensibly, to be Jed 
where you oughi to guide.” He further told him 
that, with 4 proper confidence in himself and a 
neverfailing hope of success, he would find op- 

ortunities of making himself one of the most 

istinguished men of his country. All Clive’s 
behaviour to Hastings appears to have been 
generous and magnanimous, Hastings, after 
the first departure of Clive from Calcutta, had 
attached himself to Governor Vansittart, with 
whom he retarned to Europe before Clive re. 
turned to Calcutta in 176%, and through whom 











cil appointed with Warren Hastings, and 
each with powers nearly co-extensive 
with his own, were General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson, Mr. Barwell, and Mr. 
Philip Francis. 

In the mean while, both Indian com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, the 
select and the seerct, had continued ‘their 
occupations; and the first of the two, 
urged on by Burgoyne, the chairman, by 
Governor Johnstone, and by other men 
from whom impartiality and candour 
were as little to be expected, had taken a 
still more inquisitorial and personal turn. 
Clive was subjected to incessant examina- 





he became, to a considerable extent, connected 
with Sulivan, the mortal enemy of Clive. Has- 
tings had been go little influenced by the money. 
making spirit that he had not been long in Eng 
land ere he found himself almost penniless, A 
common friend (Mr. Sykes), who had accome 
panied Clive to India on his reformin, mission, 
and who had remained there as a member of the 
select committee, wrote to his lordship in March, 
1768—“ Your lordship knows my regard for Mr. 
Hastings.......1 have now brought his affairs 
nearly to a coneln , and sorry 1 am to say 
they turn out more to the credit of his modera- 
tion than knowledge of the world. He is almost 
Gterally worth nothing, and must return to India, or 
tant bread. I therefore make it my earnest Te- 
quest to your lordship, that, even if you cannot 
consistently promote his re-appointment to the 
company’s service, you wiil at least not give any 
opposition thereto.” Forgetting his personal 
Piques, Clive, more powerful then than Sulivan, 
who could not have prevented the prolongation 
of Hastings's distressing embarrassinents, in- 
stanly used all his endexvours to get him out to 
Madras in a high and luerative office ; and it was 
through Clive that Hastings was made second in 
council at that presidency. And afterwards, 
when Vansittart and the other supervisors had 
gone'to the bottom of the ocean in the Aurora 
frigate, it was Clive that actively recommended 
Hastings to be governor of Calcutta, as the man 
in India the best fitted for the post. It was on 
seeing this appointment secured that Clive wrote 
the remarkable letter from which the paragraph 
at the beginning of this note is taken. 
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tions and cross-examinations; mutilated 
evidence, taken out of the company’s re- 
cords by the company’s own servants, was 
reeeivetl as good evidence, upon the plea 
that it was impossible to spare time suf. 
ficient to search for facts among the vast 
mass of papers at the India House. When | 
Clive referred to the votes of approbation 
and the long sounding votes of thanks 
passed inga series of years by courts of 
directors and general courts, recorded ; 
and preserved in the same depét in 
Leadenhail-street, he was no more re- 
garded than if they had been passed and 
registered in the moon. We would im- 
press on the reader’s mind a deep convic- 
tion of the money-getting spirit, the greed, 
the corruption, the jobbery of our public 
men, patriots included, at this low and 
mean period of English home history ; and 
convey the notion that strict honour, dis- 
interestedness,a superiority to temptation, 
and an incapability of treachery and base- 
ness were things not to be expected in so 
distant and so peculiar a field as India, 
when they had no recognisable existence 
in any of the high places in England.) 
The palins of the patriots sitting in cither 
committe must have itehed at the loug 
array upon paper of rupees and lacs of 
rupees; and it may he pretty safely 
doubted whether there was one of Clive’s 
accusers and tormentors that would, at 
Moorshedabad, have rested satisfied with 
the large sum he took when it was so 
easy to make it larger, when there was 
absolutely no Jimit to his acquisitions but 
his own moderation.* On one occasion, 
when irritated in the extreme, and when 
the scenes of the past were forced upon 
his mind and upon his vision as a present 
reality, he vividly described his entrance 
into Moorshedabad aud into the rich 
treasury of the flying tyrant Suraj-u- 
Dowlah:—there was the new nahob, 
Meer Jaffier, a creature of his making, 
and absolutely dependent on his will; 
there was a populous and opulent city 
offering immense sums to be saved from 
a plunder which was never intended ; 
there were the Hindoo seits or bankers 
bidding against each other for his favour ; 
there were vaults piled with gold and 








* Mr. Macantay, 
a 


crowned with rubies and. diamonds, and he 
was at liberty to help himself ;—and then, 
bursting away from a picture as dazzling 
as Sinbad’s valley of diamonds, he ex- 
claimed, “ By God, Mr. Chairman, at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation!” He had unquestionably 
been guilty in the East of deception, subter- 
fuge, and fraud ; but these practices were 
alien to his frank and fiery nature. Both 
before the committee and before the whole 
House he was candid, bold, open, com- 
municative even to excess, making no at- 
tempts either at concealment or palliation, 
but insisting that what he had done was no 
more then he was bound to do under all the 
cireumstances of the case,and that whathe 
had received was lawful for him to take. 
On the 10th of May of the following year, 
1773, on the order of the day being ‘read 
for taking into consideration the report 
of the select committee appointed in the 
preceding session, and also certain re- 
ports lately presented from a similar 
committee appointed in the present ses- 
sion, Colonel Burgoyne, who, as chair- 
man, had brought them up, declared the 
said reports contained an account of the 
most atrocious and most revolting crimes. 
The black-bole and its horrors were all 
forgotten; the cruelty, the perfidy of 
Suraj-u-Dowlah were consigned to the 
same charitable oblivion ; and it was re- 
resented by the military orator, who had 
fad no friend or brother in the horrible 
catastrophe at Caleutta, that the dethrone- 
ment of that prince was the greatest of 
crimes, and the real cause of all the revo- 
lutions and mischief which had ensued 
since then. Upou better ground, Bur- 
goyne denounced the fictitious. tretty with 
Omichund ; yet he’ took an incdrrect view 
of the subject of Admiral Watson’s signa- 
ture, and throughout the transaction laid 
the whole blame upon Clive, although 
nothing was more notorious, or more ca- 
pable of proof by written and every other 
kind of evidence, than that the’ whole 
council had concurred and co-operated in 
that deception as in all other parts of the 
revolution of 1757. He maintained that 
Clive ought to be stripped of his wealth, 
as it had been extorted by military force, 
and as, like all acquisitious made from 
foreign powers, it of right belonged to 
K2 
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the state ; and he moved three resolutions 
to this effect,* winding up with the 
avowal of an intention not to stop here, 
but to compel all who had acquired sums 
of money in the way alluded to to make 
full and complete restitution to the public. 
Clive made another very able speech, but 
a speech not calculated to conciliate any 
party. According to one who was pre- 
sent, and who was friendly to him, “ he 
laid about him on all sides; he repre- 
hended the court of directors past and 
present, the court of proprictors, the citi- 
zens of London, the country gentlemen 
of England, the servants of the company 
abroad, the secret and select committees, 
the opposition, the minister and ministry. 
He paid a compliment to the king. He 
declared he would support government 
where he could do it honourably. He 
offended the opposition without gaining 
the minister.” These were not the par- 
liamentary tactics ofa mean low mind, of 
one to whom truckling, duplicity, and de- 
ception cost nothing when they suited his 
interest and purpose. He complained of 
the slander and abuse thrown upon him 
by the newspaper press, which had called: 
him, and which kept calling him, villain, 
scoundrel, thief, murderer, ussassin, &c. ; 
he explained the circumstances of the 
revolution undertaken ugainst Suraj-u- 
Dowluh, so far as he was concerned in it 
—for, in fact, while he was thousands or 
many hundred of miles off, absent in 
England or serving on the Coromandel 
coast, events had oceurred which hardl. 

left any other alternative than the deposi- 
tion of that nabob or the retreat and flight 
of the English from Bengal ; and, if there 
were anything wrong or impolitic in the 
conduct of the English there previous to 
Suraj-u-Dowlah’s march and siege, he 











* The three resolutions were—“ I. That sll 
acquisitions, made under the influence of a mili- 
tary force, or by treaty with foreign princes, da 
of right belong to the state; IL. That to appro- 
priate acquisitions so made to the private emolu- 
ment of persons intrusted with any civil or 
military power of the state is illegal; IN. ‘That 
very great sums of money, and other valuable 
property have been acquired in Bonyal, from 
princes and others of that country, by persons 
intrusted with the military and civil powers of 
the state, by means of such powers; which sums 
of money and valuable property have been ap- 
ptopriated to the private use of such persons.” 











had as Tittle to do with that conduct as 
Burgoyne or any other member of the 
House of Commons; he defended the 
legality of the presents he had accepted 
of, both in point of law and of justice; he 
once more referred to the honours he had 
received, not merely from the company 
but also from the crown, in consequence 
of the very ‘exploits and acts for which 
they were now arraigning like a 
culprit and felon; and he concluded by 
saymg—* If the record of my services at 
the India ITouse,* if the defence I have 
twice made in this House, and if the ap- 
probation I have already met with, is not 
an answer to the attack that has been 
made upon me, I certainly can make 
none.”+ His friend Wedderburn, who 
was at issue with Thurlow, the attorney- 
general, but backed by the other great 
lawyers, made an eloquent and argu- 
mentative speech against Burgoyne’s re- 
solutions, representing that they were 
founded in envy and illiberality, narrow, 
pointed at individuals, and not at that 
future reformation of our management of 
Indian affairs which ought to have heen 
the grand object of the committee’s in- 
quiry ; and that, above all, the evidence 
on which soine of the facts rested was 
indecisive and defective, and the conelu- 
sions drawn from other facts erroneous 
and unjust as far as concerned Lord Clive 





* While Clive was on his last voyage from 
Caleutta—on the 18th of March,a767—it was 
moved in a general court that the important 
services rendered to the country by Lord Clive 
merited a general acknowledgment, and return, 
and that a grant to his lordship and his personal 
representatives, of an additional term in the 
jaghire of ten years, commencing from the ter- 
‘mination of his lordship’s present rights therein, 
would be a proper acknowledgment and return 
for such important services. This was carried by 
456 against 264; and on the 24th of the same 
month the grant for ten years was made and. 
declared. 

+ According to the account in the Parlia- 
mentary History, these last words were the 
whole speech that Clive made on this occasion. 
When he rose, it is stated, immediately after 
Wedderburn sate down, Mr. Ongley rose at the 
same time, and exclaimed that the noble lord 
was a long speech-maker, xnd perhaps the House 
might have another speech of two hours and 
twenty minutes; upon which Clive assured the 
Ilonse that he stiould trouble them not five 
minutes—and then delivered the few sentences 
quoted in the text. 
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personally and without the council. 
Thurlow, who is said to have been pre- 
viously consulted, and to have recom- 
mended the spoliatory process as a good 
means of making up part of the deficiencies 
in the Leadenhall-strect treasury, replied 
asa lawyer to Wedderburn; and in the 
end Burgoyne’s resolutions were carried 
without a division, Just one week after 
this—oufhe 17th of May,* 1773—Bur- 
goyne followed up his successes by point- 
ing his charges directly against Clive. 
He protested that he wished not to plun- 
der or impoverish his lordship; yet no- 
thing was so clear as that he must reduce 
him to poverty as well as disgrace, if he 
could command the majorities which had 
hitherto gone along with him. After 
deploring tHe inordinate and sinful appe- 
tite for money which had shown itself of 
Jate, and the national disgrace brought 
upon _us by acts of plunder and injustice in 
the East, Burgoyne re-aftirmed the prin- 
ciple—a principle which had never been 
adniitted by any one Euglishman in India 
from the commencement of our inter- 
course down to the time of Clive’s last 
administration, when he manfully en- 
forced the new order of the company to 
that effect—that no civil or military ser- 
vant, in treating with a foreign prinee or 
state, could lawfully bargain for or ae- 
quire property for himself. ‘Thus the 
donation at Moorshedabad was to be 
annulled, thus the jaghire was to be made 
void! But itentered not into Burgoyne’s 
law or mfprality, or into the notions of 
any of them, that the money and rents 
ought to be restored, or the right of the 
nabob to give them questioned. With a 
boldness which must have astonished 
some men in the House acquainted with 
the real state of the case, the orator pro- 
claimed that Suraj-u-Dowlah’s treaties 
merited confidence, and would have given 
to the English in the country alf the 
security that was requisite, and con- 
demned Clive’s attack on the French at 
Chandernagore, and insisted that his 
eapture of that place was a breach of 
neutrality, a breach of treaty, and au act 
of gross injustice and provocation to the 
nabob, forgettimg that im that very treaty 





* The Parl. Hist, says, on the 19th. 
e 


Suraj-u-Dowlah contracted an alliance 
offensive and defensive with the English, 
engaging to consider their enensies as bis 
own ; and that, before the attack on Chan- 
dernagore, the daring rhetoric, not of Clive, 
but of Admiral Watson had obtained the 
shuffling nabob’s assent. We were at open 
war with the French when Chandernagore 
was attacked, so that that question had 
merely reference to the sovereign rights 
of the nabob: we were at peace—at least 
in Europe—with the Dutch, when they 
sent their armament up the Hooghly; 
but Burgoyne, not feeling himself called 
upon in the working out of his plan of 
attack to refine upon international law, ac- 
knowledged that Lord Clive in the Dutch 
affair had shown perfect magnanimity 
and disinterestedness, But everything 
that happened after that event and during 
Clive’s five years’ absence in England 
was laid to his charge. The dethrone- 
ment of Meer Jaffier, which Clive would 
never have perniitted if he had been in 
the country, the setting up of Meer Cos- 
sim, and then the dethroning Meer Cos- 
sim and the setting up again of Meer 
Jattier,—all the blunders or worse of Go- 
vernor Vansittart, all the doings and the 
undoings, the ravellings ig unravel- 
lin e malversations and oppressions 
of that council which Clive put down, in 
spite of Mr. Johnstone and of every cabal 
and opposition, were laid to his charge. 
Nay, more, he was to bear the blame of 
those very offences, and at the same time 
to be punished for having corrected thi 

offenders without—as was said—a sufli- 
cient attention to the delicacies and con- 
siderations of the English law, which 
would have been about as applicable to 
the case as the British constitution would 
have heen suitable to the atmosphere of 
Moorshedabad or Delhi. Burgoyne, ac- 
knowledging that he was happy and 
} proud to be esteemed the friend of Gover- 
nor Johnstone, the relative of one whose 
name had been mixed up in these trans- 
actions, declared that this should have no 
influence on his judgment— that he would 
not colour and conceal the conduct of that 
council, which he held to be unjustifiable 
—but then the orator, who had set all 
the ordinary rules of evidence at defiance 
in England, condemned Clive for the 
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mode in which he had procured evidence 
in Bengal, compared his proceedings to 
those of e Inquisition, and called the 
letter written by Clive and the select 
committee acting with him, which con- 
tained the details of the delinquencies of 
Mr. Johnstone and his colleagues, an 
“infamous letter.” Burgoyne concluded 
by moving the following resolution :— 
“ That it appears to this House that the 
Right Honourable Robert Lord Clive, 
Baron of Plassey, &c., about the time of 
the deposition of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and 
the establishment of Meer Jaffier on the 
musnud, through the influence of the 
Powers with which he was intrusted as a 
member of the select committee aud com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces, did 
obtain and possess himself of two lacs of 
rupees as commander-in-chief, a further 
sum of two lacs and 80,000 rupees, as 
member of the select committee, and a 
further sum of sixteen lacs or more under 
the denomination of a private donation ; 
which sums, amounting together to 
twenty lacs and 80,000 rupees, were of 
the value, in English money, of 234,001. ; 
and that, in so doing, the said Robert 
Lord Clive abused the power with which 
he was intrusted, to the evil example of 
the servants of the public, and to the dis- 
honour and detriment of the state.’—- 
Wedderburn again took an active part in 
the debate, strenuously peposing the mo- 
tion on grounds both ‘of law and equity. 
He said that the House was in danger of 
being Jed to commit rashly and inconsi- 
derately an act of erying injustice against 
one of the most illustrious men of the age. 
He argued that the acceptance of pre- 
sents by Clive was justifiable by the an- 
cient laws and usages of India; that 
there was no Jaw, order, or by-rule of 
the company prohibiting their servants 
from accepting them ; and that to adopt the 
present resolution would be to condemn 
his lordship upon an ex post facto law, 
He treated the select committee with very 
little respect ; said that the evidence they 
had gone upon was of the most unsatis- 
factory kind, that their report was neces- 
sarily a prejudiced one, and that for the 
Monse to procved upon it would be an act 
of flagrant injustice. Mr. Rose Fuller 
spoke quite as freely of the select commit- 








tee and its performances, declaring, as of 
his own knowledge, that the latter part 
of their report was undoubtedly not true. 
Lord North, in delivering a’ common- 
place remark about the equality of justice, 
and the propriety of punishing great and 
splendid as well as mean and paltry of- 
fenders, hinted that it was very necessary 
to sift and examine the evidence. In 
the course of the debate Clive amce more 
spoke for himself, and with the same un- 
compromising, unconciliating tone as on 
the previous occasions. He suid, “ After 
rendering my country the service which 
I thivk I may, without any degree of 
vanity, claim the merit of, and after hay- 
ing nearly exhausted a life full of em- 
ployment for the public welfare and the 
particular benefit of the East ‘India Com- 
pany, I little thought that such transac- 
tions would have agitated the minds of 
my countrymen in proceedings like the 
present, tending to deprive me not oul: 
of my property aud the fortune which 
have fairly acquired, but of that which I 
hold more dear to me—my honour and 
veputation.” He pointed out ably and 
clearly the discrepancies and inaccura- 
cies in the reports, justified his whole 
conduct, civil and political, as open and 
undisguised, legal and above blame. He 
read extracts from his correspondence 
with Meer Jaffier and the India House, 
and finally the letter of the court of di- 
rectors, which contained their full appro- 
bation of his proceedings. He observed 
that, trained in the school of w&r and po- 
lities as he had been for twenty years, 
he was now improving in the school of 
Philosophy, and, if patience was a virtue, 
he had no doubt of soon being very vir- 
tuous indeed, But in reality this long- 
enduring patience was foreign to his na- 
ture, and was incompatible with his pre- 
sent state of bodily suffering. Always 
quick and susceptible, he had become 
morbidly sensitive and irritable, from the 
continuance of mental torture and bodily 
disease, in reciprocal action and reaction. 
The insults he had received from the se- 
lect committee had gone through him 
like an Indian arrow, and as he spoke he 
seemed to show the barb with the poison 
and his heart’s blood upon it. “1 have 
served my country,” said he, “and the 
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Company faithfully ; and, had it been my 
fortune to be employed by the crown, 1 
should not have been in the situation I 
am in at present; 1 should have been 
differently rewarded : no retrospect would 
have been had to sixteen years past, and 
I should not have been forced to plead 
for what is dearer than life—my reputa- 
tion. My situation has not been an casy 
one for abese twelve months past; and, 
though mty conscience never could aceuse 
me, yet I felt for my friends, who were 
involved in the same censure as myself. 
Not a stone has been left unturned where 
the least probability could arise of disco- 
vering something of a criminal nature 
against me. ‘The two committees seem 
to have bent the whole of their inquiries 
to the conduct of their humble servant 
the Baron of Plassey, and I have been 
examined by the select committee more 
like a sheep-stealer than a member of 
this House.”* After making some bitter 
reflections on the persevering animosity 
and unfair proceedings of the deputy- 
chairman of the India Company (Suli- 
van), and condemuing some portions of 
the new ministerial regulations for India, 
he spoke again on the subject of presents. 
Ne was firmly of opinion that, as for 
resents, in honourable cases it was not 
ishonourable to reecive them—they were 
only dishonourable or improper in dis- 
honourable “cases —they had been re- 
ceived wninterruptedly for the space of 
150 years, and by men who sat in the 
direction er held high places in the com- 
pany’s service or in the king’s service— 
they were a lawful part of the social sys- 
tem of the Kast. “In the early part of 
my life,” he continued, “my labours 
were without emolument or laurels ; and 
T hope this House will not think that I 
ought not to be rewarded for my services 
to my country in the latter part of it. 
When I was first employed by thevom- 
pany their affairs abroad were in a con- 
dition much to be lamented. “Misfortunes 
attended them in every part of their set- 
tlements, and the nabobs looked with a 


jealous eye upon the small privileges and 
possessions they then enjoyed; though 
small, in danger every day of being 
wrested from them. ‘Their fears and 
weakuess were surrounded by dangers on 
every side, In this critical situation it 
pleased God to make me the instrument 
of their deliverance.” * With a proper 
and almost unavoidable compliment to 
the known good-nature aud humanity of 
Lord North, he said he was sure that, if 
that noble lord had foreseen the dreadful 
consequences that would attend them, he 
would never have consented to the pase- 
ing of the three previous resolutions, He 
continued—* I cannot say that I rest easy 
when I find by those extensive resolu- 
tions that all I have in the world is con- 
fiseated, and that no man will now take 
my security for a shilling. These are 
dreadful apprehensions to remain under ; 
and I cannot look upon myself but as a 
bankrupt. I have not anything left that 
I can call my own, except my paternal 
fortune of 5001. per annum, and which 
has been in my family for ages past.” 
After some debate, further consideration 
of the motion was deferred till Friday 
the 2ist. On that day the active Bur- 
goyne moved that certain witnesses should 
then be examined. The examination 
was ordered, and Clive’s own evidence be- 
fore the committee was read; upon which 
his lordship said a few words, concluding 
with—“ Take my fortune, but save my 
honour,”—and then retired from the 
House. Burgoyne’s triumphant course 
stopped here: the House would not fol- 
low him from generalities to special facts 
and to individuals; would not upon loose 
and defective and for the most part ex 
parte evidence, find a distinguished man 
guilty, und then apply to him an ex post 
Sacto law. There was a spontaneous re- 
action in favour of Clive, a reaction ap- 


«He maintained that Suraj-u-Dowlah's de- 
thronement was a necessury and lawful measure 
of self-defence; and that Omichund after all was 
only entangled in the meshes of the intrigue and 
treachery Which he himself had woven. He 








* This, according to the Parl. Hist., is part of 
a speech’ which Clive delivered on the 3rd of 
May, in the debate on Lord North’s motion for 
Jeave to bring in his bill for the better manage- 
ment of the affairs of the East India Company. 


showed—what we have before explained—that 
Admiral Watson had thoronghly approved of that 
revolution, and of the means hy which it was 
obtained ; and he read the letter signed by Wat- 
zon, in common with the rest of the counel at 
Caleutta, to that effect. 
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parently not explicable by any of the 
then ordinary rules of parliamentary ma- 
nagement and mancuvre. There were 
no doubt hidden springs or calculated 
motives which had no reference to ab- 
stract notions of guilt or innocence, or to 
any sympathy or generous feeling; yet 
collectively the House appears to have 
been actuated by the conviction that the 
persecution was a malicious and most in- 
terested one; that the accusers of the 
hero of Plassey would never have raised 
a voice or a whisper against him if he 
had adapted himself to their views, in- 
stead of opposing them ; that his conduct 
indeed was not free from faults, nor, per- 
haps, even from some shade of political 
erime ; but that his position in India, un- 
precedented and impossible to have been 
provided for by any laws or rules, had 
been one of the most difficult in which a 
soldier had ever been placed, and his 
temptations the greatest to which an Eng~ 
lishman had ever been exposed. And, 
when not dinned by the-flourishes of ora- 
tory, no doubt many on both sides of 
that House felt that the ruling passion of 
the day was the auri sacra fames, and 
that Clive was a prodigy of" abstinence 
and moderation. ‘There was also another 
consideration: in the very highest flou- 
rishes of that oratory, in all that virtuous 
indignation expressed in well-rounded 
and sonorous periods, there was not a 
hint dropped of the propriety or possibi- 
lity of restoring the splendid fruits of 
those crimes, or of those things which 
were called crimes, and which, notwith- 
standing the temporary embarrassment 
of the company, had mainly tended to 
double within a few years the annual ex- 
ports of goods from England to India, 
and nearly to double the tonnage of our 
shipping employed in that trade. “I had 
the mortification,” says a cool listener to 
these long debates, “to hear the transac- 
tions in India for the last sixteen years 
treated, without distinction, as a disgrace 
to this nation, but without the smallest 
idea of restoring to the injured natives of 
India the territorics and revenues said to 
have heen so unjustly acquired.” * 





* MS. notes, as cited by Sir John Malcoim, 
Life of Clive. 





This consideration ran contrary to any 
indulgence in strict abstract principles of 
Tight and wrong: it called the mind 
rather to reflect upon what conquests 
have been, are, and ever must he. What- 
ever were the mingled considerations, 
feelings, and motives of the members of 
the House of Commons, when the ques- 
tion itself came on, and the direct charges 
against Clive were before thgm, their 
march was quick and decisive. Mr. Stan- 
ley moved that the words about abuse of 
powers, evil example, dishonour, Xe., 
should be omitted; Mr. R. Fuller se- 
conded the motion, and then proposed 
that other criminatory epithets should be 
struck out from Burgoyne’s resolution. 
‘The motion was then put to the House in 
a form as meck and inoffensive as a suck- 
ing dove—that is to say, it merely speci- 
fied that the Right Honourable’ Robert 
Lord Clive, &c., had, about ‘the time of 
the deposition of Suraj-u-Dowlah and the 
establishment of Meer Jaffier, obtained, 
at various times, as commander-in-chief 
and member of the eae, committee, 
Tupees amounting in English money to 
234,0001. “On this point,” says the ace 
count in the Annual Register, “the grand 
struggle was made. Those who speculate 
observed an extraordinary division of 
those who, on all other occasions, acted 
together. The minister declared in fa- 
vour of the words of censure on Lord 
Clive, and divided in the minority. The 
attorney-general was a principal in the 
attack ; the solicitor-general managed the 
defence. The courtiers ‘went different 
ways. The most considerable part of the 
opposition supported Lord Clive, though 
he had joined the administration avd sup- 
ported them in their proceedings against 
the company.” In the end, the motion, 
as shortened and duleified by Stanley and 
Fuller, was carried bya majority of sixty, 
the numbers being 155 against 95. Bur- 
goyne then moved—‘“ That Lord Clive 
did, in so doing, abuse the powers with 
which he was intrusted, to the evil ex- 
ample of the servants of the public ;’ but 
this motion was rejected.* By this time 





* So says the Annual Register; but, accord- 
ing to the more detailed account in the Parlia 
mentary History, Burgoyne’s motion was carried, 
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it was near four o'clock in the morning: 
many members had gone home to bed, 
and some of those who remained were 
nodding on their seats —dreaming pos- 
sibly of rapees and jaghires; but another 
and the last motion was made by Wed- 
derburn-—“ That Robert Lord Clive did, 
at the saine time, render great and meri- 
torions services to this country ;” and this 
passed ip the affirmative. ‘So shifting 
were the winds of parliament, and so 
sudden their changes from hot to cold. 
And thus terminated all these proceedings 
as far as Clive was concerned. But “the 
be all and the end all” was not there, nor 
could depend any further on resolutions, 
motions, and votes. “The Daring in 
War” had received his death-blow from 
orators’ tongues, or, at the least, his mind 
and body had been so harassed for many 
months, and his cruel maladies so exacer- 
bated, that there no longer remained a 
gleam of health, or hope, or cheerfulness. 
He had been aequitted--he had been ap- 
plauded ; some of the highest in the land 
and some of the most liberal and intel- 
lectual abroad-—men like Voltaire, who 
had the right of genius to be the real dis- 
pensers of fame—testified their admiration 
and admired him the more for the ordeal 
he had gone through; but he could not 
take these flattering unctions to his sont, 
he brooded over the indignity of having 
been accused, charged in the eyes of the 
whole world, not only with horrible 
crimes, but with mean petty vices most 
hateful and maddening to his pride.* He 











after the Previous question, moved hy Mr, Stane 
ley, had teen negatived without a division. 

* Voltaire expressed a desire to Dr, 
Moore, the well-known author, and father of 
General Sir John Moore, to obtain the perusal of 
the most intportant. papers connected with Indian 
affairs, with a view to celebrate the great deeds 
which had been done in that part of the world-— 
See Letter from Wedderburn to Clive in Sim John 
Matcotm's Life. 

It appears to have been during the parlia- 
Tentary inquiry into his conduct, or very shortly 
after its termination, that overtures were made 
to Lord Clive to accept of the chief command in 
America, then on the verge or rather within the 
verze of the revolution. Clive had declared, 
with his usual sagacity, at the very beginning of 
these tronbles, that they must end sooner or 
later in the independence of America. But the 

lea of bad health was the excuse he is said to 
have proftered. “ Tad he,” it lias been said, 














sought some alleviation to his sufferings 
ina visit to Bath as soon as parliament 
rose, and then in a short excursion on the 
Continent; but he returned worse than he 
went. His liver was entirely deranged, 
his attacks of bile were frequent and 
dreadful; he suffered the excraciating 
agonies of gall-stones, and he had long 
had recourse to the dangerous aid of 
opium, which in many cases maddens or 
depresses in the morning more than it 
soothes or exhilarates at night. He had 
begun the use of the drug when he first 
went to India, and apparently had never 
abandoned it, but, like all opium-eaters, 
had gone on increasing his dose. He had 
always been subject to dreadful fits of 
depression. In one of these, when cooped 
up in Fort St. George a poor moody lad, 
he twice attempted to destroy himself, 
and twice the pistol missed fire; upon 
which, it is added, he examined the pistol, 
saw that it was really well loaded, and 
then threw it from him with an exelama- 
tion that he must certainly be destined 
for something great or extraordinary. In 
the month of November of the year which 
followed his acquittal by the Commons 
(1774), being at his splendid town man- 
sion in Berkeley-square, he had a violent 
access of his most painful malady. On 
the 2st and 22nd he endured extreme 
agony, and had recourse for relief to ad- 
ditionally powerful doses of laudanum : 
the drug did not soothe, and a paroxysm 
of irritability and impatience was added 
to the paroxysm of the disease: in the 
course of the 22nd he died by his own 
hand. He had only just completed his 
forty-ninth year. If ever there was a 
case where suicide contd be accounted for 
by an accumulation of causes, it was this; 
but the world rounded off its story by 
assuming and insisting that Clive’ had 
fallen a victim to a guilty conscience and 
to the just vengeance of God. And this 





« still been what he was when he raised the siege 
of Patna and annihilated the Dutch army and 
navy at the mouth of the Ganges, it is not im- 
probable that the resistance of the colonies would 
have been put down, and thet the inevitable 
separation would have been deferred tor a few 
years."Mr, Macaulay in Edin. Rev, ‘The wasted 
shadow, the mére ghost of the defender of Arcot 
and hero of Plassey, would assuredly have done 
more than the Howes, Burgoynes, and Clintons, 
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remained for years not merely the tale 
of the vulgar'and uninforme 5 but the 
opinion of many preachers and moral 
philosophers of the highest pretensions ; 
and some physicians who ventured to 
doubt whether, if a single cause were to 
be assigued for the deplorable act, Clive’s 
self-destruction had not proceeded rather 
from a diseased liver than from a diseased 
conscience, were treated ag impious scof- 
fers or downright atheists. Dr, Johnson, 
who might have arrived nearer to the 
truth by reflecting on the circumstances 
of his own life and unfortunate physical 
constitution, on his own morbid sensibility 
and the melancholy which had filled many 
of his hours with “horror, though he had 
no blood or cruclty or serious crime upon 
his conscience, gave his sanction to the 
damning and unjust rumonr by saying 
that Lord Clive, loaded with wealth and 
houours, had acquired his fortune by such 
crimes that his cousciousness of them im- 
peled him to cut his own throat !* This 
ee 

* “It is generally understood that he put a 
period to his existence by shooting himself 
‘through the head.” — Brayley’s Jandon and Middle 
sez, ii, 737. Livery reader of Johnyon must feel 
that there is a strong distinction to be drawn 
hetween his opinions as set down deliborately in 
his writings and in the quiet of his study and 
his opinions as delivered in conversalion, where 
he indulged in paradox and contradiction—his 
usual rule, indeed, being to oppose and contra: 
slict_ everything advanced by another. ‘The opi 
niony he ‘delivered about Clive were conversa: 
tional ones. Dr. Robertson, the 
torian, chanced one evening, over a dinner. 
to deliver an encomium upon the hero of Plas. 
wey, whom he described ax one of the strongest 
minded men that ever lived. This alone was 
enough to eall up the incurable spirit of con- 
tradiction in the Great Moralist,” who, in spite 
‘of some pretty expressions, had’ small affection 
for the historian, or for his country or his politics, 
and who probably was the luss careful of speak 














belief became a tradition and a part of 
the faith of the land; and it is only ata 
very recent date that the facts of the case 
have been put in their proper light, and 
that justice has heen done to the genius 
and personal character of Clive. In the 
words of one who bas done much to clear 
his fame—* Such men should he judged 
by their contemporaries as they will be 
judged by posterity. Their bad actions 
ought not, indeed, to be called good; but 
their good and bad actions ought to be 
fairly weighed ; and if, on the whole, the 
good preponderate, the sentence ought to 
be one, not merely of acquittal, but of 
approb Not a single great ruler in 
history ean be absolved. by a judge who 
fixes his eye inexorably on one or two 
unjustifiable acts.”* 











ing strongly against Clive, as Clive was a mode- 
rate Whig. To Robertson’s eulogium Johnson 
rejoined—* Yet this man cut his own throat ;” 
and he then spoke in a facetious strain about 
the King of Prussia and bottles of wine, and 
the necessity of a man bein; great in great 
things, and elegant in little things, ‘This table. 
talk is not to be taken for more than table-talk ; 
the imputation of bad taste for making wit ont 
of 80 utastrophe, which was then a recent 
event, may rest upon Johnson; hut it would be 
unjust to him to take it as his deliberate opinion 
on the case of Clive. The next time he is re- 
ported speaking of Clive was late one night, 
“after Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed,” when 
Boswell was boring him with moral common- 
places, and when the was contradicting at his 
roundest rate, and using arguments which would 
scare and terrify our modern Pproprieties; and 
this was the time and the occasion on witch he 
attributed Clive's suicide to a guiltyonscience | 
Faleat tantum. ‘The spirit of love and charity 
that. was in him, his strength and his weaknesses, 
his knowledge and experience, would have dic- 
tated a very different opinion’ in places where 
there was no Robertson to contradict or Boswelt 
to puzzle, and no auditors to be excited and 
astonished by his conversational powers. 
* Mr. Macaulay. 
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; times the price at which 
; it. “These charges,” says Mr. Macaulay, 


, the scarcity is certain. 
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CHAPTER XIy. 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF HASTINGS’S CONDUCT, 


Wanren Hastinas, who extended and 
consolidated the empire which Clive had 
called into existence, and whose Indian 
carcer ended ina prosecution more famous 
and more formal than that to which his 
lordship was subjected, began his admi- 
istration at Calcutta under every pos- 
sible disadvantage. The famine to which 
more than one allusion has been made, 
eceurred in 1770, under the government 
of Mr. Cartier, and only a few months 
before Hastings succeeded him. It was 
4 tremendous Visitation; the natives, and 
above all the Hindu portion of them, who, 
on religious grounds, make little or no 
use of aniwal tood, perished by hundreds 
and. by thousands, and it was ealeulated 
that, in all, from one-fourth to one-third 
of the teeming population of Bengal was 
swept away. In the summer of 1769 the 
rains had “failed; hence the earth was 
parched up, the tanks for the purposes of 
irrigation became empty, and the rivers 
shrauk within their beds. The same 
natural causes had always been attended 
by the sartte dreadful cousequences, and 
wide-wasting dearths were frequent in 
India long betore Vasco de Gama doubled 
the Cape or the name of the English was 
known. But natural causes did not satisfy 
the popular mind ia England, where it 
was rumoured that the company’s ser- 
vants had created the famine by buying 
up all the rice of the country, and by re- 
fusing to sell it except at ten or twelve 
they had bought 








“we believe to have been utterly un- 
founded. That. servants of the company 
had ventured, since Clive’s departure, to 
deal in rice, ig Probable. That, if they 
dealt in rice, they must have gained by 
But there is no 
reason for thinking that they either pro- 
e 





duced or aggravated an evil which phy- 
sical causes sufficiently explain. “The 
outery which was raised against them on 
this occasion was, we suspect, as absurd 
as the imputations which, in times of 
dearth at home, were once thrown by 
statesmen and judges, and are stil] thrown 
by two or three old women, on the corn- 
factors.”* 

A short time before the breaking out 
of the famine Syef-al-Dowla, the son and 
successor of Meer Jaffier, died of the 
small-pox; and his brother, Muharek-al- 
Dowla, a boy, was appointed to the mus- 
nud. Not a few had been inclined to 
apply to Syef the process of rapid curtail- 
ment and reduction which Regan applies 
to the houschold of old King Lear; and 
it appears to have been pretty generally 
thought that too much money was wasted 
upon @ merely nominal nabob, a puppet, 
a man of straw—for so had Syef-al-Dowla 
been designated hy a leading member in 
the Caleutta government. But as soon 
as the magnates in Leadenhall-street 
knew that Syef was dead they sent out 
orders for making retrenchments on the 
allowance of his young brother. “We 
cannot,” said the directors, “but observe 
with astonishment that an event of so 
much importance as the death of the Na- 
bob Syeftal-Dowla, and the establishment 
of a successor in so great a degree of non- 
age, should not have been attended with 
those advantages for the company which 
such 4 circumstance offered to your view. 
Convinced as we are that an allowance 
of sixteen lacs per anuum will be sufli- 
cient for the support of the nabob’s state 
and rank while a minor, we must cou- 
sider every addition thereto as so much 
to be wasted on a herd of parasites and 





* Art. on Life of Clive. 
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sycophants, who will continually surround 
him; or at least be -hoarded up—a conse- 
quence still more pernicious to the com- 
pany. You are, therefore, during the 
nonage of the nabob, to reduce his annual 
stipend to sixteen lacs of rupees.” 

It fell to Mr, Hastings to carry these 
orders into execution, and he was after- 
wards censured and condemned as if the 
acts had originated with himself, The 
saving made, however much it may have 
improved the morals of the young nabob’s 
court, had no visible effect on the trea- 
sury at Calcutta, and Hastings was left to 
struggle through all the perplexities and 
cares resulting from an empty exchequer 
and a daily increasing debt, while every 
ship, every dispatch from his masters, 
brought demands for money—money— 
money. Mohammed Reza Khan, a Mus- 
sulman, who had been appointed by Eng- 
lish influence in opposition to the Hindu 
Nuneomur to administer not only the 
civil list or pension of the nabob, but also 
the revenues of all Bengal, was continued 
in office under the infant minor; but 
weighty reasons combined to induce the 
court of directors to deprive him of his 
profitable employments. In the first 
place, a general opinion had got abroad, 
and had heen industriously propagated by 
Naneomar and other Hindus—who had 
Jong heen intriguing for his places, and 
who had always considered a Moham- 
medan minister of finance a monstrous 
anomaly and. encroachment on the rights 
by prescription of the Hindus to have the 
sole management of the revenue and all 
mmoney-matters—that Mohammed Reza 
Khan must have acquired enormous 
wealth during the years in which the 
naboh's thirty-two laes, and all the lacs 
raised in Bengal by taxes, duties, privi- 
leges, &c., had passed through his hands. 
As no Indian minister under his cireum- 
stanees had been honest, it became a 
matter of course to accuse him of disho- 
nesty and rapacity; and there were few 
eustoms so ancient in the Fast, or reeom- 
mended by so many precedents, as that of. 
making men in office disgorge all that 
they had swallowed, just at the moment 
of repletion. “When the lemon is fullest 
and ripest,” said a Turkish despot, “1 
suck it and then throw away the rind.” 














“TI treat my Hindu ministers of finance,” 
said an Indian despot, “like sponges. I 
give them time to absorb ali that they 
can contain, then J press the matter out 
of them, and leave them as dry as a burnt 
stick.” Adages of the same kind are 
common all over the East. In the second 
place, suspicions were entertained—and 
they also were suggested by Nuncomar— 
that Mohammed Reza Khan, who had 
always been very popular, was becoming 
a great deal too powerful, and was enter- 
taining the idea of turning his great power 
against the English, To shake his popu- 
larity and the esteem in which he had 
been held by the poorer classes of the 
people, as well Hindus as Mohammedans, 
the Nuncomar faction had Jaid to his 
charge every act of oppression, every mis- 
fortune and salamity that had happened 
in the country, and had accused him ge- 
nerally of cruelty and tyranny towards 
the poor, The terrible famine gave them 
the opportunity of being more specific, 
and they accused Mohammed Reza Khan 
~—as pamphleteers, poets, and parliament 
srators in England accused the servants 
of the company—of having increased the 
calamities of the poor during the height 
of the fiumine by monopoly of rice and 
other necessaries of life. 

This charge, with all the other hints 
and suspicions, had been transmitted to 
Leadenhall-street_ chiefly through the 
active agency of one Huzzeramul, a crea- 
ture of Nuncomar, who had an extensive 
acquaintance among the servints of the 
company. Nuncomar, indeed, by pre- 
sents and promises, had made himself a 
strong party in Calcutta, and some of this 
party could influence the votes and opi- 
nions of some members of the court of di- 
rectors. The embarrassments of the 
company quickened their cupidity, their 
cupidity countenanced their suspicion, and 
both together made them ready and eager 
recipients of the worst charges that could 
he brought against Mohammed Reza 
Khan, whose ruin was forthwith deter- 
mined upon. As early as the 28th of 
August, 1771, the secret committee wrote 
to Warren Hastings :--‘ By our general 
orders you will be informed of the rea- 
sons we have to be dissatisfied with the 
administration of Mohammed Reza Khan, 
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and will perceive the expediency of our 
divesting him of the rank and influence 
he holds as naib dewan of the kingdom 
of Bengal. But, though we have de- 
elared our resolution in this respeet to 
our president and council, yet, as the mea- 
sures to be taken in consequence thereof 
might he defeated by that minister, and 
all inquiry into his conduct rendered in- 
effectual, were he to have any previous in- 
imation of our design, we, the secret com- 
mittee, having the most perfect confidence 
in your judgment, prudence, and inte- 
grity, have thought proper to intrust to 
your especial care the execution of those 
measures which alone can render the 
naib’s conduct subject to the effects of a 
full inquiry, and secure that retribution 
which may be due.” They proceeded to 
express their fear of an open arrest, and 
their hope that the ingenuity of Hastings 
would devise some means of taking Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan unawares, and of 
making sure of his person, without pre- 
viously exciting “ the resentment and re- 
venge which he might conecive on the 
knowledge of the secret committee’s in- 

tions.” Nor was the minister to be 
the ouly prisoner: Hastings was directed 
and enjoined, immediately on the receipt 
of this letter, to take measures and issue 
his private orders for securing “ the per- 
son of Mohammed Reza Khan, together 
with his whole family and his known 
partisans and adherents ;” and to bring 
them all down quietly to Calcutta by such 
meaus as* his prudence should suggest. 
And the secret committee further declared 
it to be—in a style royal. or imperial— 
their “ pleasure and command” that none 
of these, persons should be liberated until 
the minister should have exculpated him- 
self and have made full restitution of all 
sums which he might have appropriated 
to his own use, either from the public 
revenues or the nabob’s stipends * and 
until he should also have satisfied the 
claims of all such persons as might have 
suffered by any act of injustice or oppres- 
sion committed while he was in office. 
Still further they instructed Hastings 
“sedulously to endeavour to penetrate 
into the most hidden parts of his admi- 
nistration,” and * discover the reality of 
the several facts with which he was 

. 


charged, or the justness of the suspicions 
they (the seeret committee) had of his 
conduct.” These, indeed, were instruc- 
tions worthy of the so-called Holy Office 
hese dnties expected at the hands of - 
tings Were worthy of an officer or fa- 
miliar of the Inquisition. Bat, like the 
orders of the inquisitor-general, they 
were imperative, and left no choice to 
their paid servant, which Hastings was, 
but implicit obedience or disgrace and 
dismissal. Continuing in the same strain, 
the secret committee said, “We cannot 
forbear recommending to you to avail 
yourself of the intelligence which Nun- 
comar may be able to give respecting the 
naib’s administration ; and, while the envy 
which Nuncomar is supposed to bear this 
minister may prompt him to a ready com 
munication of all proceedings which have 
come to his knowledge, we gre persuaded 
that no scrutable part of the naib’s conduct 
can have escaped the seated eye of his 
jealous and penetrating rival, Wence we 
caunot doubt but that the abilities and 
disposition of Nuncomar may be success 
fully employed in the investigation of 
Mohammed Reza Khan’s administration.” 
The secret committee knew Nuncomar to 
be a liar and a scoundrel, and therefore it 
was that they expected scoundrel’s work 
from him, They gave Hastings no hint 
to be on his guard against his lies and 
malice—that was not their cue, for they 
wanted evidence, and cared not of what 
kind—but they warned Hastings not to 
give the villain too much for his services, 
or not to promise him the office of naib 
dewan. 

As, however, they could not expect that 
profoundly selfish Hindu to perform the 
work of iniquity without some of its 
wages, the secret committee told Hastings 
that, though they were not disposed to 
delegate any power or influence to Nun- 
comar, he might yield him “such encou- 
tagement and reward as his trouble and 
the extent of his services might deserve.” 
There had been nothing open, and there 
was to be nothing open in these transac- 
tions. The charge about starving the 
people, which would have been at the 
head of this long letter if the secret com- 
mittee had had other feclings and motives, 
was brought in, almost as a postseript, at . 
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the very end of the epistle. Their fears 
and their contrivances and subterfuges 
might find some excuse if Mohammed 
Reza Khan had been as powerful as Su- 
Dowlah or Meer Cossim; but the 
English authority was established and 
dreaded throughout Bengal, and the naib 
was in reality so weak that a single com- 
pany of sepoys might at any time have 
scized him and carried him down to Cal- 
cutta without opposition and without any 
necessity of dark schemes and stratagems. 
It might be somewhat different farther 
off, at Patna; but such appears to have 
been the case at Moorshedabad, where 
Mohammed Reza Khan was residing. 
The charge or charges thus contiden- 
tially committed to Hastings he was to 
keep a profound secret from his colleagues 
in India; and he was told that the com- 
pany did him high honour by the sepa- 
rate trust thhs reposed in him. If he 
rendered the signal and essential services 
expected of him he would prove himself 
worthy of their choice, and of presiding 
in the administration of the government 
of Bengal—-or so said his “ loving 
friends,” the secret committee sitting in 
Leadenhall-street. Now Warren Flas: 
tings had several strong reasons for feel- 
ing embarrassed at the notion of invei- 
gling, imprisoning, and raining Mobam- 
med Reza Khan, and courting the con- 
fidence and intimacy of Nuneomar : he 
had formerly concurred in opinion with 
Clive that Mohammed Reza Khan was 
the best man in the country and Nunco- 
mar the worst, and, if he had not been a 
member of the council which appointed 
the former to his high offices, and which 
reecived presents on that account to the 
amount of twenty lacs of rapees, he had 
on many occasions, both in England and 
in India, personally and by means of 
letters, testified his esteem for the Mo- 
hammedan, and his thorough detestation 
of the Hindu.* Moreover Nuncomar 








* He had even accused Nuncomar of plotting 
against him, and seeking his life or his absolute 
ruin, “ From the year 1759,” said he in one of 
his letters, to the time when I left Bengal in 
1744, | was engaged in a continued opposition to 
the interests and designs of that man, because I 
Indged him to be adverse to the welfare of my 
employers, and I had received sufficient indica- 
tions of his it will to myseif.” 





had, long ago, in the days of Suraj-u- 
Dowlah and Meer Jaffier, rendered him- 
self peculiarly odious to the English at 


! Calcutta, who, whey their time of power 


and vengeance arrived, had treated him 
asa felon, keeping him some time a pri- 
soner in Fort William. During the ad- 
ministration of Vansittart, the directors, 
convinced by the frequent representa- 
tions of Hastings, had declared their con- 
viction that Nuncomar was capable of 
forgery and all other frauds and crimes, 
and must be kept under a constant sur- 
veillance.* Nevertheless Hastings pro- 
ceeded with the task set down for him. 
“ As your commands,” says he in a letter 
to the seeret committec, * were peremp- 
tory, and addressed to myself alone, I 
carefully concealed them from every per- 
son except Mr. Middleton, whose assist- 
ance was necessary for their execution, 
until I was informed by him that Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan was" actually in 
arrest, and on his way to Calcutta. To 
have consulted the board on a point on 
which your authoritative commands had 
left me without a choice, or to have de- 
sired their assistance when I had sufficiegt 
power to act without it, would have beet 

equally improper. But I will confess 
that there were other cogent reasons for 
this reserve. I was yet but a stranger 
to the characters and dispositions of the 
members of your administration. I knew 
that Mohammed Reza Khan had enjoyed 
the sovereignty of this province for seven 





.* “ From the whole of your proceedings with 
respect to Nuncomar,” wrote the directors, 
e there seems to be no donbt of his endeavouring 
by forgery and false accusations to ruin Ram 
Churn} that he has been guilty of carrying on 
correspondence with the country powers hurt- 
ful to the company’s interests, and instrumental 
in conveying letters between the shazada and the 
French governor-general of Pondicherry. In 
short it appears he is of that wicked and turbu- 
lent Cisposition that no harmony can swhsist in 
socicty where he has the opportunity of inter- 
fering. We therefore most readily concur with 
you, that Nuncomar is a person improper to be 
trusted with his liberty in our settlements, and 
capable of doing mischief if he is permitted to go 
out of the province, either to the northward or to 
the Decean. We shall therefore depend upon 
your keeping such a watch over all his actions as 
may be the means of preventing his distarbing 
the quiet of the public, or injuring individuals 
for the future." —Letter ty the resident and Coun- 
etl, dated 22nd February, Vi64, 
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years past, had possessed an allowed an- 
nual stipend of nine lacs of rupees, the 
uncontrolled disposal of thirty-two lacs 
intrusted to him for the use of the nabob, 
the absolute command of every branch 
of the nizamut, and the chief authority 
inthe dewanuce. To speak more plainly, 
he was in everything but the name the 
nizam of the province, and in real autho- 
rity more than the nizam. I could not 
suppose him so inattentive to his own 
security, nor so ill versed in the maxims 
of Eastern policy, as to have neglected 
the due means of establishing an interest 
with such of the company’s agents as by 
actual authority or by representation to 
the honourable company might be able 
to promote or obstruct his views. I chose 
therefore to avoid the risk of an opposi- 
tion, to put the matter beyond dispute, 
and then to record what I had done. The 
same reflections occurred to me when I 
proposed to intrust Mr, Middleton with 
the exeeution of your commands, which 
might with more certainty have been 
effected hy an order to the commanding 
officer of the brigade stationed at Burram- 
poor. But this would have been produc- 
ttve of much disturbance. I was con- 
vinced thay I might securely rely on 
Mr. Middleton, and his behaviour justified 
that confidence,” Hastings did not men- 
tion how the naib had been inveigled 
into captivity, but said merely “ Moham- 
med Reza Khan was brought without 
delay to Calcutta, where he has been 
detained ever since in an easy confine- 
ment.” In the same paragraph of his 
letter he said that he had judged it advis- 
able and consistent with the tenor of thelr 
commands to cause also Rajah Shitab 
Roy to be arrested and brought down to 
Caleutta, This Shitab Roy had been 
naib dewan at Patna, and had exercised 
in Bahar the same extensive authority 
that Mohammed Reza Khan had &xer- 
cised in Bengal: he also had been ap- 
pointed through the English interest, and, 
like the khan, had stood high in the esti- 
ation of his countrymen of both reli- 
gions. Shitab Roy, who had more sen- 
sibility than is common among Indians, 
was deeply affected by his arrest, and 
seemed to pine away under “ the easy 
confinement” to which he was subjected. 
. 


In his case as in that of the khan the 
evidence of personal rivals and bitter 
enemics was sought for. 

To meet some present murmurs raised 
by his colleagues, and to anticipate and 
defend himself against any future blame, 
Hastings declared that in all that he had 
done he had been solely guided by the 
several instructions of the secret eom- 
mittee of the court of directors. “ To 
the service of the company,” said he in 
one of his letters, “and to your com- 
mands, I have sacrificed my own feel- 
ings, and have combated those of others 
joined with me in the administration of 
your affairs. Ieclaim your approbation 
of what I have done, not 2s a recompense 
of integrity, but as the confirmation of the 
authority which you have been pleased 
to confide in me, and of your own which 
is involved in it” It appears that the 
members of the special committee at Cal- 
cutta strongly opposed some of these mea- 
sures, while they were merely points of 
debate, but afterwards bowed to the sane- 
tion of the council, and concurred with 
Hastings and co-operated in the execu- 
tion of them, as if they had never dis- 
sented. “But it was found easier work to 
arrest the two naib dewans than to bring 
them to trial; and months and seasons 
elapsed before Mohammed Reza Khan 
and Shitab Roy knew specifically of what 
they were accused. Before ordering 
their arrest the company had come to 
the determination that, innocent or guilty, 
they should be the last naib dewans, and 
that, as a completion of the company’s 
authority, the departments of revenue 
and finance, together with the depart- 
meut of law and justice, should be ma- 
naged no longer, for them, by natives, but 
by their own English servants. Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan’s influence continued 
for some time to prevail generally through- 
out Bengal; in the nabob’s household, 
and at Moorshedabad, the capital, it 
seemed seareely affected by his disgrace 
and imprisonment: ‘his favour was still 
courted and his anger dreaded: his 
agents, friends, and dependants filled 
every office of the dewannee and nizamut. 
Rut Hastings attacked all parts of the 
system at ouce:—the nabob’s household 
was reformed, or at least revolutionized 
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and changed ; leading men in the capital 
were won over.to the new system; the 
treasury and the courts of law were swept 
clean of their old oceupants; and the 
influence of the last naib dewan of Ben- 
gal was completely broken by removing 
all his dependants, and placing the se- 
condary direction of affairs in the hands 
of the most powerfal or active of his 
enemics, that is to say, the agents and 
ereatures of Nuncomar.* 
Abteram-ul-Dowlah, uncle of the young 
nabob, and the eldest existing male of 
the family, claimed or petitioned tor the 
vacant offices of naib, which would have 
constituted him chief’ minister and guar- 
dian of his young nephew: but one so 
near the musnud might make plots and 
rebellions to get possession of it for him- 
self; he was a man of mature years, and 
neither without a party nor without a 
certain portion of spirit and ability ; and, 
as an inevitable deduction, Hastings con- 
eluded that Abteram-ul-Dowlah must 
have no place or authority in the re- 
motlelicd court.¢ A woman, it was con- 
sidered, would be less troublesome, or 
iit least Jess dangerous, and there seemed 
besides plausible reasons for intrusting 
the care of the son to his natural guar- 
dian, his own mother. Accordingly 
Munny Begum or Minnee Begum, a se- 
cond wife, or rather a concubine, of Meer 








* Warren Hastings’s own Letter to the secret 
committee. 

+ Hastings himself did not rate very high 
either the abilities or the ambition of Ahteram- 
wl-Dowlah: but he thought the following sufi- 
cient reasons for keeping hhim or any other man 
of the family at a distance :— He is indeed a 
man of no dangerous abilitixs, or apparent ambi 
tion, but the father of a numerous family, who 
by his being brought so nigh to the musnud 
would have acquired a right of inheritance to the 
subuliship; and if only one of his sons, who are 
all in the prime of life, should have raised his 
hopes to the succession, it woutd have been in 
his power at any time to remove the single 
obstacle which the nabob's life opposed to the 
advancement of his family. ‘The guardian at 
least would have beent the nizam~ while the 
minority lasted, and all the advantages which 
the company may hope to derive from it in the 
confirmation of their cower would have heen 
Jost, or could only have been maintained by a 
contention hurtful to their rights, or by a vio- 
lenve yet more exceptionable. The ense wuld 


be much the same were any other man placed in 
tliat statin.” > 








Jaffier, who had been ori: inally a dane- 
ing-girl, was preferred to the place. The 
council of Caleutta thus explained and 
justified the nomination in one of their 
minutes :—“ We know no person so fit 
for the trust of guardian to the nahob as 
the widow of the late nabob Meer Jaffier 
Ali Khan, Minnce Begum ; her rank may 
give her a claim to this pre-eminence 
without hazard to our own policy; nor 
will it be found incompatible with the 
rules prescribed to her sex by the’laws 
and manners of her country, as her au- 
thority will he confined to the walls of 
the uabob’s palace, and the (new) dewan 
will act, of course, in all cases in which 
she cannot personally appear.”* The 
new dewan, who was to act in publie 
where the Indy could not appear, was 
Rajah Goordass, the son of Nuncomar. 
In a minute signed Warren Hastings, it 
is said—* The president proposes Rajah 
Goordass for the office of dewan to the 
nabob’s household. The inveterate and 
rooted enmity which has long subsisted 
between Mohammed Reza an and 
Nuncomar, and the necessity of employ- 
ing the vigilance and activity of so pene- 
trating a rival to counteract the designs 
of Mohammed Reza Khan, @nd to era- 
dicate that influence which he still retains 
inthe government of this province, and 
more especially in the family of the na- 
bob, are the sole motives for this recom- 
mendation.” 

Goordass, of course, was ty be strictly 
confined to the household, and to have 
nothing to do with the public revenues or 
any of the public business of Bengal ; and 
even in the department of the household 
he was to be kept in check by the Begum, 
and to have but the partial management 
of only sixteen laes of rupees, whereas his 
powerful predecessor, Mohammed Reza 
Khan, had had the sole management of 





* They add in their minute—« Great abilities 
are not to be expected in a zenana, but in these 
she is very far from being deficient; nor is any 
extraordinary understanding requisite for so 
limited an employ. She is said to have acquired 
a great ascendant over the spirit of thé nabob, 
heing the only person of whom he stands in any 
kind of awe; circumstance highly necessary 
for felfilling the chiet part of her duty, in direct- 
Ing his education and conduct, which appear to 
have been hitherto much neglected.” 
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thirty-two lacs in that department alone. 
Nothing it appears was to be feared from 
Goordass, who had no “ dangerous abili- 
ties;” and his father, Nuncomar, was to 
be vigilantly watched, and not permitted 
to aet for him except in conformity with 
the wishes and views of Warren Hastings 
and the interests of the company. At the 
same time Hastings considered that Nun- 
comar, satisfied with his son’s promotion, 
would remain quiet or be active only in 
getting up charges against his old rival. 
‘There was, however, considerable opposi- 
tion in the council at Calcutta to the 
nomination of Goordass, which was 
esteemed in effect the nomination of 
Nuncomar, To these objections Hastings 
replied, that it might be indeed unsafe to 
trust Nuncomar, but that, as he would 
hold no office, and would remain a sub- 
ject of the company, it would be easy to 
remove him and his son also without 
éclat, or the least appearance of violence, 
whenever it should be proved or even sus- 
cted that he had abused the trust ;—-that 
it was not pretended that the abilities of 
Goordass could either administer the re- 
duced stipend of the nabob with discretion, 
or root out the old power and influence of 
Mohammed Reza Khan—“ his youth and 
inexperience would render him inade- 
quate to these the real purposes of his 
Appointment, but his father had all the 
abilities, perseverance, and temper, re- 
quisite for such ends, in a degree, per- 
haps, exceeding any man in Bengal ;”’— 
ant finally, that Nuncomar would be 
subjected in all times and places to a sur- 
veillance that would prevent his doing 
mischief. “TI still dislike him,” said 
Hastings in a private letter, “although I 
countenance him and employ him. I 
had secret motives in addition to those 
which I assigned for the promotion of his 
son,”* e 
The secret committees expressed their 
entire approbation of his conduct in this 
and in every other particular. “The use 
you intend making of Nuncomar,” wrote 
the Machiavellis of Leadenhall-street, “is 
very proper, and it affords us great satis- 
faction to find that you could at once de- 
termine to suppress all personal feeling 





* Letter to Josias Dupre, Esq. 
VoL. 1. 


when the public welfare seemed to clash 
with your private sentiments relative to 
Nuncomar.”* To arrange all these diffi- 
cult matters, to settle the collection of the 
revenue and the young nabob’s house- 
hold, Hastings, attended by the Special 
committee of Calcutta, made a tour in 
the provinces, and resided some time at 
Moorshedabad. The settlement of the 
household, and the endeavour to make a 
court that had been spending thirty-two 
lacs per annum rest satisfied with sixteen, 
appear to have been the most difficult 
part of the business, and to have called 





* Among many other tirades which Hastings 
made at this period against Nuncomar, are the 
following ;—* He stands convicted of’ treason 

ainst the company, whil@he was the servant 
of Meer Jaflicr, and I helped to convict him. 
‘The man never was a favourite of mine, and was 
engaged in doing me many ili offices for seven 
years together, But I found him the only man 
who could enable me to fulfil the expectations 
of the company with respect 10 Mohammed 
Reza Khan; and I had other reasons which 
would fully justify me when I can make them 
known. For these and those I supported his 
son, who is to benefit by his abilities and in- 
fluence, but the father is to be allowed no au- 
thority."—Leter to Dupré. ‘To the latter (the 
nomination of Goordass) I wasindeed principally 
inclined by your commands. I hope it will 
appear that [have adopted almost the only ex- 
t in which they cou be exactly fulfilled. 
irected that ‘ if the assistance and informa- 
tion of Nuncomar should be serviceable to me, I 
should yield him such encouragements and re- 
wards as the trouble and extent of his services 
might deserve.’ There is no doubt that be is 
capable of affording me great services by his 
information and advice ; but it is on his abilities, 
and on the activity of his ambition and hatred to 
Mobammed Reza Khan, that I depend for in- 
vestigating the conduct of the latter, and, by 
eradicating his influence, for confirming the au- 
thority which you have assumed in the admini- 
stration of the affairs of this country. ‘The re- 
ward which has been assigned him (through his 
son) will put it in his power to answer those ex. 
pectations, and will be an encouragement to him 
to exert all his abilities for the accomplishment 
ofthem. HadJ not Leal prikerd by the caution 
which you have been pleased to enjoin mo, yet m 
own knmoledge of the character of Nuncomar would 
Aave restrained me frum yielding him any trust or 
authority which could detr-mental to the com- 
pany’s interests, He himself has no trust or au- 
thority, but in the ascendancy which he naturally 

asesses over his son. No attempt to abnee the 
Evour which has heen shown him can escay 
unnoticed... ...The son is of a disposition very 
unlike the father, placid, gentle, and without 
disguise, From him there can be’ no danger,” — 
Letter ty the Secret Committee. 
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most for the personal interference and 
exertions of the governor and president. 
It had been previously resolved in the 
nabob’s council that he should solemaly 
protest against these sweeping changes, 
which would deprive him of the last sem- 
Dlance of sovereignty: that he should 
claim the administration of his own 
affairs, and upon the rejection of such 
claim abdicate the government and retire 
to Calcutta. There was, moreover, a 
fierce feud and jealousy between Minnce 
Begum and another Begum of the ze- 
nana; and the boy nabob was wholly in 
the hands of women and cuuuchs. Yet 
Hastings overcame all these difficulties 
with great art and infinite manwuvring, 
but without the least appearance of vio- 
Tence or even of gisrespect. It was im- 
possible to dethrone a prince with more 
gentleness and politeness, or to deprive 
courtiers of half their gains with more 
courtesy. Not a single nglish soldier, 
not a sepoy, was called into action. 
“ However,” says Hastings, “by avoid- 
ing every appearance of violence, and b 

a proper address to the nabob’s counsel- 
lors, he was easily induced, with a very 
good grace and Without opposition, .to 
give his assent to the new appointments, 
which were conferred in form in the pre- 
sence of the committee....... [had 
the honour some time afterwards to re- 
concile the two ladies, and to bring about 
a meeting between them; an event for 
which I claim some merit, although I do 
not imagine there is a grain of affection 
subsisting between them.”* The dewan- 
nee, or public treasury, was removed to 
Calcutta and placed under English ma- 
nagement; and thither also were carried 
the superior courts Of justice, Hastings, 
quite jubilant, exclaimed—* By these ar- 
rangements the whole power and govern- 
meat of the province will centre in Cal- 
eutta, which may now be considered as 
the capital of Bengal. ‘The establishment 
of the courts of jastice in Caleutta is 
almost an act of injustice, the criminal 
judicature being a branch of the nizamut 
(which the company had agreed to leave the 
nabob) ; but it was so connected with the 
revenue, and the Mohammedan courts 








* Letter to Dupré. 


are so abominably venal, that it was ne- 
cessary: it met with no opposition.”* 

It must be borne in mind that these 
transactions, together with many subse- 
quent and important ones, took place 
while Warren Hastings was merely 
governor and president, not governor- 
general, and many months before the 
uew constitution by act of parliament 
came into operation in India. Indeed it 
was the object of Hastings, and the con- 
stant order of his masters or employers, 
the court of directors, to do the work of 
reform or change by anticipation, so as to 
show that there was no need of the inter- 
ference of parliament or of the ministry 
—an interference they considered as de- 
structive of their rights and power.f In 
hastening the organization of the superior 
courts of justice at Calcutta, Hastings’s 
only dread was that a new judicature and 
a new code of laws might be framing in 
England, upon principles diametrically 
opposite to his, which were, that the laws 
and forms established of old in the country 
should be renewed, with no other variation 
than such as was necessary to give them 
their due effect, and such’ as the people 
understood and were likely to be pleased 
with. He maintained that, if laws and 
regulations were made in the English 
parliament by gentlemen who knew no- 
thing of India, though good lawyers in 
Westminster Hall, the operation of their 
code would be in part disastrous and in 
part impracticable. Henee he pursued 
his task with a degree of application and 
intelligence of which few men not bred 
to the legal profession would have been 
capable. “Tf,” said he, “the lord chief 





* Letter to Dupré. . 

+, Hastings clearly foresaw the high destinies 
of Calcutta. * By the translation of the treasury, 
by the exercise of the dewannee without an in- 
termeuiate agent, by the present superintendency 
of the nabob's household, and by the establisti- 
ment of the new courts of justice under the con- 
trol of our own government, the authority of the 
company is fixed in this.country without any 
possibility of a com: nm, and beyond the 
power of any but themselves to shake it. The 
nabob isa mere name, and the seat of govern- 
ment most effeetually and visibly transferred 
from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, which I do not 
despair of seeing the first city in Asia, if I live 
and am supported but a few years longer.”— 
J Letter wy Mr. Sykes, 
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justice and his judges should come 
amongst us with their institutes, the 
Lord have mercy upon us! We shall be 
in a complete state of confusion here, and 
we shall be cruelly mauled at home, 
cially if the parliament should lay hold 
on our code; for we have not a lawyer 
among us!” And, while he was codify 
ing, erecting courts, and finding out men 
proper to fill them, he was also engaged 
in systematizing the revenue, establishing 
the new treasury, and finding men proper 
to put in it or in the important offices of 
district collectors ; in devising means for 
placing both the internal trade of the 
country and the external trade of the 
company upon a better footing ; in mak- 
ing reforms or alterations among all 
classes of the company’s servarits in 
India; and in Preparing the trials of 
Mohammed Reza Khan and Rajah Shitab 
Roy, as he said himself, “without mate- 
tials and without much hope of assist- 
ance ; for, On ne pend pas des gens qui 
ont un million dans leur poche.?* Ags to 
the reforms among the servants of the, 
company, he complained that he had re- 
ceived a dangerous mark of distinction in 
being alone intrusted with their execu- 
tion, and that the effect was, his hand 
was against every man, and every man’s 
against him! And to all these laborious 
and trying occupations were superadded 
the constant cares and anxieties arising 
out of the company’s connexions with the 
Nabob of Oude and Shah Alum, and the 
encroachrhent of the Mahrattas, who ocen- 
pied or overran for uncertain seasons the 
whole of the interior of India from Delhi 
to the frontiers of Oude, from the ghauts 
of the Carnatic to the ghauts behind Bom- 
bay. 

After a long confinement, which cer- 
tainly did not appear so “easy” to them 
as it did to the vernor, Mohargmed 
Reza Khan and Shitab Roy were brought 
to trial in Calcutta; and, although the 
court was of Hastings’s own forming, 
and such extraordinary means had been 
adopted in the beginning to prove their 
guilt, they were both acquitted.+ This 


seems the more strange, as not only Nun- 
comar, but hundreds of natives, always 
indifferent abbut false oaths, might, for 
considerations, have been made to swear 
whatsoever was wanted on the side of the 
prosecution.* It does not appear, how- 
ever, that either the setret committee or 
the governor, who was acting under their 
peremptory orders, ever desired the death 
of these two ministers. They had proba- 
bly discovered that their wealth was far 
less, or had been acquired by more legiti- 
mate means, than reported; and that the 
squeezing of the sponges would bring 
them more odium than money. They 
may also have been satisfied with disco- 
vering that the reports of their political 
power had been monstrously exaggerated ; 
for Hastings had put them down, abo- 
lished their offices for ever, and changed 
the whole system of law, revenue, aul 
finance without the slightest difficulty, 
and not only without difficulty, but, to 
all appearance, to the satisfaction of the 
common people of Bengal. Both prison- 
ers were enlarged, which would scarcely 
have happened if they had been considered 
as any Tonger dangerous. It is at least 
probable that both left Calcutta poorer 
men than they entered it. The sensitive 
Shitab Roy returned to Patna, where he 
died shortly after, it was said of a broken 
heart. Mohammed, being made of sterner 
stuff, lived on to be again and again in- 
volved in political intrigues and troubles. 
There is the evidence of his own letters 
to prove that Hastings considered that an 
unjust or too severe a measure had been 
dealt out to Shitab Roy: on his visiting 
Patna some time after that naib’s death, 
he gave his son Roy@oyan a secondary 
but profitable post in the treasury of Ba- 
har, declaring that he did so “from an 
entire conviction of the merits and faith- 
fal services, and in consideration of the 
late sufferings, of his deceased father.” 































Mohammed Reza Khan was accused of a treache- 
Tous correspondence with the Mogul and the 
Mahrattas. “* But,” says Hastings, with curious 
sang frvid, * this last ts a new and accidental 
cheegh 


* Hastings says, in one of his letters, that there 
were two hundred witnesses to swear for Moham. 
med Reza Khan, and two hundred to swear 
against him! : 

+ Letters, Minutes, &e., as given by Scott, 

L2 


* “ Men are not hanged who have got a million 
of money in their pockets.” —Letter to Josias 

upra. 
In addition tothe charges glready mentioned, 
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The governor may have felt additional 
remorse or tenderness from the cireum- 
stance of his having taken the arrest of 
Shitab Roy upon himself. With Moham- 
med Reza Khan he had no alternative 
save the desperate one we have men- 
tioned :—the selectcommittee commanded 
the seizure of that chief, and the turning 
the infernal malice and ingenuity of Nua- 
comar against him ; but in their memor- 
able letter they had not mentioned the 
name or said one word in allusion to 
Shitab Roy—they had only approved and 
applauded Hastings’s doings in this respect 
mouths after, when they received his own 
report of what he had done. There can 
be no mistake or possibility of donbt as 
to these facts. In a letter to ‘the secret 
eommittec, Hlustings said that he had 
judged it udoisuble, and consistent with 
the tenor of their commands, to have 
Shitab Roy arrested and brought down to 
Calcutta." Ina private letter to his close 
friend Jpsias Dupré, he says, after men- 
tioning the orders he had received to 
arrest Mohammed Reza Khan, and to 
accuse him of frauds, embezzlements, &c, 
-- Rajah Shitab Roy, the dewan of Patna, 
being nearly. in the same predicament with 
respect to the suspicion of embezzling the 
revenue, it was judged necessary to extend 
the same orders to him.” Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more complete than the 
sanetion afterwards given to the proceed~ 
ing by the secret committee. “The ex- 
tirpation of Mohammed Reza Khan's 
influence,” said they in a letter to their 
governor, “was absolutely necessary, and 
the apprehending of Shitab Roy equally 
so, as the latter had been too long con- 
nected with Mohamed Reza Khan to be 
“independent of him; but if that had not 
been the case, it would have been absurd 
to continue a naib-dewan in the province 
of Bahar after abolishing that office in 
The company’s affairs 





Hist. Bengal; Mill, Hist. Brit.Ind.; and Gleig, 
Life of Hastings. 

In a private letter to Mr. Sykes, written while 
the trial was in progress, Hastings says, “ We 
have entered on the inquiry of Rajah Shitab Roy, 
who will escape with credit. Indeed, I scarce 
know why he was called to an account,” This is 
the more startling as it was Hastings himself 
who had called the poor Hindu to account, and 
who had arrested or trepanned him. 


must be put in the hands of persons who 
may be rendered responsible in England 
for their conductin India.” Inother places 
the secret committee and the directors in 
general declared that nothing could have 
‘been more prompt, energetic, wise, and 
altogether admirable, than the self-inspired 
conduct of Hastings in this particular. 
Clive, in his treaty with the Emperor 
Shah Alum, had guaranteed to that poor 
and forlorn potentate the quiet possession 
ot Corah, Allahabad, and the Douab, and 
the annual tribute or stipend from the 
company of twenty-six lacs of rupees— 
about 260,000/. sterling. In the profun- 
dity of their own debts and embarrass- 
ments the court of directors and the court 
of proprietors at home, and the impover- 
ished people of Bengal abroad, had long 
grudged this money. It appears that 
the lacs were at no time very punctually 
paid, and that for considerably more 
than two years’ payment had been with- 
held altogether. Hastings had good rea- 
sons to plead for stopping, the stipend, 
though it unfortunately happened that 
the cases were not specified or provided 
for in Clive’s treaty, or, as it is usually 
called, the Treaty of Allahabad. In 
spite of the disapprobation of the govern- 
ment of Caleutta, Shah Alum had thrown 
himself into the arms of the Mahrattas, 
and, quitting his territories of Allahabad 
and Corah, the only possessions he had, 
and which he owed entirely to the Eng- 
lish, he, in the beginning of the year 
1771, took the field with a mixed but 
numerous army. It is said that he was 
secretly encouraged by Sujah Dowla, 
vizier and nabob of Oude, who wished 
to be free of his presence, in order to re- 
cover possession of Corah and Allahabad, 
which had formerly belonged to Oude, 
and which he calculated might be re- 
stored to his dominion with permission of 
the English, and upon a pecuniary bar- 
gain with them. By the end of the year 
1771, the Mahratta chiefs carried the 
Mogul in triumph into Delhi; but, 
Though in the palace of Aurungzebe, Shah 
Alum found that he was a mere state 
prisoner, eémpelled to do whatever the 
turbulent chiefs required of him. He 
was soon hurried into the field by these 
Mahrattas, who were eager for the plun- 
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der, if not for the permanent possession, 
of Kohilcund,a country which was equally 
coveted by the Nabob of Oude, who had 
for some time kept his eye upon it, in the 
hope of obtaining it by the assistance of 
English troops, or English-trained sepoys. 
The Rohillas, however, found themselves 
obliged to apply for the insidious aid of 
this vizier-nabob, and they obtained his 
Promise not only to ussist them himself, 
but also to procure for them the more 
potent co-operation of the company. At 
the same time he intimated to Sir Robert 
Barker, the general commanding the com- 
pany’s forces, and to the governor and 
council at Calcutta, that to allow any sti- 
pend or tribute to the Mogul would be 
only sending money to the rapacious and 
turbulent Mahrattas, who were deadly 
enemies to him, the close ally of the 
English, and who were, or soon would 
he, the most powerful enemies of the 
company itself, But long before this in- 
timation, and apparently before ‘Shah 
Alum marched away. from Allahabad 
with the Mahrattas, the payment of the 
tribute bad been suspended, upon the 
cogent pleas that the trade and revenue 
of the I-english provinces suffered a visible 
decay by this annual diminution of their 
specie; that the company were compelled 
to borrow money for their own uscs at 
high interest; and, finally, that, the pro- 
vinees of Bengal and Bahar having lost 
nearly one-half'of their inhabitants by the 
famine of 1769-70, and the survivors in 
many parts being unable to pay their 
rents and taxes to the company through 
the absence of purchasers and the want 
of moncy in the country, they could no 
longer possibly bear the annual drainage 
of the twenty-six lacs, which never re- 
turned into the Fnglish provinecs either 
by way of trade or otherwise.* But, if 
this had been held sufficient cause to sus- 
pend the Mogul’s allowance, his depar- 
ture with the Mahrattas was considered 
as a throwing up, on his part, of all right 
or claim to English money and English 
protection, and the strong arguments of 
the Nabob of Oude had no doubt pre- 
sented themselves to the mind of Hastings 








* Letter (rom Hnatings to Sir George Cole- 
brooke, in Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings. 
. 





before he reecived that nabob’s letters 
and m 

At this critical juncture, and while the 
ministry and parliament at home were 
calling in question the territorial rights 
of the company, and making it doubtful, 
at least for a time, whether the crown, or 
nation, would not take those rights to it- 
self, and reduce the company to its ori- 
ginal condition of a mere trading body, a 
dissatisfied English officer, who had a 
turn for bold projects and political in- 
trigues, conceived ‘a plan that evidently 
brought a cold perspiration upon Has- 
tings and the council. This officer was 
John Morrison, who had held the rank 
of captain in the king's service, and of 
major in the company’s service, but who 
had resigned the latter commission in 
1770, and then repaired to Allahabad to 
try his fortune with Shah Alum, from 
whom he at once obtained the rank of 
general. When the Mogul began to 
complain of the non-payment of the lacs, 
Morrison made him understand the real 
nature and character of the company, 
which few natives, whether princes or 
peasants, could ever comprehend ; and he 
persuaded him that if he, John Morrison, 
were only appointed ambassador and ple- 
nipotentiary from the Great Mo, Pt 
his Britannic Majesty George IIL, he 
would obtain for Shah Alum, not ouly 
the tribute of twenty-six lacs and more, 
but many other advantages—and all these 
not from a corporation of traders and 
traffickers, but from a crowned head. 
Shah Alum gave him the diplomatic 
rank he required, and Morrison came 
down the Ganges to the Dutch settlement 
of Chinchura on thg Hooghly, with his 
credentials, and the’ Mogul’s proposals 
neatly written in Persian. The chief of 
the proposals was simply this:—The Great 
Mogul Shah Alum, us undoubted lord and 
sovereign of Hindustan, &c., and as having 
full right so to do, would transfer to his 
Britannic majesty Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, with all that the com any pos- 
sessed in those parts, and which was all 
forfeited by them, upon condition that his 
Britannic majesty would pay the pecu~ 
niary homage of ‘thirty-two lacs, and aid 
the Great Mogul with troops and arms. 

On arriving at Chinchura, J. ohn Mor 
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rison wrote a letter to Hastings, formally 
notifying his high appointment, asking 
whether he would receive him in his 
public capacity, and demanding a passage 
to England in one of the company’s ships. 
Hastings—who saw through a hundred 
eyes and heard through a hundred ears, 
for the company had its agents or spive 
everywhere—knew the contents of Mor- 
rison’s papers, and the full extent of his 
audacious plan, which was regarded as 
nothing Jess than treason against the 
company. Apparently in no very cour- 
teous terms, and with the advice of the 
select committee, he wrote in reply, that 
he would neither receive him in his pub- 
lie capacity of the Mogul’s ambassador, 
nor allow him a passage in any ship be- 
longing to the company, or to the port of 
Calcutta, This letter was addressed to 
Major John. Morrison, and was returned 
unopened, as the diplomatic soldier would 
not waive his claim to the title of ambas- 
sador, The next step of Hastings was to 
prevent Morrison’s embarking for Eng- 
Jand under any other flag. “At any 
other period,” said he, in detailing these 
transactions to: a director and friend, 
“such a project, and the authors of it, 
would have been treated with contempt ; 
but I confess I see so near a similitude be- 
tween the offers of the king (Shah Alum), 
and the claims of the ministers g our own 
court on the government of Fort St. George, 
that I could not but be alarmed for the 
consequences with which they might be 
attended, and I judged it of the most es- 
sential importance to prevent Major Mor- 
rison, if possible, from arriving in England 
before the court of directors could be fur- 
nished with full intelligence of his errand, 
and take the necessary measures for obvi- 
ating its effect.”* “In another letter, 
written to the same important correspon- 
dent in England, he said—*“ What I have 
written to you upon the subject of Major 
Morrison will appear trifling, 7f his pro- 
ject should not meet with a favourable 
reception from the ministry. It appears 
to me a direct violation of the laws, but 
he is said to have a warm patron in Lord 
North, and the grant of the dewannee of 





* Letter to Sir George Colebrooke,'as given by 
Mr. Gleiy, Memoira of Warren Hastings. 


Bengal to the crown may be deemed a 
valid plea for dispossessing the present 
proprietors of it.” Having ascertained 
that the dangerous major had engaged a 
passage in a Danish ship, he applied to 
M. Bie, a gentleman of the superior 
council of Tranquebar, a Danish settle- 
ment in the southern Carnatic, deputed 
to regulate the affairs of the Danes in 
Bengal, and through his means he ob- 
tained a positive order that Morrison 
should not be admitted into any Danish 
ship.* Hastings knew quite enongh of 
law to be aware that some of these pro- 
ceedings were not quite legal; but he 
took the responsibility upon himself, 
thinking it better to incur personal blame 
and the chances of heavy damages than 
to allow Morrison to get to England be- 
fore the court of directors could be put 
on their rd. It appears, that exce] 
the Dane there was no other foreign hep 
that could sail for Europe that season. 
This one embargo on the major was 
therefore enough—Hastings’s private let- 
ters and public dispatches would be in 
Leadenhall-street before the Mogul am- 
bassador could by any apparent possibi- 
lity sail from India. “TI do not consider 
it necessary,” wrote he, with a moderation 
which cost him nothing, “to take an’ 
further steps in this business; what 
have done is sufficient for the put 
which J intended. I neither wish to kee] 
Major Morrison in India, nor indeed is it 
possible. . . . As I know not what 
construction may be put on this detention 
of Major Morrison, in England, J have 
taken no notice of it on our proceedings, 
choosing rather to hazard the consequences 
of it than, by making it an act of our go- 
vernment, involve the company in trouble 
by my indiscretion.”+ The major’s adven- 
tare ended in smoke. 








* Letter to Sir George Colebrooke, as given by 
Mr. Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings. Hast- 
ings adds that he had promised the Danish 
agent to represent to the court of directors at~ 
London this instanee* of the ready attention 
shown by the Danish gentlemen in India to the 
interests of the English company. Lut the 
Danes were in no condition to refase compliance 
with the will of the determined English governor, 
who could easily have done them many ill offices, 
and who knew that in their weakness and isola- 
tion they could only exist or prosecute their 
trade through Enylish sufferanee. + Id. 
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It was perfectly clear that twenty-six 
lacs of rupees per annum was too great a 
price to pay for the merely ceremonial 
investiture of the company in the dewan- 
uee of Bengal, over which neither the 
reigning Mogul nor his predecessor had 
ever had the least control; and the state 
of mutual obligations between Shah Alum 
and the English appears to be not unfairly 
described by Hastings, who taxes the 
Mogul with the basest treachery and in- 
gratitude, and says—* Of all the powers 
of Hindustan the English alone had teally 
acknowledged his authority ; they invested 
him with the royalty he now possesses ; 
they conquered for him and gave hima 
territory; they paid him an annual tri- 
bute, the only pledge of fealty which he 
has ever received.”* The territory here 
spoken of was Allahabad and Corah ; and 
shortly after detaining Major Morrison 
Hastings learned that the helpless Mogul 
had ceded both Corah and Allahabad to 
the Mahrattas, who were declaring: their 
intention of taking immediate possession, 
This was considered as equivalent to a 
complete discharge from all the obliga- 
tion’s of Clive’s treaty. Moreover the 
Nabob of Oude, as the faithful ally of the 
English, claimed their assistance in pre- 
venting the Mabrattas from obtaining a 
settlement in provinces that lay in the 
heart of his own country, and that would 
bring them close upon the frontiers of 
the company’s territories. The English 
at once threw a garrison into Allahabad, 
where the Mogul’s deputy or governor 
received them with a welcome, leclaring 
that his master was no longer a free agent 
but a prisoner to the Mahratta chiefs, 
who were in the habit of subjecting him 
even to tie degradation of blows and 
other personal chastisement when he he- 
sitated to sign such grants, firmans, or 
decrees as they required, Hastings, who 
‘was most anxious for the preservation of 
peace, as the only possible means of re- 
Storing the prosperity and trade of Ben- 
gal, would gladly have stopped here, and 
for some time he was deaf to the prayers 
and representations of Sujah Dowla, who 
continued to believe, or rather to wish 








* Letter to Sir George Colebrooke, as sive 
Mr. Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings. 
. 








the English to believe, that the Mahrat- 
tas, after subduing the Rohillas, would 
overrun the whole of Oude, and then, 
descending the Ganges, spread havoc 
over Bahar and Bengal. 

As a little episode, however, Hastings 
sent a detachment, under Captain Jones, 
todrive the Bootans, a resolute and daring 
people, out of Cooch-Bahar, and to annex 
that healthy and fertile province to the 
company’s dominions. At the same time 
the attention of the governor was called 
to the inroads and devastations of the 
Senassie fakeers, an assemblage of men 
who united the several characters of 
saints, living martyrs, jugglers, robbers, 
and cut-throats, which, according. to In- 
dian notions and superstitions, were not 
irreconcilable. Tribes and hordes of the 
same species had long been in the habit 
of wandering throughout India, almost 
naked, pretending to live by alms, but 
stealing, plundering, murdering, and com- 
mitting every act of obscenity and vio- 
lence. A host of this kind, headed by an 
old woman who  Fretended to the gift of 
enchantment, had defeated an army of Au- 
rungzebe, and caused that emperor, when 
at the height of his power, to tremble 
on his throne at Delhi. They were 
not the least of the many scourges and 
curses to which the country was periodi- 
cally liable under the ‘weak and divided 
empire and imbecile government of the 
native princes, _ Present srarm fel 
y 1, rapidly and silently, like a 
feht of Tocusts, They rushed in search 
of their prey in bodies each two or three 
thousand strong, and wherever they pe- 
netrated they burned and destroyed the 
villages, and committed every abomina- 
tion. Five battalions of sepoys were sent 
in pursuit of them, but they moved at a 
speed that defied the pursuit of any re- 
gular infantry ; and Hastings, to save the 
company money, had discharged the 
greater part of the native cavalry—the 
only cavalry, except a troop or two, the 
English had in that part of India. When 
it was reported and believed that the ma- 
rauders had crossed the Bramapootra 
liver they turned aside and re-appeared 
unexpectedly in different parts of the in- 
terior. “In spite of the strictest orders 
issned,” wrote Hastings, “and the severest 
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penalties threatened to the inhabitants, in 
case they fail in giving intelligence of 
the approach of the Senagsies, they are so 
infatuated by superstition as to be back- 
ward in giving the information, so that 
the banditti are sometimes advanced into 
the very heart of our provinees before we 
know anything of their motions; as if 
they dropped from heaven to punish the 
inhabitants for their folly.”* One-of 
these parties fell in with a small detach- 
ment of newly-raised sepoys, defeated 
them, and killed Captain Edwards as he 
was attempting to rally them. Elated 
by this success the fakeers extended their 
ravages. Another British officer, with 
an entire battalion of sepoys, was vigilant 
in their pursuit wherever he could hear 
of them; but to no purpose,—-they were 
always gone before he could reach the 
place to which he was directed. Hast- 
Ings hurried on another detachment to 
assist in the pursuit, and ordered another 
to follow the track which the fakeers 
usually took on their return. Yet, after 
every possible exertion by all these corps, 
no great execution could be done upon 
the marauders, who, crossing rivers and 
mountains, got back to the wild country 
that lies between India, Tibet, and China. 
Their visit and their various depredations 
proved a serious blow to the revenues of 
the company, as well from real as from 
pretended losses. 

Soon after the departure of the fakeers, 
Hastings set out on a visit to Oude, for 
various circumstances had induced him 
to change or modify his pacific policy, 
and to give a more ready ear to the 
prayers, plans, and suggestions of the 
ambitious nabob of that country, who 
now earnestly solicited a personal con- 
ference at Benares, in order to arrange 
new bargains and treaties with the Eng- 
lish.t [he Mahrattas too were really 





* Another letter to Sir George Colebrooke, 
dated March, 1773. 

‘Hastings states the following as some of the 
motives for this journey into Oude :—* Hitherto 
he (the vizier nabob) has been entirely managed 
by our military, who have contrived to keep him 
so weak that his alliance is of no manner of use 
to us, but obliges us in every alarm to send our 
army to prevent his heing overpowered by his 
enemies, which has been usually done at the 
company’s expense, little being required for re- 





making war upon the Rohillas, the allies 
of Oude, and a considerable part of the 
English army, under Sir Robert Barker, 
had marched into Rohileund, where they 
found the Mahrattas more inclined to a 
tetreat than to fight, and the Rohillas 
more disposed to regard the English or 
the troops of the Nabob of Oude as enemies 
than as friends. And, in fact, the sove- 
reign of Oude had conceived, and had 
some time before this communicated to 
the English governor at Calcutta, his 
plan of conquering the Rohilla country 
and annexing it to his dominions; and 
the correspondence upon this subject, more 
than anything else, had introduced the 
proposal of an interview. Hastings left 
Calcutta on the 24th of June, and arrived 
at Benares on the 19th of August, 177 
He found the vizier-nabob waiting his 
arrival, and eager for business. The 
affairs and interests to be arranged were 
numerous and mighty; and though no 
time was lost in idleness and ceremonies, 
the negotiations occupied three whole 
weeks.* These considerations, final re- 
solutions, and agreements were these :— 
1. The Rohilla chiefs, when attacked 
by the Mahrattas, made an offer of forty 
lacs of rupees to the vizier for his assist- 
ance, and the vizier had promised to give 
half of this money to the company for 
the services of the English troops and 
sepoys. The troops of Oude had been of 
little service, but the troops of the com- 
pany had cleared the country of the Mah- 
rattas ; and yet the Rohilla chiéfs, though 
bound by a solemn treaty with the vizier- 
nabob, refused to pay the forty lacs of 
rupees or any part of them. The Ro- 
hillas had always been turbulent and dan- 
gerous neighbours to Oude, and must keep 
the nabob poor and in constant need of 








imbursement, and that little paid after long de-, 
lays. ¢ I wish to establish a new and more rational 
alliance between him and the company, and more 
creditable to both, and to establish his depend- 
ence on the government, instead of the military 
influence which has hitherto ruled him."—Letter 
to Josias Dupré, dated 9th March, 1773. 

Tt appears that Sir Robert Barker, the general 
and the head of this military influence, had drawn 
pretty largely from the Nabob of Oude’s treasury, 
though the company had been getting little or 
nothing from it. 

* Various Letters of Warren Hastings.—Soott, 
Hist. of Bengal. 
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English assistance, unless those powerful 
allies, by one great effort, for which he 
was willing te pay a liberal price—and 
he knew how much the company wanted 
money—should conquer that Afghan race, 
who were themselves but conquerors of a 
recent date, without any right but that of 
the sword, and without any consideration 
or mercy for the original and peaceful 
occupants of the soil, who were still ten- 
fold more numerous than themselves. So 
far from being the industrious peaceful 
people that English parliamentary orators 
chose to funcy them, these Rohiilas were 
about the most predatory, turbulent, and 
sanguinary of the Afghan tribes, who 
were all, and who all continue to this day 
to be, lawless and ferogious, and at the 
same time far braver and more formi- 
dable in war than any of the inhabitants 
of Lower India. Hastings ingeniously 
compared Hohileund to Scotland before 
the union with Mngland; but the Scots 
were one race thinly scattered over a poor 
country which had no other inhabitants, 
while the Rohillas were scattered over a 
rich country peopled by a different race, 
who regardet them “as intruders and 
harsh task-masters, and heartily wished 
for their expulsion. In other respects 
the comparison was sufficiently correct 
for the occasion, “The Rohilla coun- 
try,” says Hastings, “is bounded on the 
west by the Ganges, and on the north 
and cast by the mountains of Tartary. 
It is to the province of Oude, in respect 
both to its geographical and_ political 
relation, exactly what Scotland was to 
England before the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It lies open on the south 
where it touches Oude. The reduction 
of this territory would complete the de- 
fensive line of the vizier’s dominions, and 
of course leave us less to defend, as he 
subsists on our strength entirely. | It 
would add much to his income, in which 
we should have our share?’ * Upon alt 
these, and other considerations, Hastings 
consented to employ an army against the 
Rohillas, and to ‘unite the country to 
Oude, the vizier-nabob engaging to pay 
the entire expenses of the army, accord- 
ing to a liberal scale fixed by the English 





* Letter to Mr. Sulivan. 





themselves, and to pour into the empty 
treasury at Calcutta forty lacs of rupees. 
It is quite evident that this last considera- 
tion was the weightiest of all, and that 
Hastings would not have embarked in 
the Rohilla war but for the laes and the 
necessities and urgent demands of the 
court of directors. “In his dispatches to 
the India House, as well as in his private 
letters, he spoke of this journey to 
Benares as a financial and money-making 
expedition—only not wholly so. 

II. The ruler of Oude was as anxious 
to recover possession of Corah and Allaha- 
bad, and the Douab which stood within 
his frontier, as he was to annex Rohil- 
cund. Only a few years before he had 
treacherously murdered a near relative 
in order to get the two fair provinces, It 
was impossible to allow the fulfilment of 
the grant extorted from the Mogul or the 
settlement of the Mahrattas in Corah and 
Allahabad ; and it was held to be equally 
impossible for the Mogul to maintain 
himself in them, even if he could escape 
from the Mahratta thraldom and be par- 
doned and reinstated by the compan: 
whom he had so grievously offended. 
No regard was paid to the glaring fact 
that the Nabob of Oude would scarcely 
be more uble to defend the two provinces 
than was the Mogul, without the aid of 
the company, But the nabob had money, 
the Mogul had none; and for fifty lacs 
of rapees—twenty paid down on the spot, 
and thirty to be paid in two years—Hast- 
ings sold Corah and Allahabad to Sujah 
Dowla.* According to his own accounts, 
which on several points are rather am- 
biguous or confused, Hastings wrote to 
Shah Alum in pressing terms to send to 
Benares a person in his confidence to 
treat on the subject of these provinces 
and about other affairs in which he might 
be concerned, he (Hastings) wishing for 
his concurrence in whatever plan might 





* “ Knowing,” says Hastings, ‘that to give 
up these lands to him (the Mogul) would in 
reality be to give them up to the Mahrattas, our 
enemies, and to expose the dominions of the 
vizier our ally to almost certain ruin, I resolved 
to assert the right of the company to the pusses- 
sion of them, and to convert them to such uses 
as their value andl the necessities of the company 
required.” —Letter tv Sir George Cotebrooke. 
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be adopted for the disposal of tlie pro- 
vinees. ‘“ He appointed,” says Hastings, 
“a man of distinction to appear at the 
meeting, but afterwards recalled him and 
referred me to Sujah Dowla as his vizier, 
and to his nail) Moneer-u-Dowla, who 
had had the government of those districts, 
to whom the only orders which he gave 
were to demand the arrears of the tribute 
due from Bengal, the punctual payment 
of it in future, and the restitution of Corah 
and Allahabad.”* This asking of moncy 
from the company was like testing the 
patience of the devil with holy water; 
the arrears alone must by this time have 
amounted to. seventy-vight lacs of rpees, 
or more !—and, to use his own words, 
the public treasury at Calcutta, when 
Hastings left it, “ had scarce a rupee in 
jt, and was loaded with a debt of a 
crore aud a half of rupees.”+ Even the 
smooth and placid Hastings took fire. 
“ As,” said he, “ 1 saw no use in excuses 
and evasions which all the world can see 
through, I replied to a peremptory de- 
mand of the Mogul, for the tribute of 
Bengal, by a peremptory declaration that 
not a rupee should pass through our pro- 
vinees, till they had recovered from the 
distresses to which the lavish payments 
made to him had principally coatributed.} 
The board have supported this declaration 
by a resolution to pay him no more till 
they shall receive the company’s orders 
for it.” § 

UI. As the unauthorised residence 
even of British subjects was frequently 
embarrassing or provocative of suspicion 
to the government of Calcutta—and per- 
haps the more so since John Morrisou’s 





* Letter to Sir George Colebrooke. 

+ Id. Acrore is a hundred lacs of rupees, or, 
estimating the rpee at two shillings, a million 
‘of pounds sterling. 

* } Here the governor and president chose to 
averlook the horrible famine and depopulation, 
the wasting incursions of the fakeers and other 
marauders, the enormous drains made upon the 
specie of Bengal for the wars in the Carnatic and 
other purposes. He, however, reiterates this 
argument, and seems to have considered that 
men ought to believe that the poverty of Bengat 
had been almost wholly occasioned by paying for 
two or three years the annual tribute or stipend 
of twenty-six lnes.—See Letter tu Sir George Uole- 
brouke. 

§ Letter to Sulivan. 


adventure—it was agreed that no Euro- 
peans whatsoever should be permitted to 
reside in any of the territories of the 
Nabob of Oude, without the knowledge 
and consent of the company. 

IV. Cheyte Sing, the young Rajah of 
Benares, and son and successor of Bul- 
want Sing, was included in some of the 
arrangements between the company and 
the Nabob of Oude; for Benares, the holy 
city, and the dependent district were geo- 
graphically included in the province of 
Allahabad, and Sujah Dowla had long 
aimed at the destruction of the young 
rajah, whom the English by previous 
engagements were bound to support. 
Hastings insisted that all the rights of his 
father BulwantgSing should be confirmed 
to Cheyte Sing, “to continue unchanged to 
his posterity for ever,” and that he should 
be confirmed in the zemindaries of Ghazi- 
poor, &c., about which there had been 
some disputes, A plan of equal duties 
was also settled with the young rajah, 
who agreed to exempt from duties broad- 
cloth, copper, and lead. Sujah Dowla, as 
a matter of course, was diplomatically 
bound to respect his young and weak 
‘neighbour, Cheyte Sing. 

All these and some. other collateral 
matters were settled when the Nabob of 
Oude was seized with a money panic, and, 
feuring that he had engaged beyond his 
ability, he desired to decline for the pre- 
sent the conquest of Rohileund, for which 
he was to pay the forty lacs of rupees.and 
all the expenses of the compafiy’s troops. 
‘To this postponement Hastings readily 

.* He clearly foresaw that the 
Rohileund enterprise would be ‘open to 
severe animadversion, and that people in 
England would not comprehend the real 
condition of the Rohillas, who, in sober 
truth, were little better than a great as- 
sociation of brigands and freebooters, who 
might be compared to the moss-troopers of 





* It appears from his own letters that, while 
the immediate conquest of Rohileund remained 
part of the bargain, ITastings had ayreed to take 
forty-five lacs for Corah and Allahabad, and that 
he raised this price on the nabob's asking for a 
delay to the Robilia expedition. “As,” says he, 
“the nabob wonid have ess to pay and less to lay 
ont, the acknowledgment. for Coral, Xe., was in- 
creased to fifty tacs.'—Id, The times of pay- 
ment were also brought closer, 
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oar borders in thesixteenth century. “I 
was glad,” said he, “a few days after he 
had finished his arrangements, to be freed 
from the Rohilla expedition, because I 
was doubtful of the judgment which 
would have been passed upon it at home, 
where I see too much stress Inid upon 
general maxims, and too little attention 
given to the circumstances which require 
an exception to be made from them... . . 
On the other hand, however, the absence 
of the Mahrattas and the weak state of 
the Rohillas promised an easy conquest 
of thei; and, J own that, such was my 
idea of the company’s distress at home, 
added to my knowledge their wants 
abroad, that I should have been glad of an 
occasion to employ thei® forces, whic 
would save so much of their’ pay and ex- 
penses.”* But in consenting to put off 
the grand expedition he obliged the na- 
bob to agree that, whenever or for what- 
goever occasion he might require the as- 
sistance of the company’s troops, he would 
pay for it at the rate of 210,000 rupees 
a-month per brigade, which was the rate 
fixed at the commencement of the con- 
ference, when Sujah Dowla was contem- 
plating immediate operations against the 
Rohillas. This Hastings considered as a 
grand coup de finance, for hitherto the 
nabob had been constantly calling Eng- 
lish troops to his assistance without pay: 
ing anything to the company, The 
agreement respecting the Rohillas was 
kept out of the treaty, which was finally 
adjusted and signed on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1378. It has been said that Has- 
" tings withheld from the court of directors 
intelligence of the project, which after 
all was only suspended; but this can 
scarcely have been the case, and we have 
his letters to two of the principal directors 
—Sulivan and Colebrooke—minutely de- 
tailing what passed on the subject. Igis, 
indeed, from these very letters to directors 
that the foregoing details are taken. 
When the meeting at Benares broke up, 
Sujah Dowla proceeded to reduce some 
forts and districts in his neighbourhood 
that were still held by the Mahrattas, and 
Hastings returned to Calcutta rejoicing 
in the money he had made and ‘in the 








* Letter to Sulivan. 
i « 





money he had saved. In the article of 
saving alone—without counting the pay 
in prospective for the troops--the sus- 
pension of the Mogul’s tribute, being 
added to the reduction of the young Na- 
bob of Bengal’s stipend and the stoppage 
of Mohammed Reza Khan’s and Shitab 
Roy’s allowances, amounted to fifty-seven 
Tacs per annum.* Speaking of the sup- 
presssion of the tribute or stipend to Shah 
Alum, he says—“I am not apt to attri- 
bute a large share of merit to my own 
actions, but I own that this is one of the 
few to which I can with confidence affix 
my own approbation.” With respect to 
his other proceedings at Benares he says 
~—“ If the court of directors shall think it 
Proper to disclaim what I have done, they 
must also point out the means of undoing 
it, They must cancel the treaty (which 
God forbid!); they must repay what 
they shall have received from the vizier, 
and relinquish their claim to the rest; 
they must discharge the arrears of the 
tribute and punctually pay the future 
yearly demans of twenty-six lacs to the 
king. But from what fund these great 
things are to be done I am sure they will 
be unable to direct.”+ 

Hastings now applied himself to the 
internal administration of Bengal—to the’ 
establishment of something like an effi- 
cient police, to the posting detachments 
so as to prevent the incursions of the 
fakeers and other marauders, to the for- 
mation of local courts in the districts, 
to the regulation of taxes and of the 
collection of the revenue—a tremendous 
task !—to the protection of native trade 
and industry; to the removing absurd 
regulations and impolitic taxes, duties, 
and fees upon native marriages ;t to the 





* Letter to Sykes. 

+ Letter to Sir George Colebrooke. At thie 
time the constant and pressing advice of the 
company to their servant Hastings is, “ Get mo- 
ney, get money, at all events get money ;” and 
they scarcely ean be said to add the parentheti- 
eal part of the old adage— honestly if yor can.” 

+ In allusion to this and some other reforms 
he says—* Of my foreign policy I have no cause 
to be ashamed ; but that on which I chiefly con- 
xratulate myself is the abrogation of laws and 
usages oppressive to the people, and of one most 
destructive to population, which, though requir- 
ing little more than.the’ stroke of a pen to re 
move it, [ particularly mention, because, thouzh 

. 
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suppression of peculation and rapacity in 
the company’s servants up the country or 
in remote districts; and to other cares 
and occupations almost innumerable. 
Some of the means adopted may not have 
been of the purest or highest kind, several 
may not be recoucilable either with our 
modern notions of political economy or 
of morals and of justice, some may have 
been pro tempore expedients ; but the pre- 
sent end attained was most indisputably a 
great benefit and a wonderful improve- 
ment on the immediately preceding state 
of things. Even those who were no en- 
comiasts of Warren Ilastings, confessed 
that since his return to Caleutta as gover- 
nor of Bengal (in 1771), the whole coun- 
try had assumed or was rapidly assuming 
a different aspect. The fearful gaps 
made in the population by famine and 
disease began to be filled up by the re- 
moval of the impolitic checks upon mar- 
riage, by the improved condition and 
more abundant food of the natives, and 
by the frequent immigrations of quiet la- 
borious people from other parts of India, 
who sought and found that protection and 
encouragement under the government of 
Hastings, which they could find scarcely 
anywhere else in a country kept almost 
in a constant state of anarchy and misery 
by revolutions, petty feuds, and the ra- 
vages of flying Mahratta hordes, or of 
hordes of a still more destructive and 
murderous deseription—Afghans, Jaats, 
Decoits, Thugs, Beels, and others of that 
long array of monstrosity which gives to 
the authentic story of Hindustan the ap- 
pearance of fable or of a horrid dream, 
With rajahs and nabobs, with khans and 
other grandees, the case may have been 
somewhat different; but the native mer- 
chant, manufacturer, weaver, tiller of the 
soil, artisan, all that we call people, 
throughout the wide extent of Bengal, 
Bahar, aud Orissa, were brought to con- 
sider Hastings as a benefactor, and to re- 
vere his name. 

It was probably to this period he al- 
luded when he said in private conversa- 





little known, and perhaps forgotten, it is one to 
which my mind ever recurs with self-satisfaction 
—the abolition of the duties and fees on mar- 
riage,” 
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tion many years after, when nearly all 
England was accusing him of monstrous 
cruelty and oppression—“I could have 
gone from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, and 
from Moorshedabad to Patna and Be- 
nares, without a guard, without a sepoy, 
without any protection but what was to 
be found in the good-will and affection of 
the natives.” In the multiplicity of his 
employments he found time to devote to 
sundry speculations and inquiries, and to 
an expansive scheme for enlarging’ our 
geographical knowledge of Asia, and ex- 
tending our commercial intercourse to 
regions which had scarcely been traversed 
by any European since; the days of 
Marco Polo. The detachment which 
he had sent @uto Cooch Bahar had 
cleared that country of the Bootans, 
though not without some hard fighting, 
for that singular race of men were robust 
and bold, and resolute in keeping what 
they had once got. But, being reinforced, 
Captain Jones followed the Bootans into 
their own country and took their strong 
fortress of Dellameotta by storm. The 
Daeb Rajah, or secular governor of 
Bootan, then implored for peace, and sent 
an ambassador with presents to Calcutta. 
Hastings acceded to conditions, treated 
the ambassador, apparently a bonze or 
pct of the Bogdo-Lama, with great 
indness, and eagerly ped at what he 
considered a favourable opportunity for 
exploring the countries of Bootan, ‘Tibet, 
and Cashmere, and for making inquiries 
respecting a direct land cosfimunication 
with China.. He selected Mr. Bogle for 
this mission, and he carefully prepared ~ 
for him a paper of instructions, showing 
the objects to which he ought more par- 
ticularly to direct his attention and in- 
quiries. Well furnished with presents 
and sainples of English goods and manu- 
factures, and instracted by Hastings not 
to he sparing of his money where money 
could do good, or procure curious and 
interesting specimens of the natural his- 
tory aud industry of the terra incognita 
he was about to visit, Mr. Bogle started 
on his adventurous journey in May, 1774. 
He penetrated as far as Tassisudon, the 
capital of Bootan Proper, but there he 
was stopped by the jealousies of the 
Dharma Rajah, or Bogdo-Lama, the spi- 
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ritual and supreme ruler of Bootan, and extraordinary in one so harassed and 
a supposed incaraation of the deity; and oppressed by business of all kinds.* 
by the old and revered customs of the = : —-— 
people, who are as exclusive abd as | Nyt ey uted ie ge 
averse to the visits of strangers as are the | fo nssict inone ite of this versatile, indefa 
Chinese themselves, whom they nearly tigable, and remarkable man, is this. At his 
resemble in features and other particulars. pinta mes Lined Aree ye Ghing. {pon himself 
. mae e greatest 
Thus the Himalaya was not Passed, no | stention to the machinery, operations aa pro- 
intercourse was established even with the | jects of a Mr. Wits, who, apparently, had been 
interior of Bootan, and no great addition vont ont by the ‘company to establts silk-works 
was made to our knowledge; but the at- { in Beng: Reon fn uProve the tedious processes 
tempt was highly honourable to Hastings, | of the natives in the preparation of sillcthreed. 


‘ His biographer gives one long letter on this sub. 
and the care he devoted to the subject } ject, ‘and sierra i others exist, 5 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Hastines was not deceived in his antici- 
pation that the Nabob of Oude would soon 
want his assistance. At the end of the 
year 1775 that prince was so terrified at 
rumours of invasion by the Abdallies, 
another numerous and warlike Afghan 
tribe, that he applied to Hastings for 
some place of shelter within the limits of 
the British dominions wherein his own 
‘women and children, and those belonging 
to the priucipal families of Oude, might 
have a sccure asylum. The governor 
promptly pronted this request, consider- 
ing it as honourable to the English, and 
as tending to increase the population of 
the company’s provinces as well indirectly 
as directly ; for—so Hastings calculated— 
the women aud children of these great 
men would be sure to be accompanied by 
multitudes of retainers and attendants, 
male and female, and these would be sure 
to draw in their train another multitude 
of artisans, who might settle and remain 
within the English Hmits, and attract 
other immigrants by their example. As 
the Abdallies did not come tls time, the 
nabob and his chiefs kept their wives and 
children at home at Lucknow and Fyza- 
bad, and the whole scheme evaporated, to 
the no small disappointment of Hastings. 
But very shortly after this strange appli- 
cation, the sovereign of Oude made another 
of a very different kind, Encouraged by 
some successes he had obtained over the 
Mahrattas, and by a new league he had 
struck up with Shah Alum, who bad 
escaped from his Mahratta bondage, and 
had actually engaged to assist the nabob 
with his sinall army in the reduction of 
Rohilcund, Sujah Dowla applied eagerly 
for the instant marching of the English 
hrigade which was qnartered at Allahabad. 
Though the 210,000 rupees per month 
were acceptable, the suddenness of this 





application rather disconcerted Hastings. 
No time, however, was lost, and the 
brigade, under the command of Colonel 
Champion, received orders to march into 
the provinee of Oude with the declared 
purpose of invadiug the Rohilla country. 
Hastings did not think that the vizier- 
nabob, who was with the Mogul in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, could possibly 
be ready to take the field so soon; “ but,” 
said he, “ the brigade will gain in its dis- 
cipline by being on actual service, and 
its expense will be saved.” From the 
middle of February to the middle of 
April the brigade remained in Oude doin; 

nothing ; but then the vizier-nabob wi 

his forces joined Coloncl Champion, and 
the open southern frontier of Rohileund 
was immediately crossed. The Rohilla 
chiefs, who would long have defied the 
nabob and his host, were appalled at the 
approach of the company’s brigade, and 
they expressed an earnest inclination to 
come to an amicable accommodation. 
Sujah Dowla demanded, as the price of 
peace, two crore of rupees, which was, 
probably, more than the whole country 
contained im specie. The Rohillas then 
took up a good position on the side of 
Babul Nulla: nearly their entire force, 
which probably amounted to about 25,000 
fighting men, was collected on that spot ; 
and they had cavalry, artillery, and 
rockets. But when they were attacked 
by the British brigade, on the morning of 
the 28rd of April, superior discipline and 
tactics, and better arms, led to the usual 
result. They were thoronghly defeated 
and routed; but their valour and stamina 
were proved by their fighting at un- 
usually close quarters for two hours and 
twenty minutes, and leaving 2000 of their 
number on the field before they broke 
and fled. Several of their sirdars, or 
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chiefs, were slain, and among them Hafez 


Ramet, the head of the confederacy, who | 


was killed while bravely rallying his 
people. One of his sons was also killed, 
and two were taken prisoners and con- 
signed to the tender mercies of Sujah 
Dowla, That nabob behaved as nabobs 
always did in battle: he kept at a great 
distance behind a river, surrounded by 
his cavalry and a great train of artillery ; 
he refused Champion the use of some of. 
his guns and some of his cavalry, nor 
would he move from his safe abiding- 
place till the news of the enemy’s defeat 
reached him.* ‘Then he and his unwar- 
like rabble moved forward with oe 
but it was only to plunder the Rohilla 
camp, which Champion considered as the 
fair booty of his.brigade. “ We had the 
honour of the day,” said he, “and these 
banditti the profit.”+ Hence there arose 
4 soreness and bitterness between the 
nabob and the English commander, who 
certainly betrayed an over-anxiety for 
booty and prize-money, and that too in 
cases where his right, or that of his 
brigade, was more questionable than on 
the present occasion. Both nabob and 
colonel complained of one another to 
Hastings, and in their rancorous feelings 
each exaggerated the faults of the other. 
One consequence of this was, that the 
Teports of the horrors of the war which 
reached Europe through English chan- 
nels, through Champion’ and the officers 
serving with him, and all, like himself, 
incensed against the nabob for his appro- 
priating all the plunder, were considerably 
. over-coloured. Hastings felt, to his cost, 
the consequences of this over-colouring, 
when the case came to be taken up by the 
ardent imagination of Burke, Still, how- 
ever unduly excited; Champion and his 
officers hud too much English honour and 
veracity wholly to invent facts, cireum- 
stances, and details; and it must rerfain 
upon record, as an unquestionable truth, 
that many horrors aud eruelties were 
committed in this Rohilla war—not by 
the English and their sepoys, who had ail 
the fighting, but by the nabob’s rabble, 
who never fought at all—not with the 








* Letter from Colonel Champion to Hastings, 
tla 





connivance of Hastings, but in spite of 
his loud and repeated remonstrances. 
The natural disposition, the habits, the 
policy, the cool calculations for the inte- 
Test of the company, and of the chances of 
profit and loss from the Rohileund expe- 
dition, all joined in making the English 
governor averse to cruelty, bloodshed, and 
devastation. Upon being informed by 
Champion that the nabob’s troops were 
plundering and burning the villages of 
the quiet Hindu inhabitants, who, so far 
from making common cause with the 
Rohillas, their oppressors, were ready to 
render all the services against them that 
their weakness and timidity allowed of, 
he wrote to the colonel to express his 
abhorrence of these proceedings, and to 
point out how impolitic they were, and 
how prejudicial to Sujah Dowla’s own 
interest. “I cannot,” said he, writing to 
Champion, “omit to take notice of the 
sensible and humane counsel which you 

ve to the vizier, on the orders issued by 

im for laying waste the Rohilla country, 
a measure which would have reflected 
equal dishonour on our arms, and re- 
proach on his authority, had it been 
continued. You wisely judged that, to 
effect the conquest of the country, it was 
almost as necessary to conciliate the minds 
of the people as to defeat the actual 
rulers.” Many days later he wrote again 
—“The picture you have given of the 
vizier’s conduct is shocking to humanity ; 
but surely your advice and strenuous 
vemonstrance against acts of oppression 
and wanton cruelty ought to prove soine 
restraint, and, if not, would be a justifi- 
cation of bolder conduct. You have 
afforded an instance at the commence- 
ment of the present operations, where the 
vizier put a stop to the ravages of the 
country at your intercession. I have 
addressed the vizier himself in the strong- 
est terms on the subject of his general 
conduct,” At the same time Hastings 
kept writing to Mr. Middleton, the con- 
fideutial agent of his own appointing, and 
who was in Sujah Dowla’s camp; and the 
chief purport of his letters to this func- 
tionary was to recommend and to insist 
upon mercy and moderation. In speaking 
of the captive family of Hafez Ramet, 
whose blood Burke accused him of selling 
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to Sujah Dowla for gold, he said, in a 
tone which would have done honour to 
the eloquence and humanity of Burke 
himself—“ Tell the vizier that the Eng- 
lish manners are abhorrent of every 
species of inhumanity and oppression, and 
enjoin the gentlest treatment of a van- 
quished enemy. Require and entreat his 
observance of this principle towards the 
family of Hafez. Tell him my instrac- 
tions to you generally, but urgently 
enforce the same maxims; and that no 
part of his conduet will operate so power- 
fully in winning the afiections of the 
English as instances of benevolence and 
feeling for others. If these arguments 
don’t prevail, you may inform him di- 
rectly that you have my orders to insist 
upon a proper treatment of the family of 
Hafez Ramet; since in our alliance with 
him our national character is involved in 
every act which subjects his own to 
reproach ; that I shall publicly exculpate 
this government from the imputation of 
assenting to such a procedure, and shall 
reserve it as an objection to any future 
engagements with him when the present 
service shall have becn accomplished.”* 
The necessity of clearing the whole 
region of the Rohilla chiefs and their 
bands, who neither tilled nor span, who 
despised every occupation but that of war 
and plunder, was understood from the 
first; but, if the nabob devastated the 
country, and destroyed or scared away its 
old and peaceful inhabitants, whose jn- 
dustry paid the revenues, and if the 
English troops were to be allowed to 
appropriate the spoils of the vanquished 
Rohillas, how would the nabob be able to 
make his large payments to the company ? 
Hastings reminded Colonel Champion of 
these difficulties, and strongly condemned 
him for attempting to search for treasures 
and booty in the captured town of Peli- 
beet. The Rohillas had exhausted all 
their strength or spirit in one well-con- 
tested battle; they never again made 
head in the interior of the country against 
the English, and the rest of the war 
consisted of skirmishes and pursuit. At 
Bissoulah, the principal city, in the very 





* Letters to Middleton, as given in Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Warren Hastings. 





eentre of Rohilcund, the English found 
the army of Shah Alum, which, according 
to the Mogul’s agreement with the Nabob 
of Onde, had penetrated the country from 
the side of Delhi. This force had done 
nothing, and had now nothing to do, as 
the English had in reality finished the 
war; but, tothe astonishment of Cham- 
pion, Nujeef Khan, the commander of it, 
demanded a part of the plunder and a 
part of the conquered territory for his 
master, the emperor, in right of the treaty 
which he had concluded with Sujah 
Dowla. The nabob-vizier could not dis- 
pute the treaty, as Shah Alum sent the 
English commander a copy of it; but the 
Nabob of Oude pretended that the coun- 
terpart, which was in his own possession, 
stipulated that the emperor should take 
the field in person, and that, as he had not 
done so, but merely sent Nujeef Khan, 
the whol¢ bargain was broken, and he had 
no right either to spoil or to territory. 
Champion obtained a sight of this curious 
counterpart, and ascertamed, by means of 
the interpreter to his army, that there was 
no such variation in it; and Nujeef Khan 
and others affirmed that the emperor had 
never made such a stipulation even ver- 
bally. Champion would gladly have 
gratified the Mogul at the expense of the 
nabob, whom he so cordially hated; but 
Hastings and the council at Calentta 
decided that the whole of the country 
should and must remain to Sujah Dowla, 
according to their own treaty with him, 
in which the emperor was certainly nei- 
ther named nor thought of. Fyzoola 
Khan collected the greater part of the 
dispossessed, fugitive Rohillas, and took 
up a very strong post near the frontiers 
of the country, expecting to be joined by 
other tribes of the great Afghan family, 
to which he and his Rohillas belonged. 
It was apprehended by Sujah Dowla 
that the Mahrattas would come down also ; 
and his fears induced him to open nego- 
tiations with Fyzoola Khan. This turn 
of affairs was promoted by the temper of 
the English troops, who, disgusted with 
their ally and all his concerns, dispirited 
by long marches, short commons, and the 
total absence of prize-money and of any 
chance of it, were not very anxious to 
attack a bold enemy in a formidable 
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position among rocks and hills, and de- 
fended by trenches, stockades, and other 
works. A treaty was, therefore, harried 
to a conclusion, Fyzoola Khan surrender- 
ing one-half of all his effects to the Nabob 
of Oude, and that nabob granting him a 
jaghire in Rohileund. Some few chiefs 
remained on the frontiers with Fyzoola 
Khan ; but the large majority, with their 
vassals or followers, went into - other 
countrics to seek new settlements with 
sword and spear. The Afghan race 
might almost be said to be rooted out of 
Rohileund. Their entire number pro- 
bably never exceeded 80,000, counting all 
classes, and men, women, and children, 
The Hindu population that remained 
under the rale of the Nabob of Oude was 
estimated at 2,000,000. 

Just as the first Rohilla war came to 
this conclusion, the new constitution, as 
framed by parliament, commenced its 
operation. General Clavering, Mr. Mon- 
son, and Mr. Philip Francis arrived at 
Caleutte (Mr. Barwell, the fourth mem- 
ber, had been in India long before) on 
the 19th of October, 1774. On the fol- 
lowing day the existing government was 
dissolved ‘by proclamation, and the new 
council, consisting of the four gentlemen 
named, and Hastings with the rank of Go- 
vernor-general of Bengal, took possession 
ofits powers. Of his four colleagues Mr. 
Barwell alone was acceptable to Hastings. 
Three seemed to have come with 
predetermination of opposing him in all 
things, an@ one of the three—Francis— 
hated him from the beginning with an 
intensity of which few English natures 
are capable. Hut among the judges who 
had arrived with the members of this new 
council Sir Elijah Impey, the senior in 
rank,.was an old and dear friend of the 
governor-general. They had been school- 
fellows at Westminster. Hastings, de- 
lighted at his appointment, had written 
to Impey—* The news of your appoint- 
ment to preside over the high court of 
justice affords me every cause of satisfac- 
tion without a circumstance of regret to 
allay it. In.truth, my friend, nothing 
else could have reconciled me to that part 
of the act, which, if any latitude is left to 

+ you in its first establishment, may, and I 
am sure will, be made a source of the 


most valuable benefits to this country.” 
The general letter of the court of direc 
tors, which was read at the first meeting of 
the new council, recommended above all 
things unanimity and concord among 
those to whom the powers of the govern= 
ment were delegated: it required them 
to do all in their power to preserve peace 
in India; it required them to meet in 
council twice every week at least; it 
committed to Hastings, as governor-ge- 
neral, the charge of carrying on all cor- 
respondence with the country powers; 
but at the same time it prescribed that 
he should dispatch no letters without the 
previous sanction of the council, and that 
all letters received by him from the 
country powers should be submitted to 
the council at their first mecting: it re- 
commended a careful revision of all the 
Company’s affairs, alliances, counexions, 
&c,, formed or likely to be formed with 
the Indian states in the neighbourhood of 
the three presidencies ; and, as by the act 
they alone had the power of peace or war 
in the country, it exhorted them to be 
careful and cautious in the extreme in 
committing themselves by any alliances, 
or compacts, with the native powers or 
with the Europeans settled in India, 

As the company had fully approved of 
Hastings’s system of letting the lands on 
farm, and of other parts of ‘his fiscal re- 
gulations, the council were instructed to 
leave those things as they were; but the 
directors urged an inquiry into all past 
abuses and oppressions with the view of 
Preventing the possibility of their recur- 
rence. The letter finished, as it began 
with an exhortation to unanimity and 
concord. That unanimity was incom. 
patible with a body so constituted, and 
with tempers, interests, aud views so dia- 
metrically opposed. The temper of Fran- 
cis alone was enough to introduce discord 
into a paradise—and Caleutta was far 
from being any such sojourn of beatified, 
peaceful spirits. Besides, he, and Cla- 
vering, and Monson, who had never been. 
in India before, had come out to detect 
and reform abuses, which the long local 
knowledge of Hastingsand Barwell viewed 
in a different light, or with a better ac- 
quaintance with the primary causes of 
them, and the difficulty of making any 
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suddert change. Correctors of abuses and 
reformers, particularly when deficient in 
information, find more abuses than really 
exist; and no class of men are more in- 
tolerant. Hastings, too, conscious of his 
own superior knowledge of Indian affairs 
and the Indian character, and accustomed 
for some time to an almost undivided 
authority, was not likely to descend very 
willingly from a whole to be only a fifth, 
or to entertain an implicit deference to the 
opinions of men who had passed their lives 
in such a different sphere. The natural 
love of power, and, perhaps, not less, the in- 
timate and unselfish conviction that such a 
system was the only one that could work 
well with the native princes, who had no 
idea of a divided rule, had led him to act 
upon the recommendation of Clive, and, 
at Jeast in his political negotiations, to 
assume a high and almost single authority. 
In conformity with this plan of action he 
had of his own accord appointed his 
friend Middleton to be resident and agent 
at the court of the Nabob of Oude, with 
instructions on all secret and important 
matters to correspond with hhimselt alone, 
without communicating to the council at 
Caleutta, who did uot invariably preserve 
the secrecy considered necessary to the 
success of his schemes and diplomacy.* 
And this was the first point to which 
Francis, Clavering, and Monson directed 
their attack. They demanded that the 
whole of Middleton’s correspondence from 
his first appointment should be laid before 
them, Hastings refused to produce more 
than a part of it, saying that the other 
portions had reference to merely private 
matters or opinions; and hereupon they 
began to assert, by implication, that he 
had embarked in an unnecessary and 
unjustifiable war—the war with the Ro- 
hijlas—for private and sordid motives ; 
and that his whole connexion with Sujah 
Dowla had been a series of bad actions, 
fraud, and selfishness. As far as money 
was concerned, these aspersions were un- 
just to the utmost extent of injustice. 





* Hastings insisted that the immemorial usage 
of the service had left the whole correspondence 
with the country powers in the hands of the 
governor: and that Mr. Middleton in that light 
could only receive his orders from, and address 
his levers to, him. 





Hastings was actually a poorer man now 
than when he quitted his inferior employ- 
ment at Madras in 1771! He had made 
savings and gathered large contributions, 
and perhaps neither the economy nor 
the gain had proceeded upon strict prin- 
ciples of justice ; but he had made them 
solely for the company’s benefit, and 
mostly at the company’s express com- 
mand. He was above the motives im- 
puted to him: he was, as many other men 
have been and are, constitutionally indif- 
ferent to money for himself. 

As Francis—we must put this name 
first, for he was ever the most active and 
by far the most able of the trio—Claver- 
ing, and Monson constituted the majority 
of the council, they assumed all the 
powers of government, and for a time re~ 
duced Hastings, with his adherent Bar- 
well, to the condition of a cypher. Of 
course they soon turned the government 
intoananarchy. They voted the immediate 
recall of Middleton from Oude, although 
Hastings declared that such a measure 
would be attended with the very worst ef- 
fects, as proclaiming to the natives that the 
English authorities were no longer agreed 
among themselves, and that the govern- 
ment of Calcutta was falling into a state 
of revolution. Sujah Dowla, who in truth 
had no conception of a division of power, 
and who had always looktd to Hastings, 
and to none other, was utterly con- 
founded : and when Middleton showed 
him his letter of recall, he, burst into 
tears, regarding it as the beginning of 
hostilities intended against himself. Other 
differences arose daily in the supreme 
il; and Hastings began to complain 
hitterly of the precipitancy and violence 
of the majority. At the beginning of 
December he wrote to one of the most 
powerful members of the court of direc- 
toras—“I am afraid you will see too close 
aresemblance in the disputes in which I 
am engaged to those between our late 
friend (Mr. Vansittart) and his council ; 
but I trust that, by the benefit of his ex- 
ample and my own experience, and by a 
temper which, in spite of nature, I have 
brought under proper subjection, I shall 
be able to prevent the same dreadful 
extremities which attended the former” 
quarrels... Without friends, without 
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any kind of personal interest, I have but 
a discouraging prospect; but 1 am pre- 
pared for the worst, and shall return 
quietly and even contentedly to England 
the moment I hear of my recall, for there 
isno room for palliatives. I hope that my 
reputation will be spared ; butif itis to be 
blackened for the sake of giving a fair 
colour to the severity which is to be ex- 
ercised towards me, I will most certainly 
defend myself, and I am sure that I shail 
be able to do it to the shame of my calum- 
niators.”* And in a letter, dated the 
same day, to Lord North, the English 
premier, he said—* The public dispatches 
will inform yon of the division which 
prevails in our councils. I do not mean 
in this letter to enter into a detail of its 
rise and progress, but will beg leave to 
refer to those dispatches for the particulars, 
and for the defence both of my measures 
and opinions, I shall here only assure 
your lordship that this unhappy difference 
did not spring froin me, and that, had 
General Chuverin g; Mr. Monson, and 
Mr. Francis brought with them the same 
conciliatory spirit which I had adopted, 
your lordship would not have been embar- 
rassed with the appeals of a disjointed 
administration, nor the public business 
here retarded by discordant councils.”+ 
One long-continued cause of quarrel 
was the Rohilla war. The majority de- 
clared that war to be monstrons, and the 
dispossessed and tyrannical tribes to be a 
brave but meek and inoffensive people, 
who had*particular claims on the sym- 
pathies of generous minds. The Rohillas 
were what we have deseribed them; 
and+ to their qualities remain to be 
added those of .craft and treachery in a 
degree excessive even for India, and a 
bloodthirstiness like that of famishing 
tigers. But, though the war was to be 
reprobated and the Rohillas pigied, ¢ 
though Champion and his brigade were 
to be instantly ordered to evacuate Rohila 
eund, the price of the war was to be 
poured into the company’s exchequer, 
the Nabob of Oude was to be made to 
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* Letter to Sulivan. 

+ Letter to Lord North,as given hy Mr. Gleig. 

£ The real objects of pity in Rohilcund were 
rather the poor Hindus than the Rohillas, 


pay to the last rupee of what he had pro- 
mised, and he was to be threatened and 
bullied into earlier payments than he had 
stipulated for. Thus, if they considered 
the war as diabolical work, they could 
stil] love the devil’s money. In vain 
Hastings and Barwell remonstrated and 
protested ; they were but two to three, 
and the determinations of Francis and 
his colleagues were carried forthwith 
into execution. Their behaviour vexed 
and terrified Sujah Dowla, and may have 
contributed to hasten his departure from 
the cares of this world, for he died a few 
months after their arrival, at the very 
beginning of the year 1775, dictating in 
his last moments a letter to Hastings to 
implore his friendship and protection for 
his son. This son, who took the name of 
Asoff-ul-Dowla, succeeded without 0 
sition to Oude and its dependencies, which 
now included the country of the Rohillas. 
The majority in council were as harsh 
towards the son as they had been towards 
the father: they called upon him for 
prompt payment of all that was owing, 
and at the same time they declared that 
their treaty was dissolved by the death 
of the old nabob. Mr. Middleton had 
been succeeded at the court of Oude by 
Mr. Bristow, who took his orders from, 
and acted entirely in the spirit of, Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson. Bristow com- 
pelled the young nabob to accede to a 
treaty which contained as an essential 
article an incomparably more questionable 
arrangement than Hastings’s engagement 
for the expulsion of the Rohillas. By 
this treaty the company guaranteed to 
Asoff-ul-Dowla the possession of Corah 
and Allahabad ; but the nabob, in return, 
ceded to the company the territory of Cheyte 
Sing, the Rajah of Benares, which was 
not his to cede, and which had been solemaly 
guaranteed to the rajah by Hastings. The 
revenue of Cheyte Sing’s territory thus 
alienated was estimated at 22,000,000 of 
rupees; but, as this took nothing out of 
the pocket of the young Nabob of Oude, 
he was bound in the same treaty to dis- 
charge all his father’s debts and engage- 
ments whatsoever with the company, and 
to raise greatly be altewanos to the com- 
's brigade. Hastings indignantly re- 
Ra to sanction this treaty, which never- 
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theless met the warm approbation of the 
court of directors at home, who,.as usual, 
looked at the money clauses without re- 
flecting on the injustice of the conditions, 
or the ability or inability of the young 
nabob to pay. 

The supreme council, as provided by 
the Regulating Act, asserted their autho- 
Tity over the other presidencies, and re- 
quired from each of them a fall report of 
its actual condition, political, financial, 
and commercial, The Political status of 
the presidency of Bombay, which had 
Jong been so quiet and removed from the 
struggles of war, was at this moment as 
troublous as war and politics could make 
it, for the council there had entered upon 
the stormy and incomprehensible sea of 
Mabratta politics, The first temptation 
had been Salsette, that rich island that 
lay in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and that had been coveted for more than 
a hundred years by the English at Bom- 
bay. The directors at home had fully 
partaken in this desire, and in 1769 had 
greatly applauded an attempt made to 
obtain Salsette by negotiation with the 
Mahrattas. In 1773, after various other 
attempts had failed, advantage was taken 
of the confusion and civil war which en- 
sued on the assassination of Narrain Row 
and the election of a new Peishwa; the 
presidency of Bombay dispatched a con- 
siderable force to Salsette, which carried 
the principal fort by assault and then 
took quiet possession of the island. To 
secure this valuable possession, and to 
obtain future advantages and cessions of 
territory in the neighbourhood of Surat, 
the presidency concluded a treaty with 
Ragoba, whom, for the occasion, they 
chose to consider legitimate Peishwa of 
the Mahrattas, who were themselves 
much divided in opinion whether the 
vight or the might lay with Ragoba, or 
Futtee-Sing, or some other Sing or Row, 
and who were cutting one another’s throats 
to decide the question. Ragoba, who 
counted upon English troops and sepoys as 
certain to give him the superiority, made 
a grant of Salsette, Bassein, and other 
places to the presidency ; and the presi- 
dency sent Colonel Keating with 500 
European infantry, 80 European artillery- 
men, 1400 sepoys, and 160 lascars, with 


a field-train and some heavier pieces, to 
assist Ragoba, who had himself a large 
army of horse.* On the 18th of May, 
1775, Keating, on the plain of Arras, re- 
palsed the attack of one of the Mahratta 
confederacies hostile to Ragoba; but he 
Jost a considerable number of men, and 
found his future movements impeded by 
the discontents of the Peishwa’s troops, 
who refused to cross the Nerbuddah until 
they should be paid their arrears, But 
in the month of July, when Ragoba had 
got money and had weakened the hostile 
confederacy by detaching some of its most 
powerful members, the road to Poona, 
which was a kind of Mahratta capital, 
seemed open to him and his English al- 
lies. At this point the supreme council 
at Calcutta judged it proper to strike in; 
and they did so with the same temper 
they had displayed on other occasions. 
They rated members of the council 
of Bombay as if they had been a set of 
clerks or schoolboys; they called them 
to account for daring to enter upon such 
important negotiations and operations 
without their consent and sanction ; they 
ordered them instantly to withdraw their 

and to recall their resident from 
Poona ; and after this they sent an agent 
of their own to undertake treaties and 
pursue a line of policy the very opposite 
to that hitherto pursued. Colonel Upton, 
this new agent, did not reach Poona till 
the end of the year 1775. His instructions 
were to treat with the chiefs of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, which the” supreme 
council considered as likely to be the 
stronger party in the end; but he was also 
furnished with a letter from the council 
to Ragoba, in case he should prove the 
stronger. If the confederacy prevailed 
the letter might be burned, but if they 
should be det then ‘it would serve as 
an introduction to negotiations with Ra- 
goba. But Upton had been only a few 
days at Poona ere he found that the Mah- 
rattas were much in the same uncertain 
state of mind as the supreme couneil. 
“For,” said he, “ the chiefs of this coun- 
try are quite at a Joss which side to take, 
and are waiting to see what the English 





* Forbes, Oriental Memoirs. Mr. Forbes was 
at this time private secretary to Colonel Keating, 
the commanding officer. 
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do.”* The pertinacity of the Mahratta 
chiefs confederated against Ragoba, in 
insisting on the immediate restoration of 
Salsette, Basscin, and all that-had been 
acquired by the recent treaty with Ra- 
goba, removed the doubts and vacilla- 
tions of the supreme council, who finally 
determined that the Peishwa recognised 
by the presidency of Bombay was to be 
recognised hy them also as the rightful 
sovercign, and that the cause of Ragoba 
was to be supported “with the utmost 
vigour, and with a general exertion of the 
whole power of the English arms in In- 
dia.” But Ragoba gained nothing by 
this high-sounding resolution. His ene- 
mies jockeyed him when he thought him- 
self close to the winning-post. Seeing 
that they would not he satisfied with less, 
the confederates agreed to yield Salsette 
and the smal] islands near it, upon which 
the majority of the supreme council agreed 
to abandon the cause of Ragoba and give 
up their claims to Hassein and the other 
territory which the Iawful then and un- 
lawfu) now Peishwa had given to the 
presidency of Bombay as part of the price 
of their assistance. A treaty to this effect 
was concluded by Colonel Upton; and 
then Ragoba, knowing that his life was 
in danger, prayed for an asylum in Bom- 
bay. That presidency granted his prayer, 
but the supreme council sent orders from 
Caleutta that they were not to receive 
him, as such a measure would give um- 
brage to the party with whom the treaty 
had been “concluded; and Ragoba was 
therefore condemned for some time to 
lead a vagabond life. 

While these events were passing in 
Western India, other hosts of Mahrattas 
descended into the valley of the Ganges 
from Agra and Delhi, and plundered the 
more northern parts of the dominions of 
the young Nabob of Oude, who ig de- 
seribed as heing as great a coward as his 
father, and destitute of ability, which his 
father was not. These devastations, which 
went to stop the current of supplics to a 
treasury which the supreme council had 
emptied, were accompanied by ramours 
of a new coalition between the emperor, 

















































the Mahrattas, the Seiks, the Rohillas, 
and other Afghan tribes, for the purpose 
of conquering the whole of Oude. The 
plans adopted by the supreme council to 
break or resist this league were not very 
wise or consistent, and Asoff-ul-Dowla 
owed his safety for the present to quar- 
rels which broke out among the mem- 
bers of the coalition, and to the pove 
and indecision of Shah Alum. In all 
consultations in council the voice the 
least heeded was that of the governor- 
general. Irritated and hopeless of any 
change there, Hastings remitted a load of 
papers, said by him to be complete and 
literal copies of his correspondence with 
Mr. Middleton, to Lord North, in vindi- 
cation of his own character; and an- 
nounced to his friends in England that 
he should certainly return home by the 
next ship unless he received the a: proba~ 
tion of the court of directors to ws past 
conduct. The hostile majority continued 
to heap accusations against him. “ ‘These 
men,” said he, “began their opposition on 
the second day of our meeting. ‘The sym 
toms of it betrayed themselves on the 
very first. They condemned me before 
they could have read any part of the 
ceedings, and all the study of the public 
records since, all the informations they 
have raked up out of the dirt of Calcutta, 
and the encouragement given to the 
greatest villains in the province, are for 
the sole purpose of fin ing grounds to 
vilify my character and undo all the la- 
bours of my government.”* Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson had got hold of 
the great informer or arch-devil of Ben- 
gal, the notorious Nuncomar, and were 
now inciting him to collect evidence and 
bring charges against Ilastings, as Has- 
tings had encouraged him, by command 
of the secret committee of the court of 
directors, to produce charges against Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan.f Knowing as he 
did the depth of the craft and malignity 
of that Hindu’s nature, Hastings had suf- 
ficient reason to feel disquieted. “Nun- 
comar,” said he, “whom I have thus long 
protected and supported, whom against 





+ ® Letter to Sulivan, dated 25th February, 1775, 
as en by Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings. 


* Letter to the council as quoted by Mill, Hist. 
See“aute. pp. 141, 142. 
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my nature I have cherished like a serpent 
till he has stung me, is now in close con- 
nexion with my adversaries, and the 
prime mover of all their intrigues; but 
he will sting them too, or I am mistaken, 
before he quits them. I have expelled 
him from my gates, and while I live will 
never re-admit him.’* At the prompt- 
ing of Nuncomar, Francis and his friends 
called in the further aid of a Hindu 
woman, the Ranee or Rana of Burdwan, 
whom Hastings had turned out of Cal- 
cutta as an intriguing, violent woman. 
The Ranee, with proper assistance, sent 
in circumstantial charges, accusing Hast- 
ings of extorting 1,500,000 rupees; his 
banyan, or native secretary, who was re- 
sident in Burdwan, and others of his ser- 
vants, of extortiug a great deal more; 
the fabulous total being set down by the 
Ranee and her accountants and advisers at 
considerably above nine millions of rupees. 
She produced witnesses to prove some of 
the facts; but they were Indian witnesses, 
and as such entitled to no credit. Upon 
examination the hostile majority felt 
obliged to drop these accusations. Never- 
theless in the presence of Hastings they 
proceeded to vote certain honours and 
distinctions to the Ranee. At this gross 
insult he broke up the council, which as 
its president he conceived he had a clear 
right to do. The trio then passed the 
resolution that a vote of adjournment 
could be passed only by the majority, 
voted one of themselves into the presi- 
dent’s chair, and continued their sittings. 
The next great charge they entertained 
was that Hastings had appropriated to 
himself two-thirds of the salary of the 
Phousdar or governor of Hooghly ~a 
place which had once been held by Nun- 
comar, Hastings was ready to refer this 
business to the English judges, but he 
denied the competency of the council to 
take it up; and it seems to us that no 
man in his senses, however conscious he 
might he of his innocence, would have 
submitted to the judgment of three im- 
placable enemies, who had determined 
that they were omnipotent in their majo- 
rity. He was supported, as on all other 





occasions, by Mr. Barwell. The trio in- 
sisted on the right of proceeding. He then 
declared that he would not sit there to be 
confronted with such vile accusers, or 
suffer a judicial inquiry into his conduct 
at a board of which he was president; 
and as president, as governor-general, he 
again dissolved the council. But one 
of the trio again took the chair, and the 
business was continued by themselves 
when Hastings and Barwell were gone. 
This charge was even worse ‘supported 
than those made by the revengeful Ranee. 
Two letters of most doubtful authenticity 
and two Jndian witnesses were all the 
evidence produced. But other charges 
came flying in to the supreme council, 
for the great informer was indefatigable 
in his calling. “The trumpet,” said 
Hastings, “has been sounded, and the 
whole host of informers will soon crowd 
to Calcutta with their complaints and 
ready depositions. Nuncomar holds his 
durbar in complete state, sends for zemin- 
dars and their vakeels, coaxing and 
threatening them for complaints, which 
no doubt he ‘will get in abundance, de- 
sides what he forges himself. The system 
which they have laid down for conduct- 
ing their affair is, as I am told, after this 
manner. The General rummages the 
consultations for disputable matter, with 
the aid of old Fowke. Colonel Monson 
receives, and I have been assured de- 
scends even to solicit, accusations. Fran- 
cis writes.” [And with what gall the pen 
of Junius could write, or, if there be an 

unconvinced of the identity, what gall 
Francis put in his avowed letters, pamph- 
lets, and speeches, is pretty well known.] 
“Goring is employed as their agent with 
Mohammed Reza Khan, and Fowke with 
Nuncomar. ...... Was it for this that 
the legislature of Great Britain formed 
this-new system of government for Ben- 
gal, and armed it with powers extending 
to every part of the British empire in 
India?’* Three or four days after writ- 
ing these words Hastings informed the 
same correspondents that one of the prin- 
cipal native witnesses had waited upon 
him and affirmed with the most solemn 





* Letter to Sulivan, dated 25th February, 1775, 


as given by Gleig, Memoira of Warren Hastings. 


* Letter to Mr. Graham and Colonel Mac 
Leane, dated 25th March, 1775,as given by Gleig. 
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asseverations that Nuncomar, Mr. Fowke, 
and others, were guilty of conspiracy 
against him ; that this native had offered 
to produce evidence to that effect ; and 
that, consequently, he (Hastings) had re- 
solved on the prosecution of Fowke, Nun- 
comar, and the rest. And he aceord- 
ingly sought redress from the judges of 
the newly elected supreme court, where 
his friend and schoolfellow Impey pre- 
sided. The judges, after a long exami- 
nation of the case, made Nuncomar and 
Fowke give bail, and bound over the 
governor-general to prosecute them for 
a conspiracy, Immediately after this 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and 
Mr. Francis made a visit of honour to 
‘Nuncomar, a compliment which had never 
been paid him before either by them- 
selves or by the members of any preced- 
ing administration. 
But on the lith of March, a month 
revious to his appearance before the 
judges, and a week or ten days previous 
to the visit of the native witness to 
Hastings, the great informer had accused 
the governor-general of procuring the 
acquittal of Mohammed Keza Khan and 
Shitab Roy for large sums of money ; and 
had further accused him of accepting or 
extorting more than three millions and a 
half of rupees for the appointment of the 
Begum and of Nuncomar’s own son Goor- 
dass. These charges had all the wild- 
ness of an Oriental fiction; but the majo- 
rity had not only determined that they 
should bé' discussed, but had even, upon 
evidence which ought not to have been 
allowed to injure the character of a dog, 
declared Hastings guilty of one fraction 
of them, and called upon him to refund 
two lacs of rupees, not, however, to the 
Begum at Moorshedabad, from whom it 
was said he had received them, but to the 
company’s treasury at Calentta! , The 
visit of the trio was intended to support 
~—what the mighty Himalaya itself could 
not have propped up—the character and 
veracity of Nuncomar, and to intimate 
that the governor-general's proceedings 
with the judges were intended to get rid 
of a troublesome witness whom Hastings 
had refused to meet in the council-chamg, 
ber, or to answer, The war was thus 
widened, inasmuch as the majority of the 
supreme council considered the majo- 


rity of the supreme court of justice as the 
allies and confederates of the governor- 
general and Mr. Barwell. The Begum, 
who had denied a letter said to be hers 
and produced in evidence against Hast- 
ings, was set down as another enemy by 
the trio, who determined to deprive her 
of the care of her son the young nabob, 
and of the management of his household. 
and sixteen annual lacs. Every way the 
battle thickened and became a combat & 
outrance, in which all the generous feel- 
ings of the national character seem to 
have been suppressed by all the English 
part of the combatants. 

The charge presented against Nunco- 
mar and Mr. Joseph Fowke, and for 
which they had been held to bail, was 
simply that they had headed a conspiracy 
and forced a native to write a petition 
against the governor-general and some of 
his servants; but another and a far more 
serious charge, which had long been hang- 
ing over the head of the rajah, now burst 
upon him like a thunder-clap. About 
five years before the arrival of Sir Elijah 
Impey and the new English court, which 
was bound by the Regulating Act to ad- 
minister justice according to the law of 
Hngland, Nuncomar had been charged 
with the crime of forgery by one Mohun: 
persaud, a native and a Hindu like himself. 
‘The dark business had been taken up in 
the Mayor’s court at Calcutta, over which 
Hastings then presided. This court, ac- 
cording to an act of George IJ., was bound. 
to adininister English law; but no proper 
Judges or law-officers were appointed then, 
either by the crown or by the company ; 
the governor's functionaries made a med- 
ley of English law, Hindu law, and Mo- 
hammedan law ; and the governor him- 
self often interfered in the proceedings 
and decisions of the court. This Mayor's 
court considered the charge so grave, and 
the evidence so good, that it arrested and 
committed Nuncomar ; but Hastings, who 
had been ordered by the seeret committee 
of the court of directors to avail himself 
of the services of Nuncomar, ordered 
that the then half-convicted villain should 
be released, and the Mayor's court had 
released Nuncomar accordingly. As there 
was then uo other criminal court to resort 
to but this one in which Hastings pre- 
sided, and as Hastings had interposed 
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between the law and the offender, neither 
the prosecutor Mohunpersaud nor any 
other native took further steps, or could 
have taken them before the arrival of the 
supreme court. Besides, the forged in- 
strument was kept in the Mayor's court, 
and could not be procured from thence, 
Hastings, who evidently feared Nunco- 
mar almost as much as he hated hin— 
Hastings, who knew by experience the 
malice, ingenuity, falsehood, and remorse- 
lessness of the Hindu, and the little trust 
to be put in the candour, wisdom, and 
justice of the court of directors, may 
very possibly have kept this forged docu- 
ment as a shield of defence for himself, 
and as a cutting sword against Nunco- 
mar: but with this intention, or with this 
retention of the document by Hastings’s 
Mayor’s court, the new supreme court, 
over which Sir Elijah Impey presided, 
had nothing to do, The supreme court 
sat for the first time towards the end of 
October, 1774. The records and papers 
of the Mayor’s court were demanded, and 
were delivered up to it. Among the 

wpers was found the document wherein 

uncomar was alleged to have committed 
his act of forgery. The supreme court 
restored the document to the party enti- 
tled to it, thus putting that party in a 
condition to proceed against the ‘rajah. 
This, it must be attentively noted, was 
months before Nuncomar, under the en- 
couragement of Francis, Clavering, aud 
Monson, preferred his charges against 
Hastings. It seems proved by every pos- 
sible variety of evidence that the supreme 
court could neither have tried the forgery 
case sooner than it did nor later than it 
did; and that, with the startling coin- 
eidence of time and facts (which years 
afterwards was turned to such account by 
Francis and the other numerous enemies 
of Hastings aud Impey, and which made 
so deep an impression on the public mind. 
in England), proceeded from natural and 
almost inevitable causes and circum- 
stances, over which neither the supreme 
court collectively, nor Sir Elijah Impey 
individually, had any sort of control. It 
further appears that Impey, though sub- 
sequently selected out of that body as the 
sole object of prosecution, had Jess to do 
with the measures which preceded the 
trial and condemnation of Nuncomar 





than any one of the four members of 
the supreme court. Judge Chambers did 
indeed s t that the indictment should 
be laid under an act of Queen Elizabeth, 
when forgery was not held as a capital 
offence; but the other three judges all 
agreed that the said act of Elizabeth was 
obsolete; that the act of George IT. and 
the Regulating Act left them no choice, 
binding them to administer English law 
in Calcutta as it was administered in 
England ; and that, therefore, the indict- 
ment of Nuncomar must be laid under the 
act which made forgery an offence punish- 
able with death. The whole amount of 
Chambers’s difference of opinion was this, 
and no more. This old associate of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson sat on the bench during 
the whole trial, concurred in the sentence, 
and approved of whatever was done. It 
was not Impey, but Judge Lemaistre, who 
issued the warrant upon which Nuncomar 
was arrested and thrown into the common 
prison of Calcutta, Nuncomar’s arrest 
was on the 6th of May, 1775, when the 

rty injured by the forger had repro- 

uced the charge—according to some 
at the secret instigation of Hastings; ac- 
cording to others, from there now seem- 
ing, for the first time, to be a prospect 
of obtaining inpartial justice. On the 
goth of May, three days after Nunco- 
mar’s imprisonment, Francis, Clavering, 
and Monson, by their right as a ma- 
jority, dismi the Begum from her 
office, and gave it to Nuncomar’s son 
Goordass, who hitherto had Geen acting 
under her, And, as if to show their con- 
tempt for the judges of the supreme court, 
or to influence opinion by testifying still 
farther their esteem for the greatest scoun- 
drel in all India, the trio visited Nunco- 
mar in his prison, going thither with 
pomp and preparation, and the General 
(Clavering) being attended by his aide- 
de-camp Captain Thornton. “ The visit 
to Nuncomar,” said Hastings, “when he 
was to be prosecuted for a conspiracy, 
and the elevation of his son when the 
old gentleman was in gaol and in a fair 
way to be hanged, were bold expedients. 
I doubt if the people in England will 

ipprove of such barefaced declarations of 

eir connexions with such a scoundrel, 
or such attempts to impede and frustrate 
the course of justice. Neither can I sup- 
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pose that the dismission of Munny Begum, 
for the sake of carrying a point of party 
with which she has no concern, will be 
thought consistent with justice, honour, 
or common decency.”* These reproaches 
were well grounded—in each particular 
the conduct of the trio was indefensible, 
gross, indecent—but it was indecent too, 
it was horrible in Hastings, considering 
the position in which he stood relatively 
to Nuncomar, and his own rank and sta- 
tion in India, to hint at the gibbet before 
the man was tried. 

On the 18th of May Hastings revoked 
a discretionary power he had given his 
friends and agents in England, Mr. 
Graham aud Colonel Mac Leane, in let- 
ters: dated the 27th of March, declaring 
that, whatever advices the first packet 
from Leadenhall-street might bring, he 
was resolved to stay where he was “to 
see the issue of his appeal, believing it 
impossible that men whose actions were 
so frantic could be permitted to remain 
in charge of so important a trust.”+ The 
trio made a great show of wrath at the 
arrest and imprisonment of the great in- 
former, a degradation awful in Brahmins’ 
eyes, and to which no native of his rank 
had ever been subjected: they remon- 
strated, they interfered with the judges, 
and the judges told them to attend to 
their own business. The trio then pro- 
tested against the right of the judges to 





* Letter to Graham and Mre Leaue, dated 
18th May, ki75. 

+ Letter as given by Gleig. Hastings adds, 
“Good God! what will be suid if it be asked 
with authority what the council of India have 
done with the vast powers which were assigned 
them? In the course of the last seven months they 
have worried their chief, and kept every office and 
business of the state wholly impeded.” Ina preced. 
ing letter be says thus ubsolutely nothing had been 
doue in the way of business for the last six months, 
except the very littie which the majority of the 
eouncil had allowed him to do himself gt the 
revenue board. ‘To Lord North he wrote on the 
27th of March, the same“day on which he sent the 
discretionary power to Graham and Mac Leane 
—‘1 now most earnestly entreat that your lord- 
ship—for on you, I presume, it finally rests— 
will free me from the state I am iu, either by 
my immediate recall, or by the confirmation of the 
truat and authority of which you have hitherto 
thought me deserving...,..The meanest drudge, 
who owes his daily subsistence to daily labour, enz 
joys condition of happiness compared to mine, 
while I um doomed to share the responsibility of 
measures of which I disapprove, and to be aa idle 
spectator of the ruin which I cannot avert.” 1 








commit on any such charge; and de- 
manded that Nuncomar should be liber- 
ated on bail. The judges replied that 
forgery was a capital crime, and not bail- 
able, by the laws of England ; that by the 
last act the laws of England were esta- 
blished in Calcutta, and consequently that 
the prisoner must remain ix gaol until the 
day of trial. When that black day arrived, 
Nuncomar was brought before thesupreme 
court and a jury of Iinglishmen. A native 
merchant of Calcutta, the original ac» 
ecuser, and other witnesses, deposed to 
facts, and there was an accumulation of 
evidence to prove that, six years before, 
the prisoner had committed’ forgery on, 
or in, a private bond. Nuncomar bad. 
witnesses to swear against nearly every- 
thing that the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion swore to, so that the deliberations 
of the jury were little more than a weigh- 
ing of probabilities and chances as to the 
side where the perjury lay. The great 
informer’s knowledge ‘and tactics did not 
extend beyond this producing of wituesses, 
who were always to be bought by any 
party who had money or power, and for 
the prosecution as well as for the defence ; 
but he was assisted by counsel—by two 
English barristers—and so far from being 
unacquainted with the nature of the En; 

lish laws relating to forgery, and with 
the dangerous predicament in which he 
stood, he was very well informed as to 
those laws, and knew perfectly well that 
life and death depended upon the verdict 
of the jury. In fact the particular law 
in question, as well as other criminal 
laws of England, had been applied in 
Caleutta before the establishment of the 
supreme court, and before the passing 
of the Regulating Act, which did but 
confirm and provide for the due execu- 
tion of the Act of Geo. II. (which Act 
declared the law of England to be the 
Jaw of Caleutta and of our other actual 
possessions in India). As far back as 
1764 one Raddachund Mettre, a Hindu 
of rank like Nuncomar, had been con- 
demned to death for forgery ; and, though 
he had received the king’s pardon, other 
natives had been hanged for the same 
crime years before the trial and conviction 
of Nuncomar.* Nuucomar’s witnesses 





* Examination of Mr. Burwell on Hastings’'s 
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were outnumbered by the witnesses for 
the prosecution, among whom were in- 
eluded most of the principal native in- 
habitants of Calcutta. The deed now 
produced in court was held to be a damn- 
ing proof of guilt; and the whole tenor 
of the man’s life was against him. All 
the judges concurred ; the jury returned 
a plain and unqualitied verdict of guilty; 
and Sir Elijah Impey, as the organ of 
the court, pronounced sentence of death. 
When Raddachund Mettre lay under sen- 
tence of death for forgery, the principal 
native inhabitants of Calcutta drew up 
and signed an earnest petition in his fa- 
vour; but mow no such step was taken by 
the natives; neither the Hindus nor the 
Mahommedans, neither the English resi- 
dents of the Francis party nor those of the 
Hastings party recommended the prisoner 
to mercy, or prayed for a suspension of the 
execution ; the only party or person that 
petitioned for Nuncomar was Nuncomar 
himself, and his petition was never pre- 
sented to the judges, but was burned by 
the hands of the common hangman as a 
libel on the supreme court—and this 
burning was done not by order of the su- 
preme court, who never saw the petition ; 
not by order of Hastings, who could carry 
no measure; bat by the trio, Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson, who controlled 
everything that was done in council, 
and who were pretending to be ex- 
tremely anxious to save and serve the 
rajah! These men had seized upon all the 
powers of government; they had repeat- 
edly set the authority of Hastings at de- 
fiance, voting another president to fill his 
chair; they had interfered in matters of 
far greater import; they had broken 
treaties and alliances of his making; and 
had made treaties and compacts of their 
own; they had declared to his own face 
and to the court of directors, and still 
higher authorities at home, that Hastings 
was an embezzler, a plunderer, a conspi- 
rator, and that they believed him to be 
capable of the darkest crimes, and Nun- 
comar wholly innocent of the two charges 
~—of the conspiracy on which he was 
admitted to bail, and of the forgery for 
which he was to be hanged ;—they con- 








trisl. Mr. Barwell deposed that he had himself 
presided in the court which condemued these men. 


tinued to defy his authority after the 
event, as before it ; and everything goes to 
prove that if they had been seriously bent 
on preserving the old rajah’s life they 
might have preserved it. If they had 
been animated by the generous feelings 
and the enthusiastic regard for justice 
which Francis afterwards laid claim to 
for himself and his colleagues, they would 
have risked hostile collision and actual 
civil war in the streets of Calcutta rather 
than have permitted the execution. In 
a very short time they did risk that ex- 
tremity. In the present case they scem 
to have felt that the death of Nuncomar 
would give them the opportunity of pro- 
claiming to the world (unacquainted with 
the particulars) that Hastings had pre- 
cipitated the arrest, trial, and execution 
of a troublesome witness whose charges 
he could not answer, in order to terrify 
other, witnesses from appearing against 
him, And to this account they certainly 
began to turn the old rajah as soon as he 
was dead. 

We reserve any further remarks upon. 
this trial and execution for a future 
period, when we will take a compre-~ 
hensive view of the whole subject: for 
the present it will suffice to say that Nun- 
comar was left for immediate execution, 
and that he was hanged on the 5th of 
August, 1775.* 


* When we first wrote the first part of these 
ju proceedings, we were deceived by the 
trast we placed on the autbority of cestain writers 
who were supposed to be well acquainted with the 
whole subject, and who ouglit certainly to have 
been so from the position they had occupied and 
the opportunities they had enjoyed. An attentive 
reconsideration of the subject, with an examina- 
tion of documents both printed and manuscript, 
have convinced us that our trust was misplaced. 
Hence the important alteratious in our present 
text, We have now before us a great Lody of 
Indian correspondence, comprising many original 
letter? of Sir Silijah Impey, and many letters of 
Mr. Hastings, not published in Mr. Gieig's Lite 
of the Governor-General, We have also in our 
possession ‘MS. Notes and Documents relating 
to the Administration of Justice in India by Sir 
at Impey, from 1774 to 1784, compiled trom. 
original letiers, official vouchers, and other au- 
thentic sources, by his sun Elijah Barwell Impey, 
Esq., M.A., Facitlty Student of Christ Church, 
Oxtord. In answer to the misstatements of T. B. 
Macaulay, Esq.’ 

‘And, in’ nearly every instante, we have com- 
pared the copies, extracts, Ke. contained in this 
Imanuscript with the original documents. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tar majority of the council knew nothing 
if they did not know the conduct of Nun- 
comar towards Mohammed Reza Khan, 
yet they had supported and courted the 
old Hindu notwithstanding those transac- 
tions. Now, however, that the Hindu 
was hanged, they chose to consider his 
tal as the thost trustworth: a = 

ngal; and they propose at he 
should have not only the charge of the 
young nabob’s household instead of 

oordass, whom they themselves haf so 
recently promoted, but also the higher 
office of dewan, which he had held pre- 
viously to his downfall and arrest in 1772. 
They proposed that he should have the 
superintendence of the native penal courts 
as the naibs had had before, and that the 
Nizamut Adaulut should be removed from 
Calcutta back to Moorshedabad. This 
latter measure went wholly to destroy the 
achievement which Hastings had so much 
prided himself upon, and which he con- 
sidered indispensable to the preservation 
of the English govornment in Bengal ; 
but the three against two carried their 
proposals into execution by right of their 
majority, and in contempt of the opinion 
and remonstrances of the governor-general. 
In the same temper the trio proceeded to 
condemn and destroy Hastings’s receutly 
introduced system of revenue and finance, 
asystem not without faults, but freer from 
them than the practice which had preceded 
it, and far Jess tyrannical than the old 
plan of collection under the native princes. 
Hastings sent home complaints and repre+ 
sentations, but these now were more fre- 
quently addressed to the prime minister 
than to the court of directors, of whose 
opinion and approbation he was long un- 
certain, as he reasonably might be, seeing 
with what rapidity they could change 
their plans, and with what ease they 





could condemn in one dispatch what 
they had approved of and applauded in 
another, He continued to represent that 
his arms were tied, and that the greater 
part of the public business was at a stand- 
still; that the judges of the supreme court 
were insulted and outraged by the ma- 
jority of the council, and were ouly hin- 
dered from coming to an open rupture by 
his endeavours, and their own regard to 
public order, 

Francis, who led Clavering and Monson 
by the nose, and speechified and wrote 
them out of their senses, was not a man. 
to care much for the sbarp horns of this 
dilemma. If Mohammed Reza Khan was 
worthy of trust, honour, and employment, 
then was Nuncomar, who had ‘sworn 
against his life, the worst of villains; if 
Nuncomar was worthy of the pathy 
which had been bestowed apon hin, and 
of the visits of honour paid to him in his 
prison by the members of the council, 
then was it monstrous in the same men to 
court, applaud, and promote his life-long 
rival and foe, Mohammed Reza Khan, as 
soon as Nuncomar was hanged. We 
have not been over lenient to Hastings in 
dealing with the manner in which he 
executed the dishonouring and iniquitous 
orders received from Leadenhall-street ; 
but we conceive that it would be a gigantic 
mistake to admit that Francis had purer 
motives or a more delicate conscience 
than the governor, or to believe that those 
who became the censors and afterwards 
the public accusers of Warren Hastings 
were not quite capable of doing worse 
things than any he did, and that too from 
mean and personal motives, which never 
influenced the conduct of the governor. 
Their conduct with regard to Oude, and 
the whole course of their policy during 
the short time of their pre-potency, totally 
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disprove their claims to moderation, mag- 
nanimity, and justice. If they opposed 
the extension of the war with the Afghan 
tribes, with the Mahrattas or other native 
powers, they avowedly did so not from 
any sense of its injustice, but from their 
own untanly fears and selfish calcula- 
tions that the war would cost more than 
the prizes of victory would be worth, if, 
contrary to their deep-rooted belief, victory 
should attend upon the bold plans of 
Hastings. Without being at war they 
would fain have made all the subjected 
and allied parts of India pay war-taxes, 
even as they exacted them from the young 
Nabob of Oude. While the governor was 
spending in the -public service the small 
private fortune he had accumulated during 
his long residence in India, and from ser- 
vices which for many years had never 
been unattended by excessive toil and by 
great personal danger, Philip Francis, a 
man new to the country, who had never 
known either toil or danger, was hoard- 
ing and scraping, jobbing and speculating, 
and resorting to all those means suggested 
by a keen intellect, and by the passion of 
avarice, which enabled him to return to 
Europe with a wry large fortune.? 

But on the 25th of September, 1776, 
the majority was reduced to an equality 
by the death of Colonel Monson, There 
thus rémained only two on either side, 
but the casting-vote of the governor-gene- 
ral gave him the superiority. “It has 
restored me the constitutional authority 
of my station,” he wrote the very next 
day to the minister, “but without ab- 
solute necessity I shall not think it pro- 
per to use it with that effect which I 
should give it were I sure of support from 
home.” It appears, however, that he 
at once used his re-acquired authority 
with boldness and effect, deciding all 
measures by his casting-vote, and leaving 
Clavering and Francis to declaim and 
protest as they had recently left him to 
do, They had, however, sufficient influ- 
ence in the court of directors to procure 
astrong reprimand. On the 4th of July, 
1777, the directors wrote: — “To our 
concern we find that no sooner was our 
council reduced, by the death of Colonel 
Monson, to a number which rendered the 
president’s casting-vote of consequence to 





him, than he exercised it to invest him- 
self with an improper degree of power in 
the business of the revenue, which he 
could never have expected from other 
authority.” But the storm in Leadenhall- 
street did not disperse with this little 
gale. It will be remembered that Hast- 
ings, ina moment of despair, had an- 
nounced to his friends Graham and 
Mace Leane that he thought of resigning. 
Colonel Mac Leane, after keeping the let- 
ter by him for many months, showed it to 
the chairman, deputy-chairman, and an- 
other director, and upon their report the 
resignation was formally accepted and a 
successor to Hastings was chosen in the 
person of Mr. Wheler. Further, the 
court resolved that General Clavering, as 
senior member of the council, should 
oceupy the chair till Mr. Wheler arrived. 
This new-named governor-gencral was 
even presented to the king and accepted 
as such. The news of these proceedings 
reached Calcutta and threw everythin 

into fresh confusion. Hastings declari 

that the court of directors could not ac- 
cept what he had never given; that his 
letter about resigning had been revoked 
by a subsequent letter; that Colonel 
Mac Leane had no authority to show a 
letter written in the confidence of friend- 
ship, and expressive merely of the feel- 
ings of the moment; that nothing in that 
letter amounted to a tender of his resigna- 
tion, and that, even if it had contained 
anything of that sort, it was annulled by 
the second letter, written not many weeks 
after, and strongly declaring his intention 
to remain at his post. He refused to 
submit to General Clavering’s taking the 
chair, and he summoned the council to 
assemble under his own /presidency as 
before. On the other hand, Clavering 
insisted on his right, and summoned the 
council in his own name. Barwell at- 
tended the summons of Hastings, Francis 
that of Clavering ; and thus there were 
two councils or parties, each claiming the 
supreme authority. The general and 
Francis met at the usual council-table ; 
Hastings and Barwell at the board of * 
revenue. The general immediately pro- 
ceeded to take the oaths as governor- 
general ad interim, and to deliberate and 
preside, Hastings requested the judges 
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of the supreme court to attend him at the 
yevenue-board to give him their opinion. 
The judges met immediately, but to no 
urpose; for the general had got posses- 
Fon of all the dppatches from Europe, 
and refused to deliver them up. Hastings 
assured the judges, in writing, that if, 
upon inspection of the papers, they should 
d any act of his from which his resig- 
nation could be deduced, he would imme- 
diately vacate the chair, Clavering and 
Francis then enclosed copies of some of 
the dispatches upon which, they said, 
their claims were indubitably and im- 
movably grounded: they did not offer to 
abide by the decision of the judges, but 
they agreed to suspend the execution of 
their ordérs as a council till the judges 
had given their opinion. In the mean 
while Clavering demanded the keys of 
the fort and treasury, and wrote a getter 
to the commandant of the fort requiring 
his obedience ; and Hastings, not idle, 
clenched the keys with a firmer grasp, 
Sent opposite orders to the commandant, 
and showed the futlest determination of 
meeting force by force. The sword of 
civil war seemed half unsheathed. Bat 
the qiilitary man cooled at the sight of 
this unexpected boldness in the civilian. 
The judges were most decisively and 
unanimously of opinion that it would be 
illegal in General Clavering to assume 
the chair or otherwise persevere in his 
course ; and thereupon both the general 
and Francis succumbed and wrote a letter 
to the judges agreeing to acquiesce in 
their judgment, Francis, however, ab- 
sented himself when the council met 
under the spresidency of Hastings, and 
would not apologise for his absence. 
With his decided majority, that is to 
say himself, with his casting vote, and 
Mr. Barwell against General Clavering, 
Hastings now carried a resolution that 
the general, by taking the oaths as 
governor-general, &c., had actually ?a- 
cated his seat as senior counsellor, and 
could no longer sit at the board in any 
capacity. But here the judges refused to 
go along with him, and Hastings was 
compelled to submit to a compromise dic- 
tated by the judges. The hostile parties 
consented to refer their several claims to 
England for decision, and in the mean 
VOL. 1. 





time to leave everything at Calcutta as it 
stood before the arrival of the packet.* 

Mr. Middleton was sent again to reside 
at Oude, and Mr. Bristow, who had been 
nominated by the trio, was recalled; Mr, 
Francis Fowke, the son of Mr. Joseph 
Fowke, was recalled from Benares, and 
other changes were made in favour of 
Hiastings’s friends. Colonel Monson’s 
place in the council was soon supplied 
by Mr. Wheler, who, though he came 
out as governor-general, consented to fill 
an inferior post, and commonly voted 
with Francis; but before that party could 
recover their confidence it was again re- 
duced to a minority by the loss of General 
Clavering. On the 20nd of November, 
1777, Hastings wrote to a private friend : 
—* The death of Sir John Clavering has 
produced a state of quiet in our councils 
which I shall endeavour to preserve 
daring the remainder of the time which 
may be allotted to me, The interests of 
the company will benefit by it; that is to 
say, they will not suffer, as they have 
done, by the effects of a divided admi- 
nistration,” 

It was high time that there should be 
more unanimity, for danger was approach- 
ing on various sides. Most of the Mah- 
ratta chiefs who had_been parties to the 
treaty with Colonel Upton were already 
weary of their bargain; fresh intrigues 
and combinations were forming at Poona, 
and a French ship had put into one of the 

fahratta ports, and a French agent was 
reported to be living at Poona and exer- 
cising great influence in that capital. 
The war in our American colonies was 
raging, and, as Frenchmen of name and 
rank were taking part in it without any 
declaration of war from the court of Ver- 
sailles to the court of St. James's, it was 
not imagined that the French would be 
very scrupulous in India, where, in fact, 
they had never once ceased their intrigues 
since the treaty of Paris had restored 
Pondicherry and allowed them their fac- 
tory at Chandernagore. Besides, every 
letter from England complained of the 
‘interference of France in the American 
quarrel, and announced hostilities with 
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that power as inevitable. The presidency 
of Bombay, who were nearest to the scene 
of Mabratta intrigue, and likely to be 
most affected by it, wrote alarming letters 
to the supreme council at Calcutta, and 
recommended a new alliance with Ragoba, 
in order to anticipate the designs of the 
French and the Mahratta chiefs. They 
were eager for the recovery of Bassein 
aud the other territory which had sbeen 
given up by Colonel Upton; and their 
last advices informed them that the court 
of directors disapproved in toto of that 
treaty, and thought that much more ad- 
vantageous terms, 7. ¢. more territory and 
more revenue, might have been secured 
by supporting Ragoba. Hastings, too, 
disapproved that treaty—the work of 
Clavering, Monsop, and Francis—which 
he would have prevented at the time if 
he had been able. The Mahrattas had 
scarcely performed one article of it when 
the Chevalier de St. Lubin arrived at 
Poona with letters and presents from 
Louis XVI. The governor-general, who 
had long been accustomed to reflect on 
the best means the English possessed of 
defending their Indian empire, and the 
most likely means the French had for 
recovering their ascendancy, had come to 
the conclusion that our greatest danger 
would proceed from a union of the French 
with the Mahrattas, and that any attempt 
of that kind ought to be met on the in- 
stant, and, if possible, prevented by arms, 
jeagues, combinations, by the utmost 
exercise of our power and policy. At 
this critical juncture he received intelli- 
gence that there was a fresh quarrel 
among the Mahratta chiefs at Poona, who 
constituted a sort of regency; and that a 
powerful faction headed by Baboo had 
resolved to declare for Ragoba, and had 
actually applied to the English at Bombay 
for assistance. It appeared also that the 
presidency of Bombay had committed 
itself to this party by promises or en- 
couragements, and that its territories 
would be in danger if the faction opposed 
to Baboo and Ragoba should prevail in 
this new contest. 

Without hesitation Hastings proposed 
in council that every assistance should be 
given in men and money, and that an 
army should be sent from Calcutta to 





Bombay. He was supported by Barwell, 
and opposed by Francis and Wheler, who 
protested as usual; but, as usual, the 
governor-general’s casting vote settled 
the matter. Ten lacs of rupees were 
immediately: sent to Bombay by bills; 
and on the 23rd of February orders were 
issued for assembling an army at Culpec, 
on the east bank os the Hooghly river, 
and about thirty-three miles in a straight 
line below Calcutta. There then arose a 
fresh dispute in council as to the properest 
way of sending these troops on their long 
journey : if they went by sea they would 
have to go round nearly the whole of the 
immense peninsula of India, and it was 
not the proper season for such a voyage, 
nor were there transports to carry the 
troops, or ships of war to give them con- 
voy: to make such a march by land was 
a bold idea that had not yet presented 
itself to the mind of any Anglo-Indian, 
soldier or statesman; but Hastings, who 
had studied the capabilities of the native 
Soca, who had a high reliance on their 
steadiness and powers of endurance, and 
who had long wished for an opportunity 
to show the might of the Company to some 
of the princes aud potentates of the inte- 
rior, who, from the remoteness of their 
situation, had hitherto remained strangers 
to it, or but very insufficiently informed 
upon it, after consulting with some officers, 
confidently proposed the land march right 
across the peninsula—-a peninsula vast 
enough to be called a continent—through 
the hostile and unknown regions that in- 
tervened between the banks of the Ganges 
and the Gulf of Cambay. Francis and 
Wheler again protested: according to 
some accounts, even his constant echo, 
Barwell, was silent or doubtful on this 
occasion, and Hastings ordered the ha- 
zardous march on his own responsibility.* 
The army was composed of six native 
battalions, a corps of native cavalry, fur- 
nisned by the Nabob of Oude, and a 
company of native artillery, altogether 





© Captain Williams, of the Bengal army, His- 
torical Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Bengal Native Infantry, from its frat formation 
in 1757 to 1796.—Hastings, however, says in his 
letters that Mr. Barwell, whose advice he had 
taken in all his measures, concurred also in this, 
while Francis and Wheler opposed and protested. 
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amounting to 103 European officers, 
6624 native troops, with 31,000 followers, 
including the bazar, carriers of baggage, 
servants of officers, and families of sepoys ; 
and this host had to march upwards of 
1000 miles through countries where nearly 
every kind of obstacle had to be overcome. 
The command was intrusted to Colonel 
Leslie, who did not prove worthy of exe- 
eating so daring and brilliant a conception. 
Except the officers, there were no British 
or Europeans of any other nation. The 
army began its march on the 12th of June, 
1778; and it had not proceeded far when 
a letter from Mr. Baldwin, the English 
consul at Cairo, brought to Caleutta the 
news that war had been declared both in 
London and Paris. Francis and Wheler 
then insisted that the army should be re- 
called, as they considered that Bengal was 
as likely to be attacked by the French as 
Bombay, and as some great difficulties 
were already presenting themselves to 
the advance of the troops; but Hastings 
insisted that the army should go on, and 
that the river Hooghly, Calcutta, and 
Bengal could be very well defended with- 
out it, Clive himself could not have 
kicked down obstacles and projected de- 
lays, or have acted in all respects with 
more determination than did Hastings on 
this trying occasion. He seized Chander- 
nagore, w ich had not been re-fortified, 
and all the French factories in Bengal : 
he sent orders to the presidency of M: 
to occupy Pondicherry instantly—but, in 
infraction of the last treaty of peace, Pon- 
dicherry had been re-fortified, and could 
not be taken without a desperate siege: 
. he threw up strong works near Calcutta; 
and, still further to impede the approach 
to that capital, he collected a vast number 
of vessels of all kinds, shapes, and rig- 
gings, and improvised a regular marine 
establishment; he raised. nine new bat- 
talions of sepoys and a numerous corps of 
native artillery ; and, being thus perfectly 
at ease in this quarter, he directed his 
attention tothe westward, to the march 
of the army and to the proceedings at 
Poona and Bombay. 

Previously to the first move of the 
troops he had sent letters and presents to 
several of the native princes through 
whose territories the army must pass; he 





had almost settled the preliminaries of a 
treaty and close alliance with the Mah- 
ratta ruler, or Rajah, of Berar, whose ter- 
Titories were most extensive and about 
midway between the Bay of Bengal and 
the western coast, and whose power and 
consideration were equal to those enjoyed 
by “any Mahratta prince of the time. 
Colonel Leslie had been instructed to 
conciliate and captivate the goodwill of 
the rulers and people of all the districts 
through which his line of march lay; 
but, as he was to go on at all events, he 
was to fight his way where he could not 
Win it by gentle means. The army met 
with a feeble resistance in crossing the 
river Jumna from a Mahratta chief called 
Ballajee. This chief also engaged the 
young Rajah of Bondilcund to oppose it, 
and as the forces advanced in Bondil- 
cund they were frequently harassed and 
occasionally saw their supplies of pro- 
visions intercepted; but a spirited and 
successful attack made on their principal 
post, not far from Chatterpoor, com- 
pletely disconcerted the rajah and Bal- 
lajee, and compelled them to retire to a 
respectful distance. After this action 
Leslie was joined by an elder brother of 
the rajah, who laid ‘claim to his throne, 
and by several other Bondilennd chiefs— 
for, iy where they would, the English 
found factions, disputed successions, and 
other mad contentions to tempt their am- 
bition and furnish means for its gratifica- 
tion, Hastings, however, did not wish 
Leslie to engage for the present in these 
particular contests. “The rest of the 
march,” wrote the governor-general, “will 
be easy and creditable if Colonel Leslie 
does not entangle himself in the domestic 
contests of the two brothers, to which his 
inducements are strong and his provoca- 
tions great. He was on the 30th of July 
at Chatterpoor, where he had been for 
some time detained for the repair of his 
carriages. He writes that he was then on 
the point of leaving it. . .. . I shall be 
satisfied if he advances. I donot wish him 
tobeinahurry,”* But Colonel Leslie was 
Jess in a hurry than Hastings desired; hav- 
ing reached Rajaghur, a principal city of 
Bondileund, “ the Country of Diamonds,” 
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on the 17th of August, he halted there | to recall Colonel Leslie to Bengal, and 


for a long time, and entered into various 
private negotiations with the pretender 
and other chiefs of that country, in doing 
which it was suspected that he had an eye 
to his own private interest. But the 
delay is certainly in part attributable to 
the indecision of the presidency of Bom- 
bay, under whose orders Leslie had been 
told to consider himself from the moment 
he passed the Jumna. It is true that 
embarrassing incidents had occurred at 
Poona—that the treaty with Ragoba 
and the cause of that chief had not run 
so smoothly as the Bombay politicians had 
anticipated; but still their conduct must 
be considered as a near approach to the 
very perfection of absurdity. They sent 
un order to Leslie to suspend his march, 
alleging their apprehensions of the risk 
and expense, and the dissent of two of 
the members of their council from the 
original plan. “A strange reason this 
for a majority!” exclaimed contemptu- 
ously the governor-general of Bengal, 
whose majority depended on his own 
voice, and whose ears constantly rung 
with the dissents and protests of Francs, 
and Wheler. Two or three days after 
this first order the Bombay magnates 
sent Leslie another order, revoking the 
former one and Pressing for the rapid 
advance of the army. More than one 
familiar proverb will explain the condi- 
tion in which Leslie found himself. Of 
a weak and irrmolute character himself, 
and probably not entirely free from the 
motives imputed to him of money-making 
and present-seeking, he remained where 
he was in Bondilcund, justifying his in- 
activity by showing that an army which 
was to advance from Bombay to meet 
him had not taken the field, and that that 
presidency had done nothing to avail them- 
selves of the distractions at Poona, or to 
pave the way for his advance at the points 
where it would become most dangerous. 
On their side the presidency of Bombay 
excused their inactivity by representing 
that the leading members of their party 
at Poona, from whom assistance was ex- 
pected, had been scattered or put into 
prison, and that there was no possibility 
of calculating the chances of Ragoba’s 
success. Hastings thought it necessary 


to confide the command of the army to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Goddard, a much 
more active and enterprising officer, who 
had been his second in command. By the 
same courier he wrote letters to the Rajah 
of Bondilcund and his competitors, dis- 
avowing the acts of Colonel Leslie, and 
declaring all his treaties and agreements 
invalid. It is possible that the loitering 
commander might have been brought to 
account at Calcutta for some of his bar- 
gains ; but he died on the 3rd of October, 
several days before the sentence of recall 
could reach him.* Goddard, raised to 
the rank of full colonel, was immediately 
freed from the orders which had tied the 
hands and feet of his predecessor: he was 
instantly released from the authority of 
the presidency of Bombay, which might 
interrupt, but could not promote his suc- 
cess, He forthwith quitted “ the detested 
land of Bondileund,” and, taking the road. 
through Malwa, he continued his march 
along while in peace, ease, and plenty, 
without experiencing or expecting any of 
the many impediments which Leslie had so 
long complained of.t Hesoon crossed the 
Nerbudda, and reached the city of Nagpoor, 
which Hastings with a prospective glance 
declared to be the exact and proper centre 
of all our possessions and connexions in 
India! By the ist of December God- 
dard had established friendly relations 
with the Mahrattas of Berar. Here he 
received dispatches from Bombay ae- 
quainting him that they had at last put 
an army in motion for Poona, and ex- 
pected that he would meet it in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. This Bombay 
force, 4500 strong, under Colonel Egerton, 
quitted the coast, advanced boldly through 
the ghauts, arrived at Condala, and by 





# “<The wild conduct of Colonel Leslie.” said 
Hastings, “ deprived me of every hope of effectiny 
ant usefal purpose with the detachment while he 
hail the command of it, . . . Instead of pursuing 
the route which had been prescribed him, he 
loitered away four months in Bondileund, busied 
in the paltry work of accommodating the domestie 
contests of that government, and making treaties 
of alliance with the rajah and his mean attend- 
ants. These were direct infringements of his 
positive instructions.” Letter to Sulivan, dated 
23th November, i778. 

+ Letter to Sulivan. 
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the 4th of January, 1779, were in full 
march for Poona, with twenty-five days’ 
provision in hand. Loose squadrons of 
Mahratta horse kept skirmishing and 
retreating before them, but Colonel Eger- 
ton could nowhere see the friendly Mah- 
ratta army which Hagoba had assured 
him would repair to his standard. Ra- 
goba, who was accompanying : Egerton 
with a very diminutive force, and.who 
had received a considerable loan from 
the Bombay government, was taken to 
task; but he represented that the waver- 
ing Mahratta chiefs were not likely to 
join until the English should have ob- 
tained some decisive advantage. 

Egerton, therefore, kept advancing till 
the 9th of January, when he was only 
sixteen miles from Poona, in which neigh- 
bourhood he was to meet and form a 
junction with Goddard. But here a halt 
was suddenly ordered, for a large army 
of Muhratta horse was seen in front. 
Unfortunately for the credit of the expe- 
dition, the Bombay government had sent 
two civil commissioners to share the 
authority and direct the movements of 
Egerton. The civilians allowed them- 
selves to be overcome by unmanly fears, 
and, upon pretext that the subsistence of 
the troops would be very precarious if 
they advanced—they had still in camp 

rovisions for eighteen days !—they or- 
Tered a retreat. The Mabratta army of 
horse followed them and almost enveloped 
them, cut to pieces three or four hundred 
men, and cgrried off the greater partof their 
baggage and provisions. The two com- 
missioners fell into a state of helplessness 
and despair; and even Colonel Egerton 
declared it to be impossible to carry back 
the army to Bombay. ‘The three deserved 
hanging, and two of them, who had been 
the chief cause of this precipitate and 
wretchedJy managed retreat, were well 
nigh incurring the risk of a worse date. 
A deputation was sent to the Malwattas 
to know upon what terms they would con- 
descend to permit their quiet march back 
to the coast. The Mahratta chiefs de- 
manded that Ragoba should be delivered 
to them. With this demand Colonel 
Egerton and the commission complied, 
excusing this breach of honour aud hos- 
pitality by alleging, what was probably 








true enough, that Ragoba, despairing of 
success, had opened a cotiensoudenes 
with the enemy. When the Mahratta 
chiefs had got Ragoba into their hands, 
they asked another price for permitting 
the retreat, and this was nothing less than 
a new treaty by which the English should 
agree to give up all the acquisitions they 
had made in that part of India since the 
year 1756, and send orders to Colonel 
Goddard to return peaceably to Bengal. 
Egerton and the commissioners did as 
they were commanded, and signed a 
treaty to this effect. The Mahratta chiefs 
then asked for 8, intimating that 
they must be men of importance. The 
army recommended that the two commis- 
sioners should be delivered over to them; 
but it was finally arranged that two other 
civilians should. be sent to the Mahratta 
camp. The dishonoured army was then 
told it might pursue its march to Bom- 
bay without fear of molestation. In the 
meanwhile Goddard had continued ad- 
vancing upon Poona, in the full confidence 
that he should meet Egerton and his army 
near that city. But when he reached 
Boorhampoor, the ancient capital of Can- 
deish, 980 miles from Caleutta by the 
route he had taken, Goddard too was 
brought to a halt by perplexing letters 
and advices. By one letter from the field 
commissioners, written in compliance 
with their treaty, he was told that he 
must retrace his steps; by another from 
the same field commissioners he was told 
that he must pay no attention to what 
they had said ; but these lack-brains gave 
him no account or intelligible hint of 
what had befallen their Bombay army, In 
this state of doubt Goddard remained at 
Boorhampoor till the 5th of February, 
when he learned the real state of affairs. 
Lackily he was no Egerton and had no 
field commissioners with him. He re- 
solved not to be bound by a treaty made 
by fools and cowards, who had ‘no au- 
thority over him or his movements, and 
uo right to include him in their dis- 
grace; and he bravely determined to 
continue his march to the western coast, 
avoiding Poona, where the game for the 
present was Jost, and making direct for 
Surat, where he would be in an English 
settlement, with the sea open to Bombay, 
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and ready to act as occasion, or his orders 
from Caleutta, might require. 

But Surat was nearly 250 miles off, the 
disposition of the intervening country very 
doubtful, and a great and increasing army 
of the Mahratta cavalry was hanging on 
his rear. His decision and rapidity, the 
discipline and altogether admirable con- 
duct of his native Bengal infantry, could 
alone save him from destruction or dis- 
honour. But he and his army, wherever 
they went, were preceded by the sweet 
odour of a good name. In the course of 
their long and toilsome march, no plun- 
dering, no excesses, no insults or wrongs 
of any kind had been permitted. Hence 
the country people flocked to supply him 
with provisions, and to render him such 
information and services, as they could. 
From Boorhampoor to the coast his route 
lay through the most fertile and best cul- 
tivated fields of Hindustan, thickly dotted 
with open villages and defenceless towns, 
with property in them, and commodities 
and luxuries most tempting to the sepoys; 
but nothing was touched, nothing taken 
without being paid for, and thus the in- 
habitants, instead of flying and conceal- 
ing their provisions and property, as they 
ever had done at the approach of an 
army, quietly pursued thetr occupations, 
or thronged to relieve his wants by a 
traffic e ually beneficial to both parties, 
Goddard and his sepoys performed the 
250 miles’ march in nineteen days, and 
entered Surat amidst acclamations. They 
had achieved a triumph more valuable 
than any victory: they had left a moral 
impression which could not be soon 
effaced, and which was scarcely overrated 
by Hastings. “ Be assured,” wrote the 
governor-general to one of the directors, 
“ that the successful and steady progress 
of a part, and that known to be but a 
small part, of the military force of Ben- 
gal from the Jumna to Surat has con- 
tributed more than perhaps our more 
splendid achievements to augment our 
wilitary reputation, and to confirm the 
ascendant of our influence over all the 
powers of Hindustan. To them, as to our- 
selves, the attempt appeared astonishing 
and impracticable, because it had never 
before been made or suggested. It has 


shown what the British are capable of | 


effecting.”* Goddard was promoted to 
the rank of general, and soon received 
the commands of the supreme council to 
take upon himself all future wars or ne- 
gotiations with the Mahrattas. Ragoba, 


ing from his confinement at Poona, 
took reluge in Surat. 
Goddard 


proposed an amicable trea 

with the Poona regency or coulederaey, 

condition that they would annul the 
dishonourable treaty extorted from Eger- 
ton and the field commissioners, and give 
up all connexion with the French. The 
Mahratta chiefs replied that they would 
enter upon no negotiation until Ragoba 
was given up and Salsette restored to 
them. Upon this Goddard prepared for 
the field, which he took at the beginning 
of January, 1780. Ina few days he re- 
duced the fortress of Dubhoy and carried 
by storm the important city of Ahmeda- 
bad, the ancient capital of Guzerat. He 
was recalled in the direction of Surat by 
intelligence that a Mahratta army under 
the two great chiefs or princes, Scindia 
and Holkar, was approacl ing that city. 
On the 8th of March his rapid marches 
had brought him up with this army. It 
was 40,000 strong, but he resolved to 
attack it that very night. But the attack 
was Prevented by a letter from one of the 
two hostages whom Egerton had left in 
the hands of the Mahrattas, and who now 
Sntunsted on ieee cluets were desirous 
of peace, and inclined to purchase it upon 
Goddard’s terms, Scindia even liberated 
the two hostages and sent them to the Eng- 
lish camp with a vakeel, or agent, to 0 
negotiations, But, as Scindia wished to 
bargain for the person of Ragoba, who 
was following Goddard, and as he and 
Holkar were soon suspected of a design 
to waste the time until the setting in of 
the rains should interrupt the campaign, 
the general broke off the negotiations. 
By the more rapid movements of their 
cavalgy Scindia and Holkar were for 
many days enabled to avoid an attack; 
but on the 8rd of April, between night 
and morning, Goddard with a small but 
select part of his army surprised them in 
their camp and gave them a thorough 
defeat. Flying in the greatest confusion 


he Ne es 
* Letter to Sulivan, as given by Mr. Gleige 
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to the ghauts, the Mahrattas left Goddard | larger share in the detribution of places 


undisputed master of all the country be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. Having 
taken possession of the principal towns, 
Goddard put his army into cantonments. 

In the mean time Hastings had formed 
an alliance with a Hindu prince, com- 
monly called the Ranna of Gohud, who 
possessed an extensive hilly country on 
the Jumna, between the territories of the 
great Mahratta Scindia and the kingdom 
of Oude; and Captain Popham with a 
sma]l force had been detached to assist 
the Rama in expelling a Mahratta inva- 
sion. Popham had taken the field at the 
beginning of the year, and had not only 
driven out the Mahrattas from the do- 
minions of the Ranna, but had crossed 
Sinde, had. followed them into their own 
territory, and had taken by storm the 
fortress of Lahar, the capital of Cutch- 
wagar, Hastings recommended the im- 
mediate reinforcing of Popham as an 
officer capable of shaking the power of 
Scindia and Holkar in the heart of their 
own country. Francis protested against 
any extension of the war, but it was re- 
solved to send another detachment. Be- 
fore it had time to arrive, Popham with 
extraordinary skill and daring took by 
escalade the fortress of Gualior, one of 
the very strongest and most important 
places in all India, built upon a lofty and 
almost perpendicular rock, and then de- 
fended by a numerous garrison. Scindia 
had made ita grand depot for artillery 
and military stores. The brave young 
Bruce, who Jed the escalading and storm- 
ing party, was one of a family insensible 
to danger—he was brother to Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller. Gualior had Jong 
been deemed impregnable by the natives: 
it was only about 190 miles from Delhi, 
and not more than 50 from Agra, which 
was then Seindia's capital. The Mahrat- 
tas abandoned all the neighbouring,coun- 
try, and carried terror and dismgpy into 
Agra. s 

The opposition to this brilliant cam- 
paign of Popham was about the last pub- 
lie act in India of Francis. A hollow 
reconciliation had been effected between 
the governor-general and this member of 
the supreme council, Franeis agreeing 
tu cease or moderate his opposition, and 
Hastings agrecing to allow Francis a 


of honour and profit. But the temper of 
one of these contracting parties was un- 
controllable, and so were the suspicions 
and antipathies of the other. If Hastings 
on vital occasions could suspend his re- 
sentments, he was not of a for; iving tem- 
per; and Francis had offered him msults 
difficult to be forgiven by any man, un- 
Jess on a death-bed. He attributed the 
far greater part of the agony of mind he 
had endured, and of the risks he had run, 
to the “ incendiary impressions” of the 
ex-clerk of the War-office, “ Francis,” 
said he to a confidential correspondent, 
“ is the vilest fetcher and carrier of tales 
to set friends, and even the most intimate 
friends, at variance, of any man I ever 
knew. Even the apparent levity of his 
ordinary behaviour is but a cloak to de- 
ception.”* The governor-general more- 
over felt that he was not governor so long 
as Francis remained as a check upon. 
him; and never was man more eager for 
a single and supreme authority, or what 
he called “ an undivided form of govern- 
ment.” Even after his compact with 
Francis he declared with bitterness—* I 
am not governor. All the powers I 

are those of preventing the rule 
from falling into worse hands than my 
own. I came to this government 
when it subsisted on borrowed resources, 
and when its powers were unknown be- 
yond the borders of the country which it 
held in concealed and unprofitable sub- 
jection. I saw it grow into wealth and 
national consequence, and again sink into 
a decline that must infallibly end it, if a 
very speedy remedy be not applied. Its 
present constitution is made up of dis- 
cordant parts, and contains the seeds of 
death in it. I am morally certain that 
the resources of this country, in the hands 
of a military people and in the disposi- 
tion of a consistent and undivided form 
of government, are both capable of vast 
internal improvement and of raising that 
power which them to the domi- 
nion of all India.”t Now Francis’s con- 
stant theme was that this dominion 
of all India was a wild and danger- 
ous dream; and, as to power in the go- 
vernment, he proclaimed daily and almost 
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hourly that Hasting#had already a great 
deal too much. Under all these ciream- 
stances it was utterly impossible that the 
compact should be binding, or that the 
truce between the governor-general and 
his opponent should be lasting. The 
agreement had been entered upon in 
1779, when Hastings received his re- 
appointment as governor-general, but only 
for a single year ; and when Mr. Barwell, 
his steady supporter, was impatient to 
return to England to enjoy the fortune 
he had made. Barwell, hiwever had 
consented to remain, to vote for his friend, 
if Francis could not be induced to forego 
his opposition to the extension of the 
Mahratta war in the direction of the 
Jumna and Agra, or would not consent to 
its being condueted according to the plans 
of the goyvernor-general, who willingly 
took the whole responsibility upon hini- 
self. Francis had agrecd to be neutral 
on these points, and thereupon, or in 
Consequence of this agreement, Barwell 
had taken his departure for England. 
Incensed at the renewal of opposition 
and the pains taken to thwart the cam- 
paign of Popham, Hastings, on the 14th 
of July {uso}, in answering a minute 
of council, deelared,-—“ I do not trust to 
Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, con- 
vinced that he is incapable of it. I judge 
of his public conduct by his private, 
which I have found to be void of truth 
and honour.” Upon this, Francis could 
not do less than challenge the governor- 
eneral; and, hot being veiled and de- 
fended by the impenetrable cloud and 
mist that hang over Junius, he was shot 
through the body.* The wound, though 
dangerous, did not prove mortal; but he 
resigned his place and returned home a 









* “ Judging it unbecoming,” 3, 
“ to surprise him with minute at the council: 
table, or send it first to the secretary, I enclosed 
it ina uote to him that evening. The next day, 
after conneil, he desired me to withdraw with 
him into 4 private apartinent of the council- 
house, where, taking ont of his pocket a paper, 
he read from ita chatlenge in terms. { accepted 
it, the time nnd place of meeting were fixed he- 
fore we parte, and on the morning of the Thurs. 
day following, being the l7th, between the hours 
of five and six. we met. We exchanged shots at 
instant; mine entered his side 
ight shoulder, and iodyed in the 
Opposite side ander the left. He fell. and was 
eouveyed to a house in the neizhbourhood,”— 























few months after receiving it. The resort 
to the pistol was in these times common 
in India, where men’s tempers seemed to 
become as fiery and as peppery as the 
favourite dish at their tables, This was 
the second duel in which Hastings him- 
self had been engaged. 

When Francis challenged Hastings and 
raised his pistol against him, he was plan- 
ning and hoping to be his successor ag 
governor-general of India. This dream 
of ambition scarcely forsook him during 
the whole remainder of his life, aud even 
in his old age he intrigned and sighed for 
that more than vice-regal office. Hig 
hopes at first might be encouraged by the 
suddenness of his promotion from an hum- 
bie aud poorly paid place in the Ware 
office to be 2 counsellor in India with the 
splendid salary of 10,0001. a-year, Con- 
vinced, as we are, that Francis was the 
author of ‘ Junius,’ we believe that this 
sudden and excessive promotion was 
granted. by the administration of Lord 
North, in order to stop his sharp, venom- 
ous pen. From the time Francis got the 
Indian appointment ‘ Junius’ ceased to 
write, One who had already obtained so 
much by the pen might naturally count 
upon obtaining more ty the same means, 
by the exercise of a talent which was 

Imost demoniac, and by the active em. 
ployment of a practised turn for intrigue, 
and, of the eloquence and abilities he in- 
disputably possessed in a rare degree. 











Letter to Sulivun, dated 30th of August, as given by 
Mr. Gleig. This letter contains Uast-ngs's own 
account of the whole transaction, which certainly 
makes the couduct of Francis appear iu very dark 

nd dirty colours. As, however, the agreement 
between him and Francis was @ verbal one— 
neither patty could have ventured 10 put down 
such a bargain in writing—theie is a waut of do- 
cumentary evidence to establish the charges of 
faith, &c. Hastings, indeed, produced a 
Paper containing the following words: * Mr. 

‘raucis will not oppose any measures which the 
Rovernor-xeneral shall recommend for the prose- 
cution agghe war in which we are supposed to be 
engaged With the Mabrattas, or for the general 
support of the present political system of his go- 
veroment.” But the paper was not signed, and 
Francis declared that, though the p:per had been 
shown to him, he had never agreed to if, or 
bonnd himseif by its contents it thus hecame a 
question of personal houour and vericity, for 
Hastings contd not disclose the whole of the bar- 
«ain, or call upon Mr, Barwelt, who had been 
party in it, to do sv, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


Between Goddard and Popham the 
most brilliant successes had been obtained, 
and the Mahratta war promised a com- 
plete triumph, when the Mysoreans again 
took the field, threatening ruin to the 
English power and possessions on the 
Coromandel coast. 

For the space of seven years Hyder Ali 
had been concerting schemes with the 
French et Pondicherry, improving and 
increasing his army, and preparing the 
nerves of war by & financial system which 
has beeu much applauded, but which ap- 
pears to have consisted mainly in extor- 
tion from his subjects and plunder from 
his neighbours. Hyder could neither 
read nor write; but he had a sort of 
mental arithmetic which is described as 
being wonderfully rapid and correct; and 
he was assisted by learned Brahmins, said 
to be great financiers, or at least great 
accountants. He had adopted the com- 
mon Indian practice of squeezing his trea- 
surers, finance ministers, and collectors; 
and when they escaped him by death, he 
got at their money ty torturing their 

mily and servants. These utter horrors 
were as commion almost in every part of 
the East, from Pekin to Constantinople, 
as was the practice of seereting treasure-— 
4 practice which gave rise to them, and 
which had not been unknown in Europe, 
and even in England, in the middle ages, 
when men buried in earth what they 
could not secure in trade or in banks, 
and the possession of which they could 
not own without danger. One of, his 
Brahmin dewans sent a dying declagation 
that the full amount of his fortun 
50,000 pagodas, and honestly come by; 
and he implored as a favour that his 
master would receive the money into the 
treasury, and leave his family in peace 
when he should be gone. Hyder not unly 
took the money, but made a merit of excus- 
ing the bereft family from the usual process 








of torture; which, he doubted not, would 
have led to the discovery of concealed 
hoards. His next dewan, also a Brahmin, 
was tortured until he disgorged all he 
had, and was then dismissed, a cripple 
and a beggar. The successor to this 
victim was a Mussulman, the first of that 
religion he ever employed in the finance 
department: he was esteemed an able 
and an honourable man ; but after a while 
he too was seized, and he died under tor- 
ture inflicted to extort mohey which he 
did not possess. The next dewan, on 
being dismissed from office, declared that 
he was neither poorer nor richer than 
when he first ventured or was forced into 
the employment; that all the money he 

amounted to 10,000 rupees, the 
exact sum he had when he became dewan. 
Nevertheless he was thrown into prison, 
where he died: the 10,000 rupees which 
he had mentioned—and no more—were 
found in his house, and Hyder took them 
from his family, who were left to starve 
or beg.* We presume that the English 
and French writers who have so highly 
applauded Hyder’s financial system would 
uot have chosen to be his ministers of 
finance. The treasury of Mysore was cer- 
tainly well filled, and all the weight 
which money could give was on the side 
of Hyder, when, in the summer of 1780, 





istorical Skeiches of the 
honest missionary 
me time in Mysore, and 
presence, said of Hyder, 
“ He is served! thr: fear : two hundred people 
with whips in their hands stand al ays ready for 
duty; cot a day passes on which numbers are 
not flogzed. Hyder applies the same eat to all 
transgressors alike—gentlemen aud horsekeepers, 
tax-gatherers and His own sons. It will hardly 
be believed what punishments are daily inflicted 
‘on the collectors, One of them was tied up, and. 
two men came with their whips and cut hi 
dreadfully: with sharp nails they tore hi 
asunder, and then scourged him afresh; his 
shrieks reut the air.” 
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after prayers in all the mosques, and cere- 
monies in all the Hindu temples, he 
quitted Seringapatam and poured through 
the ghauts with 15,000 drilled infantry, 
40,000 prons, 28,000 cavalry, 2000 artil- 
lery and rocket-men, and 400 Europeans, 
Frenchmen and other adventurers. There 
was a complete staff of French officers to 
direct operations according to the best 
tules, ‘The artillery exceeded one hun- 
dred pieces of all calibres. To meet 
these long preparations and this immense 
force, the presidency of Madras had an 
empty exchequer, a divided and factious 
council, an army not exceeding 6000 
men, counting sepoys, who formed by far 
the largest: part of it; and these troops, 
wholly unprepared, were scattered over a 
wide tract of country, in Pondicherry, 
which had been taken from the French, 
in Trichinopoly, in Arcot, in Madras, in 
cantonments far apart, and in forts in- 
capable of resisting a battering-train, or 
badly supplied with provisions and stores. 
As for the forces of thejr ally, the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, there was uo reliance to 
be put in them: they ran away, or they 
deserted to Hyder, as soon as his arm 

defiled through the ghauts. It was diffi- 
cult to collect the detachments; and they 
were hardly anywhere strong enough or 
aiele enough to check the rapid advance of 
the Mysorean, Porto Novo, on the coast, 
and Conjeveram, close to qrichinopoly, 
were captured and plundered; the people 
were flying in all directions from fire and 
sword towards the English presidency ; and 
the flames kindled by Hyder were seen by 
night from the top of Mount St. Thomas. 
Blacks and whites gathered under the 
guns of Fort St. George as the only place 
where they could be safe, and the neigh- 
bouring villas, the Black town, and Ma- 
dras itself, were deserted by their panic- 
stricken inhabitants, Almost the first 
thing the presidency did was to dispatch 
a fast-sailing ship to Caleutta, with letters 
and agents, to implore the governor-ge- 
neral to send them help, but above all 
money ; and Hastings and the supreme 
council were told that if they sent moncy 
all would go well, but that without money 
everything must be lost, and a deathblow 
be given to the British empire in India, 
We shall presently see how Hastings an- 





swered to this appeal, and the terrible 
means he adopted to procure and continue 

enormous supplies that were really 
required to save India, 

To complete the embarrassments of the 
presidency of Madras, the arrival of a 
French armament on the coast, to recover 
Pondi: and co-operate with Hyder, 
was confidently reported. The presi- 
deney issued coatraictory orders to the 
officers commanding the detached parts 
of their army, and there appears to have 
been no concert or good understanding 
among the chicf commanders of their 
forces. One place of rendezvous was 
named, and then another; and the two 
main divisions, which might have re- 
pulsed the invaders if united, never formed 
a junction, and were beaten separately one 
after the other. Colonel Baillie, with a 
lamentable deficiency of judgment, al- 
lowed himself to be surrounded, near 
Conjeveram, by the whole host of Hyder, 
with upwards of sixty cannon. But the 
bravery of his small body of men was 
even more conspicuous than his own folly. 
Though worn out by forced marches, and 
almost sinking with hunger, sepoys, as 
well as British, kept their ground with a 
spirit that has rarely been surpassed. But 
for the French staff around him, Hyder 
would have given up the contest and re- 
treated. The English repelled charge 
after charge, and the fire of their platoons, 
as regular as the motions of a machine, 
inflicted terrible slaughter. But, at half. 
past seven in the evening, when the battle 
had lasted for many hours, and when 
Hyder’s troops appeared to be com- 
mencing a retreat without orders, two 
tumbrils blew up, killed a number of 
men, overset their guns, and left the Eng. 
lish almost without ammunition. Still 
they kept their ground, and they con- 
tinued fighting on till nine o’clock, when 
all the sepoys that remained were broken 
and cut to pieces. The British that sur- 
vived—less than 400 in number, and most 
of them wounded—gained the ridge of a 
hill and formed in square, the officers 
fighting with their swords, the men with 
their bayonets, or only now and then 
burning a cartridge. They resisted man: 
attacks, and would have resisted more if 
Colonel Baillie had not gone forward to 
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ask for quarter, waving his handkerchief 
and ordering them to lay down their 
arms. It is said that Baillie committed 
a mistake in supposing that his signal 
was favourably answered; it is said that 
some of his men would not lay down their 
arms, and continued to use them; but the 
undisputed termination of the affair was 
a cowardly butchery of one half of the 
English and a horrible captivity to the 
Test. Of eighty-six officers thirty-six 
were killed and thirty-four wounded and 
mangled. The young soldiers of Hyder 
and his son Tippoo amused themselves 
with fleshing their swords and exhibiting 
their skill on men already helpless 
dying, on the sick and wounded, and even 
on women and children, The prisoners 
that were taken and allowed to live were 
stripped of their clothing to the last rem- 
nant, and none escaped this brutal treat- 
raent except a few who were saved by the 
humane interposition of French officers.* 
Sir Hector Munro, who commanded 
the other main division of the Madras 
army, was within a short march of 
i der's rear, delayed by want of rice and 
other necessaries. Upon learning the 
dreadful catastrophe he abandoned: his 
tents and baggage, threw his heavier 
into a tank, and fled, rather than 
retreated, to Chingleput, and thence to 
Mount St. Thomas and Madras, being fol- 
lowed the whole way by clouds of My- 
sorean horse. A great part of the country 
‘was again laid waste, and, within a few 
weeks from Hyder Ali's first descent, 
Wandewash, Chingleput, Vellore, and 
Arcot were either captured or closely be- 
sieged. But for Hastings there was an 
end to our power, not only in the Carnatic, 
but also in the Northern Circars. He 
too had to contend with an empty trea- 
sury and with a council that was still far 
from unanimous. Money, however, was 
procured, and fifteen lacs of rupees Were 
sent off to Madras as a present supply 
for the army; more money was promised, 
and the governor-general’s missives and 
agents were sent flying through the coun- 
try to procure it—at Moorshedabad, at 
Patna, at Benares, at Lucknow, in every 





* Colonel Wilks, Sketches of the South of 
India; and Memoirs of the late War in Asia, 





place where Hastings had a claim or 
could invent one—for all considerations 
gave way in his mind to the paramount 
duty of preserving the British empire in 
the East. If he could have coined his 
body, and his soul too, into laes of rupees, 
he would have done it at this tremendous 
crisis. The inept governor of Fort St. 
George, or Madras, was recalled, and Sir 
Eyre Coote, who had fought under Clive 
at Plassey, who had defeated Lally and 
Bussy at Wandewash, and who had taken 
Pondicherry in the last war, was invited 
to take the command of Fort St. George, 
and the entire management of the war 
with Hyder Ali. Peace was concluded 
with Scindia, Popham was recalled from 
the Jumna, and amicable arrangements 
were adjusted with the other Mahratta 
powers, under the guarantee of the Rajah 
of Berar. H 

Sir Eyre Coote, who had only recently 
returned to India as commander-in-chief 
of Bengal and a member of the supreme 
council, had not always agreed with 
Hastings at the conncil-table ; but, in the 
moment of danger, he gave him his entire 
support, recognised the spirited wisdom 
and decision of his plans, and, though 
infirm and suffering, undertook the com- 
mand, Some faint murmurs of opposi- 
tion or disapprobation were heard from 
Francis, who had not yet taken his de- 
parture; but the imminence of the peril, 
and the conviction of the necessity of 
agreement and of energetic measures, 
would not permit men to listen to him; 
and Hastings, at every demur or hesita- 
tion of the council, offered, in the manner 
of Clive, to take all the responsibility 
upon himself. Not a moment was to be 
lost; for if the French armament should 
arrive before Coote, then ali would be 
lost. Five hundred choice British troops 
were embarked at Calcutta, and with 
these, and six hundred lascars and be- 
tween forty and fifty gentlemen volun- 
teers, the Indian veteran sailed for Madras 
on the 23rd of October. Ou the night 
after his departure there arose a terrible 
storm, which continued all the next day. 
Some alannists whispered that the veteran 
and his little army had gone to the bot- 
tom of the Bay of Bengal; but the squa- 
dron weathered the storm, and after a 
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very quick passage got safe to Madras. 
Foresecing that further reinforcements 
would be required in the Caruatic, and 
knowing, since Goddard’s progress to 
Surat, that the native troops might be 
trusted ou the longest marches, Hastings 
resolved. that another detachment should 
be got ready and sent to Madras, not by 
sea, but by land; he strained every nerve, 
he looked out for the be&t officers and: the 
best men, aud early in the ensuing year 
(1781) Colonel Pearse, a counterpart of 
Goddard, started from Calcutta with five 
small regiments of native infantry, some 
native cavalry, and a proportionate train 
of artillery, to find or force lis way 
through Cuttack, the Northern Circars, 
and half of the Carnatic, a distance of 
more than 1100 miles, and through a 
country intersected by many rivers, which 
were all to be crossed where broadest, or 
nearest their mouths, Pearse and his 
detachment overcame all obstacles, per- 
formed the journey, got to Madras at a 
most critical juncture, and were emi- 
nently useful in that quarter. 

In the mean time Coote had commenced 
operations with 1700 Europeans and about 
5000 native troops, by marching to reco- 
ver Wandewash, the scene of his greatest 
exploit.. Hyder Ali, terrified at his name, 
abandoned Wandewash with the utmost 
precipitation, raised several of his sieges, 
and seemed more than once inclined to 
fly altogether, or to treat with Coote. 
But at this juncture the arrival of a 
French fleet obliged the English to change 
their line of march; and after a few days 
Coote encamped on the hills behind Pon- 
dicherry, in the roadstead of which there 
rode at anchor seven French ships of the 
line and four frigates. On taking Pon- 
dicherry, Sir Hector Munro had contented 
himself with destroying the fortifications, 
and putting a very small garrison into it, 
which had been withdrawn at the begin- 
ning of Hyder’s present invasion. The 
French officers had given their parole, 
the inhabitants had been allowed to con- 
tinue their trade; but the temptation was 
too great, and when it was seen that the 
English were flying in all directions, and 
known that an armament was coming 
from France, they clapped the English 
resident into prison, flew to arms, enlisted 





sepoys, and collected provisions for an 
army at Karangotty, at a convenient dis- 
tance from Porto Novo. Coote disarmed. 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry and then 
marched away to destroy the depét. 
Hyder, emboldened by the arrival of the 
French ships, had descended to the coast; 
and he now moved on the right flank of 
the English, rapidly and with the evident 
intention of protecting the depét, and 
keeping open his communications with 
the fleet. At one time the two armies 
were very close to each other; and Coote, 
with the spirit and nimbleness of former 
years, mounted his horse and rode along 
the English lines, telling his men that the 
day was come for beating Hyder. But 
the Mysorean would not accept the chal- 
lenge ‘to battle; and in a very few days 
he moved rapidly back into the interior, 
despondent and terror-stricken at the de- 
parture of the French ships, which, with 
the old apprehension of the approach of a 
superior English squadron, set sail for the 
Isle of France on the 15th of February, 
1781. Coote could not follow Hyder, for 
a sickness broke out in his camp, and the 
country had been so wasted that he could 
not find forage for his cattle. 

Penetrating into Taujore, Hyder con- 
tinued his ravages in that beautiful and 
productive district; and his son Tippoo 
returned to Wandewash, and even laid 
siege to that town, Sir Edward Hughes 
with an English squadron destroyed 
Hyder’s infant navy in his own ports of 
Calicut and Mangalore, and. about the 
middle of June arrived at Madras with 
some reinforcements from Bombay. On 
the 18th of June Coote attacked the for- 
tified pagoda of Chiilambram, but was 
repulsed with considerable loss. In a 
military sense, however, the loss was a 
gain, for the affair of Chillambram gave 
Hyder such confidence that he came 
agdin down to the coast and cncamped at 
Cuddalore with the determination to risk 
a battle rather than permit Coote’s ad- 
vance to Trichinopoly and ‘Tanjore. 
Hyder took up good ground’ and raised 
formidable redoubts according to the 
plans drawn for him by French officers; 
yet, nevertheless, he was completely de- 
feated by the English, who advanced from 
Porto Novo and attacked him in his lines 
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on the Ist of July. The old Mysorean, 
seated on a portable stool upon a hill in 
the rear of his army, was thrown into a 
fit of madness by Coote’s most unex- 
pected success; he raved and tore his 
clothes, refusing to move from the spot, 
till an old servant pulled his slippers on 
his legs, and put him on a fleet horse. 
Coote had no cavalry to pursue him. He 
ordered his son Tippoo to raise the siege 
of Wandewash, and he retired himself to 
Arcot quite crest-fallen. He began to 
have a correcter notion of the spimt and 
resources of his enemy, ‘“ ‘The defeat of 
many Baillies,” said he, “ will not destroy 
these English. I can ruin their resources 
by land, but I cannot dry up the sea.” 

e bitterly regretted having allowed him- 
self to be drawn into the war by French 
counsels; he still more bitterly com- 
plained of having been amused by idle 
expectations of a great French force from 
Europe. He, however, recovered heart 
enough to risk another battle for the de- 
fence of Arcot. The ground he chose 
was the very spot where Baillie’s detach- 
ment had been annihilated, and which he 
therefore considered a lucky spot. He 
was again defeated ; but this time, owing 
to some squabbles and jealousies among 
the superior English officers, Coote’s army 
suffered much more than in the preceding 
affair, This was on the 27th of August. 
On the 27th of September another battle 
was fought in the pass of Sholinghur, 
near Bellore. Here Hyder was routed 
with terrible loss, and the fortress of 
Bellore, offe of the keys of the Carnatic, 
almost reduced to extremities by famine, 
was relieved and saved. The rains, the 
monsoon floods, and. the rising of the 
tivers, put an end to further extensive 
operations ; but before Coote retired into 
cantonments, Chittore, Patipett, and other 
places were retaken. 

In the mean time an able and a uly 
excellent man had arrived from England 
as governor of Madras. This was Lord 
Macartney, who landed at Fort St.George 
on the 22nd of June of this present year 
(1781). His lordship brought intelli- 

nce of the declaration of war between 

ingiand and Holland; and his first care 
was to make hiinself master of all the 
Dutch factories or settlements on that 


coast. Sadras surrendered upon sum- 
mons; Penner having a regular Datch 
garrison and a corps of Hyder’s arm 
quartered in its vicinity, offered resis 
ance; Fort St. George had not a soldier 
to spare, it had been drained of men and 
almost of stores to supply Sir Eyre Coote; 
but Lord Macartney put himself at the 
head of some gentlemen volunteers and 
Madras militia, and on the approach of 
this force Poulicat surrendered. These 
operations were only a prelude to the siege 
and capture of Negapatam, the chief of 
all the Dutch settlements, and which, 
being situated on one of the mouths of the 
Cavery river, and close to the frontier of 
Tanjore, was of immense importance both 
in a commercial and a military point of 
view. Hyder, in scouring Tanjore, had 
drawn assistance and supplies through 
this port. His lordship had still no troops 
to dispose of; but Admiral Hughes had 
good marines and good sailors ready for 
anything; and on the 2ist of October the 
seamen and marines were Janded in the 
neighbourhood of Negapatam to co-ope- 
rate with a small detachment under Co. 
lonel Brathwaite, who had maintained 
himself in the Tanjore country, and who 
now crossed the Cavery. With admirable 
Tapidity ground was broke and a battery 
raised of ten 18-pounders, and by the 12 
of November Negapatam, with all that 
it contained, was ours. Among its con- 
tents were six thousand five hundred and 
odd men—a number far exceeding that of 
the besiegers, counting marines, seamen, 
and all—a vast quantity of arms and war- 
like stores, and a double investment of 

for Europe, no ships having arrived 
from Holland in the preceding year, in 
consequence of the alarm created in the 
Dutch East India Company by Commo- 
dore Fiekling’s attack on the squadron of 
Count Beyland.* 





* Though ina state of peace with Great Britain, 
the Dutch had long persisted in carrying articles 
contraband of war to the ports of France and to 
the ports of the sevolted British colonies in 
America; and the Datch government had pro- 
tested against our right of search, and had tured 
a deaf ear to all the remonstranees of the British 
cabinet against this serions infraction of the law 
of nations. At last the matter came to a hostile 
issue. Our government sent out Commodore 
Fielding with a good squadron to intercept « 
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Nothing more remained in that quar- 
ter to take from them; but on the other 
side of Paik’s Strait, not many leagues 
from the Coromandel coast, was the 
island of Ceylon, all access to which the 
Datch had most jealously guarded for more 
than a hundred years, and there they pos- 
sessed the famed town and port of Trinco- 
malee, one of the most important in all 
India, the most secure place of refuge for 
ships surprised by storms or overtaken by 
the violent monsoon, and so conveniently 
situated with reference to the English 
settlements on the Coromandel éoast, that. 
a vessel may reach it from Madras in two 
days. It was attepit too of “the sweet 
cane,” or cinnamon, and of pearls of great 
price. Macartney resolved to add it to 
the list of conquests. Admiral Hughes, 
taking on board only five hundred land 
troops, sailed from Negapatam on the 
and of January (1782), and by the 11th 
of the same month the English flag was 
planted in Trincomalee, the Dutch 
making a most feeble resistance.* Colo- 
nel Brathwaite, after assisting in the re- 
duction of Negapatam, returned into Tan- 
jore with the view of recovering some of 
the fortresses of that country which had 
been taken by Hyder and his son Tippoo, 





Dutch fleet of merchantmen. fas to be bound 
for the Mediterranean, but, in reality, chiefly 
destined for French porta with stores, &c.) under 
the convoy of Count Beyland. On the Ist of 
January, 1780, Fielding came up with these 
Dutchmen a little to the westward of the Isle of 
‘Wight, and desired that he might be allowed to 
examine the merchant vessels, The Dutch ad- 
miral refused, and fired on the boats which were 
sent off to search the vessels. The English com- 
modore then fired a shot a-head of the count’s 
ship, and the Dutchman replied by a whole 
broadside, Fielding then fired a broadside him- 
eelf, upon which Beyland, who, besides the mer- 
chantmen, had only two shipa of the line and 
two frigates, struck his colours. The English 
seized seven of the trading vessela, which were 

incipally laden with warlike or naval stores; 

t the rest escaped in the darkness of the night, 
and got safely into Brest. Count Beyland was 
given to understand that he might hoist his 
colours and proceed on his voyage, He hoisted 
his flag and saluted the British flag; but he de- 
clared “he could not proceed unless the seven 
merciiant vessels were restored to him; and he 
sailed into Spithead, aud came to anchor close to 
Fielding’s squadron. —Picturial History of Eng- 
jan 


* Sir John Barrow, Account of the Public Life 
of the Karl of Macartney. 





rather through bribery than force. By 
the same arts Brathwaite was deceived 
and misled by the Tanjoreans: avd while 
encamped on the left bank of the Cavery 
he er eet enveloped, and de- 
stroyed, onthe 18th of February, by Tippoo 
and a French after maintaining 
@ most unequal struggle from sunrise to 
sunset. e circumstances of Brath- 
waite’s defeat resembled those of Colonel 
Baillie’s: he had only 100 English, 1500 
sepoys, and 300 cavalry; while Tippoo 
had 10,000 horse, 10,600 infantry, 20 
pieces of cannon, and 400 Europeans com- 
manded by French officers. The French 
decided the Jong and obstinate contest by 
charging the exhausted sepoys with the 
bayonet. The massacre of the prisoners 
was prevented by the feeling and spirit 
of the French officers, who were seen 
tisking their own lives and cutting down 
Tippoo’s savages to prevent it. This 
severe blow was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the arrival on the coast of M. 
de Suffrein with ships and an army 3000 
strong, two-thirds being veteran French 
troops and the otber third Caffres picked 
up at the Isles of France and Bourbon. 
Hyder and Tippoo were in a rapture of 
joy ;, yet the wily old Mysorean, upon re- 
flection, was alarmed at the greatness of 
the force of his allies, and made up his 
mind never to admit them in force into My- 
sore. Admiral Suffrein had had an adven- 
turous voyage. Among the Cape de Verd 
Islands he had encountered the squadron 
of Commodore Johnstone, who, after an 
indecisive battle, had followed him as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope, and who pro- 
bably might have spoiled his voyage if he 
had not preferred capturing five rich 
Dutch East Indiamen in Saldanha Bay. 
Johnstone returned home with his prizes ; 
but a part of his squadron, with the trans- 
ports and Indiamen having on board 
troogs for India, followed in the track of 
Admiral Suffrein. The French put into 
the Isle of France, where they were joined 
by several other ships, some of the line, 
some frigates. The English, whose crews 
were very sickly, stopped at the island 
of Johanna for twenty or four and twenty 
days, when they continued their course 
for the western coast of India, hoping to 
form a junction with Sir Edward Hughes, 
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land the troops, and then with united 
force destroy Suffrein’s fleet. But the 
English were bucalmed for several weeks ; 
and when within 260 leagues of Bombay 
they were caught by the changing mon- 
soon and carried to the coast of Arabia 
Felix. At the beginning of December 
the winds allowed them to resume their 
voyage ; and, under the impression that 
the French armament was destined for 
that neighbourhood in order to co-operate 
with the Mahrattas, in conformity with 
engagements made by M. Lubin at Poona, 
part of the fleet ran for Bombay, and 
part continued in quest of Admiral 
Hughes, who had left the western for the 
Coromandel coast several months before, 
and who was at this time at Negapatam 
or at Trincomalee, 

The first of these divisions reached 
Bombay on the 22nd of January: it had 
part of the troops on board, under the 
command of Colonel Humberston Mac- 
kenzie. This officer, on learning that all 
was quiet in that neighbourhood, and that 
the real scene of the war was on the oj 

‘ite coast, sailed almost immediately 
Re Madras ; but, in consequence of fresh 
intelligence reporting that Hyder was 
triumphant in the Carnatic, that Madras 
was in danger, and that the French fleet 
was assembling in great force on the Co- 
romandel coast, by which he must pass, 
Colonel Mackenzie, after consulting a 
council of war, resolved to attempt a di- 
version on the Malabar side of Hyder’s 
dominions, and on the 18th of February 
landed his troops at Calicut. Mackenzie 
had scarcely 1000 men; but there was 


., already an English detachment on that 


part of the coast, and when the forces 
were united the colonel was strong enough 
to drive hefore him a Mysorean army, to 
take several towns and fortresses, and 
to create great alarm in the mind of 
Hyder, who was forced 40 weaken bis 
army.in the Carnatic in order to check 
Mackenzie. 

Suffrein did not leave the Isle of France 
until some time after the English squa- 
dron had left Johanna; but his voyage 
was more fortunate than theirs, and he 
reached the Coromandel coast early in 
January, having captured on his way the 
‘Hannibal,’ a fifty-gun ship, which had 


been separated from the rest of the Eng- 
lish squadron.* His approach was made 
known at Madras by the arrival of some 
couutry ships flying from his pursuit. 
Several of these vessels, loaded with grain 
for the supply of the half-famishing army 
of Sir Eyre Coote, were taken by the 
French. Sir Edward Hughes, leaving a 
small] garrison in Trincomelee, returned 
to Madras, and was fortunate enough to 
arrive there on the 8th of February, with- 
out encountering the very superior force . 
of Suffrein, although he had passed very 
near it, With equal good fortune the 
part of the squadron from Efgland which 
ad separated from the rest on the western 
coast ran past the French and joined 
Hughes at Madras on the 9th.¢ Sir 
Edward now counted nine sail of the line ; 
but six of these ships were foul and 
damaged from long service. On the 15th 
Suffrein appeared in the offing, and sent 
in his lighter vessels to reconhoitre the 
English force. The report was vexatious 
and disappointing, as he had counted upon 
fighting Hughes with his six ships of the 
line only; and although he had himself 
twelve ships of the line and six frigates, he 
Was not over anxious to engage. He was 
as brave a man as ever fought under the 
white flag or any other national standard ; 
but the positive orders of his governinent 
were, to act with extreme caution, as their 
finances could not bear the equipping of 
another fleet for this distant service, and if 
he lost his ships there would again be an 
end to the hopes of the French in India, 
The English admiral, fully expecting 
an attack, placed his ships, with springs 
on their cables, in the best position to de~ 
fend themselves and the numerous trans- 
ports and trading shipping which Jay in 
the road. Instead of coming in, Suffrein 
stood away to the southward. Hughes, 
having taken on board some provisions, 
and some sound men to supply the places _ 





* The* Haanibal,’ on the clearing ap of a thick 
fog, found herself in the very midst of Suffrein’s 
fleet; but she was not taken without a desperate 
combat. 

+ This division of the squadron consisted only 
of three ships of the line and some transports, 
and it must have been sacrificed if it had fallen 
in with Suffrein. The loss would have been 
almost fatal, for the ships contained about 1000 
or 1200 English soldiers, 
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of his numerous sick, weighed and fol- 
lowed the French. On the 16th the 
English ships that were clean and cop- 
pered came up with and captured six sail 
of Suffrein's convoy, one of these sail 
being a large French transport loaded 
with shot, powder, and guns, and having 
on board many officers and 300 men, the 
other five being English transports which 
had been captured a few days before by 
the French. Suffrein, as Hughes had 
anticipated, bore round to protect his con- 
voy. The two fleets came close together 
during the night, and on the following 
day, the 17th, they came into action. 
Sutfrein had the double advantage of the 
weather-gage and concentration of foree, 
for some of Hughes's ships had fallen 
away to leeward—the original superiority 
of force remaining the same, t. e. twelve 
ships of the line, without counting the 
frigates, against nine. The brunt of the 
action on the English side, indeed, was 
borne by only five ships; and two of 
these, the ‘Superb’ and ‘Exeter,’ suffered 
severely, though, after the old fashion, 
more in their masts and rigging than in 
their crews. When the ‘Exeter’ was a 
wreck, and when two French ships were 
bearing down to attack her in that con- 
dition, Commodore King asked his sail- 
ing master what he should do with the 
ship. “There is nothing to be done but 
to fight her till she sinks,” was the mas- 
ter’s reply. But a sudden squall brought 
up the ships that were to leeward, and 
gave the British the advantage of the 
wind; and in twenty-five minutes more 
Suffrein suspended the conflict, and bore 
away for Porto Novo. Hughes made for 
Trincomalee, as the most convenient place 
for repairing his ships. His killed and 
wounded amounted to about 130. The 
captain of the ‘ Exeter’ and the captain of 
the ‘Superb’ were among the slain. 
Suffrein’s loss in men was more consi- 
derable; but his ships, or at least his 
tmasts and spars, were less damaged.* 
The 2000 French and the 1000 Caffres 
landed at Porto Novo were under the 
eommand of M, Bussy, who, no more than 





* Captain Schomberg’s Naval Chronology. 
Anu, Regist, 





Coote, was the man he had been twenty 
years before. They united with the army 
of Tippoo; but they performed no ex- 
ploit till the beginning of April, when they 
besieged and captured Cuddalore, a con- 
venient station for their fleet. A few 
days before this capture Sutfrein quitted 
his anchorage at Porto Novo in quest of 
a fleet of English Indiamen which had 
arrived upon the Coromandel coast under 
the escort of two line-of-battle ships 
having on board a king’s regiment. 
Hughes, who had completed his repairs 
and returned to Madras, instantly slipped 
after him to protect the Indiamen. The 
English admiral met this merchant fleet 
and saw it safely into the roadstead of 
Madras, and then taking the two escort 
ing ships of the line with him, he hastened 
to throw some provisions and reinforce- 
ments into his recent conquest, Trinco- 
malee.. On the 8th of April, Hughes 
found himself almost within gun-shot of 
Suffrein’s fleet ; but he pursued his course 
for Ceylon to execute his more imme- 
diate object, and was closely followed by 
the French. He made the coast on the 
11th, about fifteen leagues to windward 
of Trincomalee, for which place he bore 
away during the night. On the morning 
of the 12th, when the English ships were 
close upon a dangerous lee-shore, the 
French, having the weather-gage and. 
crowding all sail, came down upon them 
and brought them to action under almost 
every possible disadvantage. The com- 
bat began at noon, became general at 
three o'clock, and lasted till dark; but after 
all it was a drawn battle, in which both 
sides suffered very severely, and neither - 
could boast of the advantage, although 
there remained to the English sailors the 
honour of having overcome by their skill 
and steadiness the natural terrors of the 
situation they were in when first engaged. 
The number of killed and wounded was 
ab&ut equal, being stated on either side at 
from 500 to 600 men. For six or seven 
days the hostile fleets Iay close to each 
other repairing their damages, which ren- 
dered them incapable of renewing the 
conflict. After some maneuvres which 
seemed to announce his intention to attack, 
Suffrein ran along the Ceylon coast to 
Battacolo, or Baticaio—another Dutch 
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settlement—and Hughes ran into Trin- 
comalee.* 

From Cuddalore,’ Bussy and Tippoo 
advanced against Wandewash ; but Coote, 
though suftering from a recent and vio- 
lent apoplectic attack, advanced rapidly 
to the relief of that place, and on the 
24th of April encamped on the very spot 
where he had defeated Lally and Bussy 
inthe year 1760. Instead of accepting 
the battle he offered, Bussy and Tippoo 
retreated before Coote and his prestige. 
The English then threatened the strong 
fort of ‘Annee, where Hyder had deposited 
plunder and provisions. The old Myso- 
Tean advanced in person for the defence 
of this place, and fought a loose, irre- 
gular battle, in which he sustained some 
Joss ; but, while he was thus facing Coote, 
his son Tippoo succeeded in carrying off 
the plunder and provisions from’ Arnee. 
After these operations Bussy retreated 
towards Cuddalore and Pondicherry. 
Hyder pnt himself in quarters near the 
coast, and Tippoo and some strong French 
detachments hurried away to Calicut, 
where the affairs of his father seemed 
going to utter ruin, for the Nairs or Hindu 
chiefs of the Malabar coast, who had been 
cruelly oppressed by the Mysoreans, were 
rising in arms, and joining the English 
force under Colonel Mackenzie. At this 
juncture, when experience had shown him 
that even with the aid of his European 
allies he could not maintain his ground 
in the Carnatic, or face the English, 
Hyder was thrown into dismay by learn- 
ing the result of Hastings’s successful 
policy, or the conclusion of the treaty be- 


tween the English and the Mahrattas. 


He expected every moment to have the 
Mahratta confederacy upon him; and the 
Mahrattas alone had on a former ocea- 
sion proved more than a match for him. 
“T must. go alone,” said the perplexed 
and suspicious old tyrant, “ against th 

faithless Mahrattas, who will be falling 
on Mysore, for I dare not admit the 
French in force to my own country.” 
His health, which had been declining for 
some time, was shaken by his anxieties 
and stili increasing suspicions. He had 





* Captain Schomberg's Naval Chronology. — 
Ann, Reg. 
YOL. I. 


Jong been haunted by visions of conspiracy 
and murder. Once, when asked by his 
familiar companion, Gholaum Ali, what 
made him start so much in his sleep, he 
replied, “ My friend, the state of beggars 
is more delightful than my envied imo- 
narchy, for they see no conspirators when 
awake, and dream of no assassins when 
asleep.” He, however, permitted himself 
to be persuaded by Bussy that the war in 
the Carnatic was far from hopeless, that 
means might be found to comnteract 
Hastings’s negotiations and win back the 
Mahrattas, not merely to a neutrality, 
but to a close alliance; and, while the 
cunning old man amused Sir Eyre Coote 
and kept him inactive, by the intimation 
that he might accede to the governor- 
general's treaty with the Mahrattas and 
become a party to it, he was preparing to 
co-operate with Bussy in an attack upon 
Negapatam. 

The operations of the French and 
English fleets, on which the success of 
the powers contending on shore mainly 
depended, were of a curious and a com- 
plicated kind. Having refitted in Ceylon 
as best they could, Suffrein and Hughes re- 
turned to the coast, and on the 8rd. of July 
fought another drawn battle, but one in 
which the French suffered by far the greater 
Joss, and were only saved from a total 
defeat by one of those sudden shiftings 
of the wind which make sea-battles with 
sailing-ships so much a matter of chance, 
Suffrein, however, who was as skilful as 
he was brave, had the merit of availing 
himself of his chance with admirable sea- 
manship and dexterity. After the battle 
the French went to anchor at Cuddalore, 
and the English to Madras. Snffrein 
was the first to be ready for sea, and, 
making again for Ceylon, and being joined 
on that coast by two moreeships of the 
line, fresh from Europe, and with a strong 
body of troops on board, he dashed into 
‘Trincomalee Bay and summoned the forts 
and town. There had not been time to 
put these forts even in decent order, and 
the garrison, originally weak, was re- 
duced by the sickliness and swampiness of 
the situation ; but, well knowing that his 
antagonist, Hughes, would not be long 
behind him, he offered the most honour- 
able terms in order to procure a capitula- 
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tion before the English fleet should arrive. 
The garrison surrendered on the 3ist of 
August, and on the 2nd of September 
Hughes arrived.  Preferring fighting 
with sea-vroom to being attacked in the 
bay, Suffrein came out, -and another 
battle, far more desperate than either of 
the preceding ones between him and 
Hughes, took place, the French having 
sixteen sail uf the line, and the English 
twelve.* For three or four hours. the 
centres of the two lines were hotly en- 
gaged, ship to ship, the rival admirals, in 
the ‘Superb’ and ‘L’Héros,’ fighting 
with the greatest fury. At half-past five 
in the afternoon there was a short hush; 
but Hughes, wearing round with all his 
ships, and with wonderful order and ra- 
pidity, renewed the attack with advantage 
and with double vigour, Suffrein’s main- 
mast was shot away by the board, and his 
mizenmast soon followed it. At seven 
o'clock the Irench, with a slackened fire 
and in some confusion, hauled their wind 
and became exposed to a most galling 
fire from the ships in, the English rear. 
As night set in the whole of the French 
fleet ran back to Trincomalee, and in such 
hurry and confusion that one of their best 
ships ran ashore and was lost, and two 
others missed the broad mouth of the ba: 

and fell down the coast. The Englisl 

were in no condition to pursue: they had 
lost in the action 51 in killed and 283 
in wounded, and the rigging of most of 
their ships was ruined. Among the slain 
were Captain Watt, of the ‘Sultan,’ 
Captain Wood, of the ‘Worcester,’ and 
the Hon. Captain Lumley, of the ‘Isis.’ 
It appears that Suffrein’s captains had 
been more careful of their lives; and he 
‘was so much dissatisfied with the conduet 
of some of them in the action that he im- 
mediately broke six of them and sent 
them prisoners to the Isle of France. He 
concealed as much as lie could the loss he 
had sustained, but it soon became known 
that the slaughter had been great heyond 
precedent; thatin his own ship, which was 








* We connt 50-giu ships as ships of the line, 
which at this period they were reckoned. Suffrein 
had four 3-gun ships, and Hughes only one: in 
seventy-fonrs and sixty-fours the French had 
twelve, and the English eleven ships. The num- 
bers of guns were— English, 794; French, 954. 





crowded with men, about 140 were killed 
and 240 wounded, aud that his entire loss. 
in killed and wounded exceeded 1000. 
Admiral Hughes returned to Madras, 
where he found Sir Eyre Coote deter- 
mined to make an attack upon the French 
lines at Cuddalore, though almost de- 
prived of the use of his limbs by another 
attack of paralysis. Coote required the 
admiral to remain to co-operate with him, 
and he was the more eager upon this point, 
as he now learned the concerted attack of 
Hyder and the French on Negapatam: 
but Hughes, who had considered himself 
ill used both by the general and by Lord 
Macartney, or the council of Madras, re- 
presented that he could not stay with any 
safety to his ships during the monsoon, and 
insisted upon going round to Bombay, 
where he could properly refit his shattered 
fleet. It is said that shelter might have 
been found for him nearer at hand on the 
Coromandel coast; but it is not so clear 
that Hughes could have found there the 
accommodations, materials, and workmen 
he wanted, though Suffrein had contrived 
to do wonders in this way at Cuddalore, 
improvising an arsenal or ship-yard, and, _ 
to encourage others, working himself in 
his shirt-sleeves like a common ship- 
wright. It is possible that, but for his 
ill-humour, Hughes would have remained ; 
but, if he had remained a day longer than 
he did in Madras-roads, he would, in alk 
human probability, have been a sacrifice, 
and the entire toss of his fleet would have 
been added to other tremendous calamities. 
He sailed on thé 15th of Qctober, and 
was well out at sea before night. In the 
course of that night the well-known roar _ 
of the coming monsoon was heard by ~ 
anxious ears in Fort St. George and the 
town of Madras, and the surf began to 
shake the coast; and by the next morn- 
ing the strand was seen covered with 
wrecks or fragments of merchant-ships 
th&t had stayed behind when Hughes took 
his departure. The sight was every way 
dreadful, for some of these ships were 
loaded with rice for the garrison, the 
town, and the army; and every bag of 
tice was lost when there seemed no pos- 
sibility of procuring another supply by 
sea or by land. There had been a scarcity 
before, but now there was absolute fa- 
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mine. Thousands of the poor natives of 
the Carnatic, who had fled from Hyder 
to scek refuge under the guns of Fort St. 
George, were the first to feel these hor- 
rors: they died by hundreds, and they 
soon had fellow-sufferers. The roads that 
led to the town, the streets of the town 
itself, were strewed with the dead and 
dying; and nothing was heard bat cries, 
and moans, and unavailing prayers for 
relief addressed to men who had not- a 
grain of rice to spare, and who might soon 
be subjected to the same want and agqny. 
It is said that 10,000 souls perished before 
supplies of rice were obtained from Ben- 
gal and other parts. 

Four or five days after the departure of 
Sir Edward Hughes, Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton put into Madras-roads with a squadron 
of ships of war and land troops from Eng- 
land; but, having no provisions to spare 
after his long and tedious voyage, and 
considering it to be at once his duty and 
the only mode of securing his safety— 
menaced by the monsoon and by the 
vast supcriority of Suffrein—to join the 
admiral, he put again to sea, and ran 
round Cape Comorin and up the western 
coast to Bombay. Shortly after Sir Kyre 
Coote, in « deplorable state of health, set 
sail for Calcutta. The command de- 
volved to General Stuart, who sent 500 
men to reinforce the garrison at Ne- 
gapatam, 400 Europeans to co-operate 
with the Bombay army under Goddard 
(who was preparing to invade the do- 
minions of Hyder from the west), and 
300 Europeans into the Circars, where 
a French invasion was expected, but 
In fact, both Bussy 
and Suffrein beeame inactive at the very 
moment when activity would have been 
attended with the greatest chance of suc- 
cess. They did not attack Negapatam, 
when its garrison was weak and unpre- 
pared ; they did not intercept or attempt 
to intercept the weak squadron of Ee 
Richard Bickerton, who passed them and 
repassed them at no great distance; they 
made no attempt against Madras when it 
was panic-stricken and famine-stricken, 
and they allowed the place to be revie- 
tualled from the Cirears and from Ben- 
gal, though a few frigates might have 
stopped the grain-ships and compelled 





a surrender through hunger. Various 
causes may be imagined as contributing 
to this passiveness, such as shattered and. 
ill-repaired ships, tempestuous weather, 
poverty, and a lack of provisions or stores 
in the French quarters; but the greatest 
cause of all probably was the declining 
health and spirit of Hyder. Tippoo, his 
son and heir, was gone to the Malabar 
coast with an army of 20,000 men and a 
French corps 400 strong. Colonel) Hum- 
berstone Mackenzie was pressing on My- 
sore from the south, and was preparing 
for the siege of Palagatcherry, not many 
marches from Seringapatam, having dis- 
persed the Mysorean army that attempted 
to cover the fort, when the approach of 
Tippoo constrained him to retreat towards 
the coast. On his way back Mackenzie 
blew up several forts which he had taken 
in his advance. Hé halted at Paniany, a 
Seaport town about 35 miles from Calicut, 
and there resolved to defend himself 
against Tippoo and the French, who, 
during the latter part of his march, had 
pressed closely on his rear and caused him 
some loss, 

On the following morning (the 28th of 
November), before day broke and before 
he could put the place in some defensive 
order, he was attacked by the enemy in 
four columns advancing from different 
points, and being guided or headed by the 
French, His sepoys were driven in at 
one point, and two or three of his guns 
were taken before the British-born part 
of his troops got under arms; but pre- 
sently the pride of Highland regiments, 
the gallant 42nd, advanced to the charge, 
and drove French and Mysoreans before 
them at the point of the bayonet, and with 
a terrible slaughter, for the columns had 
got mixed and confused, and Tippoo had 
blocked up the roads and avenues with 
masses of horse and foot, who had no in- 
clination to fight at close quarters them- 
selves, but who impeded the retreat to 
those that had engaged. At last, how- 
ever, the whole host withdrew, leavin; 
nothing behind them but killed an 
wounded. The lesson he thus received 
was a severe one, and it is not credible 
that Tippoo either contemplated making 
another attack upon lines that were every 
hour becoming stronger, and that were 
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defended by 900 choice British troo; 
besides sepoys, or proceeding by blockade 
to reduce a town which was open to the 
sea, and situated on a coast where the 
entire population favoured the English 
cause. 

But at this juncture Tippoo received 
intelligence of his father’s death, and it 
behoved him to look after his inheritance, 
for he had brothers and cousins. He 
therefore turned his back upon Paniany, 
and made all haste to secure the musnud 
and the treasure. Hyder Ali died of 
a disease known to the Hindus under 
the name of the raj-poro or rajah-boil, 
from its being supposed to be peculiar to 
persons of royal rank—an Indian king’s- 
evil—and called by the Mohammedans 
the “crab,” from a fancied resemblance 
to that creature in the swelling behind the 
neck, or the upper portion of the back, 
which is the first indication of the dis- 
order. French physicians and surgeons 
were called in, but their science was 
as ineffectual as the conjuring and the 
charms of the native practitioners in 
curing a dangerous disease in an octo- 
genarian.* 

The “Tiger’—for such, being trans- 
lated, is the appropriate name of his son 
and suecessor—had reached the manly 
age of thirty years when he assumed the 
reins of government, with an army of 
90,000 men, a treasury containing three 
crores of rupees in hard money, and a 
mass of booty, jewels, and other valuables, 
estimated at an immense amount. With 
these resources, with the French alliance, 
and with a passion for war and aggran- 
dizement, Tippoo scorned all overtures 
for a peace with the English—overtures 
which his wiser father would certainly 
have accepted, if he had lived a few 
months or a few weeks longer. Having 
performed the last duties to the remains 
of Hyder, he hastened to join the main 
army of Mysore, well provided with 





* Tho precise date of the birth of Hyder Ali is 
not ascertained, but he is supposed to have been 
at east 80 years old when he died. His body was 
secretly deposited in the obscure tomb of his 
father at Colar3 but Tippoo subsequently cansed 
it to be removed to the superh mausoleum at Se- 
ringapatam, which is still endowed.and carefully 
kept up by the English. 


money and presents to secure their alle- 
jance. This was at the end of Decem- 

r. On the 4th of January (1783), 
General Stuart took the field against him. 
The Mysorean army, though joined by 
900 French, 2000 sepoys, 250 Caffres, 
and twenty-two field-pieces, all sent by 
the French from Cuddalore, retreated 
before Stuart, whose entire force con- 
sisted of about 14,000 men—but nearly 
3000 of these were British, and crossed 
the river Armee in disorderly haste. Tip- 
poo had recallcd his garrison from Arcot 
and other places, and it became evident 
that he was evacuating the whole of the 
Carnatic. He was not, however, flying 
so much from Stuart as flying to defend 
his own dominions, Colonel Humber- 
stone Mackenzie, soon after the retiring 
of Tippoo from the Malabar coast, marched. 
his sepoys by Jand, and sent his High- 
landers and other British by sea, north- 
ward to the coast of Canara to co-operate 
with a part of the army from Bombay, in 
reducing some of the richest provinces or 
dependencies of Mysore. The march was 
long, the voyage stormy, but the junction 
of the forces moving to meet each other 
from such opposite and distant points was 
effected in the course of the month of 
January, when General Mathews, who had 
arrived at Bombay, from England, with 
king’s troops, in the preceding autumn, took 
upon himself the command of the whole. 
The fort of Onore was taken by storm, 
the range of rocks which runs between 
the coast and Bednore, and which varies 
in height from 4000 to 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea, was scaled, the steep 
ghauts, though defended at intervals by 
batteries, were cleared by the bayonet, 
and on the 26th of January the rich 
capital of Bednore surrendered to Ma- 
thews without firmg a gun. It is said 
that this easy conquest was owing to the 

1 affection entertained by the governor 
and garrison and the people of the coun- 
try to their new master Tippoo, or to 
some old animosities and grudges existing 
between him and the governor. 

With the capital the English got pos- 
session of a considerable portion of that 
fertile province. Most of the other forts 
surrendered at or before a summons; but 
Ananpore and Mangalore held out. Anan- 
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pore was carried by storm, and Manga- 
lore, on the coast, surrendered as soon as 
a breach was made. The further opera- 
tions of this combined force were ham- 
pered by quarrels and complaints about 
the division of the spoil. General Mathews 
refused to divide any part with the officers 
and soldiers, which was the more illi- 
beral and irrational as the men had re- 
ceived no pay for many months. Colonel 
MacLeod, Colonel Humberstone Mac- 
kenzic, and Major Shaw left the army and 
repaired to Bombay to lay their com- 
plaints before the governor and council 
of that presidency, Upon their repre- 
sentations Mathews was superseded, and 
Colonel MacLeod, raised to the rank of 
brigadier-general, was sent back to Bed- 
nore, to take the command. Humber- 
stone Mackenzie and Major Shaw accom- 
panied MacLeod; but on their voyage 
down the coast they were attacked, in a 
weak small vessel, by five Mabratta 
pirates, who killed or wounded nearly 
every [Englishman on board, Major 
Shaw was dispatched’ outright; Colonel 
Mackenzie, one of the best officers that 
had ever served in India, died of his 
wounds ; and MacLeod was carried into 
Gheriah. 

In the mean while Mathews had been 
acting like a madman: he had scattered 
his army all over the country in con- 
temptible mud forts or open towns; he 
had sent the 42nd back to the coast; and 
he had fixed his head-quarters in the city 
of Bednore, without laying in a stock of 
ammunition*and provisions, or doing any- 
thing to strengthen the fort. He was in 

* this state of stupid security when Tippoo, 
on the 9th of April, appeared in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood with an immense 
army, which secured the ghauts and cat 
off all communication between the coast 
aud the town. Mathews threw himself 
into the fort of Bednore, but any pto- 
longed resistance was impossible, and, 
very honourable terms being offered by 
Tippoo, he capitulated on the last day of 
April. But instead of permitting ‘the 
general and his troops to withdraw to the 
coast, according to the terms of the capi- 
tulation, Tippov pound them with chains 
or ropes, and sent them into Mysore to be 
thrown into horrible dungeons, excusing 



















his conduct by accusing Mathews of pur- 
Joining some of the public treasure which 
he had agreed to leave in the fort.* But 
this mode of treating prisoners was all 
along a fixed rule of conduct both with 
Hyder and his son, After this success 
Tippoo went through the ghauts and 
down to the seaport town of angalore, 
in which the 42nd and some fragments of 
Mathews’s army had thrown themselves, 
This was considered a most important 
point, as the harbour was the best on the 
coast of Canara; and about the middle of 
May, Tippoo and his French allies in- 
vested Mangalore. They counted on a 
short and easy conquest; but the siege 
detained them from more important 
operations for months, and after all Man- 
galore was not taken. 

The sudden departure of the main 
army of the Mysoreans had left General 
Stuart seareely any enemies to contend 
with in the Carnatic except the French 
and their sepoys, who remained behind 
their fortified ‘lines at Cuddalore, Sir 
Eyre Coote had returned to the coast to 
resume the chief command, but a third 
fit had proved fatal to him, and he had 
died on the 26th of April, three days after 
landing at Madras. Stuart appeared be- 
fore the French lines on the Th of June, 
but there was no proper concert or co-ope- 
ration between him and Admiral Hughes, 
who had returned to the coast. he 
French had been allowed time to erect 
works that were really formidable, and part 
of Suffrein’s fleet, being left unmolested 
in the harbour of Cuddalore, was enabled 
to lend material assistance. And, as if time 
enough had not been given them to com- 
plete their preparations, Stuart lay from 
the 7th to the 15th of June before the 
French lines doing nothing. If he con- 
sidered the co-operation of the fleet as 
essential—which it certainly was—he 
ought to have waited a day or two longer. 





* Mathews had certainly gained a sad character 
for rapacity and sellishness; but Tippoo’s accusa- 
tion was probably not more true than the charge 
brought against him by his own army, which 
made the amount of plonder he had’ secured 
amount to more than 800,00/, in money, besides 
Jewels! Bednore had once been a very wealthy 
city, bnt it had been visited too often by Hyder 
to be very rich now. 
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But, on the 13th, he began to attack in 
three columns at three different points. 
His signals were misunderstood, the 
attacks were not made simultaneously, 
and the French making a sortie did ter- 
rible execution upon his disjointed army ; 
and after he broken into their lines 
at one point, and carried and occupied 
some of their works, he was compelled to 
retreat to his camp. In this unfortunate 
assault a very important military doubt 
was removed, and that was whether 
native troops, under any training and 
under the st officers, would stand the 
bayonet charge of European troops. A 
battalion of Bengal sepoys, a part of the 
force which had marched from Caleutta 
with Colonel Pearse, not only stood a 
charge but drove back the French at the 
point oftheir own buyonets, and with 
severe loss. 

On the very next day Sir Edward 
Hughes appeared in the offing, but Suf- 
frein appeared at the same time, or nearly 
so, and got between the English fleet and 
Cuddalore. The two admirals, somt- 
times in sight of the lines and the English 
camp, and sometimes out of sight, tacked 
and manceuvred from the 13th to the 20th, 
each trying to get the weather-gage or 
some advantage over the other. Bat on 
the 20th Suffrein engaged at long shots, 
firing for twenty minutes before a single 
shot was returned by the British line. 
Then, the two fleets being somewhat 
closer, Hughes replied with a warm can- 
nonade; but Suffrein, who had the ad- 
vantage of the wind, chose his own dis- 
tance, and never brought his ships to very 
close quarters, Four or five of Hughes's 
ships were so unmanageable that they 
fell off to leeward and could scarcely be 
brought into action at all. Some of Suf- 
frein’s were so leaky that the crews were 
obliged, during the action, to divide their 
labours between their pumps and their 
guns. As it grew dark the two old an- 
tagonists separated, each with a good 
number of killed and wounded on his 
decks, but without either capturing or 
losing a single ship : and thus indecisively 
ended the fifth and last engagement be- 
tween Sir Edward Hughes and M. de 
Suffrein. The next morning the French 


Edward Hughes discovered them at an- 
chor im Pondicherry road, and gave them 
an invitation to another battle, which 
they declined. Hughes, declining to 
attack them where they were, put into 
Madras, and Suffrein immediately got his 
whole fleet into the harbour of Cuddalore, 
where he janded every man he could 
spare to assist Bussy in defending the 
lines against General Stuart. Altogether 
the force now collected within these works 
must have been equal or superior to the 
force outside of them. This encouraged 
the French to attempt several sorties and 
surprises, which were not however very 
successful. In one of them, made at the 
dead of night, several Frenchmen were 
wounded and taken prisoners, and among 
them was a brave young sergeant, whose 
youth, gallantry, and superior manners 
Jrracted the attention of Colonel Wangen- 
heim, who was serving under General 
Stuart with a corps of Hanoverians, and 
who had the young man conveyed to his 
own tent, where he was treated with 
every possible kindness. That wounded 
young it was Charles John Berna- 
dotte, afterwards General of the French 
republic, Prince and Marshal of the em- 
pire, Prince of Ponte Corvo, Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and afterwards Charles John 
XIV., King of Sweden, Norway, &c.* 

A few days after this, when Stuart was 
expecting to be reinforced by Colonel 
Fullarton, and was preparing for another 
desperate assault, the news reached 
Madras that a treaty of peace had been 
concluded between France aad England. 
A flag of truce was immediately dis- 
patched to M. Bussy, who, though he had 
not received any French dispatches, and 
though even the intelligence of the English 
was not official, agreed at once not only 
to a cessation of hostilities by sea and 
land, but also to invite Tippoo to be a 
pacty in these pacific arrangements. The 
Mysorean at the time was ruining his 








* Colonel Wilks, “Sketches of the South of 
T ” ‘The interest of the aneedote is com- 





pleted by the fact that more than twenty years 
after, when Bernadatte took possession of Han- 
over as a congneror, he met the kind-hearted 
veteran, then General Wangenheim, and testified 
bo hints ele erabePal pono} lect Gani of whit hed peabed: 
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army in ineffectual attempts to take a 
halfruined fort and town. Though 
alarmed at the prospect of being left 
alone in the war, he did not seem very 
anxious for peace, for more than a month 
passed before M. Bussy received any 
answer to his letter. His tone even then 
was high, his vakeels intimating that 
everything the English had taken from 
him or his father must instantly. be re- 
stored, and not speaking quite so Plainly 
as to the restitutions to the English on his 
part. Lord Macartney, however, sent 
three commissioners to accompany his 
vakeels to Seringapatam in order to treat 
there. Tippoo all the while continued 
his siege, and made several desperate 
efforts to get possession of Mangalore 
before entering upon negotiations. Nor 
were military operations suspended by 
the English.” Colonel Fullarton, an ex- 
cellent officer, who had arrived from 
England with some of the reinforcements 
at the end of the preceding year, was 
making a rapid progress in the country 
beyond Tanjore when he was called bac! 

to the coast to assist Stuart in that pre- 
meditated attack which was stopped by 
the news of peace. He had taken (on the 
Qnd of June) the important fortress of 
Daraporam, in the province of Coim- 
batoor, which opened one of the roads to 
Seringapatam, and was only about 140 
miles from that capital, “This valuable 
place,” says Fullarton himself, “ affords 
ample supplies of grain and cattle, is 
capable pf considerable defence, and is 
far advanced in, the enemy’s country, 
being equally distant from the two coasts. 
Although the position of an army there 
would always be of eminent advantage, it 
‘was more peculiarly so when we reduced 
it, because Tippoo Sultaun had recovered 
Bednore, captured General Mathews, and 
invested Mangalore. The southerp army 
[the army which Fullarton commanded 
‘was so called] was not in sufficient strength 
to think of marching to Seringapatam, 
and was so far from being able to oppose 
the whole power of Tippoo, that we could 
noteven afford to garrison Daraporam, 
and were obliged to destroy the fortifica- 
tions. Yet we might assuredly have re- 
duced the rich tract that lies below the 
mountains of Mysore, which would pro- 





[bably have forced Tippoo Sultaun to 


raise the si of Mangalore, and march 
his main body against us; or, if Tippoo 
had persisted against Mangalore, we 
should have amply subsisted the army, 
have reduced a valuable territory, and 
pl for more important conquests. 
But General Stuart's orders to march 
towards him at Cuddalore obliged me to 
relinquish those advantages.”* Fullar- 
ton, however, left a garrison in Dindigul, 
another important fortress, built on a 
granite rock, which he had gallantly 
taken by storm, and made other arrange- 
ments to keep open his communications, 
and to facilitate his return towards the 
heart of Mysore. Colonel Forbes, whom 
he Jeft behind himin the south, carried 
out these arrangements with much ability, 
and established friendly relations on all 
sides. 

When the main English army was 
withdrawn from before the lines of Cud- 
dalore, Lord Macartney reinforced Ful- 
larton with about 1000 Europeans and 


with four battalions of ys, and in- 
structed him to resume the campaign 
which Stuart had interrupted. After 


reducing the numerous polygars of 
Tinivelly, who had all thrown off their 
allegiance to the Company at the com- 





* “A View of the English Interests in India ;” 
and “An Account of the Military Operations in 
the Southern Parts of the Peninsula during the 
Campaigns of 1782, 1783, and 1784;” by William 
Fuliarton of Patiarton, M.P. Stuart certainly 
spoilt this promising campaign. The whole of 
his conduct bad given universal dissatisfaction, 
Lord Macartney, as soon.as the truce was con- 
eluded with M. Bussy, submitted a motion to the 
council at Madras, whose commands and in- 
structions had been repeatedly -disobeyed and 
despised by the general, that Stuart should be 
dismissed from the Company’s service. The 
motion was unanimously adopted, Stuart then 
insisted that he had a right to retain the com- 
mand of ail the king's troops that were serving 
on that coast—and it appears to us that in ordi- 
nary circumstances this right could not be dis- 
puted—and he spoke loudly of using force against 
force. Deci-ive steps were necessary, and Lord 
Macartney was ‘bold enongh to take them. [He 
dispatched his private secretary (the present Sir 
John Barrow, we believe) and the town adjutant, 
with a party of sepoys, to take the general pri- 
soner in his villa near Madras. Stuart, who 
appears to have offered no resistance whatever, 
‘was eartied to the fort, and in a day or two shige 
ped off quietly for England. 
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mencement of Hyder’s invasion, and who 
had been ravaging the country from 
Madara to Cape Comorin, being assisted 
or encouraged by the Dutch at Colombo, 
who kept up a traffic and correspondence 
with the cape from the opposite coast of 
Ceylon; after reducing a number of their 
forts and carrying one of their forests— 
which, like the Cingalese of Ceylon, they 
considered their best fortresses—and re- 
ducing these polygars to their former 
State of quiet and tribute ; and after chas- 
tising the hill colleries, who had ‘been 
committing horrible excesses,—Colonel 
Fullarton, with 16,000 fighting men, and 
many more thousands of camp-followers, 
continued his march to Dindigul and 
Daraporam without money or any other 
means of supply, except such magazines 
of the enemy as he might be enabled to 

luce. He was, however, well provided 
with artillery, shot, and gunpowder, 
which had been collected from the south: 
ern garrisons ; and the Rajah of Travan- 
core, who had given a cordial support to 
Colonel Humberstone Mackenzie, engaged 
to furnish some stores and provisions in 
the event of his moving against the 
southern coast possessions of ippoo. A 
correspondence was also opened with the 
Zamorin, or ancient Hindu sovereign of 
Calicut, and with the other rajahs on the 
Malabar coast, whom Hyder had dis- 
Possessed of their sovereignties, and most 

‘barously treated. All these princes or 
chiefs, eager for repossession an revenge, 
agreed to contribute what little aid they 
could; and other parties, less interested 
in the overthrow of Tippoo, occasionally 
furnished some stores and provisions, and 
took bills upon the presidency of Madras 
in payment. But Fullarton adopted 
other measures, which contributed in a 
much greater degree to facilitate his pro- 
gress, to insure success, and to gain the 
good-will und esteem of all parties. He 
gave up some paltry duties, which former 
commanders had been accustomed to levy 
upon all articles bought or sold in the 
bazaar or market of the army, for the 
sole benefit of themselves and staffs; he 
completely checked plundering by hang- 
ing two or three of the first offenders; he 
paid the greatest respect to the deep-rooted 
religious prejudices of the natives, and he 





enforced that respect on the European 
soldiery; and, having no money to os 
he voured to gain credit for his 
drafts by kind treatment, and friendly 
explanations as to the faith and stability 
of the company. He also made a material 
change in the mode and order of march- 
ing, which hitherto had been by files, so 
that a Jarge army was many ‘miles’ in 
length with little communication between 
the distant parts of the line; he esta- 
blished a system of intelligence, the want 
of which‘precaution had led to many dis- 
asters in this war; and so complete and 
effective was this system, that statements 
Were procured, not only of the military 
force of the enemy, but also of the grain 
deposited anywhere within 200 miles of 
his front and flank. Several hundred 
people-— cunning natives, who have a 
natural genius for the occupation of scouts 
and spies, and who, after inspection, can 
model you a fortress in clay, and show to 
a nicety its strong and its weak points— 
were constantly employed on these ser- 
vices, and confidential intelligencers were 
established at every considerable town in 
Mysore, in the durbars of the rajahs, in 
the very camp of Tippoo. “On the first 
notice of any material incident, these in- 
telligencers dispatched small cadjeans,* 
which were more rapidly conveyed to me 
than any horse could travel, by tappals or 
relays of colleries, stationed at moderate 
distances, and unsuspected by the enemy. 
Harearrahs, peons, Iubby-merchants, and 
sepoys were also constantly traversing all 
parts of the enemy’s country ; others car- 
rying dispatches to Madras and the 
southern provinces, to Travancore, to 
Cochin, to the Malabar rajahs, to General 
MacLeod at Cannanore, to Colonel Camp- 
bell at Mangalore, and to the residency at 
Telicherry. The intelligence of every 
individual was carefully registered, and 
tended*to confirm or to refute the various 
intimations constantly arriving. By these 
means, during many months of continued 





*©Cudjeans,” says Colonel Fullarton in anote, 
“are thick leaves resembling the papyrus, on 
which the Gentoos write.” ‘They are strips of 
the enormous lesves of the talipot or talipat tree, 
uni sersaily used for writing among the Cingalese 
and the people of the extreme south of the cons 
tinent, 
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marching through a country almost un- 
explored, we never once failed in our 
supplies, nor did any material incident 
escape our knowledge.”* For a short 
time Fullarton halted in the neighbour- 
hood of Daraporam, waiting for intelli- 
gence from the three commissioners ; but, 
on the 16th of October, when he was in- 
formed, by an official letter from the re- 
sidency of Telicherry, that Tippoo had 
recommenced active hostilities at Manga- 
lore, he took immediate measures to re- 
sent the insult. 

His mind and that of the council at Ma- 
dras had been divided between two plans 
-—1. To march right across the peninsula 
through an enemy’s country, 500 miles in 
extent, to the relief of Mangalore. 2. Or 
to advance upon Seringapatam, and either 
overthrow the dynasty of Hyder in their 
capital, or compel Tippoo to hurry from 
the coast in order to save that capital. 
He determined upon the latter movement, 
though not by the direct road, which 
offered no intermediate place of stre 
in which to lodge stores and provisions 
for the prosecution of his undertaking, or 
in which to secure a retreat in case of a 
reverse. But there was a more circuitous 
route which presented this essential re- 
commendation, and several other military 
advantages. Palagatcherry, nearer to 
the coast, had been completely rebuilt by 
Hyder, was furnished with most of the 
advantages of European fortification, and 
‘was considered one of the strongest for- 
tresses in Igdia: the mountains bounding 
the pass which it commanded were 
covered by thick forests through which 
there was no passage, and the plain below, 
a long and wide extent of deep rice- 
grounds, was cut and intersected, like a 
chess-board, by the Paniany River, and 
might be defended by a small body of 
infantry against all Tippoo’s cavalyy. 
The fort further commanded the only 
practicable communication between the 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar: it 
opened the means of supply from Travan- 
core, Cochin, Calicut, and other places; 
its occupation by the English would 
afford confidence to the Zamorin and the 
other disaffected chiefs from Cochin to 





* Fullarton. 





Goa, who were all struggling to shake off 
the yoke of Tippoo, and it would leave 
Fullarton at liberty to disguise his move- 
ments, and to proceed to the siege of 
Seringapatam by the route of Coimbatoor 
and the pass of Gudjereddy, or by the sea- 
coast route to Calicut, and then through 
the pass of Damalcherry. The colonel 
therefore determined to capture Palagat- 
cherry; and, on the 18th of October, he 
began his march, apparently with a con- 
fident hope that it would end under the 
walls of Seringapatam. Carrying several 
little forts on his way, and passing through 
@ country abounding with dry grain, rice, 
cattle, and wood, he soon reached the 
high ground of Palatchy, whence the 
streams run east and west to the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar seas. But beyond 
this point his ‘was slow and most 
difficult, for he had to force his way 
through a forest twenty miles in depth, 
with frequent torrent-courses and ravines 
within it. These ravines had to be filled 
up before it was possible to drag the 

Wy guns across them ;—innumerable 
large trees which obstructed the passage 
required to be cut down and drawn out of 
the track, and then the whole road was to 
be formed before the carriages of the 
army could pass. Fourteen days were 
spent in these arduous labours, and in 
getting the materiale of the army through 
that dense forest; and, to increase their 
toils and discomforts, a tremendous rain, 
altogether unexpected as being unusual in 
other parts of Indie at that season of the 


year, began as first entered the wood, 
and never till they had cleared 
their way thi it. The ravines were 


filled with water, the bullocks Jost their 
footing, and the soldiers were obliged to 
drag the guns and the carriages nearly 
the whole of the way. There was no 
possibility of pitching tents, or of pro- 
curing for them any kind of cover or 
comfort. Difficulties and operations like 
these elevate the character of the Indian 
service, and they were frequent, Goddard 
and Pearse, for example, in their long 
marches, had often to make the road by 
which they were to advance, 

On the 4th of November the van and 
the main body emerged from the forest, 
and reached a position on the Paniany 
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River. On the following day a part of 
the engineer stores arrived, and the river 
was crossed. The Pettah, or open town 
of Palagatcherry, was presently occupied, 
and a fire was opened on the east and 
north faces of the fort. But it was the 9th 
before the heavy battering train could be 
brought to the encampment—“ after a 
succession of toils,” says Fullarton, “ that 
would appear incredible if related in, de- 
tail.” On the night of the 15th the gar- 
rison called out for quarter, and delivered 
up a place capable of making a long’ re- 
sistance. The English found in the fort 
50,000 pagodas in money, together witha 
very large supply of grain, guns, powder, 
shot, an military stores. The son of the 
Zamorin of Calicut,—or, as the colonel 
calls him, with more solemnity, “the 
heir apparent,”—remained with Fullarton 
during the siege; and at its triumphant 
conclusion he urgently solicited the Eng- 
lish commander to restore him to the do- 
minions of which Hyder had deprived his 
family. Fullarton declared that, in the 
event of his moving by Calicut, he might 
hope to effect his re-establishment in 

city, the ancient pia of the Zamorins ; 
and, as a pledge of his good intentions, he 
put him in immediate possession of the 
territory of Palagat, an ancient depend- 
ency of Calicut, only requiring from him 
that he should furnish grain for the army 
while in that vicinity, and imposing no 
other obligation until the conclusion of 
the war, or until the government of 
Madras should make some regular agree- 
ment with him. Fallarton’s intercourse 
with the Hindu prince, and with the 
Hindu population of the country, -was car- 
ried on by means of a large body of 
Brahmins, who constantly attended the 
army, and whose entire friendship he had 
secured. Accompanied by these influ- 
ential agents and interpreters, the colonel 
frequently rode through the adjacent vil- 
lages, assembled the head people, and as- 
sured them of protection. During these 
proceedings he maintained his corre- 
spondence with Brigadier-general Mac- 
Leod, who had been liberated after a short 
captivity at Gheriah, and also with Co- 
lonel Campbell, who commanded in Man- 
galore, intimating his intention of ap- 
proaching their coast, and his earnest 





wish for a joint movemeut and an ad- 
vance in full force against Seringapatam. 
But the English residency at Telicherry 
could not, or would not, furnish some ad- 
ditional artillery and stores ; Sir Edward 
Hughes, who was then at Telicherry 
with part of the fleet, declined sending a 
vessel with stores to Paniany; and Mac- 
Leod represented, that, though most will- 
ing to unite in prosecuting the movement 
to Seringapatam, he could not put his 
army in motion in less than two months 
for want of bullocks and other things. 
Fullarton, therefore, gave up the notion 
of proceefling by the sea-coast to Calicut, 
and the pass of Damalcherry, and took 
the route that led by Coimbatoor to the 
pass of Gudjereddy, He was annoyed on 
his march by a large body of Mysorean 
cavalry, who threw rockets; but, on the 
26th of November, he sat down before the 
fort of Coimbatoor, which surrendered to 
him before he could finish a battery. 
Here, too, he found a t quantity of 
in, ammunition, and stores,, Mone’ 
ere was none; but the adjacent fiel 
were covered with rich crops, which pro- 
mised resources for the future. Coimba- 
toor, though a place of no strength, was 
important from the high estimation in 
which it was held by the Hindu popula 
tion, as the very ancient capital of a 
tajahship, where no Mussulman conqueror 
had ever a spur and where the old 
gods of India had never been disturbed, un- 
til a comparatively recent period. Every 
ancient rajah flew to arms, or_ made pre- 
parations for doing so; all the Hindus, 
between the ghauts and the sea, encou~ 
raged by the presence of Genera] Mac-~ 
Leod, the advance of Fullarton, and the 
still continuing failure and losses of 
Tippoo before Mangalore, were in open 
revolt, or ripe for it; and in the country, 
above the ghauts, in the very centre of 
Myfore, Fuilarton’s Brahmins had excited 
the Hindus, who were far more numerous 
even there than their conquerors, and who 
engaged to render every possible assist- 
ance to the English arms,* The Coorga 





* A recent conspiracy,” says Cotonel Pul- 
laston, ‘had oceurred in Seringapatam, menac- 
ing the releasement of the English prisoners, 
the exclusion of Tippoo’s family, and_the re-es- 
tablishment of the ancient Rans, or Gentoo so- 
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rajah, a powerful chief under the moun- 
tains that separate the Malabar country 
from Mysore, was actively asserting his 
independence; and General MacLeod, 
strong in Europeans, artillery, and native 
corps, moved from point to point, some- 
times by land and sometimes by sea, to 
keep up this flame all along the coast, and 
to co-operate wherever his services might 
be most useful. Nor were these all the 
enemies that were girding in Mysore; for 
General Jones was at the same time ad- 
vaneing in the Cuddapah country, or 
northern and inland possessions of Tippoo, 
where his power was ill-established, and 
his person and government not more po- 
pular than they were on the coast. “The 
army under my own direction,” says Ful- 
larton, “ was perhaps the strongest force 
belonging to Europeans that had ever 
been employed in India, The countries 
we had reduced extended 200 miles in 
length, afforded provisions for 100,000 
men, and yielded an annual revenue of 
600,0004., while every necessary arrange- 
ment had been made for the regular col- 
lection of these resources. The fort and 
pass of Palagatcherry secured our western 
flank, and the intermediate position of 
General MacLeod’s army between Pala- 
getcherry and Tippoo’s main army at 
fangalore, together with the singular 
combination ravines, rivers, and em- 
bankments that intersect the Malabar 
countries, and the mountains that divide 
them from Mysore (the passes throu; 
which were occupied by our friends the 
disaffecteds rajahs), rendered it almost 
impracticable for Tippoo to move in that 
direction against our new acquisitions. 
To attack them by a movement through 
the passes of the ghauts, on the eastern 
flank towards Salem and Erode, sup- 
posed a circuit of 500 or 600 miles from 
the position of Tippoo’s army before Man- 
galore. His movement, therefore, agginst 
these acquisitions could ouly be attempted 





vereign of Mysore. In addition to this enume- 
sation of advantages, we had every reason to rely 
on the Gentoo or Canara race, forming the great 
mass of inhabitants in Mysore, who had uneqni- 
vocal proofs of my enmest zeal to support their 
interests and favourite family; while every cir- 
cumatance of present situation or of future pro- 
spect seemed to mark this interesting moment as 
the erisis of the war.” 


by the central pass from Mysore at Gud- 
jereddy, which is not fifty miles in front 
from Coimbatoor: and the possession of 
that pass assured us an immediate access 
to the capital of Tippoo’s kingdom, com- 
manding a communication with our new 
acquisitions, and with the company’s 
southern provinces.”* The Coorg, or 
Coorga, rajah, whose territories extended 
to within thirty miles of Seringapatam, 
promised abundant supplies; and the 
more faith was placed in these promises, 
as the young Zamorin, who had faithfully 
kept his own engagements in furnishing 
grain abundantly, confirmed and gua- 
ranteed them. ‘is prince likewise en- 
gaged that all the Hindu chiefs on the 
west would not only provide for the Eng- 
lish during the siege of Seringapatam, but 
form magazines in strong positions among 
the mountains, and, if required, join with 
20,000 or 30,000 nairs, all animated with 
hatred and revenge. 

Fullarton had provided his army with 
ten days’ grain, repaired the carriages, 
and was on the point of pushing forward 
to Tippoo’s capital with the utmost ra~ 
pidity, and with every assurance of suc- 
cess, when, on the 28th of November, he 
received the commands of the English 
commissioners, who were treating of peace 
at the durbar, and who were invested by 
the council at Madras with full authori 
over the army, to restore immediately 
posts and forts, all the country lately 
reduced, and to retire within the limits 
occupied by the English on the 26th of 
July. Feeling himself at liberty neither 
to disregard this peremptory ogder nor to 
obey it to the extent of its literal significa- 
tion, Fullarton recalled his own orders for 
advancing towards Seringapatam, stayed 
at Coimbatoor for further instructions, 
and sent letters to the commissioners on 
the Malabar coast, and an aide-de-camp 





* View of the English Interests in India, &e. 
Colonel Fullarton adds :— Besides, as far as the 
system of defending front, flanks, and rear can 
ever be extended from the position of an army to 
the topographical circumstances of a country, it 
would enable us to secure those territories from 
ang considerable irruptions. At this period, too, 
the chumba, or great crop, throughout the coun- 
try was upon the ground, and, independently of 
the magazines in our front, promised ample pro 
vision,’ 
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to the council at Madras, to explain his 
situation, and the situation of Mangalore, 
which was still invested, and to prove 
that the forward movements contemplated 
and prepared by him would put the 
throne of Tippoo in the utmost danger. 
The colonel employed the interval which 
followed in adding to the completeness of 
his equipments, in collecting supplies in 
Dindigw, in procuring money at Tini- 
velly, and in bringing up arrack and am- 
munition from Cochin and Paniany. No 
soldier could abandon such a scheme as 
he had formed at the very moment when 
the prospect of success was brightest with- 
out a bitter pang. ‘Ten days of march, 
with little or no fighting,—for there was 
no Mysorean army in the neighbourhoed 
exeept irregular cavalry—would have 
brought Fuliarton under the walls of 
Seringapatam ; at that time ten more days 
might have sufficed for the reduction of 
that capital; the events of twenty-five 
years might have been anticipated, an in- 
estimable amount of money and of blood 
might have been saved; the power of the 
British in the whole of the south of India 
might have been established, and a quar- 
ter of a century might have been won to 
the cause of order and tranquillity. But 
Fullarton had to feel the bitter pang ;— 
the bright perspective which his arms 
had opened was destined to be smeared 
over by diplomatic ink and orders in 
council. About the middle of December 
he received another letter from the com- 
missioners repeating their former instruc- 
tions, and also the minutes of a consulta- 
tion from: the government at Madras, 
directing him to fulfil the order of unqua- 
lified restitution enjoined by the commis- 
sioners, as the preliminary of negotiation 
with Tippoo Sultaun. “Upon this the 
army of the south began to retrace their 
steps towards Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
to the dismay and grief of the poor Za- 
morin and the other Hindus who had 
openly committed themselves with Tippoo, 
in the belief that the army was not cnly 
to remain to protect their country, but to 
continue its triumphant progress until the 
power of the Mysorean should be no 
more. Fullarton had seareely begun his 
backward march when events occurred 
which must have made the council and 


commissioners regret the positive orders 
they had sent. But, throughout, the com- 
missioners had blundered, and had done 
nothing but mischief, partly through their 
own fault, and partly through the care 
taken by Tippoo to shut them out from 
all communication with the English army. 
Instead of going to the head-quarters of 
Tippoo, and following in his train like 
supplicants, these deputies ought to have 
remained with the main body of the 
British army, with the forces under Ful- 
Jarton. They had scarcely got within 
the power of the enemy when they found 
themselves treated more like wretched 
hostages than ambassadors; they were 
commanded to send Colonel Campbell 
orders to evacuate Mangalore, at that mo- 
ment almost the only security the English 
had for the lives of their officers and men 
who had fallen into the clutches of the 
«Tiger ;" they were not allowed to enter 
Seringapatam, or to have any communi- 
cation with their unfortunate countrymen 
imprisoned at Bangalore and other places ; 
they were hurried down, through a most 
rough and inhospitable country, where 
some of their cattle, and even some of 
their attendants, perished through fatigue 
and want, to Tippoo’s camp near Manga- 
lore, and neither on their journey nor on 
their arrival there were they permitted 
any freedom of correspondence, all their 
letters being intercepted, and their bond- 
age made so strict that even Fullarton’s 
artful Brahmins, who got at everything 
else, could not get at them. From the 
camp these negotiators had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing some of Tippoo’s 
proceedings, and of hearing of sund; 

others that took place before their arrival. 
Seeing how Mangalore was defended 
now, and reflecting how speedily it had 
been surrendered to General Mathews, he 
came to the conclusion that his governor, 
Rusum Ali Beg, must have been cither a 
traitor or a coward ; and therefore he cut 
off that poor governor’s head. Yet, in 
truth, the place was contemptible, and 
scareely defensible at all, except by troops 
like the 42nd, and an unyielding com- 
mander like Colonel Campbell. When 
the siege began the garrison consisted of 
about 700 British troops, counting officers 
and all, and aboat 3v00 sepoys; while 
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Tippoo's force was estimated at 50,000 or 
60,000 cavalry of all kinds, 30,000 disci- 
Plined infantry, 600 French infantry under 
‘the command of Colonel Cossigny, a small 
body of French, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
natives mixed, under the command of an 
officer of the King of France; having 
among them all nearly 100 pieces of ar- 
tillery. atteries were erected by the 
besiegers on the north, the east, and the 
south; on the west was the sea; the 
paltry fortifications on the northern side 
were knocked to pieces, and almost le- 
velled; one broad breach was made after 
another ; but every time the besiegers at- 
tempted to storm they were driven back 
at the point of the bayonet. That weapon 
was also employed in frequent sorties 
made by the garrison, wherein batteries 
were taken, guns spiked, and great 
slaughters committed. On one occasion, 
when the siege had lasted for months, a 
general assault was made from every side 
except the sea, which remained open and 
free to the garrison; but the result was 
most disastrous to Tippoo’s army. By-an 
unpardonable negligence in the presi- 
dency of Bombay, sufficient supplies were 
not thrown into the place, and Campbell 
and his brave companious were beginning 
to fecl the approaches of famine, when 
news arrived of the conclusion of peace 
in Europe and in the Carnatic. M. Cos- 
signy, after vainly endeavouring to pre- 
vail upon the Mysorean to join in the 
treaty, withdrew with the regular French 
troops under his command; but many 
French officers, with all the less regular 
European forces, remained to assist in 
the siege. 

After many other cannonades and most 
fruitless attempts at storming, Tippoo 
consented to a cessation of hostilities, in- 
cluding Onore, which had made as heroic 
a defence as Mangalore itself, and ano- 
ther small fort on the coast, which kad 
both been held by a mere handful of Bri- 
tish troops. By this armistice Tippoo 
agreed to allow Colonel Campbell to pur- 
chase provisions in the country at the 
same rate as that paid in his own camp; 
but as soon as the English began to buy 
they found either that there was nothing 
to be sold, or that the prices were exorbi- 
tant. This was Tippoo’s management. 

. 
. 


‘Twelve rupees were asked for a fowl. At 
last the country people were forbidden 
under penalty of ears and noses to sell 
anything for any price; and the English 
were reduced to the uncleanly diet of 
horse-flesh, rats, mice, frogs, snakes, and 
earrion-birds. It is said that they even 
shot and ate the jackals that descended 
by night in packs from the woods and 
hills to devour the bodies of the dead. 
Matters were in this state on the 22nd of 
November, when an English squadron 
appeared off the town. ‘The ships were 
filled with the army of General Mac- 
Leod, who, in his anxiety to co-operate 
with the native chiefs along the coast, 
committed the monstrous absurdity of 
making a fresh agreement with Tippoo, 
and then sailed away without landing 
any provisions. This new agreement was 
a counterpart of the former one, and it 
was observed in the same manner. In- 
stead of permitting the English garrison 
to purchase wholesome food, Tippoo al- 
lowed them to procure nothing but some 
damaged stores, so fetid and foul that the , 
very dogs would not eat them. General 
MacLeod returned to Mangalore, but it 
was only to commit a fresh folly in again 
taking the word of Tippoo. This was 
on the 31st of mber, or about a fort- 
night after Fullarton had begun his re- 
frograde movement. Colonel Campbell 
soon occasion to acquaint MacLeod 
that as soon as his back was amnet the 
lysorean in be; to starve him. 
The general then tent 8 letter accusing 
Ti of broken faith. The Mysorean 
replied in a letter written by one of his 
Frenchmen—* It is one lie, or mensonge.” 
This fired the blood of the Highlander, 
and he wrote again—“ Permit me to in- 
form you, prince, that this language is 
not good for you to give, or me to receive ; 
and that, if I was alone with you in the 
desert, you would not dare to say these 
words to me.”* MacLeod would have 


* Glonel Wilks, Sketches of the South of 
India, General MacLeod concluded this curious 
letter with a curious challenge to Tippoo. “ If,” 
said he, “ you have courage enough to meet me, 
take 100 of your bravest men on foot, and meetine 
on the sea-ahore. I will fight vou, and 100 of mine 
will fight with yours.” A guarter of a century 
after this Highland challenge was sent, the Eng. 
lish found in the palace at Seringapatam a book 
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done better by sending a vessel with 
some provisions to the famishing garri- 
sou. Indeed we can scarcely understand 
his proceedings on the coast, when for 
two or three months he seems never to 
have been very far from Mangalore. 
Colonel Fullarton, however, praises him 
for his active and spirited conduct; and 
no doubt, if the main army of the south 
had been allowed. to continue its advance 
on Seringapatam, the value of the: ge- 
neral’s services might have been felt. 
But at the moment Fullarton began to 
retire, those services might have beer 
suspended, and some time and care de- 
voted to Campbell and his heroic garri- 
son, who were now suffering the double 
calamities of disease and famine. Two- 
thirds of the men were sick and helpless, 
and those that remained on duty could 
searcely carry their muskets and car- 
touch-hoxes. “The number of deaths was 
great for so small a force, and daily in- 
creasing ; it must naturally have occurred 
to Colonel Campbell that’ there was no 
. use in keeping that -single and by no 
means good or defensible position when 
all the rest of the coast and country was 
to be given back to the enemy; and at 
last, on the 23rd of January, 1784, after 
anataluing a siege and blockade of nine 
months, he agreed to quit Mangalore 
upon honourable conditions, Tippoo had 
lost before those rotten walls, by war, 
sickness, and desertion, nearly one-half of 
his immense arniy; but he considered 
the place as a charm on the possession of 
which the fortunes of his house depended, 
and he was made so happy by entering 
into it that for once he Kept his engage- 
ments, and allowed Campbell, with his 


entitled “The King of Histories,” written under 
the dictation or immediate directions of Tippoo 
himself, and containing orientally exaggerated 
accounts of his own bravery and exploits. In 
this manuseript the challenge was alluded to, 
and ‘Fippoo's answer to it—or, at least, ananswer 
he said he had sent to it~—was inserted. After 
calling Macleod a Nazarene, and all the Naza- 
renvs idolaters and monsters addicted tcevery 
vice, this note went on— If thou hast any 
doubt of all this, descend, as thou hast written, 
trom thy ships, with thy forces, and taste the 
flavour of the blows inflicted by the hands of the 
holy warriors, and behold the terror of the religion 
of Mohammed.”—Of course the “ King of His- 
tories ends this story by saying that the Bntish 
general fled immediately. 











troops and baggage, sick and wounded, 
to march unmolested to Telicherry. At 
that place Campbell died soon after, worn 
out by the fatigues and sufferings he had 
undergone. General Mathews, a very 
different man, who had capitulated at 
Bednore, was deliberately murdered in 
prison, together with several of his officers. 

Mangalore was scarcely evacuated, and 
Fullarton had not reached the old boun- 
daries, when he received orders from 
Madras to reassemble his army, to pre~ 
pare for a recommencement of hostilities, 
and to regain, if possible, possession of 
Palagatcherry, which had been left in 
the hands ofthe Zamorin. But before any 
suecour could be sent to him, that Hindu 
prince was surrounded by Tippoo’s troops, 
who scared him and his adherents out of 
the fort by sacrificing a number of much 
venerated Brahmins, and exposing their 
heads on poles. Palagatcherry was there~ 
fore to be regained only by a fresh siege. 
As Fullarton was concentrating his forces, 
and was receiving considerable reinforce- 
ments from Fort St. George, and some 
heavy ordnance from that place and from 
Tanjore, a letter reached him from the 
commissioners, dated near Mangalore, on 
the 11th of February, or just nineteen 
days after the evacuation of that place. 
This letter spoke of the continued enmity 
of Tippoo, and convinced Fullarton that 
a renewal of the war was unavoidable— 
an opinion which was soon afterwards 
confirmed by a letter from General Mue- 
Leod. He immediately began to advance 
with the main body of his army, and was 
again flattering himself with the hope of 
being the conqueror of Seringapatam, 
when he received intelligence that preli- 
minaries of a peace had been exchanged 
between the commissioners and Tippoo 
Sultaun, and along with this intelligence 
orders from the commissioners to restore 
the forts and countries of Carroor and 
Daraporam, but to keep possession of 
Dindigul, and station a strong force there 
until the English prisoners should all be 
liberated from their horrible captivity. 
The commissioners, the governor and 
eouncil at Madras, every man in India, 
knew that there was no confidence to be 
placed in the faith, humanity, or mode- 
ration of the “Tiger;” and they must 
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have foreseen the bloodshed and _devasta- 
tion which awaited the wretched Hindus of 
Coorg, Canara, aud Mysore—calamities 
far more terrible than the expulsion of 
the Rohillas from Rohileund, aud befall- 
ing a people far more tranquil, amiable, 
helpless, and interesting than those sol- 
diers of fortune ;*—but the negotiations 
were justified by the tenor of instructions 
and orders received from the British 
government and from the court of direc- 
tors, by the actual state of our political 
relations in Europe, and by the impo- 
verished condition of the company’s terri- 
tories. Yet assuredly France would not 
have gone into a new war solely to de- 
fend Tippoo; and, as for poverty, Fullar- 
ton had shown that an army might be 
supported in the enemy’s country without 
money, and the capture of Seringapatam 
and the reduction of Mysore would have 
enriched the company not merely with 
a great present booty, but also with 
a large permanent revenue. The reten- 
tion of the districts which Fullarton had 
conquered would by their revenues alone 
hhave soon paid the expenses of another 
campaign; and nothing but absolute fa- 
tuity could have prevented another cam- 





* These crueltics upon the Hindus of the Mala- 
bar coast were continued through several years, 
and were made more dreadful by a mixture of re- 
ligious fanaticism, which for ages had been little 
known amony the Mohammedans in India, In 
1788 ‘Yippoo paid a visit to Calicut, where he 
found the natives living peaceably in habitations 
scattered over the country. He compelled them 
to quit their habitations and reside in villages 
of 40 houses @ich ; he then issued proclamations 
stating that they were a turbulent and rebellious 
people, that their women went shamelessly abroad 
with their faces uncovered and committed other 
obscene offences, and finally that, if they did not 
forsake their sinful practices and live ike the 
reat of his sulijects, he would march them all off 
to Mysore and make Mussulmans of them, whe- 
ther they would or not. ‘The very next year he re- 
turned to the country with his whole army, des- 
troying pagodas und idols, and threatening to 
exterminate “ the infidels of Malabar.” Having 
surprised about 2000 nairs with their families, 
he gave them the alternative of a voluntary con- 
version to his faith, or a forcible conversion with 
immediate deportation from their native land. 
The poor prisoners chose the latter :—the rite of 
circumcision was forthwith performed on all the 
males, and the capricious tyrant finished the cere- 
mony uf conversion by compelling both sexes 
to eat beef—a maonstrous act of impiety in 
Hindu faith. 


paign from finishing the story of Tippoo 
Sultaun. It was, however, that tyrant’s 
fate that he should be left to scourge his 
kind, and to renew his contest with the 
English when he should be again encou- 
raged by the French, 

‘The treaty with him was finally con- 
cluded on the 11th of March; upon the con- 
dition of a restitution by both parties of 
all that they had gained inthe war. The 
tales told by the English prisoners of war, 
whom he now liberated, excited horror 
and indignation, and by themselves alone 
rendered the duration of any peace with 
him very problematical. Parts of these 
narratives will not bear relating; but they 
proved that Tippoo had committed acts 
which English soldiers would never for- 
get or forgive. 

Compared with the danger and despon- 
dency at the beginning of the war, or 
with the result of the national contests in 
other parts of the globe, even this was a 
most honourable and advantageous peace. 
The real danger in the Carnatic was over 
as soon as Sir Myre Coote gained the 
battle of Porto Novo. Many errers of 
judgment were committed in the manage- 
ment of the war, and the vices of jealousy, 
selfishness, and rapacity were too fre- 

uently visible both in council and in the 
field; yet, nevertheless, taken as a whole, 
the war was highly creditable to the abi 
ties, perseverance, and valour of English- 
men. ‘The extent of their operations was 
something magnificens and astounding : 
it embraced the two sides of the vast 
triangie of India, from the mouths of 
the Ganges to Cape Comorin, and from 
Cape Comorin to Bombay and Surat and 
the Gulf of Cambay; and inland it 
nearly traversed the base of the triangle : 
countries hithert? known to the English 
only by name were penetrated and ex- 
plored from end to end; and some of 
the most wonderful marches upon record 
were performed by the native troops in 
our service. Impressions were made 
thattime and partial miscarriages would 
not easily efface: the Indians were im- 
pressed with the idea that no obstacles 
were insurmountable to the steady per- 
severance of the British and the troops 
they had trained ; and the British learned 
for the first time the entire dependence 
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that might be placed on the constancy | saved when our empire in the West was 
and courage of their sepoys. It was not | lost. No Englishman, we presume, can 
possible, after what had been achieved, | even now reflect without a shudder upon 
that a panic, a consternation and indeci- | the effect which would have been pro- 
sion, such as had disgraced us in the Car- } duced in Europe if the loss of our Indian 
natic in the summer and autamn of 1780, | empire had been added to the loss of the 
should occur again. Thus India was | thirteen provinces of North America, 
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Bur the expenses of this Indian war hnd 
been, particularly in the early stages, tre- 
mendous; and, as the far greater part of 
the money could come only from Heng, 
Warren Hastings had put no tri re 
burden upon his conscience to procare it. 
His only principle of action was that the 
Caruatic must be rescued, that India 
Must be saved, cost what it might; and, 
as the first step to that salvation was the 
obtaining of money, he determined that 
money should be obtained by whatever 
means lay in his power. Some of the 
neighbouring princes that owed their 
Political existence to the power of English 
arms, and that were entirely dependent 
upon, the government of Calcutta, were 
+ known to possess hidden treasures of vast 
amount. ¢ plan was to squeeze them. 
The first to whom Hastings applied the 
pressure ‘was Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of 
nares, whose territory been trans- 
ferred to the Company by the Nabob of 
Onde, ina bata Siar toa not by Hast- 
ings, but y veri Monson, and 
Francis, heyte Sing had, however, 
been left in possession upon condition 
of paying % fixed annual tribute to 
the Com any. At the first breaking 
* out of the war with France he was 
called upon by the governor-general 
for an extraordinary contribution amount- 
ing to about 50,0002. ; and as he delayed 
payment he was fined in 20004. more. In 
the following year (1779) another exgra- 
ordinary contribution was demanded and 
paid, for Hastings employed his armies 
us collectors or receivers general. In 
1780, when dangers and embarrassments 
were thickening around him, the gover- 
nor-general demanded another contribu- 
, tion.* The rajah sent a confidential 





* In a letter to one of hia agents, dated the 25th 
of June, 1780, the determined governor-general 
says—« Tho only diflienity we can possibly feel 





in the prosecution of the war will be from a want 
VOL, I. 


it to Calcutta to plead poverty and 
te soften Hastings with two lacs of rapeess 
or about 20,0001., which were offered in 
secret, and doubtless intended as a bribe. 
Hastings took the present, paid it over, 

not till some time had passed, to 

the ipany’s treasury, and then exacted 
the contribution ail the same. iCheyte 
Sing implored, remonstrated, and endea- 
voured to show that he had no money. 
Hastings knew better, and the troops 
were ordered to march to Benares. The 
rajah then found the 50,0002. and 10,0002. 
more imposed as a fine. The next de 
mand was not for money, but for troops. 
It is pretty evident, however, that. troops 
were asked only as a means for gettin, 
at more rupees. A resolution was 
in the council at Calcutta, which now 
consisted of Wheler, Sir Eyre Coote, and 
Macpherson, that the Rajah of Benares, 
besides his tribute and the extraordinary 
contribution of five Jacs to be paid annu- 
ally till the end of the war, should furnish 
8 certain force in cavalry for the service 
of the Company. Hastings hereuj 
made a prompt demand for 2000 horse. 
Cheyte Sing represented that he had only 
1300 horse in ons and that these wee 
indispensable to him in maintaining the 
police and collecting the revenues of his 
country. The governor-general then re- 
duced his demand to 1500—to 1000. The 
rajah collected 500 horse and 500 match- 
Jock men; sent word to Hastings that 
this force was at his orders, and that it 





of m8ney; and this difficulty may, I think, be 
easily obviated by your insisting upon Cheyte 
Sing’s contributing ‘hie quote to the expenses of 
our advanced army, in liew of being ordered to 
join it at the of his own forces. Were he 
8 remindar dependent on any other government 
than our own, this would be insisted upon : and, 
as his ability to adeance a large sum seems to be uni- 
cersally acknowledged, why shouid he alone be ex- 
empted from the expenses, as well as the devas- 
tations, of war P”, 
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was all that he possibly could spare. it 
appears that no answer was returned to 
the rajah, and that what was really wanted 
was to find a ground of quarrel and occa- 
gion to accuse him of failing in the obedi- 
ence which he owed to the Company as 
their dependant and vassal. stings 
had private dislikes and animosities 
against Cheyte Sing, and, though these, 
of themselves, and apart from the sovereign 
consideration of saving India, might not 
have led to the extreme acts of violence 
and spoliation adopted, they were not 
likely to qualify or soften those proceed- 
ings when they seemed justifiable and justi- 
fied in the eyes of Hastings by the neces- 
sity of the case. “I was resolved,” says 
he, “to draw from his guilt the means of 
relief to the Company’s distresses. Ina 
word, I had determined to make him pay 
largely for his pardon, or to exact a se- 
vere vengeance _ for. his delin- 
quency.”* In an agony of at the 
governor-general’s silence and at loud 
notes of preparationamong the Company’s 
forces, the rajah now sent to offer twenty 
lacs:of rupees, or 200,0001., in one round 
sum, for the public service. But Hastings 
now said that nothing Jess than fifty lacs, 
or half a million sterling, would satisfy 
him or supply the immediate wants of 
the public service ; and he forthwith pre- 
pared to go in person to Benares in order 
to settle these and other weighty matters, 
all connected with money.-: “If I cannot 
do all that I wish, I will, at least, do all 
that I can,” were words which he had 
uttered on a former occasion, and which 
contained the ordinary rule of his con- 
duct. He was very guarded in the lan- 
ge which he held; few or yone kuew 
fis real intentions or the full extent of 
them; and he began his journey as if he 
anticipated no danger’ and no possibility 
of resistance, taking with him little more 
than the body-guard which attended him 
on ordinary occasions. He even com, 
ducted Mrs. Hastings with him as far 
Mongbir. Ey 
Cheyte Sing came eastward as far as 
Buxar to meet the governor-general, at- 
tended by 600 horse. Hastings received 





* Hastings’s own narrative of the transactions 
at Benares, &e. 


the rajah with pride and sternness, 
and refused to hold any private or confi- 


dential discourse. In his own words, the | 


tajah “professed much concern to hear 
that I was displeased with him, and con- 
trition for having given cause for it, as- 


me that his zemindary, and all, 


that he possessed, were at my devotion ; 
and he accompanied his words by an 
action’either strongly expressive of the 
agitation of his mind, or his desire to 
impress on mine a conviction of his sin- 
eerity—by Jaying his turban on my lap.” 
But not the extremest sign of Eastern sub- 
mission and devotion could turn the heart 
of Warren Hastings from its fixed pur- 
pose. On the 12th of August, “on the 
way to Benares,” Hastings wrote to Sir 
Elijah Impey :—“ As to the rajah, I can, 
at present, say nothing ; his behaviour, 
except in ceremonials, has been so bad to 
me that I cannot commend it to others.”* 
Continuing his journey. with the rajeb 
in his train, he estered Benares on 
the 14th of August, 1781, and the ver 

next day, after again refusing any pri- 


vate conference, he sent to Cheyte Sing © 


a long paper containing various com~- 
ints.of past misconduct, and demands 
igher than any that had hitherto been 
made. As commanded, the rajah replied 
in the course of the day; but his reply 


* MS. Corres ce of Sir Elijah Impey.— 
From these and some other expressions, we are 
induced to conelude that the governor-general was 
anxious to impress the chief justice with the notion 
that Cheyte Sing, who owed his establishment 
and existence as ruler of Benares to the English, 


had been, previously to the insurrection, undu-* 


tifal and ungratefal io them. It is very probable 
too that Hastings by no uncommon casuistry had 
reasoned himself intothe belief thatthe man that 
ho wasabout to injure had previously injured him, 
nor is it at all improbable that the rajah had dis- 
played some symptoms of ingratitnde.. If Cheyto 
Sipg was gratefal and steady in his attachments, 
and alien to plots and intrigues, then was he & 
most rare Indian prince. In this same letter, writ- 
ten gn the road, the governor-general expresses 
his that the chief justice will travel into 
‘Oude. He says, “I wish yon to see Benares, and 
Tshall be glad to see you there; but you must re~ 
gulate your visit thither by my return to it, of 
which I'will give you timely notice—a precaution 
perhaps not necessary, as my motions are likely 
tobe rapid, and as you are likely to meet with 
many stops in your way....I shall make but 
about a week’s stay at Benares, though I fear I 
shaitbave much to do there. 1 go on by land to 


1781.} 


was considered evasive and impertinent; 
and at ten o'clock at night the governor- 
general gave Mr, ‘Markham, his chosen 
resident at Benares, orders to arrest the 
rajah at an early hour the following 
morning, before the town-people shoul 
be stirring. Markham (a son of Dr. 
Markham, Archbishop of York) perform- 
ed his service with two companies .of 
sepoys and without’ any opposition’ or 
disturbance. But the arrest kindled a 
flame which went nigh to consume 
Hastings, and with him*the fortunes of 
the English in India. 

The rajah was popular among his own 
subjects; the indignity of such an arrest 
was not to be borne ; the spirit of fanati- 
cism_ co-operated -with the spirit of love 
or affection for the-old Hindu dynasty to 
which Cheyte Sing belonged.  Benares 
was the holy city of India, being to the 
Brahmins what Mecca is to the Moham- 
medans, or Jerusalem to the Jews: it 
contained an enormous population, who 
claimed a superior sanctity from the place 
of their residence; it was thron, by 
Pilgrims and deyotees from all parts of 

industan, from every place where the 
ancient faith had penetrated ; and where 
that strange faith was once established 
no human power had been able to sup- 
press it. It was this continual concourse 
of devotees that tended to fill the Tajah’s 
treasury, and much of the money that 
Hastings had wrung from him was su 
plied Sy the religious Hindu world. 
These pilgrims, who had travelled far to 
wash off their sins in the Ganges, where 
it was holiest, and to offer their prayers 
and oblations in Benares, were the most 
likely men in the world to resent any in- 
sult offered in that sacred city to the ruler 
of it; and moreover, the ordinary inha- 
bitants of Benares, and the Hindu pepu- 
lation of the whole country, were a far 
more robust, brave, and fiery race than 


the people of Calcutta or Moorshedabad, “people had 


or any of the places in the lower pro- 
vinces where Hastings had formed his 
estimate of the Hindu character. Mark- 
ham had scarcely reported tq the gover- 
nor-general the ease with which he had 
performed his task, and the meekness 
with which Cheyte Sing had subqitted 
to his fate, when there arose from the 
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narrow, crowded streets the roar of ten 
thousand angry voices, and the cries of 
tens of thousands upon that; and then 
there followed a tramping, a rushing, 
and the rattle of arms. It has been ima- 
gined, from this sudden rising in arms, 
that the first insurgents consisted of a levy 
of troops which Cheyte Sing had been or- 
ganizing for some time previously in order 
to oppose the English ; but the greater part 
of the people in the upper provinces al- 
‘ways wear arms, and the pilgrims carry 
weapons under their mantles to protect 
themselves in their long way-furing, or, 
when their resources are low or the 
portunity tempting, to fill their stom: 

and their purses. The rajah had not been 
removed from his palace, but left there 
with the two companies of sepoys placed 
over him as 9 guard: Thither the living 
streams’ flowed and “concentrated from 
many points, Such was the security of, 
the English managers, that the sepoys had 
been left with their muskets and bayonets, 
but without any cartridges. When. the 
danger was seen, two other companies 
were sent to carry ammunition to them 
and support them, This small force got 
buried in the crowd, and in attempting to 
open their way to the palace they were 
massacred almost toa man. The furious 
multitude then fell upon the two com- 
panies at the palace, and massacred them 
too, men and officers. The English 
officers died with their swords in their 
hands; a heap of the assailants were slain, 
and only a very few of the sepoys escaped. 
During the confusion the rajah ran out by 
a wicket-gate which opened on the steep 
bank of the Ganges, and, letting himself 
down to the river-brink by a string formed 
of turbans tied together, he threw himself 
into a boat and escaped to the opposite 
bank, whither he was soon followed by 
the multitude. 

If, instead of flying, the rajah and his 
fallen upon Hastings, the con- 
“sequences could scarcely have been doubt- 
ful, for at the moment the governor-gene- 
ral had only fifty regular and armed se- 
poys at hand for the defence of his house, 
in which were assembled a number of 
civilians without arms.* But even after 





© Hastings says himself, 1 Choyte Sing’ 
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the first fury of the populace was spent, 
and the rajah had shown that he was not 
inclined to risk, bold measures, the situa- 
tion of Hastings and his smal} party re- 
mained very critical, They were block- 
aded on all sides, they hardly any 
money with them, and they had not pro- 
visions even for a single day. If the 
governor-general had been at fault in 
Tisking such a storm with such frail re- 
sources, he certainly showed no want of 
courage in bearing the brunt, and ‘his 
decision and _Frompiness never forsook 
him. The rajah sent to offer apologies for 
what had happened, to protest t he 
was innocent of the tumult, and to declare 
that he was ready to submit to any con- 
ditions, Hastings did not deign to answer 
~these messages. In the course of the day 
he collected about 400 sepoys in Benares ; 
and he sent orders to another small body 
of sepoys that were cantoned at Mirza- 
poor, on the other side of the Ganges, to 
march against the palace of Rampagur, 
just oppasite ‘to Benares, in which Cheyte 
ing had taken up his temporary abode. 
In order that his emissaries might get 
through the blockade without losing their 
despatches, he wrote in the smallest hand 
on small slips of paper, which were rolled 
up and put into the ears of his mes- 
sengers.* In this manner he wrote to 
the British officers commanding in the 
nearest cantonments; he wrote to his wife 
at Monghir, to assure her that he was 
safe; he wrote to the chief justice to re- 
quest his advice and assistance; and 
he even wrote a letter of instructions 





people, after they had effected his rescue, had 
proceeded to my quarters, instead of crowding 
after him in a tumaltaous manner, as they did, 
in his passage over the river, it is probable that 
my blood, and that of abont thirty English gen- 
tlemen of my party, would have been added to 
the recent carnage."\—Narrative. 

* When the Indians travel they lay aside 
their enormous gold earrings, and put quills 
into the orifices to prevent their closin:, up, 
These quills were not nlways inserted in the ears; 
they were sometimes carried in the mouths of the 

i Some of those which were sent to the 







jah Impey’s daughters. 
stings alwaya ncknowledged that he owed 
scape chiefly ta the prompt measures taken 

Elijah Impey, and Sir Elijah, alluding to 
» occurrences, was in the Labit of quoting 
“Quod Thebw cecidere meum est, Xc.”. 





to the envoy who was negotiating 
with the Mahrattas. In the after 
noon, the officer in command of the sepoys 
that had rapidly advanced from Mirza- 
poor, imprudently attempting to carry 
the ee of Ramnagur, which was for- 
tified, without the aid of artillery, got 
engaged in the narrow streets leading to 
it, and was repulsed with considerable 
loss—a loss including that of his own life. 
This incident gave fresh courage to the 
multitude, and induced Hastings to think 
of a retreat. Under cover of night he 
fled from Benares, and, with singular 
good fortune, he reached in safety the 
strong fortress of Chunar, built on a rock 
that rises several hundred feet above the 
Ganges, and is situated about seventeen 
miles below Benares. On the following 
morning the reported flight of the gover- 
nor-general gave still further encourage- 
ment to the insurgents. The whole of 
the district rose in arms; and ie be- 
gan to flock in from the adjoming ter- 
ritories of Oude and_Bahar, vowing that 
they would protect the rajah and his holy 
eity. 

e numbers and the spirit of the 
Hindus who thus surrounded him "ani- 
mated for a moment the weak and timid 
soul of Cheyte Sing; and, after making 
more humble applications by messengers 
and by letters to Hastings, who continued 
to any answer, he put himself at 
the head of the insurgents, appealed by a 
sort of manifesto to the neighbouring 
princes, and, it is said, even spoke of 
driving the English out of the country. 
Notwithstanding his ingenious precan- 
tions, several of Hastings’s letters mis- 
carried ; but others reached their desti- 
nations, and were obeyed with that 
rapidity which the exigencies of the case 
required. Money was sent to him from 
Lucknow, the capital of Oude, and troops, 
quitting their various cantonments, con- 
centrated under the rock of Chunar. At 
this crisis everything depended on the 
fidelity of the sepoys, for there were 
hardly any troops in the country but 
natives; and the sepoys were, for the 
most part, men of the same tribe and 
country as those against whom they 
were,to aet, were many of them natives 
of Benares and the surrounding district, 
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and as such had been wont to consider 
Cheyte Sing as their legitimate prince. 
It is perhaps only in India that the 
natural sympathies and passions of men 
have ever been so subjugated by disei- 
piine and other artificial means. But the 
event proved that Hastings was right in 
relying on their unalterable fidelity to 
their standard or their salt, and on their 
attachment to the military point of honour 
a8 greater than any they bore for their 
country or kindred, their native prince, 
or even their religion, Nota corps showed 
any reluctance to engage the rajah and 
the people of Benares, not a single case 
of desertion occurred ; and the insurrec- 
tion, which might speedily have become 
a far-reaching revolution, was put down 
by these sepoys. On the 29th of August 
a considerable body of Cheyte Sing’s 
people, who had advanced to a small fort 
not far from Chunar, were routed and 
compelled ie ae ail a ee hme 
e behind them ; on the 3rd o' 
peed a still larger body were defeated 
with the loss of their artillery; on the 
15th other corps were pet to flight; and 
on the 20th the pass of Sukroot and the 
large and fortified town of Pateeta were 
forced, cleared, and taken by the sepoys 
commanded by Major Popham. The har- 
dy insurgents had fought bravely in some 
of these affairs; but they were without 
discipline, and poor Cheyte Sing was no 
hero—his courage or confidence vanished 
at the first roar of his enemies’ guns.* In 
a few houts nothing could be seen of 
his army, which had been estimated at 
30,000 men; “ and in a few hours,” adds 
the governor-general, speaking as a king 
or the servant of kings, “ the allegiance 
of the country was restored as completely 
from a state of universal revolt, to its 
proper channel, as if it had never de- 
parted from it.” The rajah, with® his 
family and a few attendants, fled -preci- 
pitately to Bidjeeghur, the principal 





* It wae not however at Sukroot or Pateeta that 
the ‘insurgenta fought bravely. We have in our 
hands a note written ip peneil ‘by Major Popham 
on the 20th of September, immediately after the 
affair. The mujor tells the governe general that 
two or three rounds fired from a single cannon 
re them all to flight; that very few of hi 

ad heen killed, and uot an officer hurt 
enemy sustuined great loss in their flight, 









stronghold of the Benares princes, and 
about fifty miles from the capital. To 
that capital the governor-general returned. 
triumphantly, issuing a proclamation, and 
an amnesty for all except Cheyte Sing 
and his brother. No time was lost in 
sending troops to Bidjeeghur. The poor 
rajah had not courage to await their ar- 
rival: he fled in the night to find refuge, 
and an exile from which he never re- 
turned, among the rajahs of Bondilcund. 
Tn his haste, in his anxiety for his own 
safety by means of a flight too rough and 
rapid for ladies, he left behind him his 
wife, his mother, and all the females of 
his family, who were taken prisoners in 


‘ the fort, which surrendered by capitula- 


tion on the 9th of November. According 
to Hastings, the rajah had carried off 
with him an immense sum of money, be- 
sides jewels; but current rupees to the - 
amount of about 250,000/. sterling were 
found in the old castle of Bidjeeghur. 
Hiren this sim, wiih ‘was not an eighth 
of ie _governor-general ex~ 
peoted begs die from the expulsion of 
the rajah, never reach one Public trea- 
sury, being appropriat troops, 
who for some Ave months received 
little or no pay. “ Judge of my astonish- 
ment,” says Hastinge, “ when I tell you 
that the distribution of the plunder was 
begun before I knew that the place was 
in possession, and finished before I knew 
that it was begun!”* When the prin- 





* Hastings has been charged with deceiving 
the troops, or with leading them to believe, 
before the place was taken, that the plunder was 
to be divided among them, and of attempting to 
retract and get the money for the public service 
when the place was in poasession.. The select 
committee of the Honse of Commons went into 
the matter, and one or two notes written by the 
governor-general to Major Popham, the com- 
mander of the force, were read. But one of 
these notes had no date, and neither of them 
was very clear or decisive as to the point in 
debate. Hastings himself, in another letter 
writen to his friend and present agent in Eng- 
land, Major Scott, on the 21st of February, 1782, 
or rather moré than three months after the 
event, expressed his astonishment at the rapa- 
city of the officers, and said that he had not the 
shadow of a suspicion that Major Popham would 
have taken any decided step in a matter of such 
concern without an exprese authority from him, 

Ny as he was s0 near the spot. He added. 
—'A very uncandid advantage was taken of a 
private letter written by me to Major Popham 
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cesses with their relations and attendants 
came out of the old castle—three hundred 
‘women in all, besides children— they 
were radely subjected to search by the 
soldiery, notwithstanding the terms of 
the capitulation, which expressly pro- 
vided against such an indignity. The 
soldiers wanted no such warning; but 
Hastings, in a note to the commanding 
officer, hinted that the old Ranee might 
contrive to defraud them of a consider- 
able part of the booty if the women were 
suffered to retire without examination. 
The Ranee affirmed, before and after the 
capitulation, that the money was hers 
and not her son’s. This is very likely to 
have been the case; but it made no dift 
ference to the soldiers, and would have 
made none to Hastings, who wanted all 
the money he could get. In the mean 
while, the governor-general, still consi- 
dering a puppet rajah indispensable at 
Benares, had selected a nephew of Cheyte 
Sing to fill that part, raising at the same 
time the tribute to forty lacs of rupees, 
and taking the entire jurisdiction and 
management of the city and country into 
his own hands. Even the mint, the last 
vestige of sovereignty, was taken from 
this boy rajah and placed under the con- 
trol of the Company’s resident at Benares. 

By this revolution an addition of about 
200,000. per annum was made to the 
revenues of the Company; but ready 





on another oceasion during the heat of the siege, 
at which time I made it a point to answer all his 
Tetters on the instant of their receipt, and genoy 
yatly by another hand, and often in the most 
familiar style. ‘The fact is, that, instead of 
receiving my letters as authority, they were 
afraid that I should stop or qualify the distribu- 
tion, and therefore precipitated it to prevent 
me, I referred the matter to the board, but 
they chose to wait my return; and we have 
since publicly called upon the sharers to refund, 
aud submit their pretensions wholly to our deci- 
sion. If they refuse, IF shal! propose to try 
whether the taw may not compel them. Pop- 
ham’s fault in the business was a want of reso- 
lution, and he has avowed that he could not 
withstand the universal clamour and vehemence 
of his officers for the scramble. The officers sent 
a very elegant sword as a present to me, and a 
set of dressing-boxes for Mrs. Hastings, all 
beautifully inlaid with jewels: I returned them 
all."—Leiter to Major ‘Scott, as given by Gleig. 
Ic appears that the refunding was found impos- 
sible—that the officers and soldiers kept what 
they had got, 






money there was none, and this must 
be procured somewhere. The governor- 
general, therefore, determined to apply 
the serew to Asoff-ul-Dowla, nabob of 
Oude and master of Rohilcund, and one 
of the most extravagant, debauched, and 
contemptible of Indian princes. He bad 
been kept on the musnud solely by the 
British brigade quartered in his domi- 
unions, but, as he wasted his money in 
pleasures and scattered it among his fa- 
vourites, he soon complained of poverty 
and of his inability to pay the brigade, 
the price of whose services had certainly 
been raised upon him from year to year 
with little delicacy or justice. In’ the 
year 1779 he had stated that he had no 
money to pay his own cavalry, without 
whom there was no collecting the re- 
venues of the country; that he had no 
money to pay his father’s debts, or to 
support the harem and children his father 
had left behind him; no money to pay 
his own servants or keep y his own 
court. Hastings admitted that it was 
possible the nabob might be as poor as 
he stated ; but he insisted that his poverty 
was the ean his folly, vices, and ex- 
travagance, not produced by the pay- 
ment of a few las to the brigade. Pale 
told him—what was notorious to all 
India—that he could not defend himself 
against the Mahrattas and Rohillas, or 
even against the discontents and insur- 
rections of his own subjects, if the Com- - 
pany’s troops were withdrawn; and he 
gave him clearly to underctand that, 
whatever might be the wording of the 
treaty, the brigade, and a large body of 
cavalry called a “ temporary brigade,” 
which had been superadded, should be 
kept there as long as the Company chose, 
and that as long as it was there he must 
find means to pay it. But pay he could 
not$ though, if sundry stories that are 
told be true, the rapacious officers in 
command of the brigade frequently got 
large sums from him for their own pri- 
vate use, making a constant harvest of 
his unmanly fears; his other expenses 
continued and were augmented by a new 
taste for recting gorgeous and most 
costly buildings’; the cultivators of the 
soil, overburdened with taxes, began to 
run éway or to neglect their labours ; his 
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arrears accumulated, and before Hastings 
‘went to Benares the nabob stood charged 
in the Companf’s books with a debt 
amounting to nearly one million and a 
half sterling. Indeed one of the objects 
of the governor-general’s journey up the 
country was to oblain some settlement of 
this aecount—though we are not so cre- 
dulous as to believe that he would not 
have put the pressure upon the nabob 
even if there had not been any such ac- 
count in existence. He knew that, though 
the nabob might have an empty treasury, 
there were others in Oude who had abun- 
dance of money hoarded up and concealed 
in the Oriental manner ; and after this he 
was hunting with the keenness of a lur- 
cher and the pertinacity of a bulldog. 
Asoff-ul-Dowla was journeying be- 
tween Lucknow and Benares, to meet 
the governor-general with all due ho- 
nour and respect, wlten he heard ac- 
counts of the insurrection which had 
heen provoked by the arrest of Cheyte 
Sing. He did not, however, retrace his 
steps, as might have been expected, but 
continued his journey to the fortress of 
Chunar, in which the governor-gencral 
had taken refuge. On that elevated spot, 
while 30,000 hold men of Benares were 
gathering on the Ganges within view of 
the fort, Hastings coolly bargained with 
the nabob, He began with gratifications, 
concessions, and seeming sacrifices; but 
great were the concessions and sacrifices 
he expected in return, He agreed that 
the uabob had been charged too much for 
the brigade, and had been squeezed most 
mercilessly by English officers—“ as well 
as other gentlemen” who had quartered 
themschves upon his treasury ; he even 
agreed that the territories of Oude and 
Rohileund might be defended with a 
much smaller force, and that all the 
Company's troops should be withdwawn | 
except the single brigade, and a regiment 
of sepoys for Mr. Middleton the resi- 
dent’s guard. In return for this libe- 
rality Asoff-ul-Dowla was to rob his own 
mother and grandmother, and to give the 
produce of the robbery to Hastings in 
discharge of his debts and obligations to 
the Company. The two Begums, one the 





, mother of the late nabob, Sujab Towla, 


the other his wife, and the parent of the 
reigning nabob, were the possessors of 
the hoards and hidden treasures which 
Hastings had been led to consider as vast 
enough to achieve the salvation of the 
British empire in India. At the death 
of Sujah Dowla a considerable part of 
the treasure which happened to be in his 
hands at the time was certainly left to 
these two ladies, and secured by them; 
and the dying nabob had further marked 
his affection to his mother and the most 
beloved of his wives by bequeathing them 
certain jaghires. The two ladies had 
continued to live with great state and 
magnificence; but Asoff-ul-Dowla, find- 
ing his own large revenues insufficient to 
supply his expenditure, soon envied them 
the possession of the treasure and the 
annual proceeds of their jaghires, and, 
long before his interview with Hastings 
on the rock of Chunar, he had wrung and 
extorted money from them. As early as 
the year 1775 the grandmother and mother 
of the unduteous Asoff-ul-Dowla had writ- 
ten pathetic letters to the government at 
Calcutta, complaining of the harsh treat- 
ment they received, and imploring to be 
taken under the protection of the Com- 
pany, which alone was strong enough to 
protect any one in Oude. The nabob’s 
mother had stated in one of these letters 
that he had actually extorted from her 
twenty-six laces of rupees, and was then 
endeavouring to force from her thirt: 

lacs more—thirty laes down, in hard cas| 

and in one payment. The governor and 
council, not having at that moment tw 
provide for the defence of the Carnatic, 
for the defence of Surat and Bombay, for 
the enormous charges of the war against 
Hyder Ali and the French, expressed 
themselves as morally and correctly as 2 
decalogue, quoted the Commandments to 
Asoff-ul-Dowla, and then, with a virtuous 
indignation at his conduct, extended the 
shield of their protection to the two old 
Jadees. At the nabob's request a solemn 
agreement was drawn up, concluded, and 
guaranteed by{the Company, by which 
the Bhow Begum gave to her son the 
thirty lacs of rupees, and her son engaged 
that no further invasion, or attempts at 
invasion, should be made on the treasure 
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or on the jaghires. But the nabob could 
not keep his hands from picking and 
stealing; fresh attempts were made on 
the purses of the two old ladies, who held 
their money with a truly Eastern tenacity 
of grasp, and kept complaining to the 
English as the framers and guarantees of 
this broken family compact. In the year 
1778 the grandmother Begum, whose re- 
sidence had been rendered irksome and 
disgusting to her by her grandson, re- 
solved to quit his dominions and go on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The nabob, dread- 
ing that the old lady might carry some of 
the treasure with her, refused to permit 
her departure, The Begum then applied 
to Mr. Middleton, the resident at Luck- 
now, whose’time was almost absorbed by 
these constant squabbles. The Begum, 
who was more anxious for peace and 
quietness, and the possession of her 
money at home, than for the spiritual 
pleasures and savanioees of the pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of the prophet, repre- 
sented that she was deprived of her jag- 
hires, that her servants and tenants were 
Plundered, and herself insulted by the 
vile favourites of the nabob; and that the 
women and children—a very numerous 
brood—of the late nabob, including Asoff- 
wl-Dowla’s own brothers and sisters, 
were all left in a degrading state of desti- 
tation. At the same time the younger 
Begum raised fresh complaints against 
her unloving son; and Middleton, by his 
reports to the council at Calcutta, seemed 
to verify the charges. On the 23rd of 
March (1778) the council—that is to say, 
Hastings, Barwell, Francis, and Wheler 
——wrote in the strongest terms to Middle- 
ton, commanding him to take immediate 
steps for preventing these acts of violence 
and robbery. He was to represent to the 
nabob that the honour and reputation of 
the ‘Company were committed by his 
cruelty and injustice. In what related to 
the grandmother and her affairs he was 
only to remonstrate ;—“ but,” subjoised 
these moralists, “with respect to the 
mother of the nabob, her grievances come 
before us on a very different footing. She 
is entitled to our protection by an act not 
sought by us, but solicited by the nabob 
himself. We therefore empower and di- 


rect you to afford your support and pro- 
tection to her in the due maintenance of 
all the rights she possesses.” * 

Now that it was determined to tear uj 
the family treaty, and utterly despoil both 
the ladies of all their money and all their 
jaghires, it was thought expedient to de- 
vise some means of colouring over the 
transaction, so as to save the honour and 
reputation of the gévernor and council. 
Hastings'’s only excuse—allowing any 
excuse to be admissible—would have been 
contained in a simple fact, which might 
have been announced in words like these: 
—“India must be saved; it cannot be 
saved without more money; and were the 
Begums my own mother and grand- 
mother, I would have their treasure !”— 
But this enunciation would have been too 
bold; and, daring as he was in action, the 
governor-general had a natural turn for 
subterfuges, and ait earnest anxiety on all 
occasions to make his black look white, 
and to pay homage not merely to public 
opinion in its higher sense, but to the 
conventionalities and established pro- 
prieties of society. Hence, therefore, he 
pretended that the two poor old women 
were dangerous rebels and traitors to the 
sovereign Company, and that great doubts 
might be entertained as to the validity of 
Sujah Dowla’s testamentary bequests. It 
was said that the will, under which they 
claimed, had never been produced; and 
it was pretended also that the deceased 
nabob. could not lawfully alienate the 
treasure and territory of the state, which 
of right belonged to his successor, But 
Indian princes had at all times made 
similar dispositions of money and lands; 
and the government of Calcutta had 
solemnly recognised the rights, at least, of 
Sujah Dowla’s widow, withont any ques- 
tion or doubt or reservation as to a will 
or ary other document. The rebellion 
and treason were still more groundless 
charges. Hastings’s accusations were, 
that the Begums by honey and other 
means had excited and encouraged the 
disturbances m Oude, which had followed 
the insurrection at Benares. Now, the 

© 

* Parliamentary Reports; Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken at Hastings’s trial. 
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two old ladies were much too fond of 
money to part with it on any account; 
and, as to other means, in the seclusion 
in which they lived they had noue. 
Whatever good canse Hastings now gave 
them to think otherwise, they had, up to 
this point, regarded the English as their 
best and only protectors, with whose 
power and authority their ows fortunes 
were inseparably linked; and if they 
could have been capable of making any. 
sacrifices or exertions, it would assuredly 
have been ina direction altogether oppo- 
site to that in which they were charged 
with acting. Hastings, indeed, pretended 
that the insurrection at Benares was a 
planned thing, and that the rajah had 
been for some time preparing for a 
struggle with the Company ; but every 
circumstance tends to show that the in- 
surrection was a sudden and spontaneous 
movement, provoked by the daring no- 
velty of putting the nabob under arrest 
in his own palace. If there had been any 
preconcerted scheme, nothing could have 
contributed more to its success, or have 
been more easy of execution, than the 
cutting off of the governor-general, or the 
raking him a prisoner, which might have 
been done by a little stratagem and very 
little force, either on his journey between 
Buxar and Benares, or in the iatter city 
the night after his arrival. If the in- 
surrection was, as we firmly believe, 
wholly unpremeditated and unforeseen, 
there was not time between its breaking 
out and the first tumultuary movement in 
Oude for the Begums to do anything, as 
those two ladies were shut up in the 
palace of Fyzabad, which is about 115 
miles in a straight line from Benares, and 
@ great deal farther by travelling distance. 
Nor had the Begums time to do much 
between the tumult at Benares and the 
arrival of their grandson and sdén at 
Chunar and the conclusion of the treaty 
of spoliation. The insurrection happened 
on the 16th of August, the treaty was 
signed on the 19th of September. The 
people of Oude that lived in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Benares were 
excited against the English $y the vio- 
lence offered to Cheyte’Sing; but what- 
ever disturbances had happened in the 
interior of Oude had arisen not 8ut of 





any melice or any project against the 
company, but out of a detestation of the 
nabob; and the English resident himself 
had represented to the governor-general 
and council, many months before—nay, 
more than three years and a half before 
the present troubles—that revolt and in- 
surrection were inevitable in Oude, and 
that the filthy vices of the nabob and the 
violence and injustice of his execrable 
favourites would drive every man of any 
property or reputation out of the country.* 


Hastings, however, chose now to con- 
sider any attack on Asoff-ul-Dowla 
amounted to the same thing as a direct 


attack upon the Company; and, it was 
no doubt easy to prove that there had 
been at least’ some rioting in the coun- 
try before Hastings came to Benares. 
In the examinations which were held at 
Lucknow, and in the depositions which 
were there delivered in writing (as well 
by British officers as by natives), it was 
demonstrated in the clearest manner that 
many thousands of people, besides his own. 
immediate subjects, had taken up arms 
for Cheyte Sing, had attacked parties of 
British sepoys, and had marched against 
the governor-general; but it was uot 
proved that these people had not been 
provoked wholly and solely by the go- 
vernor-general’s harsh treatment of the 
rajah, or that, if Hastings hag not come 
to Benares to extort money, there would 
not have been any insurrection against 
his authority. ‘ 
The two ladies at Fyzabad were neither 
Present at the examinations, nor repre- 
sented by any vakeel or agent; they 
knew nothing of what was gomg on until 
judgment was passed, and that judgment 
was even carried into execution without 
their ever having been informed of the 
charges against them !t The decision was, 





* Mr. Middleton, Letter dated Fyzabad, 3rd of 
February, 1778. 

Hastings, however, maintained (and English- 
men as wejl as natives swore to the facts), that 
the Begums or their agents were privy to the Ta- 
jah’s plans, and sent Cheyte Sing assistance as 
soon as he began to collect an army to waye wat 
upon the English. In a letter to Sulivan, the 
governor-general says:—‘“ On the revolt of 

Sing, she (the Bhow Begum) and the 
old Begum, Sujah Dowla's mother, raised troops; 
cal levies to be made for Cheyte Sing, 
excited all the zemindars of Garockpoor and 
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that the treaty or family agreement, 
solemnly guaranteed by the governor and 
council, should be thrown to the winds; 
that the nabob should be allowed to seize 
and appropriate the Begum’s jaghires for 
his own use, and to seize the treasure for 
the use of the Company, who were to take 
it in liquidation of the debt he owed them 
or was said to owe them. Even the heart 
of Asoff-ul-Dowla misgave him when he 
returned to Lucknow to carry this judg- 
ment into execution. Perhaps he felt 
some natural compunction, some return 
of tenderness for the mother that had 
borne him; perhaps he only feafed the 
effect that might be produced on the minds 
of his people by such atrocious acts; but 
what is certain is, that he hesitated and 
hung back from the execution of the 
treaty of Chunar. Even Mr. Middleton, 
the chosen agent of Hastings, the man 
who had managed the arresting or in- 
Yeigling of Mohammed Reza Khan and 
Shitab Roy, the active and ready instru- 
ment of the governor-general on all occa~ 
sions, seems to have shrank from the 
odious work. But Hastings wrote both 
to nabob and agent to tell them of his im- 
patience and to urge them on, and Mid- 
dleton was ordered to do the work him- 
self if Asoff-ul-Dowla would not. Here- 
upon the nabob, to save his authority, 

rocecded gto take possession of the jag- 
ires which were to be his (at least after 
some payments to the Company, if the 
money of his mother and grandmother 
should not prove enough); but a fresh 
wavering and hesitation came over him 
when he was urged or commanded to 
seize the treasure which was to be the 
Company's. It appears that Hastings 
threatened to go on to Fyzabad and _per- 
form the part of spoliator himself. Butat 
last the nabob and the resident, with a 
body of English sepoys, set out from 
Lacknow for the dwelling of the Begums 





Baretch to rebellion, cut off many parties of 
sepoys, and the principal Aumil and a favourite 
of the younger Begum openly opposed and at- 
tacked Captain Gordon, one of our officers sta- 
tioned in his neighbourhood. Let this be an 
answer tu the men of virtue who may exclaim 
against our breach of faith and the inhumanity of 
declaring war against widows, princesses of high 
birth, and defenceless old women. These old 
women had very nigh effected our destruction.” 





at Fyzabad, or the “ Beautiful Residence,” 
pleasantly situated among streams, and 
woods, and hills, about eighty miles to the 
east of Lucknow. Several days were 
spent in negotiations with the Begums, 
who, as tenacious of their money as ever, 
would accede to no terms, though they 
could make no resistance. Orders were 
then given to storm that quiet town and 
the defenceless palace. Little or no op- 
position was made: the sepoys took pos- 
session of the palace, the shrieking women 
shut themselves up in the innermost 
apartment, but the treasure was not to be 
found, nor would any one give informa- 
tion of the place or places where it was 
hidden. But the nabob was familiar with 
the detestable practices of the East—with 
the processes usually, and in most in- 
stances successfully, adopted by Hyder 
Ali in discovering money secrets,—and. 
the mind of Mr. Middleton, Englishman, 
and English gentleman, as he elaimed to 
be, does not appear to have shrunk from 
their adoption. 

There were two old eunuchs in the 
palace, Jewar Ali Khan and Behar Ali 
Khan, who had been the favourites and 
most confidential servants of Sujah Dowla, 
and who, ever since that nabob’s death, 
had continued in the service of his widow, 
the Bhow Begum. There could be no 
doubt that these two unhappy beings knew 
where the money lay, or, P they did not, 
it was thought probable that their suffer- 
ings would work upon the Begums’ hearts. 
and extract the key: and therefore it was 
determined to throw them into a dungeon, 
to load them with irons, to starve them, to 
torture them, as the best means of getting 
at the rupees, directly or indirectly: 
and, at this stage, Hastings’s agent and 
friend was more than acquiescent in the 
damnable atrocity ; for the officer in com- 
mand of the sepoy guard placed over the 
two old men received his orders from 
Middleton. The sufferings of the old 
men, or their own sufferings and alarms, 
for they, too, were close prisoners, over- 
came the passion of avarice in the Be- 
gums, and a large sum of money was 
handed ove~ to the English agent. But 
this sum fell far short of the amount of 
the nabob’s debt to the Company, and 
still ferther short of the supposed amount 


~ 
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of the treasure. The elder Begum so- 
lemnly protested that she had no more 
money, that she had nothing left except 
some goods; but Middleton would not 
believe her, and he left the two eunuchs 
in}their horrible captivity, and the Be- 
gums themselves such close prisoners, 
and so straitencd in their supplies that 
they, with their numerous female attend- 
ants, were half-starved. Eight days after 
the first storming of the palace Middleton 
wrote to the officer commanding the 
sepoys: “Sir, when this note is delivered 
to you, I have to desire that you order 
the two prisoners to be put in irons, keep- 
ing them from all food, &c., agreeable to 
my instructions of yesterday.” It seems 
searecly sible to credit that such a 
note could be written by any Englishman 
at the end of the eighteenth century. A 
more infernal document never proceeded 
from King John, or the worst of his 
agents, when it was the fashion to torture 
Jews in Lngland for the same purpose, 
and when the nation had hardly begun to 
emerge from barbarity. Middleton’s cool 
“&c.,” which might include every horror 
that man can inflict or endure, seems to 
us the maximum—the very essence of the 
atrocious! Under fresh sufferings the 
two eunuchs undertook, by a written en- 
gagement, to furnish some more money on 
their own credit or out of their own effects 
in the course of one month. Middleton 
took their engagement, but kept them in 
their dungeon ull the same. The avarice 
of the Begums relented again, and thi 
produced more money, and then more, 


‘ until upwards of 500,000/. sterling were 


received by Middleton, who then began 
to doubt whether they really had any 
more, The Jast payment was made in 
clearance of the engagement or bond 
which had been extorted from the eunychs, 
but it fell short of the total amount of that 
bond by several thousand pounds. It 
was therefore resolved to continue the 
imprisonment, the starving, and the tor- 
ture of those two beings, who, like their 
mistresses, vowed that there was no more 
money—that not a single rupee more 
could possibly be procured tunless they 
were restored to théir liberty, and allowed 
to go forth among friends and bankers to 
raise money upon credit. But MidMleton 
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and Hastings, and their active agents in 
these money-extorting processes, thought 
that suffering and agony might quicken 
the old men’s memories and lead to the 
discovery of some other hiding-places, 
and they were ordered to be kept where 
they were, and as they were, with their 
emaciated bodies loaded with chains. 
‘When months had passed, the officer in 
command of the sepoy guard wrote to 
Middleton at Lucknow, to inform him 
that the two prisoners, Behar Ali Khan 
and Jewar Ali Khan, who seemed to be 
“very sjckly,” implored that their irons 
might be taken off for a few days, and 
that they might be allowed to take a 
little air in the garden. “Now,” said the 
officer, ‘as 1 am sure that they wiil be 
equally secure without their irons as with 
them, I think it my duty to inform you 
of this request. I desire to know your 
pleasure concerning it.” The resident’s 
pleasure was that the prayer should be 
refused, and that no alleviation of misery 
should be allowed. And a few days after 
this the two eunuchs were informed that, 
unless they produced more money, they 
would be brought in their chains over to 
Lucknow, there to be subjected to a still 
harder fate, and made to answer for other 
crimes, These threats terrified the old 
men out of their senses, and seemed to 
make a deep impression on the Begums, 
who did not, however, come forward with 
any more money. The captives were 
therefore carried to Lucknow, the capital 


ey | of Oude. There they were kept in an Eng- 


lish prison, or, at least, their gaolers and 
guards were English officers and sepoys 
in the Company’s service, But, out of 
deference to the superior skill of the 
nabob’s people in the art of torturing, or 
out of some lingering remains of English 
feeling, or out of a paltry notion of cheat- 
ing the fiend with a “Thou canst not say 
I did it,” Middleton and his gang now 
le8. she more active part of the business 
to the officers or torturers of Asoff-ul- 
Dowla. The assistant resident wrote to 
the English officer a note perhaps more 
atrocious than that which Middleton had 
written at Fyzabad. Like that note it 
was horribly brief. It was to this effect: 
“Sir, the nabob having determined to 
inflict corporeal punishment upon the 
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prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall 
come, may have free access to the pri- 
soners, and be permitted to do with them 
as they shall see proper.” 

While these things were doing at 
Lucknow, the imprisonment of the Be- 
gums and the semi-starvation of their 
household were continued at Fyzabad. 
At last, however, when the horrible pro- 
ceedings had lasted altogether more than 
a year, and when Hastings had procured, 
in specie, in jewels, in bills, in household 
goods—for nothing was spared—not even 
the table utensils of the Kegums—a sum 
considerably exceeding a million sterling, 
orders were sent from Calcutta, through 
the resident at Lucknow, to cease the 
persecution of the two old women in 
the “ Beautiful Residence,” and to libe- 
rate the two old eunuchs, who had been 
restored to their original dungeon at 
Fyzabad. The governor-general and the 
resident hoped that they had so managed 
the whole transaction that the cruelty and 
the rigour, or the greater part of it, would 
fall to the share of the nabob, and the 
mildness and the mercy to themselves. 
The resident declared to the Begums 
that it was none but the governor-general 
that had restored them “to their dignity 
and consequence ;”* and the two broken- 
hearted old men were told that they 
owed their Jife and liberty to the resident 
at Lucknow and the great man at Cal- 
cutta. The English officer commanding 
the sepoy guard at the time of the libera- 
tion—apparently a silly man, but not bad- 
hearted-—was taught the same lesson. In 
describing to the resident the enlarge- 
ment of the two eunuchs, and the joy of 
the Begums, and of the city of Fyzabad 
in general, this officer said—* In tears of 
joy, Behar, and Jewar Ali Khan expressed 
their sincere acknowledgments to the 
governor-general, his excellency the 

——— 

* The resident at this moment was not Mid- 
dleton, but Bristow, the former nominee of 
Francis, Clavering, and Monson, who had heen 
reinstated at Lucknow by the positive commands 
of the court of directors. It does not appear, 
however, Utat Bristow was a whit more sero- 
pulous or merciful than Middleton, whom Hast- 
ings, in more than one letter, treats asa milksop, 


deficient in energy, too much moved by old 
women's tears, &c. &e. 











nabob-vizier, and to you, sir, for restoring 
them to that invaluable blessing, liberty ; 
for which they would ever retain the 
most grateful remembrance : and at their 
request I transmit you the enclosed let- 
ters. I wish you had been present at the 
enlargement of the prisoners. The qui- 
vering lips with the tears of joy stealing 
down thepoor men’s cheeks, was a scene 
truly affecting. If the prayers of these 
poor men will avail, you will at the last 
trump be translated to the happiest re- 
gions in heaven.” We are not informed 
how the resident looked, or how Hastings 
felt, at the perusal of this letter, and the 
reference to the day of judginent, when. 
all secrets would be revealed, and when 
no juggle or mystery would avail them.* 
As all the money extorted—wrung, at 
last, from the Begums and their servants, 
drop by drop, like blood from their hearts 
—was not enough for the wants of the Com- 
pany, for the support of the rainous war in 
the Carnatic, for the operations on the side 
of Bombay, and for subsidies or presents 
to keep the Mahrattas quiet, and as the 
sums collectively did not cover the debt 
claimed from the Nabob of Oude, the re- 
venues of the jaghires which had been 
taken from the Begums were claimed and 
appropriated by the governor-general, 
During the conferences at Chunar the 
nabob offered and Hastings accepted a 
present of 100,000/. ‘This, on the part of 
the governor-general, was altogether ille-~ 
gal, for, though there had been no such 
laws at the time of Clive’s déalings with 
Meer Jaffier, there now existed the most 
positive prohibitions against the Com- 
pany’s servants receiving any such pre- 
sents. Hastings and his friends appear, 
at first, to have maintained that he only 
accepted the present in order to have 
ething more to apply to the public 
service. But, as the nabob had no ready 
money, he drew bills upon one of the 
great Indian bankers, and these bills could 
not be negotiated without giving publicit 
to what was in itself an ilegal act. 
good many months after, Hastings re- 
vealed the transaction to the court of di- 
Teetors; but as it has been observed—“as 





© AW the astounding facts here related were in 
evidence on Hastings’s trial, 
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the intention of concealing the transaction 
should not be imputed to Mr. Hastings, 
: unless as far as evidence appears, so in 
this case the disclosure cannot be imputed 
to him as virtue, since no prudent man 
would have risked the chance of discovery 
which the publicity of a banker's’ trans- 
actions implied.”*" Hastings, moreover, 
in this letter to the directors, ed to. 
be permitted to keep the mondy as a.re- 
ward for his late important services. He 
had hitherto saved little, and the 100,000/. 
“would not have been a bad contribution 
toa fortune to retire upon. 
In the same conferences at Chunar, the 
affairs of Fyzoola Khan, the last of the 
eat Rohilla chiefs that remained in 
‘ohilcund, came under discussion. By 
the treaty between this chief and the 
Nabob of Qude, ‘which the Company had 
ranteed, Fyzoola Khan was to be al- 
lowed quiet possession of a certain terri- 
tory uear the Rohileund frontier, with a 
revenue estimated at 15 lacs per annum, 
he being bound, besides other sacrifices, 
to cease all connection or intercourse with 
the other Rohilla chiefs. Complaints, 
true or false, had been raised by the court 
of Oude, that Fyzoola Khan disregarded 
his engagements, and was making himself 
strong aud dangerous in Rohileund. Yet 
at the breaking out of the war with France, 
Fyzoola, as bound by his treaty, sent 
some troops to join the Nabob of Oude, 
the ally of the English, and promised to 
send more, Hastings and the council 
hercupon recommended the Nabob of 
Oude to make an instant demand for 


“+ 5000 Rohilla horse, “as the quota stipu- 


lated by the treaty.” But the treaty sti- 
pulated no such thing—what it stipulated 
was, that Fyzoola Khan should never 
retain in his service more than 5000 
men, and that, whenever the nabob-vizier 
wanted them, he should send 2000 or 
3000 of his troops to join him—the word 
in the treaty was troops, not horse. Fy- 
zoola Khan represented these things to 
the nabob, assuring him that al] the ca- 
valry he had did not exceed 2000. The 
nabob reported the Khan's answer to Has- 
tings, who, after some curiou§ quibbling 
about the meaning*of the treaty, ordered 


* Mill, $ 








e 
that a deputation, consisting partly of offi- 
cers from the Nabob of Oude and partly 
of English officers to represent the Com- 
pany as guarantees of the treaty, should 
immediately wait upon Fyzoola Khan, to 
demand on the instant 3000 horse, and, in 
case of any refusal or evasion, to declare 
the treaty broken and the guarantee of the 
Company void. The khan again quoted 
the document, which said troops, not horse, 
and which stipulated that the number of 
his contingent was to be 3000, or only 
2000, according to his ability; but after 
making these represeutations he offered 
to furnish 2000 horse and 1000 foot if a 
little time were allowed him, to pay down 
in advance money enough to satisfy these 
troops for a whole year, and to be regular 
and punctual in his future payments. 
But the deputation would not accede to 
propositions which far exceeded what the 
Rohilla chief was bound to, and they, in 
obedience to their orders, made the decla- 
ration and protest which left the treaty a 
piece of waste paper. The meaning of 
all this was that Asoff-ul-Dowla was fan- 
kering after the remuant of Rohilcund, 
and that Hastings was determined to gra- 
tify him. Except the protest, nothing, 
however, was done till “Asoff-ul-Dowls 
and Hastings met face to face on the rock 
of Chunar, and the nabob consented ‘to 
the conditions which have been described. 
Then, in the treaty there made, the go- 
vernor-gencral inserted and signed an 
article affirming that, as Fyzoola Khan 
had, by breach of treaty, forfeited the 
protection of the English government, and 
was causing “by his present independent 
state, great alarm and detriment to the 
nabob-vizier,” he the said nabob should be 
permitted, “ when time should suit,” to ree 
sume possession of his territory. This 
clause, however, was scarcely signed ere 
Hastings informed the council at Calcutta 
that it was to be looked upon as a mere 
sham to gratify the Nabob of Oude for 
the present ; that no agtive measures for 
dispossession were to be allowed, as he 
was of opinion that neither the real in- 
terests of Oude nor the interests of the 
Company would be promoted py despoil- 
ing Fyzoola Khan, or depriving him of 
his independence. “And T have there- 
fore,” said he, “ reserved the execution of 
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a 
this agreement to any amen term ; 
and our government may always interpose 
to prevent any ill effects, from yee Asoff- 
ul-Dowla’s impatience, however, was not 
to be controlled ; and when the Company 
had got the money of the Begums, and 
nearly all the advantages for which Has- 
tings had stipulated in the Chunar treaty, 
he became clamorous for permission to 
drive out the last of the Rohillas. Atthe 
time of the first Rohilla war that turbulent 
and martial people were, no doubt, dan- 
gerous to Oude and to the territories of 
the Company, but this could scarcely be 
the case at present, when the far greater 
part of them were dispossessed and scat- 
tered over Upper India, unless the danger 
consisted in their presenting an opening 
across the frontier, and into the heart of 
Qude, to some fresh invaders—some con- 
federacy of Rohillas and other kindred 
tribes in the north of India, whose faces 
‘were generally turned towards the rich 
south. It does not appear, however, that 
this cause of alarm was set forth, or that 
there was any proof or even appearance 
of Fyzoola Khan’s entertaining any views 
beyond the quiet possession of the terri- 
tory ceded to him, Ina short time Has- 
tings induced the nabob to agree that it 
would be proper and advantageous to give 
up the notion of invasion and cispontce: 
sion for another payment in hard cash; 
and an English officer was dispatched to 


ask fifteen lacs of rupees from the Khan 
who for this sum was to be secured anew 
in his jaghire, and that jaghire to be made 
perpetual and hereditary in his family. 
The money was to be paid into the hands 
of the Company, who were to keep it in 

liquidation of the Nabob of Oude’s 
Iextinguishable debt. But Fyzoola Khan 
P that he had not fifteen lacs— 
that there was not so much money in all 
his country ;—and the bargain could not 
be concluded. As there was no money 
to be procured, Hastings, who afterwards 
confessed that his conduct towards the 
Rohilla chief had been blameable, put his 
interdict on any hostile proceedings by 
the Nabob of Oude; and Fyzoola Khan 
kept possession of his territory till his 
death, which happened thirteen years 
after, and when he had attained a patri- 
archal age. This able chief, favoured by 
political circumstances which he neither 
made nor controlled, but which were of 
inestimable benefit to him as tending to 
keep him and the country around ‘him 
comparatively undisturbed, left his little 
dominion ina high state of cultivation 
and prosperity. The thriving and peace- 
fal aspect which this corner of Rohileund 
presented at the end of the year 1794 
seems to be incorrectly assumed by some 
writers as true of the whole of the country 
at the time of the first Rohilla war in the 
year 1774, a 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Tue surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
York Town put an end to the American 
war, and to the ministry which had so 
wofully mismanaged it. On the 20th of 
March, 1782, Lord North resigned, and 
the formation of the joint Rockingham 
and Shelburne administration brought 
Mr. Burke into place, though not into the 
cabinet. Various changes and reforms 
were then precipitated, and measures of 
rigour adopted, which the indolence and 

od nature ofthe late premier had shrunk 

‘om. Philip Francis, ever since his re- 
turn from India, had possessed himself of 
Burke's ear, had filled it with monstrously 
exaggerated accounts of Hastings’s Fro- 
ceedings, had represented Sir Elijah [m- 
pey, the chief judge, as the vile instrument 
of the governor, and had filled the ex- 
citable mind of Burke with indignation 
and horror, The art employed by Francis 
must have been consummate, for the great 
orator and statesman never recovered 
from his delusion, nor looked upon Indian 
affairs except through the jaundiced or- 
gans of Francis. Now, Burke almost en- 
tirely diregted the nominal premier, the 
Marquess of Rockingham, and the effects 
of this ascendency were soon seen in re- 
lation to India. On the 3rd of May it 
was settled that Sir Elijah Impey should 
be recalled; and the letter of recall was 
afterwards written and dispatched by 
Lord Shelburne, Secretary of State.* 
Some weeks after this, Hastings himself 
ran a narrow chance of being recalled as 
acriminal, On the 9th of April (1782) 
Dundas, as chairman of the secret com- 





* Lord Sheiburne’s letter of recall was dated 
the 8th of July. The great driver in this business 
was Philip Francis, a man whose motives of action 
seem always to have had a large ay of personal 
feelings and animosi#ies. The following story 
of his Indian life ia told by one who was perso- 
nally acquainted with most of the part 
tioned ; and, as far aa we kuow, no 








mittee, moved that their reports should be 
referred toa committee of the whole House ; 
and in the speech which he delivered 
on this occasion he condemned every- 
thing that had been done in India, and 
held up the conduct of all the three presi- 
dencies, of nearly every important func- 





particular in it hasever received contradiction :— 
** Strong resentment was a leading featare in his 
Francis’s) charucter. I have heard him avow 
this sentiment more openly and more explicitly 
than I ever heard any other man avow it in the 
whole course of my life; I have heard him fab 
licly say in the House of Commons, ‘Sir Elijah 
is not fit to sit in judyment on any matter where I 
am interested, nor am J fit to sit in judgment on 
him’ A relation Gr tbe pend ot cate all-will 
magzbe amusing. Mrs. le Grand the wife of a 
gentleman in the civil service of Bengal, was ad- 
mired for her beauty, for the sweetness of her 
temper, and for her fascinating accomplishments, 
She attracted the attention of Mr. Francis. This 
gentleman, by means of a rope-ladder, got into 
—" apartment in the night. After he had re- 
ined there about three-quartets of an hour, 
there was an alarm, and Mr. Francis came down. 
from the lady's apartment by the rope-ladder, at 
the foot of which he was seized Py t. le Grand’s 
An action was brought by Mr. le Grand. 
against Mr. Francis, inthe supreme court of Cal- 
eutta. The judges in that court assess the damages 
in civil actions without the intervention of a jury. 
The gentlemen who at that time filled this sitna- 
tion were Sir Elijah Impey, chief justice, Sir Ro- 
bert Chambers, aud Mr. Justice Hyde. 1 was 
intimate with the first and the third from early 
life, having lived with them on the Western Circuit. 
On the trial of this cause, Sir Robert Chambers 
thought that, as no criminality had been proved, no 
damages should be given. But he afterwards pro- 
posed to give 30,000 rupees, which are worth about 
30004, sterling. Mr. Justice Hyde was for giving 
100,000 rupees. I believe that Mr. Justice Hyde 
was as upright a judye as ever sat on any bench’ 
bathe had an implacable hatred tothase who 
Gulfed in the crime impnied to Mr. Francis. Sir 
Elijah Impey was of opinion that, although no 
criminal intercourse had been proved, yet that the 
wrong done by Mr. Francis to Mr. le Grand in en+ 
tering “his wife's apartment in the night, and 
thereby destroying her reputation, ought to be 
compensated with Hberal damayes. He thought 
the sum of 30,000,rupees, proposed by Sir Robert 
Chambers, too smull, and that proposed by Mr. 
Hyde, of 100,000, too iarge, He, therefore, sug- 
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tionary of the Company, to censure and 
abhorrence. _A bill of pains and penalties 
was brought in against Sir Thomas Rum- 





gested a middle course of 50,900 rupees. This 
roposal was acquiesced in by his twocolleagnes. 
hen Sir Elijah Impey was delivering the judg- 
ment of the court, my late friend Mr. Justice 
Hyde ‘could not conceal his eager zeal on the 
subject ; and when Sir Elijah named the sum of 
30,000 rupees, Mr. Justice Hyde, to the amnse- 
ment of the bystanders, called out, *Siccas, 
brother Impey," which aft worth eleven per ceut, 
more than thecurrent rupees. Perhaps this sto 
may not be thought worthy of relation; but it 
gave occasion to that animosity which Mr. Francis 
publicly avowed against Sir Klijah Impey; and 
the criminal charge, afterwards brought against 
him in the House of Commons, was the offspring 
of that animosity, I will follow up this anecdote 
by mentioning the consequences of the action 
bronght by Mr. le Grand. ‘The lady was divorced ; 
she was obliged to throw herself under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Francis for subsistence. After a 
short time she left him and went to England. In 
London she fell into the company of M. Talley- 
rand de Perigord. Captivated by her charma, he 
prevailed on her to accompany him to Puris, 
where he married her.” —Recullections and Reftec- 
tions, Persomul and Political, as connected with 
Public Aprirs. during the Reign of George III; 
John Nichills, Esq. Member of the House uf 
mons in the fi th, sixteenth, and eighteenth 
Parliaments of’ Great Britain, 

If the stories told by the Parisians of Madame 
Talleyrand, Princess of Benevento—whom by the 
way tl ey call Madame Grant, and not Madame 
Te Grand—-bo true, the lady's accomplish 
were not of a literary kind. Madame le Grand 
was anntive of Pondicherry; Mousieur, her hus- 
band, waa a Swiss, He lost his fortune, including 
Francis’s sicca rupees; and, at the peace of 
Amiens, went over to Paria to seek a new one, or 
to solicit a place under Napole 
through the patronage of his ex-wile and M. de 
‘Talleyrand! What followed was a tour @adresse 
worthy of the great master Talleyrand. He was 
sent ont as governor to Batavia, but without proper 
oredentiate, and was disclaimed at the seat of go- 
Yernment{ He resented this treatment by writing 
a libel on Madame la Princesse, who bought w 
and destroyed the few copies that were pr inted. 
‘The end of M.le Grand we know not; but for the 
humanity of Tulleytand it might be very well 
fancied he ended his days in Finistrelle, or some 
other fortress, as a state’ prisoner. It appears 
that, during his stay in India, Francis lost his own 
wife by death; and Lord Byron somewhero men- 
tions a letter written by the unloving hustund, 
while her dead body was yet in the house, that 
struek him with horror. 

{Since writing the above, we have found a brief 
mention of Monsieur te Grand in, Sir James Mac- 
kintosh’s journal of his voyage from India. Sir 
James met the peripatelie “Swiss at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in January, 1812.—* Atthe ¢ African 
Club,’ where T went to read newspapers and re- 
views, 1 met Monsicur Grand, the first hushand of 

















bold, late president of Madras, which was 
read a first time, and afterwards dropped 
in a manner not very honourable either to 
the Houseor to the party accused. On the 
30th of May, Dundas, whe had grounded 
his accusations on intelligence then re- 
cently received and scarcely authenticated, 
of the destruction of the Rajah of Benares, 
moved a resolution to the effect—* That 
Warren Mlastings, Esq., Governor-Gene- 
ral of Bengal, having m sundry instances 
acted in a manner repugnant to the honour 
and policy of this nation, and thereby 
brought great calamities onIndia and enor- 
mous expenses on the East India Com- 
pany, it is the duty of the directors to pur- 
sue all legal and effectual means for the 
removal of the said governor-general, &¢., 
and to recall him to Great Britain.” * 
But this motion was made at a moment 
when the danger of India was at its height 
—when, according to the last news that 
could have been received in’ England, 
Hyder Ali and the French were masters 
of a great part of the Carnatic, and Bussy 
was expecting great reinforcements from 
Enrope ; and, notwithstanding many quar- 
rels or di ents with him, a ma- 
jority of the court of directors, and a most 
decided majority among the holders of 
India stock, were of opinion that Hastings 
alone was capable of guiding their in- 
terests through this terrible storm, and of. 
profiting by the calm that might follow 
it. There was, moreover, the instinctive 
dread of any interference or exercise of 
direct authority by the crowmr or by pay- 
liament, which were about equally sus- 
pected of the design, or at least of # wish, 
to assume the entire powers of govern- 
ment in India. The measure also lost 
the efficacious countenance and protection 
of ministers, or of that'part of the ministry 
where hostility to Hastings and deference 
to tke opinions of Burke were most pro- 
minent—for the Marquess of Rockingham 
died at this critical moment, and though 





Madame Talieyrand; he is rather a gentleman- 
like oll man, a ative of Lausanne, sent here with 
an olfiee during the peaee.”—Journad in Memoirs 
of the Life ut Mackintosh, edited by his Son] 

*Dunias’s resolution iecluded William Horn- 
by, Esq president of the council of Bombay, 
who was chiarged with the same general faults, 
and who was also to be recalled. 
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Dundas’s resolution had been adopted, no 
further steps were taken. Indeed, this 
inactivity would be sufficiently accounted 
for by the immediate disseverance of the 
Rockingham and Shelburne parties, by 
the bitter contentions which ensued be- 
tween them, and by the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of the American peace then negotiat- 
ing. On'the other side, the dirgctors and 
the shareholders friendly to Hagings were 
uncommonly active and determined. At 
@ great meeting of the proprietors of India 
stock, held on the 31st of October (1782), 
it was determined by a large majority that 
the resolution of the House of Commons 
should be set at defiance, aud that Has- 
tings should not be recalled; and a reso- 
lution of their own was adopted, affirming, 
with perfect truth, that they were intrusted 
by law with the right of naming and re- 
moving their governor-general ; and that 
they were not bound to obey the diree- 
tions of a single branch of the legislature 
with respeet to such nomination or re- 
moval. At the re-assembling of parlia- 
ment Wundas harangued against these 
proceedings in Leadenhall-street, as being 
of a most dangerous tendency, and, in the 
highest degree, insulting to the authority 
of the House. But in the middle of this 
session—on the 5th of April, 1783—the 
Shelburne ministry, which had been 
patched up on the death of Lord Rock- 
ingham, was shattered and dissolved, after 
being only nine months in office, by the 
jealousy and enmity of the Rockingham- 
ites. ‘Thea the memorable coalition mi- 
nistry succeeded to a still shorter tenure 
of office ; and Dundas, who was too eun- 
ning to couple his fortunes with it, re- 
mained in a high patriotic state of oppo- 
sition—in a state not likely to win minis- 
terial favour to any scheme of his pro- 
posing; and the coalition, unpopular as 
it was out of doors, commanded an Sver- 
whelming majority in the Honse of Com- 
mons. Besides, Indian reforms were the 
peculiar province of Burke.* It must, 


* Major Scott relates some amusing y 
about Lord North at this time. Burk z 
other crimes and misdemeanors, tad imputed 
pecnlation to the governor-gene: af 
know,” said Lord Nearth @peaking to Gov 
Johnstone, while (he major was present, © that 
Major Scott Hew intoa violent passion yesterday 
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therefore, have been without any hope of 
success that Dundas rose on the 14th of 
April to introduce a bill, providing that 
the king should have the power of recall- 
ing the principal servants of the company, 
&c.; to repeat his former arguments for 
the recall of Hastings; and to recommend 
Lord Cornwallis, who had recently lost 
his army and capitulated to the Americans 
and French, as the proper man to be the 
Governor-General of India. Although 
Cornwallis had been so unfortunate, he 
retained the esteem and warm good-will of 
the king; and, though not a man of bril- 
liant abilities either as a general or asa 
statesman—we believe that there would 
have been in India some worse capitula- 
tion than that of York Town if his lord- 
ship had been in Hastings’s place between 
the years 1779 and 1783—he had many 
estimable and even high qualities ; among 
which was a disinterestedness or a disre- 
gard to money, marvellous in those days. 
“Vere,” exclaimed Dundas, alluding to 
Lord Cornwallis, “here is no broken for- 
tune to be mended, no avarice to be gra- 
tified! Here is no beggarly mushragm 


kindred to be provided for!” No crewet 
bungry followers gaping to be gorged !” 
Fox’s unfortunate East Tadia Bill, whieh 


ws brought forward on the 11th of No- 
vember of the same year (1783), -and 
which would have overthrown Hastings 
if it had been passed, overthrew the coali- 








in his majesty’s presence? and what do you 
think it was for ? “Why, hecause Mr. Burke had 
made use of the word prcuiation in the House, 
Now you know that peculation is a very common 
word in our House, and strict parliamentary lan- 
guage.” The major said that was trne enough, 
and that he had often heard Mr. Burke apply 
the same word to his lordship. “There was a 
time, my Jord,” added Scott, when Mr. Burke 
perseented your lordship with as much invete- 
racy as he does now Mr. Hastings.” “* True,” 
replied the easy-minded ex-minister; - they 
badgered me till they turned me ont; and shail 
I teil you a secret? “They will badger Hastings 
Ul they ront him out too.”"—Letter to Hastings, 
dated the \Rth Uf Sala 1783, as given by Gleig. 

In an earlier letter Scott describes the character 
of North with some truth, He tells Hastings— 
“if he had remained in office yuu would have 
heen supported as vigorously as it was in the 
nature of Lord North to support any man. Ilis 
lordship, with wit, knowledge, integrity, and 

ies equal to any of his successors, was cer- 
tainly so indolent asto be the worst minister for 
the publie this country has ever had, 
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tion ministry. Mr. Pitt then ascended 
the stage which he was destined to occupy 
for so long a period; and it was under 
his first administration that the sceptre 
of the Governor-General of Bengal was 
broken. On the 13th of August, 1784, 
Pitt’s Indian Bill was passed into a law. 
It instituted the Board of Control, by 
which ever since the government of India 
may be said to have been directed. It 
did not, like Mr. Fox’s bill, claim the 
nomination of the members of this con- 
trolling power for the House of Commons, 
but left it solely to the crown. It did not 
abolish the two existing courts of directors 
and proprietors, as Fox had proposed to 
do, but it created a secret committee, 
which was to absorb nearly the whole of 
the diminished power that was left to the 
directors, aud it greatly curtailed the 
powers of the court of proprietors. It 
enacted that every individual who had 
held any office of trust in India should, 
on his return home, disclose the amount 
of the fortune he brought with him, and 
it provided a new tribunal for the trial 
and punishment of offences liable to be 
committed in India, or “for the prosecu- 
ting and bringing to speedy and condign 
punisliment British subjects guilty of ex- 
tortion and other misdemeanors, whije 
holding offices in the service of the king 
or Company in India.”* The board of con- 
trol was to be composed of six commis- 
sioners, ail members of the privy council, 
chosen by the king,of whom the chancellor 
of the exchequer and one of the principal 
secretaries of state were to be two; and 

* This clause, which, as it originally stood, 
was strangely conceived, soon became a dead 
letter, and was, we believe, never oneo acted 
upon, ‘The new and extraordinary court for the 
trial of Indian delinquents was to be formed of 
four members of the House of Lords and six of 
the House of Coramons, to be chosen by their 
respective {louses, and of one judge from each 
of the common law courts in Westminster Hall. 
‘They were to have power to send for papers, 
persons, and records; to commit to'pri.on for 
prevarication; to compel witnesses, “by 
punishment as for a misdemeanor, to attend 
their summonses, and to force them to give evi- 
dence, by fine ot imprisonment, at their own 
discretion, The Uritish subjects in India took 
the alarm, as well they might, and soon beyan 
to pour in petitions and representations. Sub- 
sequently the clause was somewhat remodelled 
and changed, 














in absence of the chancellor of the ex- 
ehequer and the principal secretary, the 
senior of the remaining four was to pre- 
side. As neither of the two great func- 
tionaries named were ever likely to find 
time for a constant attendance, the whole 
business soon rested with that senior, 
known by the name of the President of 
the Boas of Control, who is essentially a 
secretary hf state for the India depart- 
ment. In the act, however, the authority 
was vested in the plural number—in com- 
missioners. These commissioners were 
not to interfere in commercial matters, but 
in all other matters their power was most 
extensive. They were vested with a con- 
trol and superintendence over all civil, 
military, and revenue officers of the Com- 
pany, and the directors were obliged to 
lay before them all papers relative to the 
management of their possessions, and to 
obey all orders which they received from 
them oh points connected with their civil 
or military government, or the revenues 
of their territories. The commissioners 
were obliged to return the copies of papers 
which they received from the directors in 
fourteen days, with their approbation, or 
to state at large their reasons for disap- 
proving of them ; and their dispatches, so 
approved or amended, were to be sent to 
India, unless the commissioners should 
attend to any representations of the court 
of directors respecting further alterations 
in them. The court of directors had no 
power to send any orders regarding their 
civil or military government without the 
sanction of the commissioners ; but these 
might (if the directors neglected to send 
trae copies of their intended dispatches, 
upon any subject, within fourteen days) 
send by themselves orders and instruc- 
tions relative to the civil or military con- 
cerns of the Company to any of the presi- 
dencies of India: and these instructions 
the court of directors were, in such case, 
bound to forward. If the commissioners 
forwarded any orders to the court of 
directors on points not relating to the 
civil or military government, or to the 
revenues of the territorial possessions of 
the Compan, the directors might appeal 
to the king aud c@incii. In all cases of 
secrecy, and particularly such as related 
ve 
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o war or peace with the native powers of 
India, the commissioners had the power 
of sending their orders to the local go- 
vernment of India through a secret com- 
mittee of the court of directors, which 
committee, by the act, could in this case 
only be considered as the vehicle of the 
instructions to the local authorities of 
India. The chief governmeyt in India 
was to consist of a Sern ae cea and 
a council of three, of whom the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces for the time 
being was to be one, and to have a voice 
and precedence next after the governor- 
general; but the said commander-in- 
chief was not -to succeed as governor- 
general in the event of a death or va- 
cancy, unless by a special appointment of 
the court of directors, The constitution 
of the government of the subordinate 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay was 
the same as at Bengal, and at both the 
governor had, like the governor-general, 
a casting vote in council, But these two 
minor presidencies were placed com- 
pletely under the rule of the governor- 
general in council, on all points con- 
nected with their relations or negotia- 
tions with the country powers, peace or 
war, and the application of their revenues 
and military forces, ‘These subordinate 
presidencies were strictly prohibited from 
making war or peace without orders from. 
the governor-general at Calcutta, or from 
the court of directors, or the secret com- 
mittee at home, except ouly in cases of 
sudden erhergency or imminent danger, 
when it would be ruinous or unsafe to 
postpone such hostilities or treaties. The 
supreme government at Calcutta was to 
be intrusted with the power of suspending 
the governors of Madras and Bombay in 
case of any disobedience of orders; but 
power of war and peace was ngw to 
ued even in the supreme go- 
vernment at Calcutta, it being declared 
by this act that, as the pursuit of schemes 
of conquest was repugnant to the wish, to 
the honour, and the policy of the British 
nation, it was not lawful for the governor- 
general in council, without the express 
authority of the court of ditectors or of 
the secret committee, *to commence hos- 
tilities, or to enter into any tregty for 








making war against any of the native 
princes or states in India, or into any 
treaty guaranteeing the dominions of such 
princes or states, except when hostilities 
had been commenced or preparations ac- 
tually made for the attack of the British 
nation in India, or of some of the states 
and princes whose dominions the British 
nation was engaged by subsisting treaties 
to protect and defend. © The right of recall 
was vested wholly in the crown:* the . 
king was to have power to recall the go- 
vernor-general or any other officer of the 
Company ; and, if the court of directors 
did not within two months nominate to 
vacancies which might occur in any of 
the principal charges or ¢mployments, 
such as governor-genera), governor, com- 
mauder-in-chief, or member of council, 
then the crown became possessed of the 
right to make such nomination. The 
patron: of India, by this bill, was left 
to the directors, but with material de- 
ductions; for the king was to name the 
commander-in-chief, who was always to 
be second in council; and the governor- 
general, governors of Madras and Bom- 
,and members of all the three coun- 
cils, were subject to the approbation of 
the king, who was to have the power of 
recalling any or all of them. le secret 





*The directors were soon made to feel that 
this right of recall was pretty nearly tantamount 
to the right of nomination. In the month of 
October, 1784, before Pitt’s bill was two months 
old, the directors appointed Mr. Tolland, an old 
servant, who had been long at Madras, and was 
reputed to have ability, integrity, and an exten. 
sive knowledge of the country, to succeed Lord 
Macartney in the government of that part of 
India, in case of his lor¢ship’s resignation, death, 
orremoval. The board of control objected to 
the choice. The court of directors persisted in 
their appointment, and intimated that the board 
of control were meddling in a matter that did not 
belong to them, inasmuch as by the lite act the 
power of appointing to such piaces rested with 
the directors. Héreupon the board of control 
said :—“ If the reasons which we have addaced 
do not satisfy the court of directors, we have cer- 
tainly no right to control their opinion.” But 
at‘ the same time they informed Mr. Holland 
that if he accepted the appointment and went to 
India, he would be recalled the moment he got 
there. This settied the dispute; and Mr. Dun- 
das was allowed to nominate Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who, whatever were his other quali- 
fications, had the merit of being Dundas'’s friend. 
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committee, which in effect was to share 
nearly all power with the board of con- 
trol, was to be chosen by the directors, 
and not to exceed the number of three. 
By the clause in which the commissioners 
or board of control was authorised in all 
eases requiring secrecy to transmit their 
orders through this secret committee of 
three without communicating them to the 
court. of directors, and to receive answers 
under the same concealment, the board of 
control and the committee of secrecy 
couk! interrupt and suspend, as often as 
they thought proper, the power of the 
court of directors. In fact, as far as 
related to all the higher functions of go- 
vernmeut in India, the court of directors 
was reduced to three, and these three, in 
conjunction with the president of the 
board of control, formed the executive. 
The greatest outcry raised against Pox’s 
India Bill was that it went to increase'in 
a most dangerous degree the influence 
of the minister.* Ag Pitt’s bill followed 
80 closely on that scheme, and as al! the 
exclamations and declamations made by 
himself and his party were fresh in the 
public mind, it was incumbent on him to 
shun as much as possible any appearance 
of an intention to increase the ministerial 
patronage, or that most envied part of it 
which lay in the distribution of new 
places of great profit. Hence no salaries 
were annexed to the offiecs of president 
or methber of the board of control, Pitt 
pretending and openly stating, to serve 
the purpose of the moment, that these 
offices might always be filled without any 
inerease of expense to the nation, or of 


* In the debate on Fox’s motion for leave to 
bring in his India Bill, Pitt had said, among 
other things stili more pointed, Was it not 
the principal and declared object of this bill, 
that the whole system of Indian government 
should he placed in seven persons, and those 
under the immediate appuintment of no other than 
the minister himself?” tre subsequent debate he 
had said that he objected to the bill “ hecause it 
create] a new and enormous influence by vesting 
in certain avminees of the minister all the pa- 
tronage of the East.” But Pitt's exquisite 
alarms about the crown and constitation all 
subsided when these seven men—soon reduced, 
in cffect, to fier—were to be appointed swicly hy 
himself; wlien the three directors and the mem- 














influence to the crown, by individuals 
holding other places of profit. So glaring 
an anomaly as that of public men doing 
double duty without double pay must 
have shocked the tenderest sensibilities 
of many members of both Houses; and 
every one that reflected on this new con- 
stitution for the India Company, and on 
the extent of difficult and important busi- 
ness it puthnto the hands of the board of 
control, must have foreseen that so much 
work would not long be done for nothing. 
Burke, who is generally believed to have 
had more to do in the composition of the 
unfortunate India Bill brought in by the 
coalition than Fox, whose name it bears, 
declared that Pitt’s bill in reality vested 
in the crown an influence paramount to 
any that had been created by Mr. Fox’s 
bili—that it put the whole Kast India 
Company into the hands of the crown. 
Fox said,—* By whom is this board of 
superintendents to be appointed? Is it 
not ky his majesty? .... Is not this 
giving power to the sovereign for the 
ends of influence, and for the extension 
of that system of corruption which has 
been so justly reprobated? .... The 
last parliament, to their immortal honour, 
voted the increasing influence of the 
crown to be inconsistent with public li- 
berty. The right honourable gentleman, 
in consequence ‘of that vote, finds the in- 
fluence probably unequal to the great oh-« 
jects of his administration. He is there- 
fore willing to take the present oppor- 
tunity of making his court ‘where he 
knows our late doctrine will never be 
acceptable; and the plain Jangnage of 
the whole matter now is, that the pa- 
tronage of India must be appended to the 
executive power of this country, which 
otherwise will not be able to carry out 
schemes hostile to the constitution, in 
opposition to the House of Commons.” 
And, indeed, it can scarcely be denied 
that Pitt's bill gave as much influence 
and patronage to the crown as Fox’s bill 
would have given to parliament; but, as, 
by the rejected bill, parliament was ouly 
to name the board of seven directors in 
the first inttance, the power would in 
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increasing the power of the crown would 
have been pretty nearly equal. Fox did 
not judced propose the creation of a board 
of control out of the members of his ma- 
jesty’s privy council; but the seven su- 
preme and controlling directors named 
by the king could not be less dependent 
on the crown than the members of the 
privy council selected by Sis majesty 
to be a board of control. “Ii? eithér case 
the influence of the crown would be 
nearly the same; but, in other points of 
view, Pitt's scheme seems preferable to 
thatof Fox, It had, for example, become 
essential that there should be, at least in 
all political matters, such as wars, trea- 
ties, &c., a perfect accordance between 
the government at home and the govern- 
ment in India; and that the two should 
not be pulling different ways, as they 
had so often done, not less to the dis- 
honour than to the loss of the nation, and 
not less to the disgrace of the home go- 
verment than to the danger of the go- 
vernor-general, governors, and couneils 
in India. Now, the only way of secur- 
ing this perfect accordance was to blend 
the two governments, and to put at the 
head of them, with an ample controlling 
power in India, men who were members 
of the British administration, or — as 
happened almost immediutely after-— a 
man who was in fact king’s secretary of 
State for Indian affairs, and one of’ the 
most essential parts of the national ad- 
ministration. It is altogether beyond 
our ingenuity to conjecture how the In- 
dian executive could have been reduced 
toa proper working number, or how the 
agreement and concord between the na- 
tional govermment and the Company, and 
its servants in India, could possibly have 
been brought about, without increasing 
the power and influence either $f. the 
erown or of the parliament, In which 
hands, for the greater benefit of the li- 
dertics of the nation, the deposit ought to 
have been made, we will not determine ; 
but it appears to us that the surest way 
to throw the affairs of India into hope- 
less confusion, and eventually to lose our 
empire in the Egst, would have been to 
have left it wholly dependent on the 
conflicting votes of a popular aagembly, 
not exempt from the ordinary vices and 


passions of mankind, not self-denying pa- 
triots or martyrs, but, at the time, rather 
unhappily distinguished by what Oliver 
Cromwell called “ self-seeking.” 

‘The enormous debts of Mohammed 
Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, or, as he was 
more commonly called in England, “ the 
Nabob of Arcot,” had been several times 
the subject of parliamentary discussion, 
and had for a long time excited the at- 
tention of the nation, who had been 
taught to believe that the greater part of 
the claims of the nubob’s creditors were 
fictitious and fraudulent. Mr. Macpher- 
son, a man of intrigue and ability, had 
come over to Engjand as far back as the 
year 1768, to plead the cause of the In- 
dian prince with the English ministry, 
but in a secret and under-hand way. To 
the Duke of Grafton, who was then at 





the head of the cabinet, the acute Isl¢-of+ 
Skye man represented that the nabob had 
personal merits as a statesman and a gen- 
tleman ; that Great Britain owed the rise 
of her power in India chiefly to him; 
that he was treated with indignity, and 
even tyranny, by the Company; and that 
the servants of the Company claimed from 
him sums of money which he did not 
owe. Macpherson employed his pen, 
which was a good one; in advocating the 
cause of the nabob in many puljications ; 
he offered bribes or presents to the mi- 
nister—Grafton, that compound of vil- 
lany and violence, according to Junius 
and John Wilkes—who refused to ac- 
cept them; he offered bribes to the mi- 
nister’s secretary, but he also rejected 
them; and he next offered to advance 
seventy laes of rupees, or even more, to 
the minister, as a loan for the public ser- 
vice, at the low interest of two per cent., 
but this also was declined. Hither to 
rid themselves of a troublesome oppo- 
nent, or from a sense of his very great 
address and abilities, the Company pro- 
noted instead of dismissing this intrigu- 
ing servant; and from the time that Mac- 
pherson had attained the rank of a mem- 
ber of the supreme council of Calcutta, 
he had ceased to care aliout the sur- 
charged debts and grievances of the Na- 
bob of Arcot. The select committee of 
the House of Commons not only ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of “Mac- 
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pherson’s appointment, but accused him 
of having by his “ flattering delusions,” 
encouraged extravagant hopes and ex- 
pectations in the nabob of becoming an 
independent prince; and this, they said, 
had disturbed the peace of India, shaken 
the lawful government of the Company 
at Madras, &c. There were other re- 
condite passages, into which we cannot 
enter, in this almost interminable bu- 
siness. ‘ The debts of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot,” “ the Nabob of Arcot’s debts,” were 
sounds that rang through the Jand session 
after session, year after year, like some 
mysterious Shibboleth ; and in every bill, 
in nearly every discussion on Indian af- 
fairs, it was said, and by every party in 
turn, that soniething must be done to 
effect a settlement, and to check a pro- 
gressive increase, by interest and com- 
pound interest, by agencies, brokerages, 
and additions of all kinds, that bade fair 
to rival the national debt of Great Bri- 
tain. Dundas, in his scheme for the 
management of Indian affairs, had pro- 
posed that the governor-general and the 
council “ should take into consideration 
the present state of the affairs of the Na- 
bob of Arcot, and inquire into and ascer- 
tain the origin, nature, and amount of his 
just debts ;” and then take the most speedy 
and effectnal measures for discharging 
them. Fox’s India bill contained a clause 
to the same effect, together with a pro- 
vision to prevent those evils in future, by 
declaring it “ unlawful for any servant, 


civil or military, of the Company, to be : 


engaged in the borrowing or lending of 
any moncy, or in apy money transactions 
whatsoever, with any protected or other 
native prince.” 
more explicit. The clause in it was— 
« Whereas very large sums of money are 
claimed to be due to British subjects by 
the Nabob of Areot, . . . he it 
enacted, that the court of directors shall, 
as soon as may be, take into consideration 





the origin and justice of the said demands ; ; 


and that they shall give such orders to 
their presidencies and servants abroad 
for completing the investigation thercof, 
as the nature of the case shall require; 
and for establishing, in concert with 
the nabob, such fund for the discharge 
of those debts which shall appear to 


Pitt’s India Bill was still | 


be justly due, as shal] appear consistent 
with the rights of the Company, the 
security of the creditors, and the ho- 
nour and dignity of the said nabob,” 
As this bill, and all the parts of it, had 
become Jaw, and as further delay seemed 
impracticable or dangerous, the court of 
directors proceeded to act upon it, con- 
sidering that, by the words of the clause, 
which mentioned nothing about the board 
of control, first called into existence by 
this bill, it was clearly and wholly de- 
volved upon them; nor do the words of 
the clause admit of any other interpreta- 
tion. Accordingly the directors drew up 
asct of instructions for their presiden- 
cies and servants in India, to inquire 
into the origin and justice of the said 
demands, &c.; and they. transmitted 
copies of these instructions to the board 
of control merely for approbation: but, 
to their astonishment and consternation, 
the board of control, with the prepotent 
Dundas at its head (for he had assumed 
the lead immediately after the passing 
of Pitt’s bill, although Lord Sydney, one 
of the secretaries of state, had been ap- 
pointed to the office of president), took 
the whole matter into their own hands, 
and, with an intrepidity in injustice 
which has not often been surpassed, 
commanded and decreed that the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts should be admitted in 
toto, without any inquiry at all. Dundas 
said, in this famous decree, that they 
were also to be discharged in toto; but 
to extract payment for such “enormous 
sums was beyond his power and the 
limited duration of the life of man. The 
debts were divided by the board of con- 
| trol into three classes; and twelve laes 
} annually were to be set apart by the 
| nabob or by the Company administering 
for him, to pay interest for, and to go to 
! the gradual liquidation of, the said debts. 
The current interest was to vary from 
six to ten and twelve per cent. The 
court of directors, whose hostility to 
Fox had materially contributed to place 
Pitt and Dundas in their proud pre-emi- 
nence, and who had expected a large 
return of niinisterial gratitade—so cre- 
| dulous at times tlie most practised 
politicjans—concealed their rage, and 
; mildly represented to the board of con- 
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trol that the debts ought to be examined 
before being admitted; that they consi- 
dered the inquiry as left to them; that 
the portion of the debts owing to the 
Company as a body ought certainly to be 
discharged before any private claims, 
&c.: they submitted to the consideration 
of the board whether inquiry could have 
done any harm; and they seid, with a 
little more boldness, that thr duty re- 
quired them to state their strongest dis- 
sent to the appropriation of the twelve 
lacs of rupees per annum by the board. 
They represented that the nabob had, 
long before the passing of the act, agreed 
to pay them seven lacs per annum in 
liquidation of their arrears; and they 
declared that, until their own debts 
should be discharged, they could by no 
means consent to give up any part of the 
seven lacs to the private creditors.* This 
correspondence between the court of di- 
rectors aud the board of control passed 
in the autumn of 1784. Seon after the 
re-assembling of parliament, Fox, not 
withont a little malicious exultation at 
the woful discovery made by the direc- 
tors, that they had caught a Tartar in 
Dundas, moved that the dircetions for 
inquiry, &c. which had been transmitted 
to India hy the court of directors, should 
be laid before the House. The foulest 
motives were attributed to the great 
manager of the board of control in re- 
scinding those instructions. Dundas 
undertook the defencg of the board of 
control, Which was his own defence. 
He maintained that the conduet of the 
board had been within the strict letter of 
the statute (Pitt's bill), inasmuch as that 
board was enabled by a clause in the act 
to originate orders in cases of urgent 
necessity, and to direct their being trans- 
mitted to India; nor had the orders of 
the board about the nabob’s debts been 
given till after a careful and sufficient 
examination into the subject and the 
justice of the claims. He contended that 
the papers in the Company’s records at 
the India House—which by the wa 
Dundas had hardly seen, even at a dis- 
tance --contained as full inf8rmation on 








* Appendix to Burke's Speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts. 


every transaction relating to the nabob’s 
debts as the court of directors could ever 
hope to receive. He next proceeded to 
justify all the claims made on the nabob, 
merely hinting that inquiry would still 
be open as to some of the private credi- 
tors. (This last hint, however, differed 
widely from the official letter of the 
board of control, which indicated no such 
possibility of inquiry, but affirmed— 
1, That it was inexpedicnt to keep the 
nabob’s debts louger afloat; 2. That the 
final conclusion of the business would 
tend to promote tranquillity; and, 3. 
That the debts were admitted, inasmuch 
as the debtor, Mohammed Ali, had con- 
curred with the creditors in establishing 
the validity of their claims.) Dundas 
concluded with cautioning the House, if 
they wished to have an established go- 
vernment in india, not to suffer them- 
selves to imbibe prejudices against a hoard 
that was but newly instituted, and not to 
interfere with the executive power on all 
frivolous occasions. Mr. Smith, the chair- 
man of the court of directors, said that 
some of the private debts ordered to be 
paid by the board of control, without 
inquiry, might be just and unexception- 
able; but that others were of a very dif- 
ferent complexion. He might be sup- 
posed to know as much of the records at 
the India House as the recently ap- 
pointed board of control could possibly 
know; and he was of opinion that they 
did not contain all the information re- 
quired. Smith was followed by Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, the late governor of 
Madras, whom Dundas had previously 
threatened with impeachment or a bill of 
pains and penalties. Rumbold threw 
suspicion on nearly al] the debts public 
or private—the old debt of 1767, the 
cavalry loan of 1777, and the consoli- 
dated debt of the same year, which last, 
he said, swallowed up all the others, by 
itsgmagnitude and enormity. Many of 
the sums, he affirmed, had been lent to 
the nabob, in direet contradiction to the 
standing orders of the Company, which 
prohibited their servants from lending 
inoncy to the princes of the country ; and 
he added that he believed this was not 
the worst circumstance attending that 
particular debt. But the impression 
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made by these two speeches was nothing 
compared to the effect produced by Burke, 
who rose on this evening—the 28th of 
February, 1785—to deliver his wonder- 
ful speech “on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts.” Under the touch of this great 
master the crooked figures of accounts 
turned into glorious figures of rhetoric; 
and a subject as dry as the sand of the 
desert became interesting, succulent, and 
full of life, like the luxuriant vegetation 
of some Indian valley :—* The times we 
live in, Mr, Speaker,” said Burke, “ have 
been distinguished by extraordinary 
events. Habituated, however, as we are, 
to uncommon combinations of men and 
affuirs, I believe nobody recollects any- 
thing more surprising than the spectacle 
of this day. The right houonrable 
gentleman (Dundas) whose conduct is 
now in question formerly stood forth in 
this House the prosecutor of the worthy 
baronct who spoke after him (umbold). 
He charged him with several grievous 
acts of malversation in office, with abuses 
of a public trust of a great and heinous 
nature, In less than two years we see 
the situation of the parties reversed ; and 
a singular revolution puts the worthy 
baronet in a fair way of returning the 
prosecution in a recriminatory bill of 
pains and penalties, grounded on a breach 
of public trust, relative to the govern- 
ment of the very same part of India. 
» +» .+™ But the change of relation 





* The chnrges bronght against Sir Thonas 
Rumbold, late governor of “Madras, &e., and 
assuredly a corrupt and mercenary man, had 
been sufficiently heavy. The Company, disco- 
vering among otter particulars, that, thouzh his 
salary and emoluments did aot exceed 20,0002, 
a-year, he had rented to Europe as. savings 
muide in less than three years 14,0022, dismissed 
him from their service in 1781, together with 
four members of the council of Fort St. George. 
In April, 1782. Dundas, as chairman of the secret 
committee, had presented such n report and 
such a speech against Sir Thomas, that it was 
impossitle to avoid criminal proceedings. .Ac- 
cordingly, some months after, Dundas himself 
had been allowed to draw up articles of charge, 
and to bring in a bill of pains and peualties Tor 
high erimes and misdemeanorscommitied by the 
said Sir Thomas Humbold. But Rumbold’ had 
made an able defence, and, as the Elouse grew 
weary of the business, and were ayi 
the war of parties, the bill had been neglected, 
and after the dismissal of the coalition minis- 
trv a motion had been carried for adjourning 





























between these two gentlemen is not so 
striking as the total difference of their 
deportment under the same unhappy cir- 
cumstances. Whatever the merits of the 
worthy baronet’s defence might have 
been, he did not shrink from the charge. 
He met it with manliness of spirit, and 
decency of behaviour. What would have 
been thought of him if he had held the pre- 
seut Janguage of his old accuser? When 
articles were exhibited against him by 
that right honourable gentleman, he did 
not think proper to tell the House that 
we ought to institute no inquiry, to in- 
spect no paper, to examine no witness. 
He did uot tell us (what at that time he 
might have told us with some show of 
reason) that our concerus in India were 
matters of delicacy ; that to divulge any- 
thing relative to them would be mis- 
chicvous to the state. He did not tell ue 
that those who would inquire into his 
proceedings were disposed to dismember 
the empire. He had not the presumption 
to say that, for his part, having obtained, 
in his Indian presidency, the ultimate 
object of his ambition, his honour was 
concerned in executing with integrity the 
trust which had been legally committed 
to his charge; that others, not having 
been so fortunate, could not be so disin- 
terested ; and therefore their accusations 
could spring from no other source than 
faction, and envy to his fortune. Had he 
been frontless enough to hold such vain, 
vapouring language in the facd of a 
grave, a detailed, a specified matter of 
accusation, whilst he violently resisted 





the further consideration of the Lill for six 
months; and so the whole matter was let drop 
just at the time when Dundas, the original pro- 
seeutor, by coming into power with Pitt, might 
have continued the’ prosecution with sure uffect 
As loxg ax the Rockingham party or the coali- 
tion had been in office, Dundas had bitterly 
complained of obstacles thrown in the path of 
Justice, of the thin attendance and the indifference 
of the House to the delinquencies of Rumboid. 
It was impossible that all these circumstances 
should not give rise to rumonrs very anfavour. 
uble to Dundas. One of these rumours, as re- 
ported by Su Nathaniel Wraxall, was that Sir 
‘Thomas Rumbold entered into a very close con- 
nexion with Rigby, who was the intimate friend 
of Dundas, and, thongh”no longer in office, 
“still possessed great capacities of being useful, 
and wes not supposed to lie under the dominion 
of any fastidious scruples.” 
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everything which could bring the merits 
of his cause to the test; had he been wild 
enough to anticipate the absurdities of 
this day—that is, had he inferred, as his 
late accuser has thought proper to do, 
that he could not have been guilty of 
malversation in office for this curious 
reason, that he had been in office ; had he 
argued the impossibility of hts abusing 
his power on this sole princiyfe, that be 
had power to abuse, he would have left 
but one impression on the mind of every 
man who heard him and who believed 
him in his senses—that, in the utmost 
extent, he was guilty of the charges.” 
But it was for the House to consider 
whether the chancellor of the exchequer 
and his friend the treasurer of the navy, 
acting as a board of control, were justi- 
fied by law or policy in suspending the 
legal arrangements for inquiry made by 
the court of directors, in order to transfer 
the public revenues to the private emotu- 
ment of certain servants of the Company 
without the inquiry jireseribed by par- 
liament. He maintained that the board 
of control had no right whatsoever to 
intermeddle in that business; that the 
intermeddling of miuisters was a down- 
right usurpation, and a forcing them- 
selves into a very suspicious office, 
which every man delicate as to his 
character would rather have sought to 
avoid, It had been objected, over and 
over again, that gentlemen living all 
their lives in England could not com- 
prehend the Jabyrinths of Indian af- 
fairs. “ But,” exclaimed Burke, “on 
any specific matter of delinquency you 
are as capable of judging as if the same 
thing were done at your own door. 
Fraud, injustice, oppression, peculation, 
engendered in India, are crimes of the 
same blood, family, aud caste witheliose 
that are born and bred in England. To 
go no further than the case before us: 
you are just as competent to judge whether 
the sum of FOUR MILLIONS STERLING 
ought or ought not to be passed from the 
public treasury into a private pocket, 
without any title except the claim of the 
partics, when the jssue of fadts is laid in 
Madras, as when it is laid in Westmin- 
ster.” He called the nabob’s debts “a 
gigantic phantom of debt,” “a prodigy 





that would have filled any common man 
with superstitious fears.” Any man but 
the confident young minister “would 
have exorcised that shapeless, nameless 
form, and, by everything sacred, would 
have adjured it to tell by what means a 
small number of slight individuals, of no 
consequence or situation, possessed of no 
lucrative offices, without the command of 
armies, or the known administration of 
revenues, without profession of any kind, 
without any sort of trade sufficient to em- 
ploy a pediar, could have, in a few years 
(as to some, even in a few months), 
amassed treasures equal to the revenues 
of a respectable kingdom? Was it not 
enough to put these gentlemen, in the no- 
viciate of their administration, on their 
guard, and to call upen them for a striet 
inquiry (if not to justify them in a re- 
robation of those demands without am 
inquiry at all), that, when all England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had for years been. 
witness to the immense sums laid out by 
the servants of the Company in stocks 
of all denominations, in the purchase of 
lands, in the buying and building of 
houses, in the securing quiet seats in 
parliament, or in the tumultuous riot of 
contested elections, in wandering through- 
out the whole range of those variegated 
modes of inventive prodigality which 
sometimes have excited our wonder, 
sometimes raised our indignation ; that, 
afier all, India was four mations still in 
debt to then!” Wundas had made some 
sneering allusions to Fox’s India Hill, and 
the way in which it dealt with the present 
question. He (Burke) denied that these 
private debts were ever protected, or funds 
provided for them, by Fox’s bill, which 
positively forbade any British subject to 
receive assignments upon any part of the 
territorial revenue of the nabob. He ac- 
ensed ministers of having wickedly put 
their hands in the public purse for this, 
ang for transactions ten times worse than 
this. The motive, he said, was plain— 
it was to obtain parflamentary influence, 
that source of all our misgovernment, and 
of almost all our misery. To that influ- 
euce everything was to be sacrificed by a 
remorseless administration. “ Our won- 
derful minister, as you all know, formed 
a new plan, a plan tnsigne, recens, indic- 
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tum ore alio—a plan for supporting the 
freedom of onr constitution by court in- 
trignes, and for removing its corruptions 
by Indian delinquency. To carry that 
bold paradoxical design into execution 
sufficient funds and apt instruments be- 
came necessary. You are perfectly sen- 
sible that a parliamentary reform occupies 
his thoughts day and night. In his 
anxious researches upon this subject, na- 
tural instinct, as well as sound policy, 


would direct his eyes and settle his choice / 
on Paul Benfield* Paul Benfield is the | 


grand parliamentary reformer, the re- 
former to whom the whole choir of re- 
formers bow, and to whom even the right 
honourable gentleman himself must yield 
the palm; for what region in the empire, 
what borongh, what county, 
what tribunal in this kingdom is not full 
of Paul’s labours? Others have been 
only speculators—he is the grand practi: 











* This ninney-getting man enjoyed hut an in- 
different rmpauation for honour or honesty. ‘Ter- 
rible things had heen related of him in committees 
of the House of Commons, and afterwards pub- 
lished in parliamentary reports, &c. The select 
committer at Fort St George had, in 1783, ac- 
ensed him of almost every possible rascality in 
his transactions in the Carnatic, and with the na+ 
Lob in particular. ‘They said that, to secure the 

ermanenry at his own power and profit, he had 
opt the nahob an absolute stranger to the state 
of his atfairs; that he had kept the accounts and 
correxponidence in the English language, which 
neither the uahob nor his son could read 3 that he 
had surrounded the nabob on every side, keeping 
him totally at his mercy, and * making him believe 
whit wis not tree, aad subscribe to what he did nut 
understand.” They solemnly declared, not as 
parties in 4 eause, oreven as voluntary witnesses, 
but. as exeentive of ‘sin the discharge of their 
duty, and onder the impression of the sacred ob. 
ligation which hound them to truth and justice, 
that Paul Benfield and his creatures had prose- 
cuted projects to the injury and danger of the 
Company and individuals, and that it would he 
improper {o trust and dangerous to employ them 
any longer, Mr. Petrie, late resident at ‘Tanjore, 
on his examination before the select committee 
of the Commons, deposed to the facts that Paul 
Rentield had abused nis authority, and had keen 
agreat extortioner, Beingasked whether he was 
not informed by the mjah or by others, that Mr. 
Benfield, while he managed the revenues of Tan- 
jore, treated the inhabitants with great rigour, 
he said, he did hear from the rajah that Mr. Ben- 
field did treat the inhabitants with rigour. In 
reply to other questions Mr. Petrie alleged that 
Benfield had often treated the Rajah of Tanjore, 
the Naboh of Arcot, and the nabob’s eldest son, 
ina very harsh manner, 












































j cal reformer; and, whilst the chancellor 
of the exchequer pledges in vain the man 
and the mivister to increase the provin- 
cial members, Mr. Benfield has auspi- 
ciously and practically begun it. Leaving 
far behind even Lord Camelford’s geue- 
rous design of bestowing Old Sarum on 
the Bank of England, Mr. Benfield has 
thrown in the borough of Cricklade to 
reinforce xhe county representation. Not 
content with this, in order to station a 
steady phalanx for all future reforms, this 
public-spirited usurer, amidst his chari- 
table toils for the relief of India, did not 
forget the poor rotten constitution of his 
native country. For her he did not dis- 
dain to stoop to the trade of a wholesale 
upholsterer for this House, to faruish it, 
not with the faded tapestry figures of an- 
| tiquated merit, such as decorate, and may 
reproach, some other houses, but with real, 
solid, living patterns of true modern vir- 
tue. Paul Benfield made (not reckoning 
| himself) no fewer than eight members in 
the last parliament, What copious streams 
of pure biood must he not have transfused 
into the veins of the present? But what 
is even more striking than the real ser- 
vices of this new-imported patriot, is his 
modesty. As soon as he had conferred 
this benefit on the constitution, he with- 
drew himself from our applause. He 
conceived that the duties of a member of 
parliament might be as well attended to 
in India as in England, and the means of 
reformation to parliament itself be far 
better provided. Mr. Benfield was there- 
fore no sooner elected than he set off for 
Madras, and defrauded the longing eyes 
of parliament. We have never enjoyed 
in this Howse the luxury of beholding 
that minion of the human race, and con- 
templatiug that visage which has so long 
reflegted the happiness of nations.” But, 
though Paul was gone to India, he had 
left his representative and exact resem- 
blance behind him in that grand contrae- 
tor Mr. Richard Atkinson—* a name that 
will be well remembered as long as the 
records of this House, as long as the 
records of the British treasury, as long as 
the monumental debt_of England shall 
endure.” “This gentleman, Sir,” con- 
tinued Burke, “acts as attorney for Mr. 
Paul enfield. Every one who hears me 
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is well acquainted with the sacred friend- 
ship, the steady mutual attachment, that 
subsists between him and the present mi- 
nister.” He would not, he said, deter- 
mine how much Mr. Richard Atkinson 
had been consulted in the original frame 
and fabric of the bill commonly called 
Mr, Pitt's India bill; but the public was 
an indignant witness of the estentation 
with which that measure was}made his 
own, and the authority with which he 
brought up clause after clause, to stuff and 
fatten that corrupt act. These clauses 
were all received by the new minister 
with implicit submission ; the reformation 
might be estimated by seeing who was the 
reformer; aud Paul Benfield’s associate 
and agent was held up to the world as 
legislator of Hindustan, Burke next pro- 
ceeded to couple more closely the Indian 
interest_and the partiamentary majority 
which Pitt had so suddenly obtained by 
the general cleetion in the preceding 
year; and though, as we have stated, the 
unpopularify of the coalition ministry and 
other canses were in operation, few men 
will now doubt bnt that an immense in- 
fluence was exercised by the richest of 
the nabobs, and by others not quite so 
Tich, in favour of the young premi 
“But,” said Burke, “it was necessary to 
authenticate the coalition between the 
man of intrigue in India and the minister 
of intrigue in England, by a studied dis- 
play of the power of this their connecting 
link (Atkinson), Every trust, every 
honour, evéry distinction was to he heaped 
upon him He was at once made a di- 
rector of the India Company; made en 
alderman of London; and to be made, if. 
ministers could prevail (and { am sorry 
tosay how near, how very near, they were 
previiling), representative of the capital 
of this kingdom, But to secure hisy ser- 
vices against all risk, he was brought in 
for a ministerial borough. lis advertise- 
ments show his motives and the merits 
upon which he stood. For your minister 
this worn-out veteran submitted to enter 
into the dusty field of the London contest; 
and you all remember that in the same 
virtuous canse he submitted t? keep asort 
of public office or counting-house, where 
the whole business of the last general 
election was managed. It was openly 











man: by the direct agent and attorney 
of Benfield. It was managed upon Indian 
principles, and for an Indian interest. 
This was the golden cup of abominations; 
this the chalice of the fornications of ra- 
pine, usury, and oppression, which was 
held out by the gorgeous Eastern harlot, 
which so many of the people, so many of 
the nobles, of this land have drained to the 
very dregs. Do yon think that no reck- 
oning was to follow this lewd debauch— _ 
that no payment was to be demanded for 
this riot of public drunkenness and na- 
tional prostitution? Here! you have it 
here before you! The principal of the 
grand election-manager must be indemni- 
fied: accordingly the claims of Benfield 
and his crew must be put above all in- 
quiry! For several years Benfield has 
appeared as the chief proprietor, as well 
as the chief agent, director, and controller 
of this system of debt. The worthy 
chairman of the Company has stated the 
claims of this single gentleman on the 
Nabob of Arcot as amounting to 500,002.” 
But Burke went on to show that the debts 
or claims of the great Paul were conti- 
nually varying in their dimensions, ex- 
panding, and contracting, and then ex- 
panding again, according to circum- 
stances, now sleeping under one rate of 
interest, and now waking to clutch some 
four or six per cent. additional interest. 
According to the orator’s calculation, by 
the scheme now adopted by ministers, the 
smallest of the sums ever mentioned for 
Mr. Benfield would form a capital of 
592,0002, at the interest (fixed at last) at 
six per cent.* “Thus,” said he, “ besides 
the arrears of three years, amounting to 
106,500, (which as fast as received may 
be legally Jent out at twelve per cent.), 
Benfield receives by the ministerial grant 
an annuity of 35,5201 a-year. 2 6. . 





* Paul Benfield was not so green in these prac 
tices ax to keep all these shares or claims of debt 
in bis own hands or under his own name. They 
were assigned over, or, a8 Rurke said, “! the gene- 
ral corps of creditors, as «gas Mr. Benficld him- 
self, not looking well inta futurity, nor presaging 
the minister of this day, thought it not expedient 
that such a name as his should stand st the head 
of their list. [t was therefore agreed amongst 
them that Mr. Benfield should disappear by 
making over his debts to Messrs. Taylor, Majen- 
die, and Call, and should in return be secured by 
their bond.” 
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Here is a specimen of the new and pure 
aristocracy ereated by the right honour- 
able gentleman (Pitt), as the support of 
the crown and constitution against the old, 
corrupt, refractory, natural interests of 
this kingdom; ond this is the grand 
counterpoise against all odious coalitions 
of these interests. A single Benfield out- 
weighs them all!”* After giving many 
details of this dark transaction—and-his 
assertions were never satisfactorily an- 
swered--after holding up to scorn the 
education, the manners, the meannesses of 
the great Paul, Burke concluded :—éI 
believe, after this exposure of facts, no 
man can entertain a doubt of the collusion 
of ministers with the corrupt interest of 
the delinquents in India. « Thave 
thus laid before you, Mr. Speaker, I think 
with sufficient clearness, the connexion of. 
the ministers with Mr. Atkinson at the 
late general election; I have laid open to 
‘ou the connexion of Atkinson with Ben- 
ield; I have shown Benfield’s employ- 
ment of his wealth in’ creating a parlia- 
mentary interest to procure a ministerial 
rotection ; 1 have set before your eyes 
Al's large concern in the debt, his 
practices to hide that concern from the 
public eye, and the liberal protection 
which he has received from the minister. 
Ifthis chain of circumstances does not lead 
you necessarily to conclude that the mi- 
nister has paid to the avarice of Benfield 
the services done by Benfield’s conuexions 
to his ambition, Ido not know anything 
short of the confession of the party that 
can persuade you of his guilt.” But votes 
in the House of Commons were submis- 
sive to other influences than those of 
astounding cloquence and still more 
astounding facts; and Fox and Burke 
were out-voted by a majority of nearly 
one hundtred—the numbers being 164 
against 69. But out of doors -for Burke 
immediately published his speech, with a 











* Here Burke spgilt one of the he: parts of 
his admirable speecl@py one of his offensive out- 
breaks of grossness-and bad taste: he added, 
as descriptive of Benfield and the fate he me 
rited-—* A criminal whi dong since vught to have 
Sattened the region kites with hiv offal is by his 
majesty’s ministers enthroned in the government 
ofa great Kingdom, and enfeoffed with an estate 
which, iu the comparison, eifaces the splendour 
of all the nobility of Europe.” 


















copious appendix of facts and parliamen- 
tary reports—the effect produced was tre- 
mendous. Many men were made to 
doubt whether the young premier was a 
“heaven-born minister,” and imputations 
were heaped upon Dundas, from which he 
never escaped during the rest of his public 
life.* The nabub’s debts, classed or lumped, 
were all‘to be discharged in process of 
time; ané the high interest upon them 
was guaranteed and secured by the faith 
of the British government. We know not 
whether the business is settled even now: 
it is but a few years since there was still, 
under the wing of the treasury, a snug 
little office with two or three gentlemen 
with large salaries for doing nothing, and 
three or four clerks with small salaries 
for doing little, charged with the inter- 
minable examination of accounts for the 
liquidation of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, 
The diminished phantom will be seen 
flitting across the stage more than once 
ere this history closes; but to assist in the 

















*To some of the vulgar imputations Burke's 
speech certainly gave no countenance. He did 
not mean to imply that Pitt and Dundas were to 
4o shares with Paui Denbeld, or sordidly to put 
any part of the money into theirown pockets for 
their own private uses, Te drew a strong dis- 
tinction between two bad offences—both bad, bat 
one more mean than the other. “I know,” said 
he, “that ministers will think it little less than 
acquittal, that they are not charged with having 
taken to themselves some part of the money of 
which they have made so liberal a donation to 
their partisans, 1€ 1 am to speak my private sen- 
timents, I think that, in a thousand-eases for one, 
it would be far less’ mischievous io the public 
(and full as little dishonourable to themselves) 
tqbe polluted with direct bribery, than thus to 
become a standing auxiliary to the oppression, 
usury, and peculation of multitudes, in arder to 
obtain a corrupt support to their power. It is by 
bribing, not so often by being bribed, that wicket 
politicians bring ruin on mankind. |" Avarice is a 
rival to the pursuits of many. It finds a multi- 
tuderof checks and many opposers in every walk 
of life. But the objects of ambition are for the 
few; and every person who aims at indirect pro- 
fit, and therefore wants other protection than in- 
nocence and law, instead of its rival becomes its 
instrament; there is a natural allegiance and 
fealty due to this domineering paramount eyil 
from a)i the vassal vices which acknowledge its 

el and readily militate under its ban- 
is under that discipline alone that 
avarice is ale to spread to any considerable ex- 
tent, or torender itself'a general public mischief. 
It. is, therefore, no apology: for ministers that 
they kwe not been bought by the East India de- 
linquents.” 
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formation of an idea as to the extent of : 
the andacity of the Pitt administration in 
admitting ail the claims of the Paul Ben- 
fields and others, it may be well to mention i 
in this place what happened under other 
administrations between the years 1805 
and 1815, The commissioners appointed 
by act of parliament in 1805 to examine 
and decide upon the claims of the private 
creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, had, by 
the month of November, 1814, adjudi- 
cated on claims to the amount of 
20,390,570, of which only 1,346,796/. 
were admitted as good, all the other | 
claims, to the amount of 19,043,7741, | 
being rejected as bad! 

In the course of the year 1786, before 
Pitt's India bill was two years old, it 
was found necessary to ‘explain and 
amend it by taree new bills, introduced 
by the minister and his friend Dundas, 
The first of these bills freed the gover- 
nor-general from his dependence upon 
the majority of his couucil—a depen- 
dence which Ifastings’ had found so 
irksome, and at times so dangerous—by 
enabling him to act, in extraordinary | 
cases, by himself and on his own personal 
responsibility, after the opinions of the 
members of the council, and the reasons F 
with which they supported them, had been ! 
duly heard and'put upon record. "The same 
bill gave the same discretionary powers to | 
the governors of Madras and Bombay ; but | 
it gave the power only to such governor- 
general or governors as were specifically 
appointed a* home, and not to their casual 
Successors in case of death, &e.; and it | 
did not extend the discretionary power i 
to cases of a judicial nature, or to the ; 
alteration of any established regulations 
for the civil government of the British 
settlements, It also enabled the offices 
of governor-general and commander-in- 
chief to be united in the same person. 
This was done in order to keep the mili- 
tary powcr dependent upon the civil 
power, and so prevent the jealousies and 
conflicting authorities of the two powers 
when separate. Burke made one of his | 








| perty they brow 


most eloquent and vehement speeches 
against these innovations, which, he said, 
were calculated and solely intended to 
establish an absolute despotism in India. 


; Dundas said that despotism might exist 


in the hands of many, as well as in the 
hands of one; and that the responsibility 
of the governor-general to parliament 
and the nation would be increased in 
exact proportion with the increase of his 
power. The second of these three acts 
was a sham—a barrel thrown to amuse 
that creduloxs whale the public; it re- 
pealed the clause in Pitt’s original aet 


; Which made uecessary the approbation 


of the crown in the choice of the gover- 
nor-general ; but it left undisturbed the 
king’s power of recall! The third of 
these amending acts was to repeal, as 
inquisitorial, and as contrary to the spirit 
of English law and liberty, that part of 
Pitt’s original bill which bound the ser- 
vants of the Company, on their return 
home, to give in a schedule of the pro- 
ght with them or had 
made in India. If there could have been 
a chanae!~dtaining correct schedules, 
this e proved an effectual check 
», and corruption, But this 
was ciearly an impossibility, unless re- 
course were had to inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings of the most odious kind. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether any measures 
short of those employed upon the two 
old men at Fyzabad would, in some cases, 
have extracted an accurate account, or 
anything approaching to it. Either the 
clause must have remained a dead letter, 
or an excess of odium must have been 
produced without any benefit ; and it was 
therefore proper to rescind it. In the 
course of the same session—in the month 
of June, 1786—another bill was carried, 
granting relief to the Company, who had 
petitioned for it, and enabling them to 
raise money by the sale of 1,207,559/. 
15s. of the 4,200,00UL which they had 
leut to the public; and also by adding 
800,0002., by new subScriptions, to their 
capital stock. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


In the mean time Hastings had not 
been recalled, but had resigned. The 
two last years of his administration in 
India formed by far the happiest period 
of his public life. The peace with 
France, which paralyzed the most power- 
ful of the native princes, enabled him to 
get the whole country iuto a state of tran- 
quillity which had not been known for 
ages. It also enabled him to extend the 
British influence in several new direc- 
tions, and to coufirm it in others. Not- 
withstanding some great exploits, like 
Rodney’s vietory and Elliot's defence of 
Gibraltar, the war had been more dis- 
honourable to England than any in which 
she had been engag,t in modern times : 
America was lost—py 4veo led 
her flag almost etation™™ oe 
India, where her [19.27 au. 
were far greater at the end than tney 
had been at the beginning of the war. 
Nor was it a vain boast in Hastings to 
say—* This is my work! Whatever else 
J have done, I have done this—I have 
rescued the Carnatic when at the last 
asp; I have preserved and extended the 
British empire in the East!” No oue 
in India, either native or British, doubted 
the fact. In the supreme council all 
opposition ceased or became of the 
mildest kind, and the records and pro- 
tests of Clavering, Monson, and Francis 
were read with astonishment and indig- 
nation, and with the intimate conviction 
that if their schemes had been followed 
India would have been Jost, like America. 
At the interview at Chunar, Hastings 
had proposed—or, as he says, Asoff-ul- 
Dowla had requested—that there should 
be an annual meeting in Oude between 
the nabob and the governor-general, in 
order to settle any difficulties that might 
arise. Karly in the year 1784 Major 
Palmer, who was commanding the troops 
there, represented the whole country of 


Oude as-being in an alarming state 
that called for the presence of the go- 
vernor-general. At the same time the 
nabob and his chief minister made simi- 
lar representations, and implored Hast- 
ings to make a visit to Lucknow. The 
necessary consent of the council was 
obtained on the 16th of February, and 
on the following day the governor-gene- 
ral set out for the capital of Oude. 
In passing through Benares he made 
some very necessary changes in the 
government or sub-government of that 
provinee, which had suffered severely 
by the insurrection and the short war of 
Cheyte Sing, aud by the contributions 
levied afterwards. He arrived at Luck- 
now on the 27th of March, and stayed 
there five months, busily engaged with 
the ministers of the nabob and the agents 
of other native princes. The poor Great 
Mogul, Shah Alum, was again a prisoner 
in the hands of the turbulent chiefs, at 
Delhi, or somewhere in that neighbour- 
hood; but bis eldest son waited upon 
Hastings to solicit his protection, and. 
the assistance of the Company, in a plan 
he was entertaining, and which, we 
believe, was rather to secure the imperial 
dignity with some territory for himself, 
than to liberate his helpless, unhappy 
father. Hastings discovered in this youn; 

prinee considerable ability and spirit, and 
a good knowledge of the affairs of the 
country ; he treated him with high dis- 
tinction, but did nothing for him beyond 
recommending him to apply for aid to 
Scindia, the greatest of the Mahratta 
princes, who at that time kept his court 
at Agra, and was the friend and ally of 
the English. The application was made ; 
and Scindia, though he did not go in 
person, . his most confidential minis- 
ters to Liftknow to coufer with the gover- 
nor-general and the prince. The result 
of these conferences appears to have been, 
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that Scindia was to assist the prince, and 
that the dominions of the Nabob of Onde 
and of the Company were to be respected 
in any war that might take place. It is 
supposed that the governor-general 
clearly foresaw that the ambitious Mah- 
ratta would enter into this struggle only 
for his own benefit, and that he did not 
disapprove of his intention of making 
himsclf master of Delhi and gl) Upper 
India; but this conjecture id scarcely 
borne out by any evidence ; and Hastings 
afterwards declared that, though he must 
have’been a madman to have involved 
the Company in a war with the Mahrattas 
on account of the Mogul or his son, he 
had never entered into any treaty or ne- 
gotiations with Seindia for deliverjng the 
Mogul into his hands. It, indd€d, ap- 
pears certain that the Mabratta wanted 
neither encouragement nor assistance 
from the Company. It was quite euough 
for him that the English remained neu- 
tral; and this they had determined to 
do.* ‘To prevent what followed in a very 
few months—that is to say, the alarming 
increase of the Mahratta power—Hastings, 
instead of being strictly bound by orders 
from home to preserve peace at all 





* Two facts are proved—l. That the court of 


directors did so determine. 2. That Hasti 
who loved new adventures and enterprises, di 
liked their deterioinatiun. In a letter written 
from Lucknow to Major Scott, his agent in Lon- 
don, the governor-geueral says, in very evident 
ili-bimon: T desired powers to relieve the 
king (Shah Alum), declaring that I believed I 
could do it without hostility or expense, provided 
Thad the power of the former, and that I would 
ake nothing without a moral certainty of 
a wth. They have ‘exhorted me to avoid 
most sedilously and cautiously in my currespon- 
dence with the differeat princes of India whatever 
may commit, or be strained inte an iuterpretation 
of comnutting, the Company, either ay to their 
imi or treasure.’ “These are their words, and 
they are fulsomely loud in their applanse of the 
* wisdom and sound policy’ of the Company's orders 
against our interference ‘in the objects of dispute 
betweeen the country powers.’ Yet they ‘hope 
that [ shall be enabled to effect the return of the 
Shazada to his father with safety and credit to the 
Asif I could negotiate with my hands 
What follows in the same letter is truly 
characteristic of Hastings:—‘ 1 have, however, 
stated the necessity of my having powers so 
strongly. that [ think hey will le perplexed ta 
justify their refusal. Yet I know they will re- 
fuse, and sincerely hope they will; for, though 
[have urged this point with all the vehemnce of 
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hazards, ought to have been empowered 
to renew the war on the Jumma, and 
ought to have had armies at his disposal 
strong enough to scour the Mahratta 
dominions and to oceupy Dethi. His 
first business with the ministers of the 
Nabob of Oude was to procure more 
money, and he succeeded in obtaining a 
considerable sum. He agreed to relieve 
the nabob by withdrawing some more of 
the Company’s troops, for which that 
prince had all along been made to pay 
enormously. The” court of directors, 
having taken into consideration the in- 
surrection at Benares, the treaty of Chu- 
nar, and the spoliation which had fol- 
lowed it, had been somewhat startled at 
the daring conduct of their governor- 
general, and, with a kind of half justice, 
had ordered that the jaghires of the 
Begums should. be restored, taking care 
to say not one word touching their trea- 
sure, which had all been spent long ago.t 
In conformity with the commands of the 
board, Hastings ordered the jaghires to 
be given up; and the nabob, to use his 
own words, “went to Fyzabad for the 


—_— SS 


a man whose heart is devoted to the point which 
he pursues, I have opposed my own interest, ease, 
and inclinations in it, Some good will yet do, 
and may draw the means of it from the over-shot 
caution with which the instructions of the bourd 
are guarded.”—Letter, as given in Gleig’s Life 
t The lotier of the beard of direeturs is 

ciently curious; it shows that they had not g 
credit to Hastings's accounts of the_rebellion’of 
the two ladies. “(It nowhere appeats,” say they, 
“from the papers at present in our possession, 
that the Begums excited any commotions pre- 
vious to the imprisonment of Cheste Sing, and 
ouly armed themselves in consequence of that 
transaction; and it is probable that such a eon- 
do proceeded from motives of self-defence, 

ler un apprehension that they themselves 
ht likewise be laid onder unwarrantable con- 
tributions.” They therefore ordered that an in- 
quiry should be made by the supreme couneil at 
Calcutta into the whole business, and that if, apon 
such inquiry, it should appear that the two ladies 
were, uot guilty, then their jaghires should be 
restored, and an asylum offered them in the Com- 
pany’s territories. To order an inquiry by the 
council at Caleutta s the council was then 
constituted, very like urdering an inquiry by the 
sovernor-general himself into bis own conduct. 
Hastings disregarded the order, and never insti- 
tuted any iuquiry. Besides, if the Beguins were 
innocent, it would have been difficult to show 
why their mouey should uot be restored as well 
as their estates. 
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express purpose of making a respectful 
tender of them im person to the Be- 
gums.”* It is, however, quite certain 
that the nabob made but a very incom- 
plete restitution, holding back for himself 
a large portion of the jaghires, and 
pretending that the Begums had made a 
voluntary concession of it to him.t 

On the 27th of August, Hastings left 
Lucknow, and, after staying some time 
at Benares, he continued his journey to 
Calentta, where he arrived at the begin- 
ning of November. “As far back as the 
month of March of the preceding year 
(1783), which was not only previous to 
the passing of Mr. Pitt’s bill, to which 
his resignation has soniectimes been attri- 
buted, but even previons to the bringing 
in of Fox’s bilJ, Hastings had requeste 
the court of directors to name his sue- 
cessor, Some time before undertaking 
his fate journey to Lucknow, which was 
also many months before the news of 
Pitt’s bill could reach India, he had sent 
home Mrs. {astings, whose health was 
declining ; and no one who knew his de- 
votedness to his wife could doubt that in 
parting from her he had fully made up 
his mind to resign the government, and 
follow her as soon as possible. He now 
wrote to inform the directors that he was 
coming to England; and that, as a suc- 
cessor had not been appointed, his duties 
would be discharged, pro tempore, by 
My. Macpherson, senior member of the 
council, Having completed his prepara- 
tions, he embarked on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1785, attended by demonstrations 
that certainly did not mark him out as a 
tyrant and a monster. As soon as it was 
publicly known that he was really about 
to quit the government, which he had 
held for thirteen years, numerous ad- 
dresses were got up and presented by all 
classes: by military officers, by the civil 
servants of the Company, by factors and 
traders, by natives as well as by Enro- 
peans. If he had been an oppressoy at 
Benares and in Oude, he had been, on 
the whole, a hencfactor to the people of 
Bengal, who certainly regarded him with 
warm good-will, und who had conceived 
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* Letter to the council, 





a romantic or superstitious admiration of 
his fortune or luck, of his commanding 
yet conciliating manners, and of the 
splendour and pomp with which he al- 
ways surrounded himself. They re- 
garded him, in fact, in no other light 
than in that of their sovereign; and not 
a few shed tears at the thought of losing 
him. As to the civil servants of the 
Company, many of them owed to him 
their appointments or promotions, and all 
had been impressed by his commanding 
ability and marvellous rapidity in busi- 
ness ; but the admiration and affection of. 
the army, for a mere civilian, was more 
extraordinary. They had been won by 
Hastings’s new and bold conceptions at 
the beginning of the war, by the flat- 
teringonfidence he always reposed in 
the troops, and by the honours and dis- 
tinctions with which he treated them on 
all proper occasions. Thus, when the 
detachment of Colonel Pearse, which 
made the remarkable march from Cal- 
cutta to Madras, returned after an absence 
of five years, reduced from 5000 men to 
2000, he heaped every distinction upon 
them: he visited them in their camp, 
and he passed them in review. Dressed. 
in a plain blue coat, and with his head 
uncovered, he rode along the lines, pro- 
ducing as much excitement and enthu- 
siasm as the most successful of generals 
could have done, thongh attended by all 
that dazzles and delights the eyes of 
soldiers, or all the “pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war.” One of 
his last public acts was the issuing of a 
general order to the army in Bengal, 
expressing in forcible language his sense 
of its past services, and affirming that 
there were no difficulties which the true 
spirit of military enterprise was not 
capable of surmounting. It was this 
conauct that made Hastings as dear to 
the army as to the other branches of the 
service. The dark faces of the sepoys 
looked darker at his departure. When 
he delivered up the keys of office, and 
walked down, a private man, to the place 
of embarkation, his friends and ad- 
mirers forried a complete avenue, stand- 
ing on either side cf his path; many 
barges escorted him far down the 
Hoog.ily, and some friends did not leave 
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him until the pilot left the ship, far out 
at sea. During his voyage, which was 
unusually short for those times, he 
amused himself with reading, and with 
writing verses ; and in the course of the 
last novel occupation, he translated that 
well-known ode, wherein the Roman 
poet expresses his philosophic indiffer- 
ence to wealth and worldly grandeur, 
and his love of au humble retirement, 
with an ease not to be pur@hased by 
jewels nor by gold.* And of gold Hast- 
ings lad comparatively but little. It has 
Ween calculated that he might with ease 
to himself have brought home from two 
to three millions sterling: what he 
brought was less than 130,000/.—was 
less than ‘the fortunes which had been 
made by Barwell and other menfbers of 
the council—less than what the patriotic 
Francis had made in six years; and 
Hastings, who had been thirteen years a 
governor-general, had been altogether 
niore than thirty years in India! Nor 
would he have had even this moderate 
fortune if it had not been for the fore- 
thought and management of his wife, 
who, it is said, accepted presents which 
he refused, and saved money in private 
corners which he would have spent in 
the public service, or in supporting the 
almost regal splendour of his establish- 
ment. He landed at Plymouth in the 
month of June, and posted up to London 
and to court, confident of a good re- 
ception. 

Notwithstanding some irregularities in 
her marriage, and the severity’ with 
which the queen was known to regard all 
lapses of that kind, Mrs. Hastings, on her 
arrival, had been received at court most 
graciously, and had been honoured by 
marks of her majesty’s special favour. 
Sach a relaxation of rigour proyoked 
many comments not very favourable to 
Queen Charlotte.t People who fancied 














* “ Otium Divos rogat.'—Horace. 
‘The ode was inscribed to his friend Mr. Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth.—Macaulay, Edin. 
Rev., und Essays. 

+ Hastings was twice married. His first wife, 
the widow of » Captain Campbell in the Com? 
pany’s service, died ig India, and two ehildren 
she had by Hastings died in their i On 
rohurning from Hngland in 1769, as seqpnd in 
council at Fort St. George, Hastings foun@among 
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that the wife of the governor-general 
must be a congeries of diamonds aad 





his fellow- passengers on board the “ Duke of Graf- 
ton” a young and handsome German lady with 
her husband and two or three children, ‘This hus- 
band, who had the style and title of Baron von 
Imhoff, was a native of Franconia, and in very 
reduced circumstances: he was going to Madras 
in the hope of bettering his fortune by painting 
portraits, or by such other means as might occur 
in a land abounding in rupees and pagodas. It 
seems to have been evident from the first that he 
cared little for his wife or his own honour, and 
that she did not attempt to conceal how little she 
cared for her hashand. ‘The lady was accom- 
plished and graceful in no common degree: she 
was a fascinating woman even in her old age. 
Hastings admire her and became greatly at- 
hed. During the long passage he fell ill, and, 
ing his illness, the baraness w upon him 
and night, administering his medicines with 
her own fair hand, ‘Chis brought matters to their 
climax. On landing at Madras a good house and 
separate establishment were provided for the com- 
nt Franconian baron and his fumily, Hast- 
in theeyes of the world being nothing more 
than a frequent visitor and warm friend. But 
we liear no more of the portrait-painting scheme, 
Monsieur le Baron had entered into arrangements 
with the second in council and Madame la Ba- 
ronne which would render such oecupations un- 
necessary, and secure him a return to a cooler 
climate and a snug retreat in his own country. 
A suit for divorce was instituted by the lady in 
the courts of Franconia, the Baron conniving, 
and Hastings oiling the slow wheels‘of the, law. 
Ital s to have been part of the agreement 
that the second in council should take the chil- 
dren as well as the wife. The reverend biogra- 
pher of Mr. Hastings, who, after exonerating the 
lady anil the lover, and even the husband, proba- 
bly thinking it necessary to pay homage to esta- 
Liished notions somewhere, blames the loosertess 
of the laws of Protestant Germany in reference 
to the marriage contract, or the facility with 
which they grant sentences of divorce. “It ap- 
pears, however, that the suit lasted several years, 
n 1771, when Hastings removed from Madras to 
assume much higher funetions at Calcutta, the 
Jaron and his wife—for they were man and 
wife, and well conducted, respectuble people in 
the eyes of society—went with him, and conti- 
nued at Caleutta what the biographer calls “the 
same wise and judicious plan” they had followed 
at Madras, At last the tedions suit, which must 
have cost the governor of Bengal no small mat- 
ter, came to an end; and a deeree was received 
from the Franconian courts divoreing Imhoff 
from his wife. ‘The baron forthwith left Caleutta 
with money enough to buy a good estate in 

Protestant Germany,” leaving his two sons be- 
hind him. ‘To use again the words of the bio- 
grapher, “the Baroness Imhoff became Mrs. 
Hastings, and the baron returned to his native 
country a richer man than he ever could have 
hoped ‘to have become by the mere exercise of 
his skill as a painter.” (Does Mr. Gl@ig. mean 
this for a lesson and encouragement to future 
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jewels accounted for the phenomenon by 
a very easy inductive process. But the 
‘elegant Marian,” as Hastings calls his 
wife in one of his letters to herself, was 
a graceful, accomplished, and engaging 
woman, and, what was more, she was a 
German. These circumstances, perhaps, 
may account for her majesty’s unusual] 
benignity, though we will not venture to 
say that the predilection for Mrs. Hast- 
ings may not have been warmed and in- 
creased by the present of a few diamonds 
and the splendid ivory bedstead, which 
made as nimeh noise as the Trojan horse. 
Few women’s hearts are proof to such 
emollieuts, and Queen Charlotte, with 
many good éssential qualities, was rather 
fond of getting and hoarding. The re- 
ception of Hastings was uot less graciou: 











the king treated him with distinetion—a + 


distinetion to which the man that had 
saved India might lay some claim ;—the 
whole court put on its blandest smile, 
and the governor-general felt by antici- 
pation a coronet on his bald brow—made 
bald by cares and toils and the burning 
air of Bengal, rather than by years, for 
his age did not much exceed fifty. He 
knew, indeed, that his conduct had been 
arraigned in the House of Commons by 
all parties in turn, and by few men with 
more violenee than by Pitt and Dundas, 
of whom the one was now prime minister 
and the other at the head of the board of 
control, with India and all her affairs 
subject to him. He knew that Burke 
had saluted his arrival by giving uotice 
of a motion against him, and he had only 
to look at the daily papers for proofs of 
the injury which his character had sus- 





tamed. Yet the applauses of his nume- 
rous friends, the blandishments of the 
court of St. James’s, and the approbation 
of the court of directors, who had received 
him in a solemn sitting, and whose chair- 
man had read him a vote of thanks for 
his great achievements, which had been 
passed without one dissenting voice,—his 
recollection of what much louder talk 
and longer debate had ended in, before 
uow, in the House of Commons,—all 
lulled him into a happy security. When 
Lord North, after a thousand menaces 
and at Jeast a hundred set speeches from 
; Burke and Fox, had not been impeached 
for losing America, was it possible to 
| expect that they would impeach him for 
ng India? When Lord Sandwich 
had escaped prosecution, was it likely 
hat they would prosecute Warren Hast- 
ings? ‘The elasticity of his own con- 
science had prevented any dint or wound 
being made upon it; and he firmly be- 
lieved that the means he had employed 
were justified by the ends he had obtained, 
and that the most violent things he had 
done were not merely excusable, but 
laudable, considering the difficulties of 
the game and the high stakes that he and 
the Company and the nation were playin; 

for. He believed that his country would 
reproach him as little as his own con- 
science, In a letter, written two or three 
months after his arrival in England, he 
says—“I find myself everywhere and 
universally treated with evidences, appa- 
rent even to my own observatzon, that I 
posses the zood opinion of my country.” 
By this time the king had prorogued par- 
liament, and Burke’s menaces had not 






























indiflerent portrait-painters with 
wives ?) 

The ‘new marriage, which must havo taken 
place some time in the yeur 1777, or some eight 
years after the first acquaintance on board the 
“ Duke of Grafton,” is said to have contributed 
to free the lucky governor-general from his dan- 
gerous rivil or opponent. General Clavering. 
“The veut," says Mr. Macaulay, “was cel 
Drated with great ex and all the most 
conspicuous persons ut Cateutta, without dis. 
tinction of parties, were invited to the govern- 
ment house. Clavering, as the Mohammedan 
chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind 
and hody, and exensed himself from joining 
the splendid assembly. But Hastings, whom, 
as it shold seein, success in ambition and in 
love had put into high good humour, would 


fascinating 

















take no dunial. He went himselfto the ge- 
neral’s house, and at length brought his van- 
hed rival in triumph to the gay cirele. which 
nded the bride. ‘The exertion was too 
r ification as well 
lavering died a few days later.” 
sons died young, but the other, 
the gover- 
nor-xeneral, row to rank and distinction, which 
he is said to have merited, however, by his own 
excellent abilities and conduct. Mrs. Hastings, 
as such, was irreproachable. She appears to have 
conciliated the esteem of society in England. 
The worst thes was said of her in Bengal was, 
that she took presents with alacrity, without the 
connivance of Hastings, nnd that her private 
hoard amounted to several lacs of rupees: and 
of this, -ke Lelieve, no proof was ever given. 











as by disease. 
‘Une of Imiott” 
assisted by the powerful patronage 
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gone beyond the notice of motion. Hast- 
lugs spent the recess at Cheltenham gaily 
his wife, or only making a pleasant 
journey or two to setile for the purchase 
of Daylesford, a small part of the estates 
which had belonged to his ancestors in 
ages when Bengal was unknown. For, 
like Clive and other men who could 
boast a long pedigree, one of the first or 
most ardent wishes of the e¥-governor- 
general on returning to his native land 
was to obtain possession of some of the 
ancestral acres, and to revive in the ecoun- 
try the long-eclipsed honours of the fa- 
mily name.* 

Parliament did not re-assemble until 
the 24th of January (1786). The first 
night was passing off in debating the ad- 
dress, in reviewing the iad strugglis in 
Holland between the oligarchy and the 
democrats, and in censuring or defending 
the recent foreign policy of Mr. Pitt and 
his cabinet. Hastings and India seemed 
to he forgotten, when an officious mem- 
ber, who had often wearied the patience 
of the Tlouse, rose to pnt a question, 
through the Speaker, to Mr. Burke. ‘This 
member, whose officiousness wis not al- 
together a voluntary contribution, was 
Major John Scott,} whom the governor- 
general, by a remarkable mistake, had 
chosen some two or three years before, 
when accusations first began to thicken, 
to be his parliamentary champion and 
principal penman and pamphieteer. It 
has been hinted that he could not have 
found a more injudicious defender on any 
bench of the House of Commons, or a 
worse seribbler in Grub-street ; but, in 
onr opinion, his abilities were by no 
meus so contemptible, though he was 
certainly wanting in tact, diseretion, and 
parliamentary knowledge. It has been 
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* While in India, Hastings had repeatedly 
instructed his attorney to keep his eye on this 
property, which belonged to Mr. Knight, 2 Lon- 
don merchant, whose family had possessed the 
domain fer two generations, Hastings now 
uttered far more than the place was worth, but 
Mr. Knight was not disposed to sell, and’ the 
descendant of the ancient lords of the soil did 
e the property until Angust, 1788. In 
anwhile he hagght a small estate, called 
Beaumont Lodge, on’ the skirts of Windsor 
Forest.—Gleig, Life. 

y known, at a later period, a¥ Major 
Scott Waring. 




















doubted whether, if Major Scott had 
never appeared within the walls of the 
Honse or exerted his pen for the ex- 
governor-gencral, Hastings would ever 
have been impeached at the bar of the 
Lords. This is allowing too much im- 
portance to injudicioug speeches and pam- 
phlets ; bat it is quite certain that Scott 
hurried on the proceedings. It was his 
harping that had helped to keep Burke’s 
mind to the subject, and’ to make that - 
great orator exclaim, towards the close 
of the late session, in giving his notice of 
motion, that, if no other member would 
undertake the business against “a gentle- 
man just returned from India,” he would. 
And the question the Major uow put in a 
tone of defiance was, whether he intended 
to produce his charges. ‘Thus braved, 
Burke could do no less than accep the 
challenge, and his party were bound to 
stand by him, although ‘several of them 
were far from feeling any decided vova- 
tion for the laborious and invidious task 
of public accusers. Kven Burke himself 
declared that “he was called upon and 
driven to the business.” On the 17th of 
February he commenced operations with 
a call for papers and correspondence de- 
posited at the India House. A notion 
had got abroad that the king and the 
whole court were devoted to Hastings, 
and that ministers had made up their 
minds to show him all possible favour. 
Bu therefore, opened his speech hy 
desiring that two of the resolutions which 
had heen moved and carried on the 29th 
of May, 1782, by Dundas himself, and 
which contained unmitigated censure on 
the conduct of Hastings, should be read. 
When this was done, he tried to tie minis- 
ters, like bears to a stake, to their former 
votes and opinions—to opinions expressed 
in the heat and vehemence of opposition ; 
and he told them that the task he was 
now undertaking would bettér become 
them as the authors of those extreme re- 
solutions against the governor-general, 
and that it would particularly become 
Dundas, who had now all the powers and 
resources necessary for a complete exami- 
nation as an influential member of the 
board of control. After uttering a ter- 
rible philippic against men whose notions 
of right and wrong varied according to 
1 e's 
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their own circumstances, depending on 
their being out of office or in office— 
against men who could find everything 
wrong in India in 1782, and yet make no 
attempt to punish or correct in 1784—he 
said that the time was now come for the 
House to institute penal proceedings. 
There were, he said, three modes of pro- 
ceeding against the great offend The 
House might order a prosecution by the 
attorney-general; but to this mode he 
must object, because the person holding 
that office appeared unfriendly to the 
prosecution, so that no reliance could be 
put upon his exertions; because a jury 
would not be qualified to decide upon 
matters of this deseription ; and because 
he considered the conrt of King’s Bench 
a tribunal radically wulit to be trusted 
in questions of a nature so extensive and 
so elevated. The House, again, might 
roceed hy a bill of pains aud penalties ; 

ut this mode he considered as unfair, 
as being attended with great hardship 
and injustice to the party proscented, by 
obliging him to anticipate his defence, 
and as it put the House in a situation of 
shifting its character backwards aud for- 
wards, and appearing in the same cause 
one day as accusers and another‘day as 
judges. But there remained one other 
way of proceeding, the only process that 
did remain, aud that was by the ancient 
and constitutional mode of impeachment ; 
and this mode he would advise the House 
to adopt, being careful at the same tine 
to proceed with all possible caution and 
prudence. It had been usual, he said, to 
resolve, in the first instance, that the 
party accused should be impeached, and 
then to appoint a committee to examine the 
evidence, und find the articles on which 
the impeachment was to be founded. This 
method, aud the heat and passion of men’s 
minds, had led the House, on more than 
one occasion, into the disgraceful dilemma 
of either abandoning the impeachment 
they had voted, or of preferring artic! 
which they had not evidence to support. 
It was upon these grounds that he moved 
that such papers as were necessary for 
substantiating the guilt of Mr. Tastings, 
if guilt there was, should be laid before 
the Hot&e ; and that these papers, with 
the charges extracted from them, should 




















be referred to a committee of the whole 
House and evidence examined thereon : 
then, if the charges should appear what 
he believed them to be, charges of the 
blackest and fouiest nature, and supported 
by competent evidence, the House might 
proceed with confidence and dignity to 
the bar of the Lords. He justified his 
motives in taking on himself the duties of 
a public acenser, and he declared his inti- 
mate conviction that there had been enor- 
mous peculation and gross corruption, 
and that a torrent of violence, oppression, 
and cruelty had deluged India during 
the administration of the late governor- 
general. Dundas, in reply, said that he 
had indeed been a member of the secret 
committee that passed the strong resolu- 
tions against Mr. Hastings which had just 
been read; that he would even confess 
that he himself had suggested those reso- 
lutions; nor had he the smallest scruple 
to admit that the sentiments he enter- 
tained respecting Mr. Hastings, when he 
proposed those resolutions, he entertained, 
now, unchanged and unalterable. But 
would any one, he asked, pretend that 
those sentiments or resolutions went so 
far as to suppose Mr. Hastings to be a fit 
object for a criminal prosecution? ‘The 
resolutions went to recall Mr. Hastings, 
but certainly not to impeach him. In 
continuing his speech the leader of the 
hoard of control seemed to qualify what 
he had said as to his sentiments remaining 
unchanged since the time when the reso~ 
lutions were passed. He thofght that 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings since that 
period had been not only not criminal, 
but highly meritorions, and he had for 
that reason approved of the vote of thanks 
which the eourt of directors had_unani- 
mously conferred upon him. He said 
that, tke more he examined the conduct 
of the late governor-general, the more 
difficult he found it to fix any criminal 
intention, or to separate it from the con- 
duet of the directors at home, who had 
expressly commanded or urged him on 
in so many particulars. With his eye 
fixed on Fox, who was in power at 
the time all&ded to, he said that, after 
India had been gluttel: by the direct- 
ors, ng. fewer than thirty-sie writers 
had been sent out in one year—in 
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that year of purity when the situation 
of the present accusers sufficiently indi- 
cated the shop from which the com- 
modity was supplied. Dundas had said 
that he was ready to meet his accusers 
face to face. “God knows,” said Fox, 
“the power of facing is not to be num- 
bered among the honourable gentleman’s 
wants; even when driveu, as on the pré- 
sent occasion, to the miserahle “necessity 
of applauding in the latter ‘part of his 
Speech what he condemned in the 
former.” Pitt rose to defend his col- 
Teague and bosom friend from the 
charges of inconsistency. The deadly 
sin of the coalition, revived on all ocea- 
sions when the reputation of Fox was to 
be injured, was used with great effect 
on the present occasion. “Who is it,” 
asked the premier, “that accuses my 
honourable friend of inconsistency and 
guilt in now applauding the man whom 
he had formerly condemned? Who but 
he who, in the face of Europe, has 
united counsels with the man whom for 
a series of years he had loaded with the 
most extravagant epithets of reproach, 
and threatened with the severest punish- 
ment!” Pitt extenuated the Rohilla 
war, which he and Dundas had formerly 
condemned, and concluded by applaud- 
ing the latter part of Hastings’s adnminis- 
tration even more warmly than Dundas 
had just done. This latter part, it must 
he remembered, embraced the affairs of 
the Rajah of Benares, the Begums, and 
Fyzoola Khan, together with some other 
of Huastings’s most questionable procced- 
ings: but this latter part had also con- 
tained the triumphant result of the whole, 
the preservation of India, which was a 
very hypothetical case when Dundas’s 
resolutions were adopted. From the 
speeches of Pitt and Dundas, and from 
‘sundry other indications in the House, 
the idea was confirmed that Hastings was 
to be supported by the whole weight and 
influence of the cabinet, and that even 
an inquiry into his conduct would be so 
hampered as to render it of no avail. 
Burke's call for papers, however, was 
not opposed until, on the fSllowing day, 
the 18th, he ask@d for those relating to 
the affairs of Oude, in the latter, part of 
Hastings's administration — the part 


which ministers insisted was free from 
spot and blemish. The premier and 
Dundas said that this would be intro- 
ducing new and endless matter, and that 
the inquiry, at least for the present, 
ought to be confined to the period em- 
braced in the reports of the year 1781. 
But , Hastings’s friend and“ advocate, 
Major Scott, said boldly that the Oude 
papers would establish and raise the re- 
putation of the late governor-general,. 
and that they gught to be produced. 
The ministerial objections were then 
waived. Having carried this demand, 
Burke, on the 8rd of March, asked for 
all the papers relating to the Mahratta 
peace; for it had been determined to 
find guilt even in that masterpiece of 
Hastings’s policy. Ministers objected 
that this would be making public diplo- 
matic secrets which could not be re- 
vealed with safety; and the papers were 
refused.* On the 6th of March a de- 
mand was made for all papers connected 
with the negotiations with the son of the 
Mogul carried on during Hastings’s resi- 
dence at Lucknow. This was refused 
and out-voted. On the 17th Fox re- 
peated the motion, restricting the pro- 
duction to the correspondence of Major 
Brown, who had visited Delhi on a 
mission from Hastings. This, too, was 
refused by 140 against 73. Copies of 
many parts of Major Brown's corre- 
spondence were in the hands of private 
individuals, and were read in the course 
of the debate, to prove the unjust and 
criminal conduct of Hastings towards 
that poor shadow, the Great Mogul, who 
could not help himself, aud whom no 
party in India could or would help, who 
was about the most contemptible of all 
the uative contenders for territory and 
dominion, and not a jot less faithless 
than the worst of them, but who had 








* Dundas and Pitt opposed the motion on two 
grounds: first, that the treaty in question was a 
wise and salutary treaty, and had saved the British 
empirein Asia; and, secoudiy, that the produetion 
of the papers moved for would discover transac- 
tions relative to that peace which onght to be 
kept a secret from the country powers in India, 
inasmuch as it would disclose the meons by 
which the severs] atates that were confederate 
against England were made jealous of tech other, 
and the intrigues by which they were induced to 
dissolve their confederacy. 
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found a place in the ardent sympathies 
of Mr. Burke, to whom he had probably 
been recommended by that tender- 
hearted man Philip Francis, the chief 
source of information to the opposition 
and proseention in all matters concern- 
ing the governor-gencral’s dealings with 
the native priuces, rajahs, and begums, 
and a source which had been flowing in 
full torrent ever since the return of the 
ex-member of the supreme council of 
Calentta to England, with the wound re- 
ccived at Hastings’s hand fresh on his 
body, and a thousand animosities, per- 
sonal and political, rankling in his mind. 
Burke’s spirit was indisputably high and 
noble; but he must have been blinded 
by his enthusiasm in what he considered 
the greatest cause in which he ever 
engaged, before he could accept, without 
doubt or softening, the evidence of a 
man like Francis in such a case. But 
that he and his party did so is even more 
notorious than the fact that the ex- 
member of the council—who by means 
never explained had accumulated in six 
years, and had bronght home, a great 
deal more money than the governor- 
general possessed the most vindictive 
and blackest. heart of any public man of 
that day. Francis himself afterwards 
declared, from his seat in the House of 
Commons, that he “supplied the infor- 
mation,” that he “ furnished the ma- 
terials,” that le “ prompted the prosecu- 
tion!” In the course of the present de- 
hates, which succeeded each other at 
such close intervals, Burke proclaimed, 
with as much truth, we believe, as clo- 
quence, the perfect sincerity of his con- 
vietion, and the purity of his own 
motives. [He had been told that not 
taerely would he be opposed by con- 
nexions of the first weight and influence 
in the country, but that the prosecution 
would he mipopular with the people of 
England, who would refuse to follow him 
jn the pursuit of a great man who 
had rendered such eminent services. 
“Qh, miserable public!” he exclaimed. 
“What! For having taken up the cause 
of their injured and oppressed fellow- 
subjects in India; for attempting to 
pring % justice the plunderers of man- 
kind, the desolators of provinecs, the 








oppressors of an innocent and merito~ 
rious people, in every rank, sex, and 
condition, the violators of public faith, 
the destroyers of the British character 
and reputation—am I to be unpopular? 
Those who raise monuments of their 
benevolence by providing asylums and 
receptacles for human misery are justly 
ranked among the benefactors to. man- 
kind; but even these acts of patriotism 
and charit¥ are not to be compared to the 
noble work of supporting the most 
sacred rights and valuable interests of 
mankind, by bringing to public justice 
the man who has sacrificed them to his 
cruelty, his avarice, and his ambition.” 
And, however incorrect or overcharged 
were many of the articles upon which he 
built his conviction, however erroneous 
may have been his judgment, and what- 
ever faults may be detected not merely 
in the forms and technicalities, but in the 
virulent spirit of his procedure, Burke 
spoke and acted from first to last like one 
that felt he had a mission from Heaven 
to redress the wrongs and prevent the 
miseries of a large but weak and help- 
less portion of his fellow-creatures. 
‘There was, perhaps, a lack of coolness 
and discrimination, but assuredly there 
was no want of honesty in Burke. 
With a positive knowledge that some 
dark deeds had been committed, he was 
prepared to believe in others. He had 
listencd to stories until he believed that 
Hastings was an incarnate fiend. His 
glowing wrath scldom permitted him to 
look either to the tremendous difficulties 
of the case or to the final success of the 
governor-general’s measures and policy; - 
he had persuaded himself that stilt more 
advantageous ends might have been ob- 
tained by purer means, and, like some 
othern; men, not statesmen or politi- 
cians, he thought it better to lose India 
than to save it by fraud and cruelty. 
Francis, as we have stated, had com- 
plete possession of Burke’s car: and 
Francis, ever since his return from the 
Fast, had devoted his uncommon energy 
and cunning, the whole of his extraor- 
dinary abilfies, his whole life, to the 
blackening of the Indfun administration. 
The yenom which had been spread in 
formet days, when Francis was a poor 
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clerk in the war-office, over the Duke of 
Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, and the King, was now 
all concentrated upon Hastings and 
Impey. The ex-member of council at 
Calcutta was impelled by ambition and 
Tevenge, two of the strongest of hu- 
man passions, and both of them more 
violent and intense in the heart of Fran- 
cis than they are usually foursd to be in 
human nature. His ambition was to 
become governor-general of India, and 
to add to the great wealth which he had 
already accumulated there, by means 
which must have been illegal since the 
passing of the law which forbade the 
members of the council and all the ser- 
vants of the Company from trading and 
trafficking : and, as we have already said, 
Francis, almost down to the last day of 
his life, cherished the hope that, by some 
administration or other, this ambition 
might be gratified. How the demoniacal 
passion of revenge was excited inst 
Hastings has been sufficiently shown, 
Sir Hlijah Impey as chief judge had 
several times curbed the fiery spirit of 
the member and leader of council, 
and upset his daring projects. That 
Impey had been the school-fellow and 
early friend of Hastings, was by itself’ 
enongh to make him odious in the eyes 
‘of Francis; but, inkddition to all these 
grounds of hostility, there was this me- 
morable circumstance—Philip Francis, 
during hig residence in Caleutta, had made 
himself amenable to a civil prosecution, 
and it had been the duty of Sir Elijah 
Impey to pronounce sentence upon him 
inflicting heavy damages. It was Francis 
who, with the majority of the council 
which he led, might have stayed the 
execution, if he had been inclined so to 
do, that first raised the loud outery in 
England against the hanging of Nunco- 
mar. The sheriff of Calcutta, who, as in 
duty bound, presided over that exveution, 
was Alexander Macrabie, a close family 
connexion of the accuser of Hastings 
and Impey, This Macrabie was in fact 
Francis's brother-in-law ; angl he was ge- 
nerally supposed 40 be the agent and quasi 
partner through whom the member of 
council (not satisficd with his 8,00. or 
10,0002. per annum) had carried on his 








trading speculations and gratified his 
money-grabbing propeusities. The sig- 
nature of this Sheriff Macrabie was put 
to a letter which gave a detailed, ex- 
aggerated, and exciting account of Nun- 
comar’s last moments; but as the letter 
was written with great ability and elo- 
quence, and in a terse and highly finished 
style, and as the sheriff had never been 
known as so perfect a penman, it was 
pretty generally believed, at the time, that 
his brother-in-law’ Francis either wrote 
the whole of the letter, or revised and 
corrected it, putting in those masterly 
touches which might be expected from so 
accomplished and practised a writer as 
Junius, This memorable letter, though 
purporting to have been written by the 
sheriff three hours after the execution of 
Nuncomar, appears never to have been 
published, or even heard of, unti! thirteen 
years after the said execution, when Sir 
Gilbert Elliot thrilled the seusibilities of 
the House of Commons and of the whole 
nation by introducing the entire sub- 
stance of it, and as proven indisputable 
fact, in his denunciatory oration against 
Sir Elijah Impey. Dodsley’s « Annual 
Register’ for 1788_gives in ‘its historical 
part Sir Gilbert Elliot’s speech, and in 
its Appendix the whole of the letter at- 
tributed to the sheriff, and said to have 
been written in 1775, the year in which 
the rajah was hanged in Calcutta.* This, 
as far as we can discover, was the first 
publication of the memorable letter, 
which fell upon the good people of Eng- 
land like a thunderelap. Some letters 
and extract of letters had been published 
in 1782, in a book of travels of doubtful 
authorship, and of very doubtful authen- 
ticity, but although the real or assumed. 
author professed to have been in India, 
aud to have had very direct sources of 
information as to all the iniquities which 
had been committed by the governor- 
geheral and the chief judge, there was not 
a word said about this famous epistle 
imputed to Sheriff Macrabie, and said to 
have been written so immediately after 
the execution of Nuncomar. There were 





* For many years Burke had writtgy the his- 
torical part of the « Annual Register.”™He still 
had a control aver that work, which he certainly 
made the organ of a party, 
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many other facts and startling appearances 
which onght to have shaken Burke’s im- 
plicit reliance on the testimony of Fran- 
cis, against {wo men whom Francis had 
selected as his most mortal enemics, but 
Burke's judgment and reasoning faculty 
appear to have been evaporated by the 
white heat applied to his imagination ; 
and Francis, having once gained his ear, 
kept possession of it like the old serpent. 
The paltry motives attributed to Burke 
by narrow-minded mei incapable of un- 
derstauding his ardent, imaginative cha- 
racter, or of conceiving how he could toil 
and struggle as he did for years in this 
one cause Without some personal incen- 
tive to such wonderful exertions, seem to 
us ridiculous or insufficient to account for 
his conduct. It is said, for example, 
that his animosity arose out of some 
slight which Hastings had shown to his 
relation, William Burke, in India, many 
yeas ago. We can believe that William 

jurke may have received some rebuff 
from Hastings, who could occasionally 
depart from his habitual artificial suavity ; 
we can believe that the orator, whose 
affections were all warm and impetuous, 
would resent this, and even, uncon- 
sciously, allow the circumstance some 
influence in his mind when he came to 
form his opinions of Hastings’s public 
conduct; but what we can never believe 
is, that this family pique was the real 
cause of the present prosecution. Others 
have asserted that the whole thing was a 
mere party business, and that Burke was 
impelled by a bitter remembrance of the 
fate of Mr. Fox’s bill and the fall of the 
coalition, which he attributed to the East 
India interest, at whose head Hastings 
was now to be considered ; but his hos- 
tility to the governor-general had begun 
in 1781, two years before the coalition 
between Fox and Lord North was thought 
of, and more than two years before Fox’s 
India bill was introduced; and this ani- 
mosity to Hastings continued as strong as 
ever when Burke had quarrelled with 
Fox and taken his seat on the treasury 
bench between Pitt and Dundas. Asa 
secondary motive, however, these feelings, 
no dou, had, at @his time, some effect, 
for Burke certainly attributed both the 





Pitt's triumphant majority at the next 
general election to the East India interest 
and the gigantic bribery exercised by 
Paul Benfield and his agent Atkinson. 
Others, again, have fancied that his ima- 
gination was tivated by the vastness, 
the grandeur, acl comparative novelty of 
the subject; that he took it up as a great 
poet would his theme, and clung to it 
and transfused the soul of his genius 
into it, as the subject of all others best 
suited to his powers, or fullest of ora- 
torical inspiration. ‘This, too, may go as 
an additional incentive, as a minor 
motive—and the springs of all human 
actions have many such—though not as 
the primum mobile, for, like all great 
orators, Burke had the imagination of a 
poet, with something of that oriental 
twist which has been noticed in several 
of his distinguished countrymen; and 
he had read, studied, and dwelt upon 
India, its scenes and affairs, with intense 
interest, and for many years, The In- 
dian field, as he called it, had oceupied 
his thoughts so long, that it might be 
called his own field Every man who 
really knew Burke was convinced of his 
enthusiastic sincerity in this cause. “I 
feel strong,” said he, “only in the good- 
ness of my cause.” Pitt recommended 
a calm dispassionajp investigation ; but 
this was impossible, for Burke was in- 
capable of it, and, though it was nota 
mere party question with him, it was 
evidently nothing more with many who 
voted on his side of the House, and who 
had made up their minds before a tittle 
of evidence was produced. But by this 
time doubts began to be entertained as to 
the real intentions or wishes of the pre- 
mier, and sundry old political stagers, 
like Rigby, predicted that ministers would 
abandon Hastings at some subsequent stage 

the prosecution. Several motives might 
{ead to'this abandonment. As Burke’s elo- 
quence roused the attention of the country, 
the alleged criminal could not be openty 
protected without some damage to the 
ministerial character; Pitt was little 
likely, where his interests were not con- 
cerned, to ineur such en odium for any 
man, and as for Hastings, there had never 
been afy friendship between them. The 
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mand a majority of about two to one, could 
not always escape unhurt from the fierce 


attacks of the opposition, with Burke, | 
Fox, Sheridan, Wyndham, and all the | 


best orators of the House, at their head ; 
and he might very weil see, with satis- 
faction, some of these incessant attacks 


turned from him, to fall upon the great ! 
nabob. He must have known that the | 


war, once begun, would last along time, 
and would absorb the attention of Burke, 
with a great deal of denunciatory elo- 
quence which must otherwise fall on his 
own head and the heads of his colleagues. 
It has even been assumed that Pitt was 
jealous of the great court favour shown 
to the exxgovernor-general, and appre- 
hensive of his being clevated to the peer- 

re and a place in his majesty’s council. 

e young. prime minister could cer- 
tainly have nothing to fear from a man 
who had passed his whole life in India, 
and who was inexperienced and even 
strangely ignorant.in home polities; but 
the case perhaps might, in some degree, 
be different with his friend Dundas, who 
had got the management of Indian affairs, 
and was most anxious to kcep it. Neither 
Pitt nor Dundas, however, could at any 
one moment have coolly contemplated 


proceeding to extremities against a man | 
whose services were so highly appre- | 


ciated by the king. At the same time, 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow was the 
resolute friend and advocate of the party 
accused. «The two great lawyers of the 
day had changed sides and views from 
motives which will never be sought for 
in rigid honesty and conviction : thirteen 
years before, when the Commons were 
engaged against the hero of Plassey, 
Thurlow was the bitterest assailant, and 
Wedderburn the warmest defender and 
chosen champion, of Lord Clive? and 
now Thurlow was the champion of Hast- 
ings, and Wedderburn one of his bitterest 





foes. The whole interest of the court of 
directors, with all the votes they could 
command in the Commons, were on the 
side of the aceused; and, though these 
were not powerful or numérous enough 
to shake the huge ministerial majority, 
they were sufficiently important to make 
the minister feel their loss if they should 
settle into a constant ill-will or opposi- 
tion against him. Several vacillations 
that occurred in the course of the pro- - 
ceedings will expMin themselves, or will 
be easily understood by a reference to 
the various agencies aud motives at work 
in different directions, and at times 
counteracting each other. Having pgo- 
cured an enormous heap of papers, though 
far from all he asked for, Burke, on the 
3rd of April, proposed calling to the bar 
some of the gentlemen who had been 
ordered to attend as witnesses. He was 
opposed on this occasion by all the crown 
lawyers, who had previously complained 
of his method of collecting evidence 
before bringing forward any specific ac- 
cusations. They now represented that 
he paght to produce his charges first, 
and that no proofs ought to be admitted 
except such as were strictly applicable to 
the charges. This was the mode of pro- 
ceeding in the courts of law, which, in 
the opinion of the crown lawyers, ought 
to regulate the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. Burke and his friends, on 
the other hand, represented that the 
House had already adopted a different 
mode of proceeding—had granted the 
power of taking evidence, had formed 
itself into a committee to receive evi- 
dence, and had summoned the witnesses, 
who were then waiting to be called in. 
They accused the lawyers of a design to 
cover the guilty by restricting evidence; 
but the lawyers were backed by the 
ministerial majority, and carried their 
point. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ow the 4th of April Burke, in his place, 
charged Warren Hastings, Esq., late 
governor-general of Bengal, &c., with 
sundry high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and delivered at the table nine of his 
articles of charge. In the course of the 
following week he presented twelve 
more articles. The principal subjects of 
these were—the Rohilla war; the affairs 
of Benares; the depriving the Mogul of 
Corah and Allahabad, and of his tribute 
from Bengal ; the various transactions in 
Oude, with the treatment of the Begums, 
&e. ; the Mahratta war and the Mabratta 
eace; the internal administration of 
engal and the administration of justice ; 
the death of Nuncomar and the hard 
treatment of Mohammed Reza Khan; 
disobedience of orders; extravagant ex- 
penditure ; the enriching of dependants 
and favourites, and the acceptance by the 
governor-general himself of enormous 
presents or bribes. On the 6th of Ma: 
another charge, being the twenty-second, 
was added to the Hist: it related solely.to 
the treatment of Fyzovla Khan, the Ro- 
hilla chief. But before this last article 
was presented, Hastings, by petition, re- 
quested to be heard at the bar of the 
House in his own defence, and to be 
atlowed a copy of the several articles of 
charge. Both requests or demands were 
granted, though Fox londly inveighed 
against granting copies of the articles. 
On the Ist of May, the day appointed 
for him, Hastings came to the Llouse, 
which was crowded to see him. One of 
the members present says: “His 2n- 
trance excited a strong and a general 
emotion. It was to me a painful spectacle 
to behold a man who during twelve years 
had goverved the rich and extensive pro- 
vinees of Asia, from the mouths of the 
Ganges almost to Delhi, and who, with- 
out atmetaphor, might be said to have 
occupied the throne of Timur, now, when 








his period of life seemed to demand re- 
poSe, and When he might have anticipated 
honours or rewards, dragged before a po- 
pular assembly, there to defend himself 
against impeachment. [is person, if not 
dignified, was interesting, and his look 
commanding, as if accustomed to power.”* 
Ile laboured under great and manifest dis- 
advantages both in the manner in which 
he appeared in the House and in the 
mode in which he delivered his defence. 
Clive and Rumbold, as members of the 
House, had been enabled to reply from 
their places to their accusers; he, having 
no place in the House, was obliged to 
take his station where men mele ap- 
peared except to be censured and brow- 
beaten by the Speaker. Clive was an 
admirable speaker, and Rumbold no mean 
debater; but Hastings, more a man of the 
pen, untrained to any debating or speak- 
ing except at a council-board, with closed. 
doors, and with only three or four to hear 
him, was no parliamentary orator, and 
never attempted to make himself one. 
He had written his defence, and_ he was 
to read it like a dry sermon, gnd that to* 
an assembly whose ears and eyes were 
accustomed to the almost nightly displays 
of men who, whatever else they were or 
were not, were assuredly great masters of 
eloquence. The effect could not be other- 
wise than cold and flat. The exposition 
of his case might be, and was, skilfully 
and tlearly drawn up, but the auditery 
were wholly unaccustomed to have expo- 
sitions read tothem. Being called to the 
bar, he was allowed a chair; and Mr. 
Markham (a son of the Archbishop of 
York), who had formerly been his resi- 
dent at Benares, where he had performed 
the duty of. puttmg Cheyte Sing under 
arrest, was Allewed to attend on him for 








* SirrN. Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs of his 
own time, 
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the purpose of supplying him with the 
documeuts or papers he might want while 
reading his defence. After a very short 
speech, in acknowledgment of the indul- 
gence the House showed in hearing him 
at that carly stage of the prosecution, he 
sat down, opened his manuscript, and be- 
gan to read. Like Clive, he referred to 
the votes of thanks, and the entire appro- 
hation of his conduct, received from his 
employers, the court of direttors. He 
also referred to his indisputable popu- 
larity in India. “1 eft Bengal,” said he, 
“followed by the londest proofs of uni- 
versal gratitade; and since I landed in 
England I have had the ununimons thanks 
of the court of directors for my services 
of five-and-thirty years. Furnished with 
such proofs of the approbation of those for 
whose benefit I had conducted the affairs 
of India, it did not occur to my mind that 
any other person could urge an accusation 
against me, Much less did I conceive 
that high crimes aud misdemeanors could 
be alleged in this House as grounds for 
my impeachment before the Peers. 
Doubtless in the course of my adminis- 
tration I have committed many errors ; 
but I have endeavoured so to conduct the 
government of India that it might prove 
beneficial to the Company at home, while 
it diffused repose and felicity abroad.” 
He said that he was conscious that by 
standing forward as he was doing he 
might furnish proofs of his own miscon- 
duct; that, however, he was willing to 
disclose the fuets and measures that took 
place while he held the first office in 
Bengal, whatever personal disudvantages 
might accrue therefrom. After taking a 
general view of the accusations, he began 
to read separate answers to each of the 
charges. But by this time he had read 
himself hoarse, and he felt exhaysted. 
Mr. Markham, therefore, came to his as- 
sistance, and made the matter still colder 
and flatter, by reading a composition not 
his own, and in defence of another per- 
son. When more than five hours had 
been thus employed, aud when so many 
members had been read out, that the 
House, from a very full opeshad become 
almost empty, Pt moved an adjourn- 
ment. Two more days dragged heavily 
On 10: the some tanner’ snd ak he re 











quest of Hastings his defence was ordered. 
to be laid upon the table of the House, and 
printed for the use of the members. He 
ought to have begun with this request, in- 
stead of ending with it; he ought never 
¢o have attempted trying the patience of 
that assembly with the reading; for, after 
hearing the long defence, or parts of it, 
most members would consider themselves 
exonerated from the task of perusing it 
afterwards in print. From various cir- 
cumstances, one might be led to believe 
that Hastings hud Xft his shrewdness and 
his wits behind him at Calcutta, or that, 
after developing themselves and growing 
to maturity under the bright and fervid 
sky of India, they were affected by Eng. 
lish clouds and fogs. It is true, mdeed, 
that he had gone to India a mere strip- 
ling; that he had passed his youth and 
the best of his manhood out of Engand ; 
it is quite certain that the management 
of affairs in India by council-minutes, 
dispatches, and correspondence, and the 
management of affairs in England by 
rliaments, debates, and the nice ba- 
lancing of parties, with a free press 
in the one case, and no press at all 
in the other, are two very different 
things; yet it might have been expected 
that a mau with a sagacity and genius 
that had triumphed over many new and 
unforeseen difficulties, and that had led 
him through many a labyrinth in the 
Kast, would not have been long in hitting 
upon the right path at home. “It is evi- 
dent, however, that what was said of him 
was correct; that, having passed his best 
years out of his native country, he knew 
London and Parliament only by deserip- 
tion, and that, having trained himself 
thoroughly to one system, which was in 
good part of his own creating, he was 
slow in catching the step of movements 
new to him, and regulated by numerous 
and independent agencies. 

On the Ist of June Burke brought for- 
watd the first charge~-the Rohilla war. 
The House was pretty full at the usual 
hour of busjuess, but he intrested a panse 
for a few minutes ; wishing, he said, that 
the members present might be propor- 
tionate to the importduce of the matter. 
When he saw that the bencims, were 
erowded. he rose. and. with more oratori- 
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cal form than would please the present 
times, he began his speech by a solemn 
invocation to British justice. He solemnly 
disclaimed any personal motive or any 
private malevolence. “My anger,” said 
he, “is not a private, but a public resen® 
ment. Not all the political changes of 
-administration which we have witnessed 
during the last five ycars—neither sum- 
mer retirement nor winter occupation, 
nor the snow which nature has plentifully 
showered on my head during that period 
—none of these has Had power to cool the 
anger which, as a public man, I feel, but 
which in my individual capacity I never 
have nourished for a single instant.” He 
drew a vivid but certainly over-poetical 
picture of the character and condition of 
the Rohillas previous to the invasion of 
the troops of the Nabob of Oude and the 
Company ; and, with a bold flight of ima- 
gination, he described that race as having 
been annihilated; the fact being, that, 
after the one battle, the Rohillas, as far as 
life was concerned, suffered little or no- 
thing, retreating with a good face to the 
foe, and then retiring with their wives 
and fumilies to seek soine other settlement 
with the same strong arm with which 
they had settled themselves in Rohileund 
some forty years before. The other in- 
habitants of the country, who out-num- 
bered them at ahout the rate of twenty- 
five to one, who were anxious for their 
expulsion, and who preferred the govern- 
ment of the Nabob of Oude—though they 
had afterwards no cause to congratulate 
themselves on their choice or preference 
—were, as we have stated, the real suf- 
ferers by the barbarities of the nabob’s 
troops; it was their houses Colonel 
Champion saw burning,—it was their 
pleasant villages and well-cultivated fields, 
their women and children, that he at- 
tempted to save (not less from his own 
feelings than from the feelings and ex- 
press commands of the governor-general ) 
from the insane fury of Sujah Dowfah ; 
but upon this ¢lass Burke neither in his 
article of charge nor in his speech lavished 
any sympathy. At the time the ar- 
Fangements were entered into with Sujah 
Dowlah the powet of making peace and 
war weth “the infidels in India” was 
still in the Company, subject to no control 


of the British ministry. Hastings had, 
indeed, proceeded without orders even 
from the Company; but the Company 
wanted money ; he got them forty lacs of 
rupees, besides freeing them from the 
expense of maintaining a considerable 
part of their troops, and, after some of 
their ordinary vacillations, quibbles, and 
contradictions, they approved and sane- 
tioned all that had been done. In truth, 
their apfrobation was given to this Ro- 
hilla war the moment they accepted the 
money for which Hastings had entered 
upon it. We cannot help thinking that 
this was one of the weakest of all the 
charges. The reason why Burke placed 
it in the van of his battle was evidently 
this: Dundas in one of his resolutions 
had strongly condemned the war in Ro- 
hilcund, and he must either abide by that 
former. opinion or incur the imputation 
of inconsistency. This was urged with 
all the powers of rhetoric. The treasurer 
of the navy and arbiter of Indian affairs 
was not disconcerted. “I admit,” said 
he, “that these animadversions seem to 
be warranted by my conduct in 1782; 
but, though I then moved for Mr. Hast- 
ings’s recall, I did it solely on grounds 
of expediency, and not with the slightest 
intention of instituting criminal proceed- 
ings.” He acknowledged that he did not 
even now approve either the justice or 
the policy of the Rohilla war. “It must, 
howeyer, be recollected,” said he, “ that 
since that period Mr. Hastings has been 
appointed by act of parliamerft governor- 
general of Bengal. I consider his appoint- 
ment as a tacit, if not avowed, pardon for 
acts which preceded it. Subsequently he 
has rendered the most splendid services 
to his country. An impeachment, there- 
fore, at this distance of time, upon this 
artigle, would be unreasonable, and inju- 
tious to our interests in the East.” Pitt 
did not open his lips; but when the divi- 
sion came, he voted with Dundas. But 
that division was still far off. The debate 
lasted till half-past three o’clock in the 
morning ; and, being renewed on the fol- 
lowing evening, it did not terminate till 
half-past seen o’clock on the morning of 
the 3rd of June. In*this debate a first 
appearance was made by a young man 
who Came into the House with a brilliant 
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reputation from Eton and the university. 
This was Lord Mornington, afterwards 
the Marquess Wellesley, who was destined 
to fill, only twelve years later, the place 
which Hastings had occupied in India. 
He spoke ably in defence of the late go- 
vernor-general, and joined the master of 
the rolls in making severe reflections on 
Lord North, who, though he did not vote, 
spoke against Hastings and the Rohilla 
war, which he had winked at*when it 
happened. The queen’s solicitor-general, 
who again took a strong and even violent 
part against Hastings, admitted that, 
though every other individual present 
should join against that gentleman, the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon must vote 
for his acquittal on the actual charge. 
Poor North, indeed, whose spirits were 
depressed, and whose wit or humour was 
damped by the fast approaches of a ter- 
rible calamity—total Plindness was as- 
sailed almost as much Hastings. And 
there seemed some ground for these 
attacks, as, though he now condemned 
the Rohjlia war as deserving impeach- 
ment, he had, after that war, and between 
the years 1774 and 1781, while at the 
head of the government, allowed Has- 
tings to be thrice named by parliament 
Goveraor of Bengal. In ‘his defence, 
North said that he had endeavoured to 
procure by means of the court of directors 
-—the only means that could then have 
been legally employed—his immediate 
recall; and that his endeavours were de- 
feated by tht court of East Indian proprie- 
tors, who insisted that [astings should be 
coutinucd. ‘These facts could not be dis- 
pated, but they could be convenientiy 
forgotten by his assailants. Public poli 
tical memory is even a more treacherous 


thing than private memory. Nothing so ! 


easy us to forget and confound events 
and circumstances, or to make other men 
forget and confound them. hus, many 
members in the House would-he altogether 
oblivious as to the difference between the 
controlling powers of ministers at two 
different epochs, and might fancy that 
the power now vested in ministers by 
Pitt's India Lill was not graat& than that 
which had heen nogtecced) hy Fard Kath 





certainly was not the case. North with- 
drew before the question was put from the 
chair; but this might proeced more from 
illness and weariness than from any other 
cause, When debates lasted till half-past 
seven in the morning, there was seldom a 
very numerous attendance at the division. 
On the present occasion there had been 
nearly a full House when Burke began 
his grand but too long speech; but from 
200 to 300 members were wearied out 
and went home to their beds before he 
got to the end of it. Hastings’s now 
printed defence was harshly criticised 
both by Burke and by Hardinge. The 
queen’s lawyer said—*I see in it a per- 
fect character, drawn by the culprit hinft 
self; and that character is his own, Con- 
scious triumph in the ability and success 
of all his measures pervades every sen- 
tence. Not a crime remains. All is 
talent conducted by wisdom aud virtue.” 
Francis gratified his revenge by a ter- 
rible speech. He was listened to with 

at attention, as he had been six years 
in India, and was supposed to know the 
subject thoroughly ; but there was that 
in his history, in his Indian adventures, 
and in his personal and deadly animosity 
against flastings, which ought to have 
detracted from the weight and value of 
everything he said. Wyndham, Wilbra- 
ham, Powis, Anstruther, Michael Angelo 
‘Taylor, and many others, including Fox, 
the greatest of them, spoke on the same 
side: on the other side Dundas was sup- 
ported by Lord Mornington, Lord Mul- 
grave, William Grenville, Burton, Scott, 
and mauy others, including Wilberforce, 
whose clear and melodious voice was al- 
ways listened to with pleasure, and with 
the greater attention from the notion 
that he very often took his cue from the 
premier.* 

When the division, long and clamour- 
ously called for from every part of the 
Hovge, did at length take place, Burke’s 





*In the spring of the present year we find 
Wilberforce, thongh ‘‘an altered man,” and 
isiting the bishops to concert with them the 
establishment of an association for the discour- 
a taint at Shed. gawbiir tu: han Dace. Thaaalke 
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motion, declaring that there was ground 
for charging Warren Hastings, &c. with 
high crimes and misdemeanors on the 
matter of the Rohilla war, was negatived 
by a majority of fifty-two, the numbers 
being 119 against 67. The friends of 
Hastings hailed the result as a triumph; 
and, if they did not expect that the whole 
proceeding would be quashed at once, 
they confidently anticipated that the next 
charge would undergo a like defeat, and 
that Burke would thgn give up the pro- 
seeution in despair. The talk in clubs 
and drawing-rooms was, that the king’s 
estimation of Warren Hastings would soon 
be seen in his elevation to the peerage, 
afid in his introduction to his majesty’s 
privy council, and a seat at the board of 
control, from which he would again regu- 
late the empire in the Kast. Nay, the 
gossips par excellence, those men that 
whisper in corners with mysterious and 
portentous looks, denoting that they know 
agreat deal more than they choose to tell, 
even affirmed that the’ title was chosen 
and the patent all but ready—that Has- 
tings was to take his title from the seat of 
his anccstors—that he was to be Baron 
Daylesford. And there was far better 
foundation for these reports than club- 
house gossips usually trade upon. It was 
certain that the only obstacle to the peer- 
age was the censure of the House of Com- 
mons; it was known that Lord Thurlow 
had expressed his contempt for this ob- 
jection eyen before Burke’s failure in the 
Rohilla charge, and had told the chancellor 
of the exchequer that, if he was afraid of 
the Commons and their recorded votes and 
resolutions, there was ,nothing to prevent 
him (Thurlow) as lord chancellor and 
keeper of the great seal from obeying the 
king’s pleasure about a peerage patent. 
There were still, however, some heads 
shaken in the manner of Lord Burleigh; 
there were still some doubts expressed 
whether it would suit Dundas to have 
Hastings at the board of control, or 
whether it would square with the caleu- 
lating policy of Pitt to persevere in erush- 
ing Burke's charges, and thereby bring 
. odious popular charges upon himself; for 

the natign was roused, and, though the 
peopl(“inight not understand the compli- 
cated business, they were quite capable 





of being excited by Burke’s eloquence, 
and by the pictures he had drawn and 
would still draw of cruelty and oppression. 
And, in effect, the fair prospects of the 
late governor-general were soon overcast. 
On the 13th of June, immediately after 
the Whitsuntide recess, Fox brought for- 
ward the second article of charge; namely, 
the treatment of Cheyte Sing, Prince or 
Zemindar of Benares. The attendance 
fell short Of the numbers present at the 
preceding debate; but there was still a 
pretty full House, and a great anxiety to 
hear what side the premier would take on 
this occasion. Some were of opinion that. 
with the single exception of Dundas, none 
of the individuals on the treasury bench 
knew, at the moment when the debate be- 
gan, how the chancellor of the exchequer 
would vote, or what sentiments he would 
deliver. This anxiety, however, was soon 
removed, for Pitt, who had sat silent 
during the previous discussion, rose at an 
carly stage of the debate, after Fox and 
Francis had spoken. He declared that 
he had attentively studied the whole sub- 
ject, and that he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the governor-general was fully 
justified in calling on Cheyte Sing for 
aid, both in money and in men; that he 
was equally justified in imposing fines 
when that assistance was contumaciously 
withheld ; and, finally, that the conduct 
of the governor-general, his firmness, 
decisien, and vast resources of mind, 
during all the dangers of the insurrection, 
called for the highest admifation and 
praise. With a commanding flow of 
words, he accused Burke and Fox both 
of oratorical exaggeration and of party 
misyepresentation ; but the bitterest part 
of his speech was reserved for the bitter 
Francis, who had seconded the present 
motien. Pitt reprobated the malignant 
spirit of that ex-member of the supreme 
council, questioned the rectitude of his 
character, and- censured his conduct, both 
in India and in that House, as being as 
dishonest as it was malignant. But the 
ears of the friends of Hastings had scarcely 
drunk in these pleasant sounds ere the pre- 
mier filled fier with ynuch less weleome 
notes, Having made up his mind to a 
middlg course, toa miserable compromise, 
not between right and wrong, but between 
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what he considered as expedient and pro- 
fitable, and what the country considered 
as wrong, Pitt went on to say that, though 
Hastings unquestionably had the right of 
demanding aid and imposing fines, he 
thought tbat the fines he had imposed were 
too great in amount, and his behaviour 
too severe on the gecasion. It appears 
that these words dropped from him hesi- 
tatingly, and with a look that seemed to 
say he would blush, if his hardf stiff face 
were capable of blushing; but that he 
afterwards added, with a little more 
energy—“ The fine imposed on Cheyte 
Sing was exorbitant, unjust, tyrannical, 
I therefore shall agree to the motion be- 
fore tle House. But I confine myself 
solely to the exorbitancy of the fine, ap- 
proving every preceding as well as sub- 
sequent part of the late governor-general’s 
conduct throughout the whole of that 
transaction.”* ~ This was all the argu- 
ment he used to reconcile his numerous 
followers and retainers who had gone 
down to vote for Hastings, but must now 
trim their sails for a different tack, and 
vote against him. The great flock were 
ready to follow the great bell-wether; 
but there were men who could not so 
easily reconcile their inclinations and 
their consciences, Pitt's own near rela- 
tive, Mr. William Grenville, his bosom 
friend and protégé, Arden, attorney-gene- 
ral, and Lord Mulgrave, who were seated 
near the minister, protested that they must 
differ from him; that, as honest men, they 
could not think Hastings deserving of 
impeachment on this charge, or concur in 





* Hastings, in aletter to a friend in India, 
written a few days after this debate, says—* You 
‘will hear from others what justice Ihave re- 

ived. With ministry and opposition both 
united against me, I have been declared guffty of 
a high crime and misdemeanor, in having in- 
tended to exact a fine too large for the offence— 
the offence being admitted to merit a fine—from 
Cheyte Sing. ‘This has given consequence to 
my accuser, who was sinking into infamy, and 
had every reason to expect punishment for the 
baseness and falsehoods of his charges avainst me. 
It is new to me to see a criminal prosecution 
hang over a man’s head the lengthyf a chancery 
suit, ina land where the laws gil? not permit 
the jury to sleepover atrial for murder.” —Letter 
dated 1th of July, 1786, as given by Gleig, IAfe. 

. 





the vote. There was murmuring and 
whispering in some other parts of the 
ministerial benches. Wilberforce, who, 
with all his humanity, believed that the 
conduct of Hastings was in part justifiable 
and in part excusable, and who had been 
taught s0 to believe by his friend Pitt— 
for his own thoughts at the time were 
more engaged about a scheme for utting 
down vice by means of bishops an al 
proclamations, than about the affairs of In-. 
dia—was evidently, puzzled and confused. 
Pitt, quitting his seat, sat for some time 
by Wilberforce’s side explaining his un- 
expected conduct, justifying it on scruples 
of conscience which he knew would ha: 
their weight on his conscientious and & 
vout friend, and very earnestly declarin 
that this business of Benares was too hawt 
and that he had found it impossible 
to stand any longer by Hastings. He 
succeeded in convincing Wilberforce of 
the sincerity and purity of his motives ;* 





* We glean these particulars from Mr. Mac- 
aulay, who, we divine, haa liad family sources 
of information and ample means of hearing 
Mr. Wilberforce’s sentiments from his own lips. 
He says that that good man used often to 
relate the events of this remarkable night, 
and describe the amazement of the House at 
Pitt's unexpected conduct. The sons of Mr. 
Wilberforce and the authors and editors of his 
Life and Correspondence seldom deign to notice 
sach profane matters. It would be difficult to 
find in any other case seven long volumes (there 
are five of the Life and two of the Letters), re- 
lating to apublic man, so destitute of information 
about public affairs. In opening the Life at this 

rticular point we find quotations from Mr. 

ilberforce’s diary like these:—* Oh, give me a 
new heart, and put aright spirit within me, that 
I may keep thy statutes and do them. *Near 
three hours going to and seeing Albion Mill. 
Did not think of God. Meditation : What 
shall I do to be saved 7”—“ 25rd. Thought too 
Meditation : Heart deceitful above all 
“25th, I this day received the sacra- 
1 Thiffgs proper for Mr. Wilberforce to 
note in private memoranda, but neither proper 
nor ‘profitable to others, and which we scarcely 
think he himself would ever have consented to 
pubRsh. A great part of the Life is made up out of 
these disjointed notes. In looking into the Cérre- 

ondence we do not find one syllable about the 

ares charge and his friend Pitt's conduct 
upon it. The shortest note, struck off at the 
moment, would have been interesting. At the 
end of the Life, among two or three scanty re- 
miniscences, we fing the following without date 
— Oh, how little justice was done te™sitt on 
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but in the minds of other men the course 
he took continued to be accounted for in 
a very different manner, and few but 
those who were sold body and soul to the 
minister had the face to deny that his 
conduct, if nothing worse, was mean and 
evasive. Even Major Scott was listened to 
when he reprobated the paltry quibbling, 
and said that the minister, r acknow- 
ledging the transcendant services of Hes- 
tings, was now abandoning him to his 
enemies, on account, he said, of the 
quantum of a fine, levied, not from any 
corrupt motive, but for the public service, 
in a moment of danger and distress. 
Dempster, a Scotch member and country 
géotleman, who had usually voted with 
the party of Fox and Burke, maintained 
that Hastings had been the saviour of our 
possessions in the Kast; and that the only 
fault he had committed was in returning 
to this country with a very limited for- 
tune. Dundas, to whom unfavourable 
suspicions attached, perhaps more closely 
even than to Pitt, never opened his lips 
during the debate—but when the division 
came, he voted with the premier. That 
division affords a curious index to the 
state of conscience of the House of Com- 
mons. Exactly the same numbers—119 
—that had acquitted Hastings on the 
Rohilla charge voted him guilty on this 
Benares charge, the minority voting in 
his favour being 79. According to the cal- 
culation of a member who voted in the 
minority, full fifty individuals followed 
the voice and signal of Pitt, without 
conviction, examination, or hesitation. 
“ Every first minister of England,” says 
this worthy member, who is neither so 
dull nor quite so incorrect as he has been 





Warren Hastinzs's business! People were ask- 
ing what could make Pitt supportghim on this 
point and on that, as if he was acting from poli- 
tical motives; wherens he was always weighi 
in every particular whether Hastings had ex- 
ceeiled the discretionary power lodged in hit 
I well) remember—I could swear to it now—Pitt 
listening most attentively to some facts which 
were coming out either in the first or second case. 
le beckoned me over, and went with me behind 
the chair, and said, ‘Does not this look very ill 
to you ‘Very bad, indeed.’ He then retuned 
to his place, and made hig speech, giving up 
Hastinger case. He paid es much impartial 
attention to it as if he were a juryman.” 









represented, “must be able to rely on 
such a phalanx, who ask no questions: 
such is necessarily the genius of our go- 
vernment and constitution in practice, 
though not in theory.”* The friends of 
all the members representing 
the India interest, who had been aceus- 
tomed to give a gengral support to the 
administration, and who on some other 
questions had been just as subservient to 
Pitt, excléimed against the baseness of 
those who had followed him on this occa- 
sion, and attributed to the premier and 
to Dundas the selfish motives which others 
suspected them of; that is to say, they ac- 
cused the head of the government and the 
head of the board of control of a jealous’ 
and fear of the late governor-general. 
This was Hastings’s own conviction, and he 
never afterwards forgave Pitt. We con- 
fess, however, that we must continue to 
doubt the correctness of the notion, at 
Teast in as far as relates to the premier, 
who, though his ruling passion might be 
the avarice of power, could scarcely feel 
either fear or jealousy of Hastings. Our 
doubt scarcely extends to Dundas. We 
also admit that, if Hastings’s violent advo- 
cate Thurlow—a man, seemingly, violent 
in everything—really acted in the way he 
is said to have done, and had hinted that 
Hastings might have a peerage without 


. the interference of the chancellor of the 


exchequer, Pitt may have been actuated 
by rage and indignation at what he would 
certainly consider an encroachment on 
his rights and province as premier. This 
greatest of peer-makers never could bear 
a peer to be made except at his own selec- 
tion and recommendation. This, indeed, 
had long been an established part of offi- 
cial prerogative; but perhaps no prime 
minister had ever guarded it so jealously 
a 





* Sir N. W. Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs. 
‘The baronet, however, seems to confess that, ina 
case like the present, where the House assumed 
a judicial capacity, and where the character, the 
fortune, and it might be even the life of an 
eminent man were concerned, “more severe 
seruples might have directed their 
“These reflections,” he continues, 





votes.” 
“derive 
strength, ifeve consider that the far greater 
number of those who diviged with Pitt were men 
of bigh birth and independent fortunes, though 
not, itmay be thought, of independent minds.” 
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as Pitt. The worst impression, however, 
remained ; and Hastings’a friends did not 
content themselves with entertaining it in 
secret. Out of doors, "both publicly and 
privately, they attributed the conduct of 
the premier to motives of the basest jea- 
lousy ; they declared it was in the full 
confidence of his protection and support 
that they had urged Burke to bring for- 
ward the charges with which he had been 
so long menacing the ern eral ; 
and that it was in taf coutihetce thai 
their friend had been persuaded to come 
to the bar of the Commons with-a hasty 
and premature defence.* 





* Ann, Regiat. In a letter written many years 


after, and only four months before his death, 
Hastings teils Mr, E. B, Impey, the son of hisold 
friend fi, will give him ‘a well- 


ir Elijah, that he 
attested anecdote,” and then adds :—' Previous 
to the day on which the article of Benares was 
debated, the ministerial members had received 
instructions to give their votes against it. dt an 
early hour of that morning Mr. Dundas culled ‘on Mr, 
Pitt, awoke him from hds sleep, oad expaged him in 
@ contest of three hours’ duras ich ended izan 
inversion of the ministerial instructions, o which it 
was my chance to be apprised the name morning 
The inversion of the word of command to 
ministerial members is quite certain, and was 
made evident in the debate, and in some conver- 
sation across the table after the division, It was 
this that caused the amazement and awakened the 
scruples of Mr. Wilberforce. From this passage 
in one of the last letters Hastings ever wrote, it 
should appear that he firmly believed that in thie 
matter Du had led Pitt, and not Pitt Dundas. 
Hastings states repeated) y that he was all along 
looking to n seat at the board of control, and to 
the principal man: nt of Indian affaiga, as a 
roper reward for his past services. Now, Dun- 

las waa the last man in the world to bear any 
brother near‘his throne, or to be over-serupulotis 
as to the means to be employed to extinguish so 
dangerous 4 rival as Hastings, 

From pride, and perhaps from some better mo- 
tivea, or it might be also from a conviction that 
his trouble would be thrown away, as he had 
little money and no patronage, the ex-governor- 
general did not try to make a 'y in the House 
of Commons. He says :—''I have not eolicited, 
nor will J, the intereat of a single member af the 
‘Houge, and after what has passed am indifferent 
about the issue, provided sole it be speedy. It 
hurts me, I own, to be tried yy judges who vote 
with their party in a judicial aa they do in a poli- 
tical questton ; yet people talk of it as a thing of 
course, In the mean time my prosecutors (for 
they are many, and they are also my judges) All 
the papers with the moat wicked lies to influence 
the public against me, and my friends tell me 
that I must not give myself any cencern about 
them; yet ereryboty bgieves cody calumny so xt 
tered, if they do nut affect themselves, their friends, 
and connextons.”—Letver, dated 18th July, 1786, 

Vou. I. 
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On the 14th of June, the very day after 
the decision of the Commons on the 
Benares Hastings presented to his 
majesty a id diamond, sent’ by the 
Nizam of the Deccan. It is said that the 
Nizam had transmitted the precious jewel 
to Calcutta; that it did not arrive there 
val ster = had quitted the 

anges ; it the packet. containing the 
diamond was sent after the pve 
general by the first good ship; that it did 
vat tech him till the 2nd of June, when 

illa chargewas pending; that a 

variety of casual circumstances: had hin- 
dered the presentation to the king till the 
14th ; and that it was then presented by 
Lord Sydney at a levee, at which Hasé 
ings was present. It was also said that 
the bulse, or purse, beside the diamond of 
great size and yalue, coutained a letter 
the Nizam to his majesty, which 
gcarly showed that the present proceeded 
ie spontaneons generosi the 

Indian prince, and that the late spill 
;had nothing whatever to do in 

e affair except as having been chosen 
as the proper channel for the transamis- 
sion of the present, All. this might be 
perfectly trae, but the was 
nevertheless presented at am unk tho- 
ment. Two nights after, when 
Scott was calling the attention of the 
Heat to some alarming circumstances in 

ngal, and to some suspicious prepara~ 
tions making in the Mauritins, br the 
French, Sheridan said that the only 
extraordinary news that he had heard 
of was the arrival of an extraordinary 
large diamond, said to have been presented 
to his maj at an extraordinary and 
critical period, and—which was also ex- 
traordinary—presented by an individual 
charged, by that House, with high crimes 
and misdemeanors! Scott harangued, 
explained, and read Yetters in coufrma” 
tion of his assertions,.but to little putpose. 
The -caricaturists, pamphleteers, news- 
mriigrs song writers, and epigram-makers 
of the day caught up the story, and by the 
united means of their various arts spread 
it rapidly over town and country. The 
“mysterious diamonds,” meant to check 
“the impending vote,” were put into 
smert satires and decent verses _by the 
authors of the Rolliad, and intotsarser 
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verses by authors of less repute. The 
diamonds were sung abont the streets and 
stuck up in the printsellers’ windows. 
The Nizam’s unit was multiplied ad inf 
nitum—there was no end to the di f 
One ingenious caricaturist represented on 
one side of his picture the king on his 
knees, oa his mouth wide and i on 
the other Warren Hastings pitching di 

monds into his majesty’s opened mouth, 
Another artist represented the king with 
crown and sceptre huddled in a wheel- 
barrow, and Hastings whéeling him off, 
with a label from his mouth saying, 


“ What a man buys he may sell.” Luckily 
for the droll who made the hit, and money 
by it, there chanced to be exhibiting in 
town a man that pretended to masticate 
and digest the hardest stones, and the 
wails of London were placarded with in- 
vitations to the curious, headed, “The 
Great Stone-Eater.” The king was 
drawn with 6 diamond between his teeth, 
anda of diamonds before him, and 
undern was written, “The Greatest 
Stone-Eater.” 

‘The proceedings against Hastings went 
no further this session. . 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


In the mean time Burke had not been 
idle with his impeachment. Oy the very 
first day of the session he gave notice that 
he should renew proceedings on the 1st 
of February, 1787. The 1st and the 2nd 
of February were spent in examining Mr. 
Middleton, late resident at Lucknow, and 
Sir Elijah Impey, late chief justice at 
Calcutta, who were ingeniously tormented 
for the purpose of extracting from them 
evidence against Hastings. On the 7th 
of February the third charge of the im- 

achment was opened by Sheridan, as 
Burke had opened the first, and Fox the 
second. This third charge related to the 
treatment of the Begums, or princesses, of 
Oude, and was obviously more susceptible 
of rhetorical ornaments and strong ap- 
peals to the feelings, and at the same time 
required less accurate knowledge and less 
business detail, than the preceding charges. 
It was, no doubt, for these and other good 
reasons that the subject was allotted to 
this fanciful and brilliant orator. Sheri- 
dan, according to his own private confes- 
sion, knew little or nothing about India 
and its affairs; but then there was #'ran- 
cis, who knew a great deal, locally and 
practically ; there was Fox, who had ac- 
quired a fund of information by the plea- 
sant medium of conversation ; aud there 
was Burke, who knew everything by read- 
ing and intense study ; and by these gentle- 
men and others Sheridan was crammed 
for the great occasion. We mean no 
disrespect to the genius and eloqucnte of 
the most fascinating orator of his da‘ 


. 
pathos that went to the hearts even of 
those who knew that the orator was doing 
little more than playing a part; and some 
portions were consifered as the very per- 
fection of manly eloquence. We cannot 
judge of the effect produced upon the 
audience merely by a dry reading of im- 
perfect fragments, for the most part, it may 
be presumed, not very faithfully reported ; 
but an immensity of concurrent evidence 
seems to prove that the impression pro- 
duced was altogether wonderful. As a 
matter of course, Sheridan treated the 
whole matter merely as an orator, and 
never permitted facts, or doubts, or the 
delicate dread of going too far and suy- 
ing too much agai party accused, 
to check one flight of his imagination. 
But, viewing this speech as a work of art 
—and_ no rational man will ever again 
consider it in any other light—and judg. 
ing by the report, which was more likely 
to leave out than to put in, we should con- 
ceive that the display was injured and 
weakened by this excess of fanciful deco- 
ration ; and both in the witty: and the pa- 
thetic parts there were lamentable proofs 
of false, bad taste, and of a thorough arti- 
ficiality. Still, however, as a whole, it 
must have been an extraordinary perform- 
ance. Burke declared that it was the 
most astonishing effort of eloquence of 
which there was any record or tradition. 
Fox said that all that he had ever heard, 
all that he had ever read, when compared 
with it dwindled into nothing ;* and 





we merely mean that Sheridan was idle 
and negligent, and did not enter upon the 
subject of the crimes of Hastings, or the 
sufferings of the Indians, with a solemn 
conviction like Burke’s. Parts of the 
speech which he now delivered were as 
witty and sparkling as any pastages in his 
own comedies; pafs rose to the tone of 
lofty poetry; parts were filled wth a 





* This was said out aloud, and with due solem- 
nity@u the course of the present debate it has. 
been mentioned, however, that Fox, in the course 
of the same night, expressed his astonishment at 
the pathetical and horrible parts of the oration, 
and ut the orator’s assur fury, saying, sutto 
‘voce, ** This might be all very well rom Butke, but 
from Sheridan it does look a little like acting P' 

‘We do not doubt tyat Fox admired the speech 
aaa work of art, though his taste mugtbave ob- 
jected to many parts of it. “When Fox was 

. 52 
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‘Wyndham, another accomplished orator 
and | most competent critic, spoke of it, 
many years after, in terms equally enthu- 
sinstic, The main scope and object was 
to paint the darkest deeds with which the 
name of Hastings was connected in the 
darkest and most appalling colours—to 
ive a grand crescendo of iniquity and 
-or——not to sift actusations, but to en- 
force credit for them all, and embody 
them all at the end in one mighty mass 
of atrocity. Several carious stories are 
told as to the way im which he trans- 
ported and whirled his auditors along 
with him. Ote of the best is that re- 
lated of Logan, the author of the exqui- 
{ite little Ode to the Cuckoo, who had 
abandoned or been expelled his calling as 
a minister of the church of Scotland, and 
who had forsaken poetry to become a 
hack writer, a hired political pamphleteer, 
in London, taking any side that paid best, 
and all sides in » This Logan, who 
is said to havé written just’ before a mas- 
terly defence of Hastings, was in the gal- 
lery this evening, prepossessed for the 
accused and against the accuser. At the 
end of the first hour of Sheridan’s speech 
he said to a friend near him, “ AIL this is 
declamation without proof:” when the 
second hour was finished he said, “This 
js a most wonderful oration :” later he 
said, “ Mr. Hastings has acted very un- 
justifiably :” later still, “ Hastings is a 
most atrocious crifninal :” and at the end 
of all, “Of all monsters of iniquity, the 
most enormous is Warren Hastings.” We 
have our doubts as to the perfect authen- 
ticity of this anecdote, because, from what 
we know of Logan’s character and man- 
ner of living at the time, we think it ex- 
tremely probable that, if he had written 
for Warren Hastings on one day, he had 
written against him on the next, and that 
therefore he had no strong prepossession 
either way when he went into the House ; 
but we can very well believe that effects si- 
milar to those neatly described in the Ctory 





asked what he thought the best speech he bad 
over heard, he replied, “Shetidan's on the im- 

eachment of Hastings, in the House of Comarions 
thot that in Westrainster Hall). When asked 
what he thought of his own speech on the break- 
ing out gf the war, Fox rep¥ied, “That was a d—d 
good gferch ton." Lheard this from Lurd Hol- 
Tand.”—Lord Byron's Diary. 


were really produced upon many minds 
by Sheridan’s grand oratorical feat. And 
yet again, after all, there must have been 
something theatrical in the speech and in 
the orator’s manner-—something that acted 
upon the minds of the audience in a very 
different manner from the solemn earnest- 
ness of Burke, and the unstudied, gushing 
vehemence of Fox. Thus, when he sat 
down, all, or nearly all, in the crowded 
House—fhembers, right and left, peers 
and strangers—joined in a tumult of ap- 
plause, and kept up a lond and long clap- 
ping of hands as if they had been in a 
theatre. Such a mode of expressing their 
approbation was indeed new, irregular, 
and indecorous, in that place. A cry of 
“encore” would have completed the illu- 
sion, converting for a moment St, Ste- 
phen’s Chapel into Drury Lane. The 
speech oceupied considerably more than 

ive hours in the delivery. According to 
a member present, who meant’a compli- 
ment and no sarcasm—“in many parts 
and passages it was absolutely dramatic ; 
not less so than the ‘Duenna’ or the ‘School 
for Scandal”... . He led captive his 
andience, of whom a large proportion was 
very incapable of discriminating truth 
from misrepresentation or exaggeration. 
The very scene of these transactions, which 
lay in Asia, on the banks of the Ganges 
or the Jumna; the personages who per- 
formed the principal parts—viziers, prin- 
cesses, eunuchs, and rajahs; zenanas and 
harems entered by violence; jaghires ar- 
bitrarily resumed and treasures seized on 
by military force; all these accessories, 
when decorated with the charm of oratory, 
subdued his hearers and left them in 
breathless admiration, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by conviction.”* Of the imperfect 
fragments—the bits picked here and there 
—which seem to be all that remain in 
typé or in pen-and-ink, of this marvellous 
pe ce, there is one particular pas- 
sage which has been cited as being $0 
strongly marked with the characteristics 








* Sie N. Wroxall, Posthumous Memoirs. Ni- 
cholls, who was also present at the debate, and 
Soted ou the sume side as Wraxall (i. ¢ against 






this impeact’meat in nll its stages), says, soberly 
=I did not admire fis speech. ... . Mt 
Sheridan's h was not calculated to inform, 


but tg mislead his hearers,”—Recollections. 
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of Sheridan’s talent, as to be entitled to be 
looked upon as a pretty faithful repre- 
sentation of what he spoke,* In our opi- 
nion it is also to be considered as a speci- 
men of his artificiality and of the unbounded 
licence of his tongue. In the last par- 
ticular he did not exceed Burke;t but 
there was this difference between them— 
Burke really felt wat he said, and Sheri- 
dan only acted. The feelings of Burke 
were so intense, and his convicgion 0% the 
Jate governor-general’s deep guilt so en- 
tire, that he would not have stayed in the 
same room with Hastings; but Sheridan, 
if the opportunity had offered, would have 
sat down amicably with Hastings over a 
bottle of: wine, charming him by his 
wit, as he did every one else, and ‘being 
charmed by the nabob’s mild and most 
gentlemanly manners, as was almost every 
one that closely approached Warren 
Hastings. Many persons, in the House 
and out of it, had confessed that the late 
povernor-general must in several instances 
ve exceeded his authority, aud that 
some of his actions, as at Benares, Chunar, 
and Lucknow, could only be excused by 
the facts that all that he had done bad been 
for a great object—for the salvation of 
British India—and that, Jike a high- 
minded man, he had sought no money, no 
jaghires, no advantages of any kind for 
imself. Confining his view to a narrow 
part of these ar, ts, Sheridan said— 

+ “To estimate solidity of such a de- 
fence, it would be sufficient merely  con- 
sider in what consisted this prepossessing 
distinction, this captivating characteristic 
of greatness of mind. Is it not solely to 
be traced in great actions directed to great 
ends? In them, and them alone, we are to 
search for true estimable magnanimity. To 
them ouly can we justly affix the splendid 
title and honours of real greatness. There 
was indeed another species of greatmess, 
which displayed itself in boldly conceiv- 
ing a bad measure, and undauntedly pur- 
suing it to its accomplishment. But had 








* T. Moore, Life of Sheridan. 

+ It was not iu Hastings’s manner to indulge in 
that kind of revenge, but his injudicious cham- 
piou, Major Scott, certainly gave back Buike 
the hard words he applied to thy Ite governor- 
general with iuterest.@ For example, the major 
calla Burke “that infamous scoundrel ;" “that 
reptile, Mr. Burke,” &e. < 








Mr. the merit of exhibiting 
either of these iptions of greatness, 
~-even the latter? He saw nothing great 
~nothing magnanimous—nothing open 
nothing direct in his measures or in his 
mind. On the contrary, he had too often 
pursued the worst objects by the worst 
means. His course was an eternal devia- 
tion from rectitude. He either tyran- 
nised or deceived; and was by turns a 
Dionysius and a Scapin, As well might 
the writhing obliquity of the serpent be 
compared to the sWift directness of the 
arrow, as the duplicity of Mr. Hastings’s 
ambition to the simple steadiness of ge- 
nuine magnanimity. In his mind all was 
shuffling, ambiguous, dark, insidious, amd 
little ; nothing simple, nothing unmixed ; 
all, affected plainness, and actual dissimu- 
lation ; a heterogeneous mass of contradic- 
tory qualities; with nothing great but 
his crimes, and even those contrasted by 
the littleness of his motives, which at 
once denoted both his baseness and mean- 
ness, and marked him for a traitor and a 
trickster. Nay, in his style and writing 
there was the same mixture of vicious 
contrarieties; the most grovelling ideas 
were conveyed in the most inflated Jan 
guage, giving mock consequence to low 
cavils, and uttering quibbles in heroics; 
so that his compositions disgusted the 
inind’s taste, as much as his actions ex- 
cited the soul’s abhorrence. Indeed, this 
mixturé of character seemed, by some un- 
accountable but inherent quality, to be 
appropriated, though in inferior degrees, 
to everything that concerned his employ- 
ers. He remembered to have heard. an 
honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) remark that there was somethii 
in the first frame and constitution of the 
Company which extended the sordid prin- 
ciples of their origin over all their succes~ 
sive operations; connecting with their 
civil policy, and even with their boldest 
achievements, the meanness of a pedlar 
andghe profligacy of pirates; alike in the 
political and the military line could*be 
observed auctioncering ambassadors and 
trading generals ; and thus we saw a revo- 
lution brought about by affidavits; an 
army employed. in ing an arrest ; 
a town besieged®on a note of dgnd; a 
prince dethroned for the balance ofan ac- 
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count. Thus it was they exhibited a go- 
verament which united the mock majesty 
of a bloody sceptre and the little trafic of 
@ merchant's counting-house, wielding a 
truncheon with one hand, and picking a 
thet with the other.” Against Sir Elijah 
Impey Sheridan ran on still more riot- 
ously. He called him “the Oriental 
Grong _ described —_ a “de- 
ading the dignity of his high office, lay- 
e ane the character of a judge, and 
soiling the ermine by condescending to 
execute the function’ of a pettifogging 
attorney ; running up and down the coun- 
try ferreting out affidavits, and carrying 
them upon his shoulders in a bundle, like a 
yedlar with his pack.” Nor was Middle- 
ton, the resident at Lucknow, more gently 
treated by the orator. He was. made to 
in fifty antitheses, some horrible 
and some ludicrous. “In the prosecu- 
tion of the Begums,” said Sheridan, “an 
army was sent to execute an arrest, a 
siege was undertaken for a note of hand, 
and a rebellion was proved by affidavit. 
There was a trading general, an auc- 
tioneer ambassador, and a chief-judge no- 
tary!” When the House had done cla 
ping and applauding, one of the frien: 
of Mr. Hastings—Sir William Dolben— 
attempted to speak, but, finding he could 
hardly obtain the least attention, he sat 
down again. Sir William or some other 
friend observed that the House was ex- 
hausted by the long excitement of the 
wonderful’ speech; and that it would be 
proper to adjourn before coming to any 
opinion, or hearing any other oration, 
which must appear flat and dull in the 
comparison, ‘is was also the opinion 
of Pitt; but Fox, who wanted a division 
while the feelings of the House were still 
responding to the magic of the enchanter, 
reminded gentlemen that it was only mid- 
night. “It is obvious,” said he, “that 
the speech just delivered has made no 
ordinary impression ; and I see no reason 
why we may not come to the quegtion. 
Ifany friend of Mr. Hastings should wish 
to attempt effacing the impression, this 
appears to be the proper time for doing 
it.” Major Scott, with consummate im- 
prudence, after declaring that he could 
convigt.Sheridan of mfay gross misrepre- 
sentations of facts, professed his willing- 





ness to proceed if such should be the plea- 
sure of the House. But Pitt interposed ; 
—“A more able speech,” said he, “ has 
perhaps never been pronounced. But I 
can by no means agree that, because one 
dazzling display of oratory has been ex- 
hibited, other gentlemen ought to be pre- 
eluded from giving their opinions. For 
these reasons, I, for one, wish for an im- 
mediate adjonrnment.” And accordingly, 
at pot me o’clock in the morning, the 
Howse urned, On the morrow the 
debate was resumed by Francis, who, 
though not a fluent speaker, was very 
éapable of giving strovg Junius touches 
in a ease into which he had thrown all 
the earnestness and bitterness of his na- 
ture. Major Scott responded with his 
usual length, and with more than his 


usual ability. He contrasted the calami- 
ties and disgraccs sustained nearly every- 
where else 


ring the war with Hartnees 
acquisitions of territory in the East. He 
asked the members of the present opposi- 
tion why, if they consid the treatment 
of the Begums so criminal, they had not 
recalled the governor-general in 1783, 
when they were themselves in office. He 
affirmed that the affidavits taken by Sir 
Elijah Impey, and other good testimony, 
fully proved ‘that the Princesses of Oude 
had taken pet in the insurrection of Be- 
nares, and had actually raised troops with 
intent to support Cheyte Sing. ie de- 
pictured the critical situation of our affairs 
in the East between the month of October, 
1780, and the beginning of the year 1783 
—Hyder Ali and the French-at the gates 
of Madras, the French fleet cruising on 
the’ Coromandel coast, Sir Eyre Coote 
looking solely to the governor-general for 
the means of paying his army, on which 
depended the fate of India, the Bengal 
treasury empty, the very money for the 
Cowapany’s annual investments in native © 
produce and manufactures al appropriated 
to the war, and all spent, loans raised 
among the seits, or native bankers, until 
they could lend no more, money borrowed. 
in every direction, and yet the troops, both 
European and native, left with their pay 
many months in arrear. “One fact,” ? 
concluded, Scott, “no man can doubt; 
namely, that” the sux procured from the 
Princesses of Oude could not have been 
a 
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raised from any other source. And with- | of restitution, and had quietly winked at 


ont that supply, we might now have been 
debating here, how Mr, Hastings should 
be impeached—not for saving, but for 
losing India.” This speech, and particu- 
Jarly the last argument in it, were calcu- 
lated to make a deep impression ; but on 
one side of the House the opposition were 
pledged to suppor® Burke’s view of the 
case, and on the other tae ministerialists 
awaited the nod of the minister. - Fine 
arguments and splendid orator} produced 
their effects, and were no doubt of use, 
out of doors, but within the walls of that 
House they rarely carried a dozen votes 
one way or the other, unless they were 
Accampanied by other influences. The 
great fugleman did not leave his majority 
Jong in doubt: Pitt rose to speak—ail 
eyes were fixed upon him—but seldom 
did he make so equivocating and mean an 
appearance, After a few commonplaces 
and the assertion that he had compared 
the charge minutely with the evidence, he 
said he was now ready to concar with 
the motion, that he thought himself bound 
to vote with the honourable gentleman 
who had brought in the charge! But he 
begged to draw a distinction: the resump- 
tion of the Begums’ jaghires was in his 
inior 2 measure which might in certain 
situations have been justifiable, though 
certainly it was a measure that came 
awkwardly from the Company, who had 
inteed the treaty securing the Bhow 
Begum in her estates: but the seigure of 
the Begums’ treasure, being unsupported 
by law, and not called for by any state 
necessity (there was as. much law in the 
‘one case as in the other, and state necessity 
was with Hastings equally the motive in 
both), he thought it impossible not to con- 
demn it: in his opinion the crime 
was greatly aggravated by making the 
nabob the instrument of it, by setting the 
son to rob the mother. Pitt further said 
that the offence was wated by Hast- 
ings’s conduct in stiffling the orders of 
the court of directors, which expressly 
commanded a revision of the proceedings 
against those princesses. But the minis- 
ter did not take into account that revision 
without restitution would ba a mockery 
—4did not intimate that tite directors had 
been altogether mute on the trying matter 
. 


the disobeying of their order in the matter 
of investigation—did not hint that, long 
before the ar from Leadenhall-street 
reached India, the money was gone, and 
could not be restored (the Jaghires, as we 
have seen, were restored)—did not speak 
out manfully and inform the House that 
the treasures of Fyzabad had been em- 
ployed and spent in supporting the war 
against the French and the M 
and that, though guilt had been contracted 
in getting at the money, India had been 
saved, Sheridan and Fox joined in ap- 
plauding the minister’s delicate sense of 
justice; and when Hastings’s friends at- 
tempted to renew the argument, they were 
coughed down, or interrupted by cries 
* Question 1” “Question!” It was ob- 
served, however, that several members of 
administration looked blank and disap- 
pointed ; neither Pitt’s relative, W. Gren- 
ville, nor Lord Mulgrave, neither the at- 
torney-general nor the master of the rolls, 
uttered a syllable: the solicitor-general 
spoke, but it was only to declare that he 
never could agree to an impeachment, and 
that therefore he should not vote on the 
pending question. Upon a division, 
heridan’s proposition was carried by 175 
against 68, 

On the 19th of February Burke called 
the attention of the House to the present 
state of the prosecution, which, he said, 
was attended with many awkward circum~ 
stances, arising out of their having origi- 
nally de from the usual course of 
Proweding: in matters of that nature. 
Perhaps the deliberate caution with which 
they had proceeded might be attended 
with some advantages; but he thought 
now, that, having solemnly determined 
upon two charges of atrocious delin- 
quency, there was quite ground enough 
for drawing up the impeachment, and. 
that the sooner they resorted to a vote of 
impeachment the better. Upon such vote 
proper steps might be taken for prevent- 
ing’ the party impeached from quitting 
the kingdom, removing his property, 
alienating any sums of money, or taking 
any other steps to evade the ends of jus- 
tice. There was, he said, a little cireum- 
stance that rengered such a step very 
necessary: another gentleman fftm India. 
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deeply implicated in Mr. Hastings’s trans- 
actions, and against whom proceedin, 
of a serious nature would spon be insti- 
tuted, had, within a short time, sold out 
of the public funds property to the amount 
of 50,0002. The person here referred to 
was Sir Elijah Impey. But Major Scott, 
thinking that Burke had been speaking 
of property belonging to Mr. Hastings, got 
up to assure the House that he had nocon- 
cern in it, and to declare that he believed 
that Mr. Hastings’s whole fortune did not 
at that moment mugh exceed 50,0001, 
Pitt would not enter into Burke’s hurry, 
and so it was resolved that the proceed- 
ings should continue to move on accord- 
igg to the rule of “deliberate caution.” 
On the following day, the House being in 
committee on the charges, Dundas said 
that, as intimation had been given that a 
charge of a serious nature would be 
brought forward against Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, he would suggest to those concerned 
in the prosecution that it would be incon- 
sistent with the justice, the candour, and 
the benevolence of that House, to call and 
examine a gentleman as @ witness at their 
bar, and then to make his evidence the 
und of Fature crimination against him. 
ir Gilbert Elliot, who had taken the 
case of Sir Elijah into his own hands, re- 
plied that, though he had determined to 
move for an impeachment against Sir 
Elijah Impey, yet the House could not 
think of waiving the advantage of any in- 
formation it could possibly obtain. He 
said the subject of Impey’s present exa- 
mination would not exactly come within 
the limits of his intended charge, although 
that charge would go to affect nearly the 
whole of the conduct of Sir Elijah, who, 
hy his extra-official interference, had had 
a share in some of the most guilty of 
Hastings’s transactions. Burke, in still 
stronger language, insisted that the evi- 
dence of the chief justice ought to be 
taken, even though he was himself to be 
charged afterwards. He said that the 
prosecution could not think to Jose* the 
advan' of the testimony of that person 
who been “ the principal confidant 
of the principal culprit” Pitt agreed 
that the testimony of Sir Elijah was very 
important; but he thoyght that deli 














should have such notice of the charge in- 
tended against him as might tend to put 
him on his guard. Burke hereupon 
moved—“That Sir Elijah Impey be 
called in, and that the chairman be in- 
structed to inform him that it is pos- 
sible that a criminal inquiry may be in- 
stituted against himself, on the ground 
of extra-official interfarence and his gene- 
ral conduct in India; and that the subject 
on which he is now to be examined 
may lead ‘to proceedings connected with 
such an inquiry.” This motion being 
carried, Sir Ehjah was called in. The 
chairman gave him the notice aecording 
to the vote; and then Sir Elijah said— 
“that, as he was conscious of no guilt, 
and as there was no part of his conduct 
which he could wish to secrete, this no- 
tice could make no difference in his wishes 
to give the committee the fullest _infor- 
mation.” The Chief Justice of Bengal 
then underwent a long examination touch- 
ing some affairs with the Nabob of Fur- 
rackabad. 


On the 2nd day of March the fourth 
chi u fastings was opened by 
Mr. T. Pelham. It comprised what was 
termed the corrupt and oppressive con- 
duct of the governor-general towards the 
Nabob of Furruckabad.. Major Scott re- 
plied to Pelham, and the debate was very 
dry. Dundas rose and diverted the at- 
tention of the House to the breach of the 
treaty of Chunar. He spoke with a great 
show vee candour and moderation ; he said 
that the treaty, after ll, might have been 
only a bad way of doing @ good thing; he 
advised the gentleman who had brought 
forward the prenent charge to reflect whe- 
ther it would be worth while to prosecute 
it to the other House, as it appeared hot 
likely, even if substantiated, to add much 
either to the guilt or the punishment of 
the Jate governor-general, while it would 
certainly require a vast volume of evi- 
dence to prove it. Dundas, however, 
concluded with saying that, unless he 
should receive satisfaction on some points 
of the business, he must certainly give his 
vote for the question. On this day the 
cause of Hastings met with support from 
a new , aud so high an opinion 


‘was entertain€d of thg merits of this new 
Re ao oe, een -Pa Gee he re 
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menta, that it was fancied at the time that, 
if he had appeared at an earlier stage of 
the proceedings, he might have stopped 
them altogether; as it was, it served onl; 
to draw from Pitt declarations which le’ 
Hastings no other hope than that of an 
acquittal in Westminster Hall.* This 
new advocate was that veteran sailor 
Lord Hood, whoe had maintained the 
honour of the British flag in the last war. 
Though unaccustomed to speak in Par- 
liament, and though strongly @ttached to 
Pitt, he rose to remonstrate with minis- 
ters. He considered the whole matter 
like a man accustomed to war, and to the 
difficulties that often arise even in regular 
service—like one who knew that a state 
of war is a suspension of law. He im- 
plored the House to reflect on the conse- 
quences that must result to the state, if, 
with.too scrupulous accuracy, they called 
to a severe account the individuals who 
had filled important stations abroad in 
periods of hostility and perplexity. Cer- 
tain actions, which appeared to those at a 
distance, and uninformed of many of the 
circumstances, in a very criminal light, 
might, on a nearer investigation, prove 
perfectly justifiable on the grounds of ab- 
solute necessity. With honest simplici 
the admiral stated the difficulties in whic! 
he had often been placed himself, and the 
summary, irregular acte-~-or they might 
be called acts of oppression and unau- 
thorised violence—which he had himself 
been obliged to adopt, to subsist the Bri- 
tish fleet in the West Indies during the 
last war, when all our islands there were 
threatened by French, Spaniards, and 
Americans, “Those acts,” said he, 
“swere indispensable to the preservation 
of my ships and men; yet, if the go- 
vernment had not stood between me and 
Jegal prosecutions, 1 should in all proba- 
bility have been- condemned to linger out 
the remainder of my days in prison. The 
example now set by the House of Com- 
mons in prosecuting Mr. Hastings will 
for ever stand before our future com- 
manders, and create a great and dan- 
gerous clog to the public service. I am 
an old man: at my time of life I can en- 
tertain no expectation of being again em- 
a 


ployed on active forcign service; but I 
‘speak for those who are to come after me. 
My regard for my country makes me 
anxious to prevent a precedent by which 
all her services for the future would be 
greatly impeded ; this I am confident will 
be the effect of punishing -any harsh and 
severe, but aps neces , Stretches 
of power which the saviour of India may 
have been found to have committed.” 
Pitt, working himself up to a high pitch 
of morality, rose to reply to the old ad- 
miral, and to declare that he must ever 
prefer what was right to what might be 
expedient. He said that he should have 
been satisfied by giving a silent vote for 
the question before the House, but that, 
after what had fallen from the noble Id¥d, 
he felt himself called upon to answer the 
argument used, lest the weight of his 
lordship’s authority on such subjects might 
mislead the judgment of the committee, 
As he proceeded he somewhat qualified 
his rigid morality. If a servant of the 
public, civil or military, should ¢: his 
exertions beyond the line of strict right, 
and even of necessity, God forbid that he 
or any man sh deny him his due 
merit, or say that the abundance of his 
seal ought not to be allowed as an atone- 
ment for the it ity, of his actions 
and the error of his judgment! But he 
asked whether that part of the conduct 
of Mr. Hastings now before the House 
corresponded. to any such principle ?— 
Whether the crime that day. alleged 
against him was justified by his motive 
or by peceasity ?-—Whether any existing 
necessity could justify a crime of such a 
size and complexion? He represented, 
that, wherever a departure was made 
from justice and right, it was not suffi- 
cient to say that such a step was necess 
sary, for the party must prove the neces- 
sity, which in this instance, in his 
opinion, had not done. Upon a 
division Mr. Pelham’s motion was car- 
ried by 111 against 50. 

On ‘the 15th of March the Te. 
lating to abuses, for selfish’ purposes, in 
contracts and salaries, was opened by Sir 
James Erskine,* nephew to Lord Lough- 
borough. Sir James endeavoured to show 





* Ann, Regis. 


* The Inte Earl of Rossiy 
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that Hastings had made both corrupt and 
improvident bargains for providing bul- 
locks, elephants, &c.; that he had grossly 
favoured individuals that were devoted 
to his will and useful in his designs, at 
the expense of his employers, and that he 
had been guilty of abuses in the opium 
contracts. Major Scott said he could 
prove that Hastings had never profited 
by these contracts, though perhaps Fran- 
cis, and certainly his friends, had; and 
he instanced the case of one Mr. Tigh- 
man, who was a relation of Francis, and 
who had returned to Europe in the same 
ship with him a wealthy man, made rich 
by opium profits. Pitt said that the pre- 
sent charge might be divided into three 
distinct parts. As to the first, regarding 
contracts, &¢., he thought some of the 
matters alleged too insignificant to be 
disenssed in parliament or inserted in 
articles of impeachment; but be would 
except two contracts, one for bullocks in 
the year 1779, and the opium contract 
in 1781; in both of which there appeared 
to him circumstances of criminality and 
ground for suspecting corruption. As to 

e second article, which related to the 
extraordinary emoluments bestowed by 
the governor-general ov Sir Eyre Coote, 
in disobedience of the Corapany’s orders, 
and imposing the payment of those addi- 
tional emoluments on Cheyte Sing, he 
thought it highly criminal, and proper to 
be inserted in the articles of impeach- 
ment, As to the third part of the charge, 
or that relating to profuse expenditure 
in the civil department, he considered it 
too trivial, or not sufficiently supported 
by proof, to be admitted into a solemn 
criminal charge. Pitt next inflicted, in 
the way of caution and advice, some 
stinging reproofs on the managers of the 
prosecution, who seemed likely to absorb 
an immense deal of the time of the 
House. He thought that all who had 
any regard to the Gignity of parliament, 
or to the ends of substantial justice, must 
wish to forward the business as much “as 
possible, and bring it before the Peers in 
the best shape. He conceived that it was 
by no means the best way to clog it with 
useless, unnecessary, and unprovable 
matter. The best thing the House could 
do was testrip it of all such matter; and 


he wished the right honourable gentle 
man (Burke) who had taken so active a 
part in the business wonld, on some early 
day, ascertain and determine on such 
charges as he still intended to bring for- 
ward; as there were many charges al- 
ready before the House which, he was 
certain, could never be proved, or, if 
they could, were not ef sufficient crimi- 
nality to warrant the present mode of 
proceeding. In the end he moved to 
leave out @verything in this article of 
charge except what related to the bul- 
locks and Sir Eyre Coote. But Burke, 
unwilling to drop a single item, moved 
an amendment on the minister’s amend- 
ment, giving up one or two trivial points, 
but insisting on the insertion of others 
which Pitt would have rejected, and 
which certainly deserved rejection. Yet, 
upon these trifles, Burke found himself 
in the rare condition of being in the ma- 
jority against Pitt.* The tiresome mi- 
nutig had thinned the House, and when 
the original question, or the motion made 
by Erskine, that this charge contained 
matter for impeaching, &c., was put to the 
vote, there were not above eighty-six 
members to divide, of whom sixty voted 
for, and twenty-six against the motion. 
It is admitted, even by those who have 
most severely sifted the conduct of Hast- 
ings, that all the particulars which Pitt 
tried to eject were either frivolous in their 
nature or incapable of proof. The con- 
tract for bullocks for the service of se- 
veral armies in the field was scarcely 
entitled to more regard, and quite as un- 
susceptible of any proof that the business 
had not been managed in the best way 
that circumstances permitted. As to 
additional emoluments granted to Sir 
Eyre Coote, they had been granted in 
order to induce tim, in old age and in 
very bad health, to undertake the chief 
command of the army in India in a time 
of war. Hastings naturally looked to 
Coote as the officer who enjoyed the 
highest reputation in India, as a veteran 
commander who knew well the country 
in which he had gathered his laurels and 
served so mauvy years, as a commander 
singularly endeared to the native troopst, 

* A Majority offnine. © 

+ Among the native soldiers Coote’s name 
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as one whose name ‘snd prestige, expe- 
rience, abilities,.and bravery seerfed to 
promise the best result. Coote unfortu- 
nately was fond of money; and it was 
ouly by a splendid offering of rupees and 
pagodas that the governor-general could 
hope to tempt him to forego his ease, 
neglect the cares necessary to his health, 
and quit his homourable retirement in 
England to enter into a war which had 
been infamously mismanaged everywhere, 
and the toils and anxieties of which killed 
him before he could see an end to it, 
Several passages in Hastings’s private 
letters prove how anxious he was for the 
services of the general, and how anxious 
the general was for the rupees; while 
they also prove-—what no general officer 
in the House of Commons, or anywhere 
else, could have doubted — that there 
ought to be a difference between the pay 
of a general-in-chief residing at Calcutta 
and doing nothing but routine business, 
and a gencreal-in-chief in the field, with 
expenses, that are in India enormous, for 
staffs, attendants of all kinds, camp equi- 
pages, elephants, horses, camels, bullocks, 
scouts, messengers, secret services of all 
kinds, &e, &e. In a letter to Sulivan, 
Hastings says, “ I hope my conduct will 
receive your support. General Claver- 
ing, who never intended to take the 
field, might content himself with a gra- 


tuitous salary of 60,000 rupees per an- 
num, but you must be convinced that the 
commander-in-ehief could not ibly 
support the indispensable charge’ of his 


yank an mand with so scanty a sum ; 
and it is a dangerous maxim to connive at 
unauthorised perquisites, the inevitable 
consequence of too close an economy. . . 
. ‘These acts hzve all passed with op- 





was great, and his influence unrivalled ; nor ishe 
yet forgotien by them, Now and then a white- 
bearded old sepoy may still be found who loves 
to talk of Porto Novoand Pollilore. It is but a 
short time since one of those ged men came to 

resent @ memorial toan English officer who 
elds one of the highest employments in India; 
8 print of Coote hung in the room; the veteran 
recognised at once that face and figure which he 
had not seen for more than half a century, and, 
forgetting hia salam to the living, halted, drew 
himwelf up, lifted his hand, and with solemn re- 
verence paid his mis ry obejarite to the dead.” 
—Mr. Macaulay, in din. Rev. and Essays, Cri- 
tical, Historical, &e. 
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position from Messrs. Francis and Wheler, 
and will no doubt be represented in the 
worst colours in their private letters to 
England—by Francis at least.” The 
governor-general had not the power of 
appointing the commander-in-chief; that 
rested with the court of directors at 
home: but it seems very doubtful whe- 
ther Sir Eyre Coote would have gone out 
again to India, if Hastings had not al- 
Tured him with brilliant promises of emo 
lument, of the unreserved surrender of 
the whole militagy department, and oz 
other concessions. In an earlier letter 
written to Sulivan, before the general’s 
arrival, Hastings says, “ He. shall have 
all he wants, and more than he probably 
expects. I only fear the aptitude of Sis 
easy temper to yield to the incendiary 
impressions of Francis.”* Being then, 
as always, in furious opposition to the 
governor-general, Francis assumed that 
the additional emoluments conferred on 
Coote were given only to secure his vote 
and support in council,—for Sir Eyre 
returned to India a member of the su- 
preme conncil, as well as commander-in- 
chief. Though fond of money, Sir Eyre 
Coote biepcerenegrie iy) a man to sake 
any suel j and it appears from 
his conduct in council thet eo far from 
voting constantly with Hastings, he fre- 
quentiy cpposed him, though he would 
never join Francis, whom he hated and 
despised, in his systematic and constant 
opposition. Not long after his arrival at 
Calcutta, Coote took the field, and 
marched into Oude, the frontiers of 
which were threatened by a Mahratta 
army. The Nabob of Oude—or Nabob 
Vizier, as he is commonly called—was 
charged with all the extra allowances, 
expenses, &c. fixed by Hastings for the 
general. The court of directors, in a 
Jetter dated the 18th of October, ordered 
that the nabob should be relieved of 
these charges—as Coote “had _recrossed 
the Caramnassa, and returned into the 
C3mpany’s own territory—and that the 
extra allowances should be discontthued 
altogether; but long before this letter 
could reach India—indeed just five days 
after it was written in London—Cogte 





a 
* Letter in Gleig’s Life of HastMige. 
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had been induced to take his departure 
for Madras, in order to assume, in person, 
the management of the war in the Car- 
natic. This he was not bound to do 
either by: the Company or by the: king’s 
government; and the state of his health 
would have been a sufficient excuse if he 
even had been bound by orders. As the 
general’s expenses would be still further 
increased, Hastings, to keep him in good 
humour, had given or promised him still 
more money. When the letter of the 
court of directors argived, the veteran 
was contending on the Coromandel coast 
with Hyder and the French—and also 
with his maladies. Was it possible for 
the governor-general, under such circum- 
stances, to reduce the extra allowances 
which the money-loving general had en- 
joyed? Would it have been wise to make 
any such experiment on Coote’s temper ? 
It was unjust, perhaps, or contrary to 
treaties with him, to make the Nabob of 
Oude pay these extra charges, when the 
Gene was not serving in Oude, but in 

¢ Carnatic; but Hastings had no other 
source from which he could so easily 
draw the maney, and on the fate of the 
war in the Carnatic depended not merely 
the fate of the English in Bengal, but 
also the fate of their neighbour the Nabob 
of Oude himself. 

On the 22nd of March a warm alter- 
cation took place in committee between 
Pitt and Francis. A Mr. Mercer having 
been called before the committee for ex- 
amination on the subject of the opium 
contract, Francis, to whom the said 
Mercer had addressed a letter some time 
before full of the grossest abuse of Hast- 
ings, 80 managed the examination as to 
get the letter introduced and entered at 
full length on the minutes of the com- 
mittee, Pitt, holding the letter in his 
hand as it appeared on the printed mi- 
nutes, denounced what he described as the 
“ unworthy aftifice’ by which Francis 
had contrived to render the House of 
Commons his accomplices in recording a 
libel. Francis, in reply, distinctly de- 
vied that the letter had been written at 
his instigation, and stated that, with re- 
spect to Mercer, he was not acquainted 
with him personally, ner had he ever 
been in Mis company till he saw him at 








the bar of the @louse. He wanted to 
ascertain whether Mercer knew anything 
about the opium, and had desired a frien 
to call upon him, upon which Mercer had 
written him the letter, which when he 
had read he was sorry to find so much of 
the contents irrelevant, but he was obliged 
to produce the whole letter or none at all, 
else he would have be&n charged with the 
suppression of evidence. Sheridan re- 
buked Pitt for giving way to indecorous 
anger. Pitt def himself, and said 
that “ no degree of indignation could be 
too stropg, where the House itself had 
been made instrumental to an act of such 
palpable malice and injustice.” Opium 
was a dangerous thing for Francis to 
handle at all, as it was more than sus- 
pected that a good part of the large 
fortune he had brought with him from 
India had been derived from a very pro- 
fitable, very irregular, and (to him, as a 
member of the council) prohibited traffic 
in that drug; but Francis, in his eager 
ness for revenge, shrunk from no danger, 
‘as sensible to no scruple. When this 


altercation was over, Mr. Wyndham 


opened the sixth charge against Hastings 
for his conduct towards Fyzoola Khan, 
the Rohilla chief, who retained posses- 
sion of Rampore, in Rohileund. The 
eloquence and the nice metaphysics of 
Wyndham’s speech were much admired ; 
but he most decidedly misstated many of 
the facts and bearings of the case, per- 
sistingrin the error which represented 
the Rohillas as a most amiable quiet 
people. Major Scott exposed some of 
these rhetorical and metaphysical errors. 
He denied the existence of the pretended 
grievances and hardships of the last of 
the Rohillas; he quoted facts and cir- 
cumstances to prove that the treaty 
which allotted them a settlement in 
Rampere had been well observed; and 
he maintained that Fyzoola Khan was 
at that moment-one of the happiest and 
most independent native princes of Hin- 
dustan. Scott asked whether the Khan 
had ever complained? whether the Be- 
gums themselves had ever complained ? 
whether any complaint of any sort had 
been receiver, from any of the native 
princes? The Kajah of f3enares, who had 
been expelled for his rebellion, might 
r 
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complain, though it did not appear he 
had intrusted his cause to the prosecutors 
of Hastings in the House of Commons. 
But what had the people of Benares 
done? They had erected temples to Mr. 
Hastings! To this last flourish of the 
major, Burke wittily replied, that in 
India people dedicated temples to two 
very different ditinities, to the good 
principle and to the evil principle, or 
to the infernal power whose enmity and 
malignity they deprecated. - Here Burke 
ought to have stopped ; but he went on to 
spoil a jest, by mixing in it a sa" 

spate poet) “ perhaps,” he sddal, 
“the temples in question may be temples 
of gratitude to the presiding divinities of 
Hindustan, for having removed a monster 
under whose tyranny the unfortunate 
natives suffered so many evils.” Pitt 
took no part in this debate, leaving the 
ministerial signal to be given by Dundas, 
who, althon; yo he differed from Wynd- 
ham and Burke in some particulars, 
agreed with them that there was criminal 
matter, and that the cha: 
included in the articles of impeachment. 
This was enough to secure the majority ; 
and on a division Wyndham’s motion was 
carried by 96 against 37, The House 
having resumed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rose to propose that a day 
should be named for bringing up the 
report of the committee on the several 
charges which had been admitted. He 
was ready to give such a votegon the 
general question of impeachment as would 
correspond with the part he had already 
taken; but he must observe that, having 
only partially acquiesced in some of 
charges, be should endeavour to bring 
the matter before the House in such a 
way as would relieve him from the un- 
pleasant alternative of being obliged 
either to dissent in toto from propesitions 
to parts of which he wished to give his 
concurrence, or to vote for propositions 
which contained some circumstances to 
which he was adverse. But whether he 
should make a separate motion, or only 
move an amendment, he had not yet 
determined. Burke declared that he 
approved of the ministgr’s proposition, 
and hoped that®his arguments would 
convince the House and the Chancellor 
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of the mer of the necessity of 
admitting the whole of the several pro- 

jitions as had been originally 
drawn. He also hoped that the minister 
and he would be found voting together 
on this important subject. In conclusion 
it was agreed that the report should be 
brought up on Monday, the 2nd of April. 
It appeared to some of the friends of 
Hastings that the House was now going 
to at too rapid a pace. On the 
27th Mr. Hamilton (commonly named 
Single-speech Hamilton) called for some 
delay, and expressed his abhorrence of a 
proposition, thrown out some weeks be- 
fore by Burke, to secure Hastings’s per- 
son and as soon as the im- 
peachment should be voted.” “ At pres 
sent,” said he, “I speak in terms of 
restrained indignation. If I had given 
way to my feelings on the first mention 
of that Proiect, I could not have an- 
swered for my expressions.” He pro- 
tested against the proposed scheme of 
bringing up the report, and following up 
ing of the rt by impeach- 
ment, on one and the same evening. 
Hamilton’ was supported by Mr. Yorke 


(afterwards: Lord Hardwicke). Pitt 
strongly condemned any pt for de- 
lay. ‘ke said that the House ought 


to remember what kind of criminal they 
had to deal with. “Let those who 
accuse us of precipitation,” exclaimed 
Burke, “ remember how many years we 
have been occupied with inquiries into 
Mr. Hastings’s conduct. And has he not 
himself, in that extraordinary perform- 
ance read by him at our bar, and which he 


the | denominated his defence, demanded dis- 


patch ? The charges in which this House 
has already concurred are not simply high 
crimes and misdemeanors in the ordinary 
sense of the words;—they are acts at 
the bare mention of which our nature re- 
coils with horror!” On the 2nd of April 
Sheridan opened the seventh charge, 

ing to the corrupt receiving of bribes 
and nts. The orator, who ewbel- 
lished his subject with all kinds of tropes 
and figures, imputed the grossest corrup- 
tion and most ravenous greed for money 
to a man who had been singularly indif- 
ferent as to richgs for his own_use. “He 
is changeable,” said Sheridan, > in every- 
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thing except in corruption ;—there, and 
only there, he is systematic, methodical, 
immutable. His revenge is furious asa 
tempest or a tornado; but his corruption 
js a monsoon, 2 trade-wind blowing Tegu- 
larly from one quarter.” In indulging 
his wit and his irony Sheridan gave vent 
to some sallies which admitted the real 
facts of the case—that Hastings had not 
received the presents for himself, but for 
the account and benefit of his employers 
—that the forced offerings went directly 
into the Company’s #easury. In de- 
scribing the accommodating morality of 
the court of directors, and their corre- 
spondence with the governor-general, he 
said it might be condensed in words like 
these—“ Forasmach as you have ac- 
cepted presents, we highly disapprove of 
our conduct; but, inasmuch as you have 
applied them to the credit. side of our 
account, we exceedingly approve your 
conduct.” Tt-was not meant; it was in- 
advertency ; it proceeded from the natural 
impulse of the man to say all the witty 
things he could; but both in this speec 
and in his grander effort on the Begum 
charge, Sheridan uttered several things 
tending to exonerate Hastings and to in- 
culpate the court of directors, who were 
indeed answerable for much that had 
been done amiss, and who could plead no 
set-off in the way of great and wise mea- 
sures. Upon a division this seventh 
charge was carried by 165 against 54. 
The House then resumed, and the re- 
port of the committee was brought up by 
the chairman, Mr. St. John, The ques- 
tion being put, “that it be now read the 
first time,” Bia declared that his anxiety 
increased at every step they advanced in 
this serious business, and that he earnestly 
desired all future proceedings should be 
entered upon cautiously and with due 
formality—that members would now de- 
liver their votes singly and exclusively 
on the merits of the grand decisive ques- 
tion of impeachment, and free from apy 
objections that might be taken to the 
manner in which that question should be 
brought forward: He ‘therefore wished 
to know how Burke intended to proceed. 
For his own part he wished it to be un- 
derstood pat he only w@nt to a certain 
length—that he could not join in a gene- 


ral vote of impeachment, which might 
seem to countenance the whole of each 
several charge. He thought that the 
most advisable method would be to refer 
all the charges to a committee, who might 
select out of them the really criminal 
matter, and frame it into articles of im- 

it; and then, when these articles 
should be reported fS the House, the 
question of impeachment might be moved. 
Fox, on the,contrary, declared his opinion 
to be that the rej now presented should 
be taken into immediate consideration ; 
and that, if the House agreed to it, it 
should be immediately followed by the 
motion for impeaching the great criminal. 
This, he said, was agreeable to the an- 
cient constitutional mode of impeachment. 
In his speech Fox thundered against any 
attempts at using the argument of a set-off, 
and against any attempts at delay. Burke 
said, that though he thought the proposi- 
tion of Fox the more constitutional of the 
two, he conceived the difference to be 
trifling—too trifling to be allowed to 
break in upon that unanimity which tow 
seemed to distinguish the proceedings of 
the House. The report was therefore 
tured over to a committee without any 
further straggle. On the following day 
Major Scott rose and said that there had 
been much talk about setting off the 
merits of Mr. Hastings against his sup- 
posed selinguences he begged leave to 
inform the House that neither Mr. Hast- 
ings ner his friends had the most distant 
idea of taking refuge in anything of the 
sort. He held a paper in his hand written 
by Mr. Hastings himself, and he begged 
permission to read it to the House as a 
part of his own speech. Having obtained 
the necessary permission, he read the 
paper, in which Hastings briefly and 
powerfully sfited his own notions as to 
the pfocedure.* When this was over, 





* Hastings’s paper was to this effect :—“ Though 
it might be deemed presumption in me to declare 
any wish or expectation coucerning the mode in 
which the House of Commons may, in its wisdom 
or justice, determine to proceed in the prosecution 
of the inquiry into my conduct now depending 
before them; yet, as it has been reported that 
many gentleme@?, members of that honourable 
assembly, who hav€ not chogen to give their con- 
stant attendance on the committee holden on this 
Lusiness, have expressed their determination of 
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Burke moved the appointment of the com- 
mittee to select the criminal matter out of 
the charges and embody it in an impeach- 
ment; and he proposed, as proper mem- 
bers for this committee, the following 
persons :—Himself, Edmund Burke, Fox, 

sheridan, Sir James Erskine, T, Pelham, 
Wyndham, St. John, J. Anstruther, W. 
Adam, Michael Aagelo Taylor, Welbore 
Ellis, F. Montague, Sir Grey Cooper, 





opposing the general question of @mpeachment 
when it shall be brought before the collective 
hody of this House, I hope I may, without irre- 
gularity, or the imputation of disrespect, intimate 
my sense of such a determination, both as it may 
respect that question, and the claim which I con- 
ceive I possess to attendance on the question upon 
the report which, ia the due order of buajness, 
will precede it. I presume that in the present 
examination of my public conduct there are two 
leading, aod, as it uppeara to me, exclusive ob- 
jects, of equal and reciprocal obligution—namely, 
that justice may be done to the nation in the 
rodreas or punishment of wrongs which it may be 
eventually proved that it hax sustained by m: 
acts; and that justice may he done to an indl- 
vidual who may be eventually proved to have 
heen wronged by unfounded accusations, and 
who even thinks that he has aclaim to the ap- 
planes of his country for those very acts which 
ave been drawn into crimination against him. 
Tr it shall be resolved by the honourable House 
of Commons to agree to the report of the com- 
mittee, that isto say, if it shall be resolved that 
there is grouud for impeaching me for high crimes 
And imedemoanors, on the charges on which the 
committee have elready pessed that decision, I 
presume that the resolution for the impeachment 
ought to follow of course, as the only means 
which can satisfy the justice of the nation in the 
supposition of my guilt, or clear my character in 
the supposition of my innoceues. With regard 
to the first of these conelusious I have no claim ; 
but for the last I may, in common with the 
meunost of the subjects of this realm, assert my 
right to the benefit and protection of its laws; 
and I trnst that the hunoureble House of Com- 
mons, which has ever been considered as the 
guardian and protector of the laws, will not suffer 
Ty name to branded with the foulest and 
blackest imputations upon their recdtds, without 
allowing me at the same time-@le only legal 
means of effacing them, by transferring them for 
trial to the House of Peers in the form of ‘an im- 
peachment. ‘To thie opinion I humbly beg leave 
toadd my request, and it is the only request or 
application which I have hitherto permitted my- 
self to make to any of the individual members of 
the Houge on the process of this business, that, if 
it shall be resolved on the t that there is 
ground to charge me with high crimes aud mis- 
demeanors, they will afford me the benefit of 
their votes, though united with those of my pro- 
secutors, that I may ge brought 8 legal trial for 


the same, 
“WARREN Hastinos.” 
a 











Philip Francis, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Dud- 
ley Long, Lord Maitland, Colonel North, 
General Burgoyne, and Mr.Grey. When 
the name of Francis was read in this list, 
there was a loud murmur of disapproba- 
tion, not unmixed with strong symptoms 
of disgust and indignation. There was 
no one in the House that could possibly 
be ignorant of the implacable hostility 
which Francis nourished against his late 
official superior ; and there were few but 
knew that the great aim and object of 
Francis had been for years, whether con- 
tending in India or debating in the House 
of Commons, to secure to himself the 
envied post of governor-general! It was 
not now mentioned in the House that his 
ambition and avarice were seeking thir 
ification as well as his revenge; but 

it was objected strongly, and with proper 
English feeling, that, as in India he had 
been personally at variance with Hastings, 
he ought not to form part of the present 
committee. Yet, on a division being 
called for, the nomination of Francis was 
carried by 96 against 44. On the 19th 
of April, Francis, in opening the eighth 
plating to the management of 
entieg of Bengal, took occasion to 
y“Ris character from what he 

termed certain malicious insinuations, 
and to which he attributed the attempt to 
reject his name from the committee. He 
maintained that his animosities were all 
of a public and not of a private nature; 
that even his duel had been fought upon 
a public cause of quarrel; and that when, 
shot through the body and fancying he 
must die, he gave his hand to Mr. Hast- 
ings, and declared he forgave him, he did 
not mean that he forgave him his public 
faults. This speech was poorly answered 
by Major Scott. Pitt rose, and, without 
noticing what Francis had said, spoke to 
the question before the Honse, stating 
that some of the matter contained in the 
present charge had found a place in ar- 
ticles already agreed to, and that other 
pats of the matter were either not cri- 
minal or not capable of proof. In? the 
course of this del Mr. Barwell, now 
member for St. Ives, who had been asso- 
ciated with Hastings zn the government 
of Bengal, and gwho iad invariably se- 
conded the governor, rose 1 observe, 
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that, as an honourable gentleman had 
frequently introduced his name in that 
House, he could not avoid expressing an 
earnest desire that, if there was any 
charge against him, it might be brought 
forward, he being quite ready to meet it 
iu that House or elsewhere. Burke, who 
was the person alluded to, replied, with a 
levity and sarcasm that ill suited so serious 
a subject, that he did not intend to bring 
forward 0. charge against the honourable 
member, as his hands were sufficiently 
full already; but, ifehe was really so 
anxious to be accused, he wauld, when at 
leisure, apply himself to the subject, being 
far from thinking the whole of the gentle- 
’s conduct in India unexceptionable. 
pon a division the charge, as presented 
by Francis, was admitted by 71 against 55. 
On the 25th of April Burke brought up 
from the committee the articles of im- 
hment, which were forthwith read 

for the firet time and ordered to be 
printed, and to be taken into consideration 
on the 9th of May. On the appointed 
9th of May, upon the motion being made 
that the articles of impeachment should 
be read a second time, Admiral Lord 
Hood again rose to declare his strong’ 
feelings on the subject. He went over 
the same arguments he had used before; 
and he concluded by imploring the House 
to recollect that, whatever errors or faults 
the late governor-general had committed, 
he had indisputably saved the most va- 
Tuable possessions of the empire. His 
lordship was followed by a very different 
man. This was none other than the ex- 
patriot and present chamberlain of the 
city of London, John Wilkes, who had 
almost entirely changed his politics, and 
who, together with his daughter, had con- 
tracted a very warm friendship and close 
intimacy with Mr. and Mrs. Hastings. 
During the two or three preceding ses- 
sions Wilkes had sat almost silent in the 
House; and it was thought that he was 
no longer capable of any ardent exertiqns. 
He now, however, made one of the most 
effective speeches that had been delivered 
on this subject. He insisted that many 
of the acts charged against Hastings were 
unsupported by any admissible evidence, 
that many, were justifiale by state ne- 
cessity, fhat others had been actually 


justified by the approbation of his masters 
and of the public, that others were de- 
fensible from the wide difference of man- 
ners and government in India from our 
own, and that others were not only justi- 
fiable, but highly meritorious. He found 
a proof of the innocence of Hastings, and 
of the wild exaggerations of his accusers, 
in the total silence of fhe natives of India 
upon the subject of the dreadful oppres- 
sions said to have been practised amongst 
them. He attributed the greatest part of 
what appeared criminal in the conduct of 
Mr. Hastings to the craving and avaricious 
policy of his employers, whose demands 
had in some instances driven Mr. Hast~ 
ings to the use of means not strictly justi- 
fiable. The charges, supposing the facts 
to be true, amounted, he said, to this— 
that Mr, Hastings, by oppression, injus- 
tice, and corruption, had obtained for the 
Company nine millions and a half ster- 
ling! For himself, he thought that the 
principal acts, now converted into crimes, 
thoug the benefit of them was felt and 
lly enjoyed, were wise, politic, and 
just. But, were he of a contrary opinion, 
he could not, as an honest man, lay his 
hand upon his heart and vote for the im- 
ent of Mr. Hastings while he 
ty and infamously benefited by his 
misdeeds. And how gentlemen who con- 
demned these acts could suffer a day to 
pass without moving retribution to the 
sufferers, was to him incomprehensible. 
“J amacovered with astonishment,” said 
he, “that a faction in this assembly should 
have been able to carry on the froceeding 
to the present point. I trust, for the 
honour of the pation, it will be termi- 
nated and finally extinguished by a very 
considerable majority before we adjourn 
this night.” And he coneluded by moving 
an amendmént that the report should be 
read # second time that day threg months. 
Wilkes was followed and supported by 
Nathaniel Smith, chief secretary to the 
court of directors, and by Alderman 
Townshend, who was no mean orator or 
debater. Islay Campbell, lord-advocate, 
took the same side, and reviewed the 
whole subject both as a lawyer and a 
statesman. Hg declared that, consider- 
ing the House’ as sittrg in the capacity 
of a grand jury, and consequently that 
° 
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they onght to be thoroughly persuaded of | similar words in his mouth.” 


the truth of the indictment, so far as the 
evidence went, and ought not to rest satis- 
fied merely with remote probabilities, he 
could not conscientiously vote for the im- 
peachment. He considered the necessities 
of the Company and the dangerous crisis 
of their affairs as grounds of justification 
for the strong measvwes pursued by Hast- 
ings in order to extricate them. He fur- 
ther observed that the late governor ‘had 
been unjustly blamed for vario&s acts of 
administration in which he had only con- 
curred with others, or in which the mem= 
bers of the supreme council, untouched 
by this prosecution, had concurred and 
co-operated with him. He insisted that 
the order of dates and the state of the 
council ought to have been more dis- 
tinctly attended to in the charges. Mr. 
Hastings, he said, had enjoyed the casting 
voice only for a very short time, and even 
then Mr. Barwell was equally responsible 
with him. “Afterwards Mr. Wheler, Mr. 
Macpherson, Sir Eyre Coote, and Mr, 
Stables came one after another into the 
council, At one period there was a 
coalition between Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Francis. How did the prosecutors ac- 
count for this? Was Mr. Hastings alone 
to be made accountable during that cu- 
rious period? He doubted, as a lawyer, 
whether, upon the supposition of guilt in 
any specific article, a set-off, or a ba- 
lancing of accounts, could properly be 
admitted. But, at the same time, hecon- 
tended that it was not altogether a new 
mode of defence. The proceedings in 
Lord Clive’s case left no doubt that his 
lordship owed his safety to it, And there 
was a more ancient and illustrious ex- 
ample in the case of Epaminondas, the 
Theban general, who, being tried for his 
life for having kept the command of the 
army four months after he should, by 
Jaw, have laid it down, confessed his 
crime, but enumerated the glorious ac- 
tions he had performed with that army, 
and welcomed death if the sole merit of 
those deeds were ascribed to him. “This 
speech,” said Campbell, “ procured the ac- 
quittal of Epaminondas—and whoever 
reads the history of India during the’ late 
war, will be disposed to tink that Mr. 
Hastings may die when he pleases with 
VoL. I. " * 





Silat The lord- 
ite repeated the strong opinion of 
Wilkes as to the complicit of the East 
India Company. He said that, the Com- 
pany having actually reaped the benefit 
of Hastings’s acts, and so far approved of 
them as never to have signified any in- 
tention of restitution, he could not con- 
ceive with what propriety Hastings could 
be impeached singly for those acts. And, 
in solemn truth, if there was to be an im- 
peachment at all, it ought to have in- 
cluded all those whe had been members 
of the court of directors between the 
years 1771 and 1785. The whole list of 
delinquents would thus have included the 
names of many who were living and fio 
rishing in health and reputation, and the 
names of some who were dead—men that 
had passed through life with the cha- 
racter of being eminent and virtuous 
citizens, excellent friends and neighbours, 
“highly respectable,”—who had had fu- 
neral sermons preached in their parish 
churches at their decease, and all the 
social and Christian virtues engraved 
upon their tombstones. Lord Mulgrave 
said that, as he had not been able to see 
arly proof except on the charge relating 
to the agcepting of the presents, he must 
vote against the impeachment. Mr. Bur- 
gess produced an address just *received 
‘om the British officers commanding the 
army in India—an army that now 
amounted to 70,000 men—in which they 
all bore testimony to the excellent cha- 
racter, high abilities, and important ser- 
vices of the late governor-general. At 
alate hour Pitt rose to deliver his au- 
thoritative opinion. He began by re- 
marking that Lord Hood, Wilkes, Islay 
Campbell, and Townshend had been 
again pleading a set-off. This was a 
ground which he expected and hoy 
would have been abandoned, after what 
had already passed upon that subject, 
from Mr. Hastings himself, who bad dis- 
claimed any such plea, and from many 
of the gentlemen who had deliveted thgir 
opinions in the debates on the several 
charges. For his own part, such was his 
opinion of many parts of the charges, and 
of their importance and criminality, that 
he could not conagive, if they ‘were well 
founded, how ‘the highest and the greatest” 
T 
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merits which had ever been alleged in 
favour of Mr. Hastings could be set in 
opposition to them as a plea even against 
conviction and punishment—much less 
against inquiry and trial, which were 
now the only objects in question. He 
thought that the House had gone too far 
to recede ;—he felt himself at a loss to 
conceive how it could be reconciled to 
the honour, the coysistency, or the justice 
of the House, to stop short of sending up 
the sapenehment to the Lords. He at- 
tempted to defend the court of directors, 
aud to separate their afts and instructions 
from the acts of: the governor-general. 
He thought that, in one part of the Be- 
nares charge, there was criminality; and 
thet in the case of the Begums there was 
a great deal more—and indeed he looked 
upon that charge asthe most serious in 
the whole accusation. He could conceive 
a state, compelled by a sudden invasion 
and an suprovided. army, laying violent 
hands on the property of its subjects: but 
then, in so doing, it onght to do it openly; 
it ought to avow the necessity, it ought to 
avow the seizure, and it ought unques- 
tionably to make ‘provision for a proper 
compensation as soon as that should 

come practicable. Mr, Hastings certainly 
had no right to impose a fine of arly sort 
on the Princesses of Oude; for there was 
not sufficient proof of their disaffection or 
rebellion. And the fine imposed on 
Cheyte Sing, in a certain degree, though 
not to the same extent, was very blainc- 
able. After reviewing some of the other 
charges which had been admitted, he 
went on to say that, because others were 
guilty, Hastings ought not to escape pu- 
uishment; for the having accomplices in 
his crimes was no exculpation, and it 
would be highly derogatory to the dignity 
of that House to say, “No, we will not 
bring the delinquent to justice, because 
there are many delinquents besides him- 
self.® Nor would this be a reason for 
impeaching the rest. It was by no means 
advisable to multiply examples: the p-o- 
per ‘way was to select such persons as, 
from their exalted an ostensible si 
tions, were the more likely to serve as an 
effectual example. Upon the whole he 
concluded with declaring that the House 
could novotherwise collsult their own 








honour, the duty they owed their country, 
and the ends of public justice, than by 
sending up the impeachment to the House 
of Lords.”* He said not a word about 
restitution of the money to the Begums, 
or to any other party from whom money 
had been wrung; well knowing that suck 
a proposition would meet with no favour. 
Mr. Martin, member, for Tewkesbury, 
after avowing himself favourable to the 
impeachment of Hastings, said, that if 
any member would move for a restitution 
of the money, he would second him. But 
not a man rose. Major Scott said that, if 
he thought as the member for Tewkes- 
bury did, he would not wait for any man 
to make such a motion, but would make 
it himself. “ For,” said the major, “the 
British House of Commons will become 
infamous to all posterity, the scoff and 
scorn of Europe, if, after impeaching Mr. 
Hastings for his pretended misdeeds, they 
basels Profit by his crimes. He is ac- 

of accumulating for the East India 
Company, by acts of oppression and in- 
justice, nine millions and a half: sterling. 
For every shilling of this ill-acquired 
sum credit has been taken by the minister 
(Dundas) who opened the Indian budget 
only two days ago! And, if the present 
charges are well founded, why do we not 
replace Cheyte Sing, who is now a fogi- 
tive, and y him the lacs of pagec as 
which have been taken from him? Why 
do we not restore to the Nabob of Oude 
150 lacs, due indeed by him to us, but of 
which We never could have obtained pay- 
ment except by seizing on the treasures 
of the Begums? I think these acts wise, 
politic, and justifiable; but if 1 thought 
otherwise, I should consider myself as 
infamous as the corregidor in Gil Blas, 
who punished the robber for stealing a 
bag of doubloons, and, instead of restoring 
the money to its owner, applied it to his 
own use.” Wilkes’s amendment was ne- 
gatived, and the second re@fling of the 
report was carried by 175 against 89. 
The first article of impeachment was then 
read, and agreed to without a division. 
The rest were deferred till the next day. 





= Speeches f the Right Ion. W, Pitt in the 
Tlonse of Commous, edited<rather badly) by W. 
S. Hathaway. 
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When the House re-assembled (on the 
10th) all the rest of the articles were 
agreed to with some trifling amendments; 
and then Burke rose and moved “That 
Warren Hastings, Esq., be impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors upon the 
said articles.” No one seemed disposed 
to make any further attempt to stem the 
torrent... At length, however, Mr. Sum- 
ner-—usually a silent member—who had 
been in India in the Company’s service, 
expressed his astonishment thet a person 

_ of such high character, acknowledged 
ability, and rare indifferenee to money 
should be made the object of a proseca- 
tion carried on in that House with un- 
common virulence—he was near saying 
with unexampled malice. He wage re- 
garded by the world: at large ‘as: a great 
and wise politician, and as a statesman 
eminent for his activity and exertion. 
Such, he said, was the opinion entertained 
of the late governor-general in France ic 
indeed there was no place in any quarter 
of the globe that did not speak of him 
with raptures of admiration, sxoept only 
the House of Commons, where he bad 
been debased by joking phrases, run down 
by ribaldry, and loaded with invective fit 
only to be applied to the most atrocious 
criminal after conviction. Burke’s mo- 
tion was carried without any further de- 
bate, and without a division. Mr. F. 
Montague, one of the committee of ma- 
nagers, next moved—“ That Mr. Burke, 
in the name of the House of Commons, 
and of all the Commons of Great Btitain, 
do 4 to the bar of the House of Lords, 
and impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., late 
Governor-General of Bengal, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and do ac- 
quaint the Lords that the Commons will, 
with all convenient speed, exhibit articles 
agaiust him, and make good the same.” 
‘This too was agreed to without a division. 
And forthwith Burke, attended b? the 
majority of te House, went up to the bar 
of the Lords and impenched Mr. Hastings 
with all proper form and solemnity. 

On the next day, the 11th of May, 
Burke reported to the Mouse what he had 
done at the bar of the Lords; and pro- 
posed that two solicitors (Messrs. Wallis 
and Troward) shogld be setlined to act 
as solicitors for tH impeachment on the 
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part of the Commons. It was expected 
that here he would rest for the present 
session ; but on the 21st, Burke remarked 
that it would be necessary, before the ses- 
sion ended, to take some steps for binding 
Mr. Hastings to be forthcoming when- 
ever called upon; and he moved there- 
fore, “That Warren Hastings, Esquire, be 
taken into the enstody of the sergeant-at- 
arms of this House.” Mr. John Nicholis, 
then a barrister on the western circuit 
(afterwards Dr. Nicholls, and a civilian 
of some note),* obgerved, that, upon re- 
ferring to the journals in search of pre- 
cedents, he found there were three dif- 
ferent modes of proceeding, The first 
was to take the party impeached into the 
custody of their own sergeant-at-arm’; 
the second was to desire the Lords to take 
him into custody ; the third was to desire 
the Lords to put him to answer, i.e. to 
hold him to bail. He thought that the 
last mode ought to be adopted, as it would 
be extremely cruel to brand Mr. Hastings 
in the face of his country by suggesting 
that the House had reason to s him 
of 4 design of attempting to elude justice 
by flight. Pitt that the most re- 
lar and orderly mode would be for that 
louse to take Mr. Hastings into custody 
by their se t, and to deliver him over 
to the Lords. Burke concurring, a mo- 
tion to this effect was immediately agreed 
to. Very shortly after, the House was 
informed that Hastings was in the house- 
keeper's room, in custody of the sergeant 
at-arms; and hereupon Burke was di- 
rected to acquaint the Lords with the 
same, and to intimate that the prisoner 
was ready to be delivered up to the gen- 
tleman-usher of the black rod: whenever 
their lordships should think proper. The 
message being delivered by Burke to the 
Lords, Lord Walsingham moved that 
Hastings should be forthwith taken into 
custody of the black rod. This being 
agreed to, Sir Francis Molyneux, geiftle- 
man-usher of the black rod, received. the 
ordsrs of the House, and re-appeared at 
their Lordships’ bar very soon aftei® to 





* Author of “Recollections and Reflections, 
Personal and Political, as counected with Public 
Adhirs during the rggn of George ITf,"—a work 
we have repeatedly hed. K . 
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announce that the prisoner was in his 
custody. Black-rod was then ordered to 
bring the prisoner to the bar, which being 
done, and the late governor-general being 
upon his knees (for such was the rule), 
the lord chancellor directed him to rise, 
and ordered the articles of impeachment 
to be read over. After the clerk had 
read the long preamble to the charges, 
Hastings, knowing what a length they 
ran to, expressed a wish that the articles 
might be read short. The Duke of Rich- 
mond said he could not, upon such a 
solemn occasion, conserft to this proposal ; 
and the lord chancellor agreeing with his 
grace, the articles were ordered to be read 
at full length. They ought to have or- 
dered in an additional supply of breath 
and strength for their clerk, who was not 
accustomed to such long readings. The 
reading began at half-past seven o’clock, 
and continued until ten, at which time 
the breathless clerk had got to the end of 
thesixth charge. Lord Townshend started 
up, and moved that the two remaining 
arges might be read short, in order to 
ease the House and the prisoner at the bar 
from the excessive weariness of such a 
Tong lecture. The Duke of Richmond. 
ed the motion. For some part of 

is time the late governor-general of 
India had been left standing at the bar; 
but, after some conversation, it was agreed 
to allow him the indulgence of a chair. 
As it was also agreed that the two re+ 
inaining charges must be perused, the 
clerk resumed the reading, which was 
not finished till eleven o’clock, The lord 
chancellor then demanded of the prisoner 
what he had to say in his defence. “My 
lords,” said Hastings, “I rely upon the 
justice of this House, and pray that I may 
be granted a copy of the charges, with a 
reasonable time to make my defence. 
Likewise that I may be allowed counsel, 
and that 1 may be admitted to bail.” He 
was then led ont of the House by black- 
rod. Lord Walsingham then moved that 
he should be admitted to bail, in the sun 


of 10,0002, himself, and two sureties in 
50001. each. The Duke of Norfolk de- 
clared that, considering the enormity of 
the charges, he could not agree to take 
such slender bail. His grace thought 
that the least sum which could be de- 
manded was 50,0002, and he moved to 
that effect. Lord Townshend seconded 
the noble duke’s motjon. Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow quoted the precedent of 
Sir John Bennet, who had been made to 
give bail ig the sum of 40,0002. upon an 
impeachment. His lordship thought ex- 
cessive bail both oppressive and illegal, 
and precedent the best thing to go by: he 
therefore moved that Hastings, like Sir 
John Bennet, should be admitted to bail, 
himself in 20,000/., and two sureties in 
10,0002, each; and this was agreed to. 
It being also agreed to grant the other 
request of the prisoner, black-rod was 
summoned, and ordered to bring him 
again to the bar. Hastings was fea in, 
and knelt while the lord chancellor ad- 
dressed him, and told him that the House 
allowed him one month, and until the 
second day of the next session of parlia- 
ment, to make his defence; that they had 
admitted him to bail in 40,0007. as a se~ 
curity for" his abiding the issue of pro- 
cess; that they had likewise allowed fim 
counsel, and called upon him to name 
them. Hastings named as his counsel 
Messrs. Plomer, Law, and Dallas. He 
then offered as his sureties Messrs. Sulivan 
and Sumner; and, their recognizance be- 
ing acéepted, Hastings was ordered to 
withdraw. As the session was, drawin; 
rapidly to a close, the Commons agreed 
to some supplementary articles of charge 
without any debite. They were pre- 
sented by Burke to the Lords on the 
28th of May, and, Haat being ordered 
to attend, they were read the same day, 
and copies of them ordered for his use. 
Sir Gflbert Elliot’s motion for the im- 
peachment of Sir Elijah Imgy was put 
off till the next session. On the 30th of 
May the king prorogued parliament. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A Few days beforé’the Christmas holidays 
—on the 12th of December, 1787-—Sir 
Gilbert Eliot znade pod his promise by 
presenting to the House six articles of 
charges of various high crimes and mis- 
demeanors against Sir Elijah Impey, late 
chief justice of Bengal, &, (It was only 
within the few previons weeks that the 
term late could be applied to the fungtions 
of this judge: Sir Elijah had not been 
deprived of his office in India—it had 
been said that he was even making pre- 
parations for his retarn to that country— 
ut on the 10th of November preceding 
Elliot's motion he had acquainted the 
soar of dlureetors that ie majesty a 
pleased to t his resignation. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, cue of the oat ap- 
proved orators in the House of Commons, 
made a long and impressive speech, in 
which’ he professed to describe Impey’s 
legal career from his first arrival ‘at 
Calcutta down to his recall on a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, pro- 
voked by his having accepted the second 
or Company’s judgeship (the Sudder De- 
wannee Adaulut) from Hastings—an ori- 
ginal complaint which occupied but a 
small part of the ‘present oration, the 
chief objécts now proposed being to couple 
Impey, with Hastings in the guilt of the 
execution of Nuncomar, and of the Be- 
nares and Oude transactions. Deriving 
all his details from that very questionable 
letter which was said to have been written 
by the sheriff of Calcutta (Mr. Macrabie, 
the brother-in-law of Francis), simme- 
dintely afty the execution of Nuncomar 
in 1775, bit which was never made pub- 
lic until now, and of which, as we have 
said, we can find no trace anywhere 
Previously to its publication in’ Dods- 
ley’s ‘ Aunual Register’ for the year 
1788, Sir Gilbert drew a very startling 
and affecting picture af he captivity, 
trial, demeanou® and execution of the 
Rajah Nungomar. A comparison be- 


tween the said letter, which bears in- 
ternal evidence of being written or re- 
touched very largely by Francis himself, 
and this part of the long studied oration 
of Sir Gilbert EMiot, will convince the 
reader that the speech was founded solely 
upon the letter; and it appears that, ex- 
cept in this House of Commons speech 
and in this questionable letter, thers is 
hardly any foundation for the pathetic 
narrative of Mr. Macaulay, the particu. 
lars of which are directly or indirect}: 

contradicted by various contemporary 
accounts of the trial and execution, while 
some of them are inconsistent with the 
History of India and the condition of 
the native populations. If what is very 
doubtful, as well as what is absolutely 
false, be deducted from this pathetic nar- 
Tative, very little that is either pathetic 
or picturesque will remain to adorn the 
tale, It is not true that Nuncomar was 
ignorant of the predicament in which he 
stood—it is not true that natives had 
never been executed for the crime of 
forgery—it is not true that the mode of 
executing by hanging was so peculiarly 
awful and horrible in the eyes of the 
Hindus, for hanging had been a not un- 
common mode of putting criminals to 
death among the Hindus themselves—it 
is not true that the life of a Brahmin was 
regarded as sacred by the Hindus, let 
his crime be what it might, for Brahmins 
had been repeatedly executed by sentence 
of native courts—it is not true that Nun- 
comar was the head of the Hindu race 
and religion, or that his death excited 
among the Hindus the same feeling that 
aglevout Catholic in the dark ages would 
have felt at seeing a prelate of the highest 
dignity sent to the gallows by a secular 
tribunal. If any such feeling had existed, 
the Hindus of Calcutta, who were very 
numerous, and in many instances exceed- 
ingly well infewmed that theynajority of 
the council — Francis, Clavering, ahd 
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Monson—were nt the moment more 
powerful then Hastings, would have 
signed a petition, as they had done in the 
ease of Raddachund Mettre, who was, 
like Nuncomar, both an Hindu and a 
Brahmin. Nuncomar may have been of 
the highest caste, and a Brahmin of Brah- 
mins; but men with these hereditary ad- 
vantages or qualities neither were nor 
are secured against misfortune, poverty, 
obscurity, contempt; and then, as now, 
many Hindus of the highest caste occu- 
pied the lowest posts ir. society, filled the 
most menial offices, and lived and died in 
obscurity. When Nuncomar had pos- 
sessed wealth and political power he was 
i Righty considered, but the consideration 
“of his countrymen ended with his wealth 
and power. When one of the best in- 
formed and most respectable wituesses* 
upon Hastings’s trial was asked whether 
the Rajah Nuncomar was not a very 
considerable person among the Hindus, 
he’ replied that he had been so at one 
tie! nt that he had ceased to be s6 long 
his arrest. It is doubtful whether 
Nuncomar displayed in prison or on the 
scaffold the composure and resignation} 
which have been ascribed to him; it is 
doubtful whether there were any of those 
“ howlings and lamentations of the poor 
wretched people, taking their last leave of 
him,” which rend the heart in Sir Gilbert 
Eltiot’s speech and in the letter attributed 
to Sheriff Macrabie; and it is very doubt- 
ful indeed whether, at the moment the 
drop fell, the Hindus set up a universal 
yell, and, with piercing cries of horror and 
dismay, betook themselves to flight, run- 
ning, many of them, as far as the Ganges, 
and plunging into that holy stream, as if 
to wash away the pollution they had con- 
tracted in viewing such a spectacle. Once 
we were deceived by this narrative, by 
this letter, and by this speech; but we 
had not then ascertained the very doubt- 
fal character of the letter apon which 
everything rests, nor had we weighed 
testiraony on the other side. : 
Sir Gilbert Elliot laid down the 
axiom that the proper way of reform- 
ing Indian abuse was to punish some 
great Indian delinquent. He proceeded 
a € : 
. Majer Reanell, the geographer, &c. 








to demonstrate that there was no greatcr 
delinquent — Hastings always exceptet 
~-than the late chief’ justice. He stated 
the nature, the occasion, and the pur- 
poses of the commrission under which 
Sir Elijah Impey had been sent out to 
India: he contended that in the two 
great objects committed to his’ charge— 
the protection of the Company from the 
frauds of their servants, and the protec- 
tion of the natives from the oppression of 
Europeans—Sir Elijah had, by corruptly 
changing sides, added his new powers to 
the very force they were intended to con- 
trol, and taken an active part in the 
oppressions which it was his duty to have 
prevented. Sir Gilbert energetically 
called upon the gentlemen of the law, to 
which body he himself had once belonged, 
to throw off from the nation and from 
their profession the guilt of an individual 
lawyer, by bringing him to punishment 
fer crimes which had been committed in 
the name of law. The articles of charge 
which he moved to be read related— 
1. To the trial and execution of Nua- 
comar; 2. To the conduct of Sir Elijah 
in a cause called the Patna cause; 8. To 
extension of jurisdiction, iNegally and 
oppressively, beyond the intention of the 
act and charter; 4. To the Cossijurah 
cause, in which the extension of juris- 
diction had been carried ont with peca- 
liar violence; 5. To the acceptance of 
the office of judge of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut, which was affirmed to be con- 
trary to law, and not only repugnant to 
the spirit of the act and charter, but fun- 
damentally subversive of all its material 
purposes; 6. To the conduct of Sir Elijah 
in Oude and Benares, where, it was de- 
elared, the chief justice became the agent 
and tool of Hastings. Sir Gilbert Elliot 
affirmed that the conduct of the supreme 
court, and especially of Sir Elijah Impey, 
had been the subject of compjaint in In- 
dia from the first months of its institu- 
tion; that Sir Elijah was accused, by a 
majority of the supreme council, of one 
of the most atrocious of offences that was 
ever laid to the account of man; and this 
made the subject of the first charge. He 
reminded h%; jearers that parliament 
had judged it proper, of the report made 
by the select committee om the Patna 
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cause, to express its sense of the injustice 
and oppression of that judgment by revers- 
ing it; that parliament had not only 
granted the indemnity desired by the 
members of council for resisting the acts 
of the supreme court, but had expressly 
abridged the extravagant and oppressive 
jurisdiction claimed by the court in the 
Instances compristd in the third charge, 
which were similar, though inferior in 
magnitude, to the occurrences detailed 
in the fourth charge: that thé House had 
pressed the recall of Sir Elijah expressly 
for having accepted the offite of judge of 
the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, which was 
the subject of the fifth charge; and finally, 
that Mr. Hastings was actually under 
prosecution by impeachment for thé very 
crime in which the sixth charge accused 
Sir Elijah as accessory. The charges 
being received and laid upon the table, 
they were, upon a motion, read by the 
clerk in short, pro forma, after which Sir 
Gilbert mowed: that they should be at 
once referred to a committee. This was 
objected to by Mr. Pitt, who suggested 
that the charges ought in the first place 
to be printed and then referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole House. This mode 
of proceeding was adopted; and the 4th 
of February (1788) was fixed for the 
committee. On that day a petition was 
presented from Sir Elijah Impey, pray- 
ing to be heard in answer to the charges, 
before the House proceeded any further. 
The prayer being granted, he was called 
to the bar. Sir Elijah complained that 
he had been recalled upon one charge, 
and was now accused on five other 
charges, of which he had had no previous 
intimation. He said that the whole mat- 
ter of the four first articles was collected 
from evidence which had been drawn up 
by committees of the House, the last of 
which sat in 1781; that this evidence had 
been fully discussed, had been the subject 
of an act of parliament, and yet had fur- 
nished no charges against him at the time. 
He continued: “On the 27th of January, 
1783, I received a letter from the Earl of 
Shelburne, dated the 8th of July, 1782, 
which conveyed his majesty’s commands 
to me to return to this kirgdom for the 





his majesty in consequence of a vote of 
the 3rd of May, 1782. That vote related 
only to the acceptance of an office not 
agrecable to the true intent and meaning of 

he act 13 Geo, JIE. As the canse as- 
signed for my recall was subsequent to all 
the trausactions which have furnished 
matter for these charges, I entertained no 
idea that anything within the knowledge 
g. the House, prior to the cause which 

ad been selected as a charge against me, 
would be objected to me. In this opinion 
1 was confirmed hy the letters of my pri- 
vate friends; and I was thereby induced 
to esteem his lordship’s letter, so jeu 
larising the charge, to be a specific notice 
of the whole evidence which I wag, to 
bring with me for my defence. I could 
not suspect, when the acceptance of an 
office had appeared the most proper sub- 
ject for prosecution, that an accusation 
Sor so foul an offence as, that contained 
in the fixst article could have been 
omitted. Under these impressions, though 


I collected all possible materials to de- 
fend myself against the charge of which 
I had notice, I did, not bring any with 


me for the defence of those acts which, 
knowing [them] to be legal, and done in 
the necessary and conscientious discharge 
of my duty, J had no reason to think 
could ever have been imputed to me as 
criminal, and for which f had reason to 
think all intention of arraigning either me 
or the other judges, after the fullest con- 
sideration, had been totally abandoned. 
Had notice been given me, even after my 
arrival (in England), or within two years 
of it, that these charges would have been 
preferred against me, I should have had 
full time to procure authentic vouchers 
and records for my judicial conduct, and 
witnesses to such other matters as could 
not be proved by written evidence. Thus 
misled by appearances, I am called to 
answer those charges Without any evi- 
dence but that which I may be able to 

tract from the very materials which 
have been compiled against me, and from. 
some few papers which I have casually, 
not purposely, brought with me.” it had 
been urged that the first article, relating 
to Nuncomar’s execution, was supported. 


purpose of answW¥ring a charge specified | by the general qcnse of mankjnd; but he 
in an address which had been laid before ; observed that, before the sense of mdh- 
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kind in general could. be admitted, it 
would be just to examine by what means 
it had been acquired. If it was found to 
be the opinion of the public, founded on 
an impartial statement of the facts, on 
ample discussion of the arguments on 
both sides, on a fall investigution of the 
Proceedings, its authority was irresistible, 
and in that case it might be truly said 
that vor populi est vor Dei. But, if par- 
tial representations had been laid before 
the public; if one side of the question only 
had been stated; if 4 inquiry had been 
made into the facts; if it turned out that 
the public had been abused and misled ; 
then the public opinion would be of no 
value, and to give weight to it would be 
to’ deliver up the lives, properties, and 
fame of the best men to the rage of par- 
tisans and the virulence of libellers, the 
base and mercenary instruments of eve 
malignant and.unprincipled faction. “Tt 
is now twelve years,” suid be, “ since this 
nation has been deluded by false and per- 
petual informations, that the supreme 
utt of judicature had most absurdly, 
.and without authority, obtruded 
and intricate criminal laws 






|, Bahar, and Orissa, whose law, 
religion, and habits were peculiarly ab- 
horrent to them; that a native of Ben- 
gal, of high rank, had been tried and con- 
victed on a capital law of England for an 
offence punishable in the place where it 
was committed by fine only; that the 
exvurt which had tried him had no juris- 
diction over his person; that he was 
brought within the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion by fires and in that state that the 
court adjudged that its jurisdiction had 
attached upon him; and, to sum up all, 
in the words most deservedly odious to an 
English ear, he was finally exeeuted un- 
der that which, if a law at all, was an ex 
post fucto law.” He complained that all 
kinds of calumnies had been propagated 
through the press, not merely in daily 
papers, but in laboured treatises, in Tis- 
tories, in books of travels, fabricated for 
the sole purpose of disseminating and per- 
petuating libels of this and a similar 
tendency, with a more certain effect be- 
cause less suspected, These authors had 
dred to shake use of the high and respect- 


‘on the populous nations of 





able names of Sir Wiliam Blackstone 
and Lord Mansfield, as condemning the 
illegality of the proceedings in the case 
of Nuncomar, the latter being made 
to call the execution “a legal murder.” 
He read a letter written by Blackstone, 
who was recently dead, to express his ad- 
miration of the high reputation which he 
(Sir Elijah) and his“volleagues had ac- 
quired by their prudent and impartial 
administration of justice in India; he 
prided hintself on enjoying the favourable 
opinion of Lord Mansfield, who was 
living, and in full possession of all his 
faculties, though at a very advanced age, 
and he assured the House that, so far from 
using any such expressions, that noble lord 
had declared that he had never formed 
any opinion upon Nuncomar’s case,—that 
the assertion was an absolute falsehood, 
and that he authorised him so to contra- 
dict it. The name of another great lawyer, 
Lord Ashburton (Dunning), had also 
been introduced to add to the weight of 
the popular condemnation. He read a 
letter from that nobleman expressly to the 
point, and containing his full approbation 
of Nuncomar’s trial.* Dunning, like 
Blackstone, was in his grave, and Lord 
Mansfield, as full of honour as of years, 
had recently retired from the bench. 
“ These,” said Sir Elijah, “were not men 
who would hold correspondence with 
judges guilty of a legal murder; these 
were not men who would be volunteers in 
applauding such conduct; they were great 
lawyers in their day; they are gone, and 
almost a new generation has succeeded 
them. Though it has been given out 
authoritatively, and propagated in print 
to prejudice my cause, I shall not, till I 
am convinced by fatal experience, be in- 
duced to believe that the gentlemen of 
the same profession now in this House 
can sortotally differ in opinion from them 
as to have reprobated my conduct and 











prejudged me unheard.... . My de 

* Dunning's leiter was dated January the 5th, 
1776. The passage whieh Sir Elijah read wax 
this: ‘The publication of the has been of 


use, as it has obvinted abundance of ridiculous 
and groundless stories. I see nothing in the pro- 
ceedings to disgpprove of. except that you seem to 
have wasted mbre-time in,the discussion of the 
privileses of ambassadors “han so ridiculous a 
claim deserved.” a 
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fence depending chiefly on matters of law, so long misrepresented case, and of vin- 


my reliance is on no personal favour, but 
on their professional ability to determine 
on matters of law, and their characteristic 
habit not to condemn, not to reprobate, 
without a hearing. Audi alteram partem 
is a maxim acknowledged to be equitable 
by all who know what justice is; but it is 
engraven on the Aeart of every honest 
lawyer.” After recapitulating the several 
articles contained in the charge’ about 
Nuncomar, as that he had illegally brought 
the rajah under the jurisdiction of his 
court, that Nuncomar had been committed 
on false and insufficient evidence, that all 
the proceedings were the fruit of a con- 
federacy. between him and Warren Hast- 
ings, for the purpose of screening Mast- 
ings from a just accusation by accom- 
plishing the death of his accuser, &c., he 
said that if the premises were true they 
warranted a more severe conclusion than 
the words of the charge, which pro- 
nounced him guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. “If the premises are 
true,” said he, “then I am guilty, not of 
misdemeanors, but of murder—I am guilty 
of a murder of the basest, foulest, and 
most aggravated nature. From such pre- 
mises that is the only true conclusion, I 
do not decline it. “It would have been 
justice to have drawn it. My life would 
then have been forfeit, had I been found 
guilty: it would have been mercy to have 
sacrificed that life as an atonement for 
these enormous crimes, which, if I am 
convicted of [them], or am to lie under 
the publie imputation of having 

trated [them], would become a burden too 
intolerable to be dragged to a distant 
grave. The substance of this charge has 
long been before the public, but brought 
before it ina manner which afforded me 
no means of answering it. The weight 
of it has, indeed, borne so heavy gn me, 
that nothing but the consolation of my 
own conscience, indignation for unworthy 
treatment, and the expectation that the 
truth would at some time or other be re- 
vealed, could have supported me under it. 
With an overflowing heart I return my 
thanks to God, and his immediate instru- 
Taent, my accuser, that he has been pleased 
to afford me thi opporthnity, now first 
given, of disglosing the. true state of this 


5 


dicating my owa honour and the conduct 
of the much injured judges of the supreme 
court.” After reciting the powers and 
the extent of the jurisdiction of the court 
as established by act and charter, he po- 
sitively averred that, from the establish- 
ment of the court till he left Bengal in 
December, 1783, there had been no in- 
dictment tried against any person who 


| was not an inhabitant of Calcutta, nor for 


crimes not commitied in Calcutta, He 
insisted that Nungomar was a settled in- 
habitant of Calcutta, that he was not igno- 
rant of the law, but well acquainted with 
it, and that the crime with which he was 
charged was committed in Calcutta. “An 
Hindu inhabitant of Calcutta,” said fe, 
“was as much amenable to the English 
law in Calcutta as if the said Hindu had 
been an inhabitant of London. He might 
with equal propriety object to being tried. 
by any law but that of his native country 
at the Old Bailey as at the Court-house in 
Calcutta, Gibraltar, in the kingdom of 
Spain, is—Calais, in that of France, was— 
part of the dominion of this realm: ad- 
mitting the laws of England to have been 
Introduced into those towns, a French in- 
habitant of Calais, or a Spanish inhabit- 
ant of Gibraltar, having’ offended against 
the law under which he dwelt, might 
with equal reason complain that he was 
not tried by the Jaw of the place of his 
nativity, as an Hindu in Coletta, be- 
cause that town is situated in Bengal. 
There is nothing in the quality of an 
Hindu that makes the Jaw of the country 
wherein he was born more attached to 
him than to a Frenchman or Spaniard ic 
all must be obedient to the law that pro- 
tects them. It was not till since the seat 
of government and the collection of the 
revenues have been brought to Calcutta, 
that it has become populous by the influx 
of black inhabitants. The laws have not 
been obtruded on them, they have come to 
the laws of England.” He affirmed, that 
loftg before his time the laws of England, 
statute and common, had been indiscri- 
minately put in force at Calcutta; that 
mumers, highway robberies, burglaries, 
felonies of all kinds, had been tried in the 
same manner ag at the Old Bailey, and 
convictions and“executions ha on thers, 
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as well against Hindus, Mussulmans, Por- 
tuguese, and other foreign inhabitants, as 
‘inst those who were more especially 
called British subjects.* Copies of the 
records of the old court were in the India 
House, and must be full of such trials. 
Besides records, and the precedents they 
established, he had been guided by the 
royal charter and by instructions sent out 
by the court of directors, showing the new 
court how to proceed against prisoners 
not inderending Heelys how to pro- 
ceed when any Porguguese, Hindu, or 
other native of India, not born of British 
parents, should happen to be prosecuted 
for any capital offence, which, according 
tq the instructions, “would probably often 
Rape .”* On legal conclusions and pre- 
ents the supreme court would have 
been justified in trying Nuncomar as an 
inhabitant of Calcutta for a crime com- 
mitted in Calcutta: but before proceeding 
to the trial he and his brother judges 
made 4 a spect ticular sear and 
ind that this 5 (¢ statute of for; 
had been acted on and most completely 
published to all ‘the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, and to the Hindus more ‘ially ; 
for he found that in 1765 one Raddachun 
Mettre, an Hindu, had been tried, con- 
victed, and received sentence of death by 
the former court, for the forgery of the 
codicil of a will of one Cojah Solomon, an 
Armenian. He admitted that this Hindu 
had not been hanged, but that was be- 
cause it was the first condemnation for 
such a crime. “TI found,” said he, “that 
the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta had 
petitioned the president and council for 
his respite, not pretending that they were 
not subject to the laws of Calcutta, but 
chiefly on this ground,—that till that trial 
neither they nor the prisoner understood 
the crime to be punishable by death, it 
not being 60 by the country laws. Their 
petition was solely for mercy ia that in- 
stance, without any complaint of the law, 
or desire that it should not in future be 
executed. In consequence of this appli- 
cation the president and council resolved 
to recommend the prisoner to mercy in 





* Abundant evidence to this effect was pro- 
duced in the course of the f>roceedings against 
Fratiogs- 


these remarkable expressions—‘ in hopes 
that the condemnation will be sufficient 
to deter others from committing the like 
offence” {The Hindus were much ad- * 
dicted to the crime.] _It appeared by the 
records that the East India Company had 
sent his majesty’s pardon; but all my 
diligence could not furnish me with any 
comment made op this proceeding; and 
finding no censure passed upon it by the 
court of directors or the king’s ministers, 
to whom °the case must have been sub- 
mitted to obtain the pardon, and that the 
whole passed in the ordinary course of 
business, and accorded with the other pro- 
ceedings of the court, I esteemed it a full 
precedent, more especially as there had 
beefi a plain intimation from the governor 
and eduncil, if the condemnation should 
not be sufficient to deter the natives from 
the commission of forgery, that the law 
would be enforced in future.” “ We are 
glad,” said the directors, “ you have in- 
terfered in his behalf.” It was alleged 
in the present articles of charge that Nun- 
comar had beqn brought to Calcutta by 
force, and was there detained as a pri- 
Soner at the time of the commission of the 
crime. “I deny the truth of the fact,” 
said Sir Elijah, “and those gentlemen 
who were members of the council when 
Nuncomar was tried, and are now mem- 
bers of this House, must well know the 
fact is not true. Had it been true, yet, 
before it could be matter of objection to 
the judgment, it must be shown it was 
proved in evidence at the trial; it then 
would have been made part, fad a mate- 
rial part, of his defence; it would have 
been decisive in his favour: but the con- 
trary was in proof at the trial; he was 
proved to be a settled inhabitant of Cal- 
cutta; no such objection was ever sug- 
gested, nor was any attempt made to take 
him qut of the jurisdiction of the court'as 
not being an inhabitant of the town.” He 
said he could trace the story of Nunco- 
mar’s being conducted to Calcutta, and - 
detained a prisoner there until the arrival 
of the supreme court, to no better autho- 
rity than that of a libellous letter in a book 
entitled ‘Travels in Europe, Asia, and 
Aftica,’ puktighed ip 1782;* that the 


* The book referred to i. * Mackintosh’s 
< r 
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author of that book, from his known con- 
nexion, might have received more true 
information ; and that that book, like 
every libel published on the subject, uni- 
formly endeavoured, as the articles of 





Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa; 2 vols. 
8v0., 17823" of which a French translation ap- 
peared at Paris the mme year, and a German 
translation at Leipsic in 1783. We have now in 
our hands a copy of the work which belonged to 
Sir Elijah Impey. ‘The full title of this book is, 
«Travels in Europe, Asia, und Africa; describing 
Characters, Customs, Manners, Laws, and Pro- 
ductions of Nature and Art: containing various 
remarks ou the Political and Commercial Inte- 
rests of Greut Britain: and: delineating, in parti- 
cular, A New System for the Goverument and 
Improvement of the British Settlements in the 
East Indica: begun in the year 1777, and finjghed 
in 1781.’ Like the letter nttributed to Sheriff 
Macrabie, Francis's brother-in-law, this book of 
Travels (in the form of Letters) bears internal 
evidence of having been, if not written, at least 
revised and augmented hy Francis himself. The 
name of Mackintosh, which does not appear in 
the title-page, is clearly a nom de guerre. If 
such an individual had existed, and if he had been 
capable of writihy so well without assistance, he 
would have been Svenrd of again, and he could 
tenrcely have failed, in that day, when good 
writers were tar from numerous, of attaining to 
celebrity, No such Mackintosh was ever heard 
of after the publication of the book. The writer 
of that book shuns all the subjects in which 
Philip Francis was awkwardly implicated during 
his residenee at Caleutta (for example, he says not 
a syilatte about Monsieur and Madame Le Grand 
and the crim. cou, trial at which Sir Elijah Impey 
presided); anc he dwel Spon, all those subjects 
aud projects which Francis held to be honourable 
to himself as member of the council and opyo- 
nent of Hastings; he applauds all those indivi- 
duals who took part with Francis, andghe con- 
demns with the tre Juaius virnlence all those 
who took pest with Hastings. His attack on the 
Chiet Justice is more guarded ; and it is worthy 
of observation that though he gives the name in 
full of Sir Robert Chambers and others, and the 
injtin)s of the two other judges and of many other 
high fanctionaries, he gives neither the name nor 
so much as the initials of Sir Elijah Impey. The 
whole story of the trial and execution af Nunco- 
sunr is given very briefly. [t looks like the per- 
formance of a man that was laying a fouydation 
for fature calumnies. Instead of the elaborated 
‘ccount of the execution contained in the Sheriff 
Macrabie's letter, we have here but one short 
scutence—“ He was found guilty; condemned to 
be hanged ; and was publicly executed within a few 
paces of Fort William, to the utter astonishment 
and terror of all Hindustan.” Short ua the aceaunt 
is, it however contains the germ of nearly every 
calumny and falsehood that was afterwards em- 
badied ‘in Sir Gilbert Elliot's apeech or in the 
charges against Hastigys. Yet@hir'account makes 
two of thayudges ae HKiey as Impoy in the Nun- 
comar business,gnd exonerates only Sir Robert 
. 


























charge were now doing, to advance the 
character of Sir Robert Chambers at the 
expense of his own, As to the part of the 
charge which alleged that Nuncomar had 
been convicted on false and insufficient 
evidence, he requested the House, before 
they assented to the truth of that proposi- 
tion, to peruse the whole trial and judge 
for themselves. As to the mode of exe- 
cution by hanging, the laws of England 
left nothing to the discretion of the court, 
the sentence for the felony being that the 
convict be hung by the neck until he is 
dead. To vary was treated by our law 
books as criminal in the highest degree. 
“Some,” said Impey, “go so far (though 
certainly too fur) as to say that this is not 
in the power of the king himself; thathe 
may indeed pardon part of the sentence 
{as, in high treason, all but beheading), 
but that he cannot order execution to be 
done in a manner variant from the sen- 
tence.” He declared that before Nunco- 
mar suffered, he had the most authentic 
information that Hindus of all castes, 
Brahmins included, had been executed b 

hanging. “I was particularly informed,” 
he ead, “by a gentleman formerly a 
‘member of the council in Bengal, and 
now a member of this House,* who has 
this day repeated to me the same informa- 
tion, that he had himself carried such sen- 
tence into execution against two Brah- 
mins, without any disturbance, and even. 
with the consent of the Hindus them- 
selves. The prosecutor who sued for the 
execution in Nuncomar’s case was an 
Hindu; many of the witnesses were 
Hindus; what the sentence must be was 
well known to the prisoner, the prosecu- 
tor, and all the Hindus in the settlement : 
yet no objection was made by the prisoner 





Chambers. It says ‘* All the Hench, except Sir 
Robert Chambers, declared that he was amenable 
to that law.” Hut Sir Robert Chambers, as we 
huve said—and as is proved by abundant evidence 
—never doubted that the rajah was amenable to 
the laws of England—never did anything more 
the offer a suggestion that he should be tried 
under the statute of Queen Elizabeth, whic? was 
milder indeed, but which was clearly obsolete ; 
and Chambers coneurted in the sentence which 
Impe? merely pronounced as the organ of the 
court. If, therefore, there was guilt or error, it 
was incurred by all the Bench, and by Chambers 
just as much as by “npey. x 

* Evidently Barwell. * 
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or his counsel, before or after the sentence 
was pronounced, to the mode by which he 
was to suffer death; no evidence was 
given of its being shocking to the-reli- 
gious opinions of the Hindus; no mention 
of it was made in the address of the Hin- 
dus.” The articles alleged in the broadest 
manner that there was a conspiracy between 
him and Hastings in order to destroy so 
dangerous a witness as Nuncomar, and 
inferences to support the assertion were 
drawn from these circumstances :—that 
the forgery had been gommitted five years 
before Nuncomar was brought to trial 
before the supreme court; that it had been, 
and was at the time, the subject of a civil 
suit in the Dewannee Adaulat, a country 
Gurt; and that no steps had ever been 
taken to make it a matter of criminal pro- 
secution, much less of a capital indict- 
ment, until Nuncomar had become the 
accuser of the governor-general. General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Francis 
had even deposed that in the interval be- 
tween the forgery and the trial Nuncomar 
lad been protected and employed by 
Hastings; and this deposition had been 
inserted in the report of a committee 
of the House of Commons. Now, 
defending himself, Sir Elijah Impey not 
merely admitted, but insisted upon, the 
fact asserted. by Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis; and he even cited the evidence 
of Hastings himself when examined upon 
oath on the trial of Joseph Fowke and 
others for a conspiracy against him. This 
course, if it proved that Nuncomar could 
not have been tried for forgery before he 
was tried, proved also that the governor- 
general had, at least in this case, put him- 
self above the law for temporary political 
purposes—proved that the guilty could 
not be prosecuted, previously to the arrival 
of the supreme court, so long as Hastings 
extended his protection. Hastings’s evi- 
dence xpon cath, which Impey read to the 
House, contained, however, a denial of his 
ever having directly or indirectly coun- 
tenanced or forwarded the prosecution 
agaist Nuncomar. When asked whether 
he had not had connections with that rajah, 
he had said he certainly had; that k2had 
employed him on many occasions; had 
patronised and countenagced him, though 
ke never iad any opinion of his virtue or 


integrity, and believed the rajah knew he 
had not. “It was in evidence,” said 
Impey, “at the trial that Mr. Palk, judge 
of the Adaulut, had once confined him 
(Nuncomar) for the forgery. It was 
notorious that Mr. Hastings had ordered 
him to be released. This of itself was 
sufficient to prevent any native inhabitant 
of Calcutta from commencing a prosecu- 
tion against him, for there was then no 
other criminal court to resort to but that 
in which Mr. Hastings presided. It was 
in evidence also that the prosecutor had 
it not in his powérto commence a cri- 
minal suit, even ip the courtin which Mr, 
Hastings presided, or in any other court, 
before the time at which the indictment was 
acttally preferred; for the forged instru- 
ment was deposited in the mayor's court, 
and could not be procured from thence 
until the judges of the supreme court ar- 
rived at Calcutta. It was not restored 
to the party entitled to it till after the re- 
cords and papers of the mayor’s court had 
been delivered over to the supreme court, 
One main cause assigned for erecting the 
supreme court was, that the Company's 
servants either presided in or could in- 
fluence the other courts. The supreme 
court, the only court where Mr. Hastings’s 
influence could not extend, sat for the first 
time towards the end of October, 1774, 
In June, 1775, at the first effective court 
of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery 
held by that court, the indictment was 
preferred and tried. That the endeavour- 
ing to procure the papers from the mayor's 
court was intended as ‘a stertaken’ to- 
wards a criminal prosecution, before Nun- 
comar became the accuser of Mr. Hast- 
ings, I have no evidence to prove; but 
that uo effectual steps could have been 
taken I have given satisfactory proof. As 
there had been no delay in the prosecu- 
tion, asthe point of time when the prose 
cution was brought was the first possible 
point of time when it could be brought, 
no presumption whatsoever could arise 
from lapse of time, or the coincidence of 
the prosecution of Mohunpersand* with 
the accusation before the council, or from 
the unavoidable accident of the prosecu- 
tion not having been commenced until 
r 
ma 
* The prosecutor of Nyneomar, 
ca 
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7 
he had become the accuser of Mr. Hast- 
iugs. That the accusation was the cause 
of the prosecution of Nuncomar by another 
person,—that it had been the subject ofa 
civil suit in the Dewannee court, there 
was no legai evidence: the proceedings 
themselves, or authénticated copies, ought 
to have been shown: parole testimony 
was not admissible ;jt did not lie on the 
prosecutor to produce them. Had they 
tended to the defence of the prisoner, de 
should have produced them ; hig not doing 
it at Least induced a strong suspicion that 
they would not have tide for him. "That 
suspicion was strength ed by the evi- 
dence given that he ‘been imprisoned 
by Mr. Palk, the judge of the court in 
which the proceedings were supposed to 
have been had. The matter, therefore, 
having been in a civil court, as he made 
it no part of his defence, but chose to keep 
back the evidence, furnishing a fair pre- 
sumption against him, it could not with 
Justice have been applied by the court to 
ting an imputation on the prosecution, 
nor did it give any appearance that the 
prosecution bore any relation to the ac- 
cusation against Mr. Hastings.” All this 
may prove that the supreme court could 
not have tried Nuneomar sooner than 
they did; but it does uot prove that the 
governor-general had not chosen the mo- 
inent for letting loose the proofs of Nun- 
comar’s guilt. But, at the same time, 
there was nothing in the circumstance of 
Nuncowiar’s being in the character of on 
accuser of Hastings that could stof pro- 
ceedings against himself upon a separate 
- and unconnected charge, brought forward 
by a different prosecutor, with different 
witnesses, aud with everything about it 
different and distinct. “The prosecutor,” 
said Impey, “ had a right to demand re- 
dress: to have gefused it would have been 
adenial of juste. Had_I taken so de- 
cided a part as to have flung out the in- 
dictment on the ground of the prisoner 
having been the accuser of Mr. Hastings, 
how could I have justified the casting 
that imputation on the prosecution, with- 
out any evidence being Iaid before the 
court that any accusation existed? Had 
there been evidence of an accusation, with 
what justice to commainity at large 
could the court have adjudged that to be 

> c 





a sufficient cause for not putting the pri-. 
soner on his trial? If such indemnities 
were held forth to informers, what man 
would have been safe in his Property, 
liberty, fame, or life? What kind of in- 
formers were likely to-be brought for- 
ward? Those who by their crimes were 
subjected to the laws,and had been thereby 
taught that, by simply preferring accn- 
sations, they would be protected from the 
justice of the laws.” After mentioning 
what was set forth in the charge—as that - 
Nuncomar had accuged Hastings of various 
peculations and other corrupt practices 
before the council at Caleutta, and that 
Hastings, instead of confronting his ac- 
cuser, though proper, under pretence of 
his dignity, to decline all defence, and > 
dissolve the said council at various times 
~—Impey asked how this could affect him 
as nothing of the sort had been before 
him and the court when they were pro- 
ceeding against Nuncomar? He said that 
the cireumstances were not only not in 
evidence, but were not known to him and 
the other judges; that by rumour, and by 
rumour only, it was known in Calcutta 
that Nuncomar had preferred some accn- 
sations against Mr, Hastings—accusations 
which, so far from being public, were pre- 
ferred to the council in their private de- 
partment, where each member was under 
an oath of secreey. If the prisoner Nun- 
comar was an object of the special protec- 
tion of the court, from the circumstances 
in which he stood as an accuser, that 
claim should have been laid before the 
court in evidence, and ought to have 
formed part of the defence :—they were 
all matters capable of proof; they were 
Proper subjects to go to a jury. Why 
were they kept back? Why Were not 
the court and jury acquainted therewith ? 
“If,” continued Impey, they could 
leave no doubt in the mind and opinion 
of the jury, the jury would not have hesi- 
tated to acquit the prisoner. If the judges 
must have been convinced, it would have 
beez their duty to have directed the ac- 
quitul. This was the only mode’ hy 
which protection could have been legaliy 
given to Nuncomar: they were nor 
thought sufficient to produce that convic- 
tion when the transactions were recent; 
if they had been, they would have formes 
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a material part of the defence. Why, 
then, is it averred they must produce 
such conviction now. at a distance of 
thirteen years from the transactions ?” 
It was inserted in the charge, and Impey 
allowed it to be true, that Chambers had 
made a motion from the bench for alter- 
ing the indictment ; buz Impey urged that 
this was done more ix favorem vite, and 
from the natural lenity of Chambers’s 
disposition, than from any sound reason 
in law. Sir Robert Chambers had wished 
to try Nuncomar on a statute that did not 
inflict capital punishiient for forgery— 
—the 5th of Elizabeth—thinking it’ op- 
tional in the court to sdopt that statute, 
instead of the statute of George II, which 
nr.de forgery capital. “That it was op- 
tional in the court,” said Sir Elijah, “ to 
chouse the statute which it liked best, I 
thought impossible: for I understood it 
to be an undoubted maxim in law, that, 
whenever a statute constitutes that offence 
which was a misdemeanor to be a felony, 
the existence of the misdemeanor is de- 
stroyed and annihilated; or, as lawyers 
express it, the misdemeanor is merged in 
the felony. The 2nd George IJ. having 
made forgery, which was a misdemeanow, 
both at common law and by the 5th 
Elizabeth, to be a felony, the offence at 
law and by the 5th Elizabeth were both 
merged; and neither the common law 
nor the Sth Elizabeth was any longer 
the cxisting Jaw with regard to forgery. 
The 2nd George IT. became the only Jaw 
by which forgery wus a crime; the court 
therefore must have proceeded on that 
statute or not at all. If forgery was not 
a capital offence in Calcutta, it was no 
offence there. “If the statute could not 
have been put in force, it would have 
operated as a pardon for the offence 
which the legislature intended it to 
punish with more severity. These argu- 
ments were made use of by me in court 
to support the indictment. By these I 
then understood that Sir Robert Cham- 
hers was convinced; he most certainly 
aequésseed ; I never understood him to 
have been overruled, gnd his subsequent 
conduct proves most manifestly thas he 
was not: for he not only sat through the 
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assented to the swnming up of the. evidence ; 
was present, and concurred in the sentence.” 
Impey then read a paragraph of a letter 
written to the court of directors shortly 
after the trial, and signed by Chambers, the 
two other judges, and himself, and in which 
they all asserted that they had in ev 
instance been unanimous, whatever repr 
sentation might be made to the contrary. 
Impey further showed that all the judges, 
Chambers included, signed the calendars, 
which werg the only warrants for execu- 
tion in Calcutta. Nay, still further: he 
showéd that Chambers, on the same day 
and only a few hours after the execution 
of Nuncomar, proposed carrying the con- 
sequences of the conviction even beyond 
the execution; and he read a letter in 
which Chambers suggested that the sheriff 
shoald be immediate! iy ordered to seal up 
not only the books and papers of the male- 
factor, but also his house and goods; and 
that a commission should issue under the 
seal of the supreme court, to inquire after 
his effects at Moorshedabad and else- 
where.* Sir Elijah said that, as the char- 
ter had not appointed any officer to se- 
cure escheats and forfeitures, he did not 
consider it to be the duty of the court to 
act as escheator for the crown, and that, 
therefore, he declined giving any such 
orders, Sir Elijah had no recollection 
of any appeal; but he had reason to be- 
lieve that a petition delivered by the pri- 
soner, desiring to be respited and recom- 
mended to his majesty’s mercy, had been, 
after afong lapse of time, confounded with 
an appeal. If there had been an appeal, 
it must remain on record and be capable 
of proof. He quoted the clause of the 
charter respecting appeals, by which 
clause the supreme court had full.and ab- 
solute power to allow or deny appeals. 
He next quoted the clause relating to re- 
spites: by this last claus the supreme 
court“vere empowered “to reprieve and 
suspend the execution of any capital of- 
fence, wherein there shall appear, in their 
judgment, a proper occasion for mercy ;” 
but in such case they were to transmit to 













Among his 
there will be found bonds from 
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the sovereign a state of the case, of the 
evidence, and of their reasons for recom- 
mending the criminal to mercy. Here- 
upon Impey argued that neither the law 
nor the charter required the judges to as- 
sign reasons for carrying the judgment 
into execution; that it was only in case 
of their not executing it that they were 
bound to assignrtheig reasons. He main- 
tained that there were no reasons to be 
igned for respiting Nuncomar. “Could 
aid he, “have been stated ag 2 reason 
to his majesty that Nuncomar had pre- 
ferred an accusation against Mr. Hastings? 
Who was the accuser, and who was 
the accused? It was notorious to all India 
that Nuncomar had been the public 
accuser of Mohammed Reza Khan wath- 
out effeet, though supported by the 
power and influence of government. 
He had been convicted before the judges 
of a conspiracy to bring false accusations 
against another member of the council. 
Against whom was the accusation? Not 
against Mr. Hastings censured by the 

louse of Commons; not-against Mr, Hast- 
ings impeached before the House of Lords; 
not the Mr. Hastings for whom the scaf- 
fold is now erected in Westminster Hall; 
but that Mr. Hastings whom I had heard 
the prime-minister of England, in full Par- 
liament, declare to consist of the only 
flesh and blood that had resisted tempta- 
tion in the infectious: climate of India; 
that Mr. Hastings whom the king and 
parliament of England had selected for 

is exemplary integrity, and intfusted 
with the most important interest of this 
realm! Whatever ought to be my opi- 
nion of Mr. Hastings zow, I claim to be 
judged by the opinion I ought to have 
had of him then.” Sir Elijah insisted 
that neither he nor the other judges had 
prejudiced Nugcomar, or acted unfairly 
towards him or his witnesses; that, while 
there was no reason that could justify the 
court in recommending the prisoner to 
mercy, there weremany against it; thatthe 
defence, in the opinion both of the jadges 
and jury, was a fabricated system of' per- 
jury; that the jury requested that the 
prisoner’s witnesses might be prosecuted : 
that after the trial it heeanjy matter of 
public notoriety thyg the deferice had been 
fabricated, and witnesses procured to sw 
ty it by an sent of the prisoner: 




















that one of the judges, Mr. Justice Le- 
maisire, had declared that a large sum of 
money had been offered to him to pro- 
cure a respite. In th@next place Impey 
alluded to the attentions and honours 
paid to Nuncomar while in prison by 
General Clavering, Monson, and Francis ; 
stating that the secretaries and aides-de- 
camp of those members of counci: visited 
him after his commitment for the felony, 
and that even the ladies of the families of 
General Clavering and Colonel Monson 
were in the habit of sending their com- 
pliments to him ithe prison. He af- 
firmed, what had already been affirmed 
upon oath in another place, that Nun- 
comar, cheered by these flattering at- 
tentions—very unusual in suck a cases 
conceived hopes of his being released, 
through the influence of General Claver- 
ing and Colonel Monson, even to the day 
before his execution, when he wrote a 
letter to the council for that purpose. 
After reading the affidavit of Yeandle, the 
gaoler, Impey read two other affidavits 
made at the time by two gentlemen at 
Calcutta who were connected with the 
native inhabitants, and who swore that‘it 
ion prevalent among them 
that the rajah would be released by Gene- 
tal Clavering or the council. One of 
these affidavits was that of Mr. Alexander 
‘lliot, a younger brother of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, the present accuser of Sir Elijah 
Impey. Alexander Elliot, who held at 
the time a civil office at Calcutta, had 
been conversant with the whole business, 
and had even interpreted at the trial of 
Nuncomar. He left India not long after 
to return to England, and was then in- 
trusted with a discretionary power from 
Impey aud his brother judges to publish 
the trial if he thought it necessary. “ He,” 
said Impey, “had collated the notes, and 
had undertaken to bear testimony to the 
authority of them; he had served volun- 
tarily as interpreter: through the whole 
trial. He pointed out the prevarications 
of she wituesses ; he could have verified 
the narration from his own memor 
he could have spoken as an eye-witness 
tomypparticular conduet at the trial. He 
lived in that intimacy with me, that I 
may almost say he made part of my 
family ; and as n? seeret of my“ucart was, 
unrevealed to him, he could have given 
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the fullest and most unequivocal account 
of my sentiments with regard to carrying 
the sentence into egecution. .... The 
calumnies propagated from Calcutta by 
minutes (of council), secret there, but 
published, and meant to be published, in 
England, inade him use the diseretion in- 
trusted to him to refute them, He printed 
the trial * his testimony could have sup- 
ported the truth of it; if it could not, no 
consideration woald have prevailed on 
him to have published a trial with such 
gross misrepresentatiqns, and, by under- 
taking the vindication of the judges, to 
have been instrumental in deceiving the 
king, his ministers, and the public in the 
most abandoned manner. He is unfor- 
tuflately no more. But thongh I am de- 
prived of his living testimony, yet his 
ucts and his character still bear evidence 
for me.” Impey then read a letter from 
another gentleman eminent in the civil 
service in India, to show the sense enter- 
tained of Alexander Flliot’s excellent 
qualities, and the impression made by his 
premature death; and he otherwise dwelt 
upon the subject in a manner to embar- 
rass Sir Gilbert Elliot, the brother of the 
deceased. “Inventive malice,” said Im-) 
pey, “can do no injury to his memory, 
except the prosecutor (his own brother !), 
by maintaining the foul motives charged 
on me, should, by necessary consequence, 
fix them on him, and thercby blast his 
fair fume with unmerited infamy, for the 
zealous part he took in the investigation 





trial was afterwards inserted in Howell's 
inks. 

en that libellous book of travels, which we 
firmnly believe to have been written or retonched 
by Francis, contains a high panegyric of Mr. A. 
Elliot, the younger urother of Sir Gilbert, who 
was assiiling the fair fame of Impey, who was 
holding up as a murderer, and the worst of vil- 
Jains, the miun with whom bis near relative had 
iv 




















a.son lives with his father, 

Here ler me digress from my narrative, in 
order to lanient the too early fate of one of the 
most amiable characters and elevated genifses 
that ver dignified humanity. AL who knew 
him were hiv friends ; even strangers, to whom 
yeport alone afforded an oy{portuuity of admiring 
his taleuty and virtues, mourned for the deSth of 
Mr. Elliot. He fell a martyr to patriotism and 
fidelity to the East India Company.”—Trivels in 
Europe, AsiTaud Atrica, &# And yet this self- 











e€atralicting aud spurious book says, that ‘The 
trial published in England is universally declared 


r 
the secretary of state Impey had referred 
to Mr. Eiliot and to the papers of which 
he was the bearer, for proofs that nothing 
relating to the trial was intended to be 
hid from the English nation. In the 
same letter to the seeretary of state, a 
copy of which Impey read at the bar, he 
affirmed that, on a detection of gross prac- 
tices on the part of the prisoner to suborn 
the witnesses, made before Mr. Justice 
Lemaistre and Mr. Justice Hyde, a band 
‘of witnesses sent down from Burdwan to 
give evidence at his trial immediately 
disappeared ; and that it would be seen, 
on perusal of the trial, that the guilt of 
the prisoner was proved as strongly from 
the case he attempted to make out as 
fron? the evidence on the side of the prose- 
cution. Sir Elijah also read a letter ad- 
dressed to himself by Mr. Alexander 
Elliot, in which that gentleman spoke of 
the disputes, misrepresentations, and false- 
hoods of the majority of the “supreme 
council (Francis, Clavering, and Mon- 
son), and pledged himself to be warm in 
defending the judges. In this letter 
Elliot said that no expressions could be 
harsher than what the council deserved. 
Sir Elijah complained that there had never 
been an instance of so extraordinary a 
charge against any judge in England, 
even on a recent cause; and that his own 
case was the more perilous and the more 
extraordinary, in his being accused on ac- 
count of acts done thirteen years before the 
time at which and in a country sixteen 
thousarid miles fromthe place in which he 
was now calJed upon to answer*for them, 
and that not only without receiving any 
notice of the charge, but after having 
been misled into a security that no such 
charge would ever be made against him. 
He reminded the House that his prose- 
cutor, Sir Gilbert Elliot, had not even as- 
serted,, that he could produce any evi- 





on this side (that is, in India) to be spurious and 
false.” And this trial published in England 
(where none other was published) was seen 
through the press und publisited by Mr- Alexander 
Elliot, the most amiable and patriotic of men, 
the most elevated of geniuses, who had himself 
acted as interpreter at the trial of Nuncomar! | 
Could a mau of-sneh virtue continue to eutertai ~ 
a watm affection fora nugderer ? Cogld a man 
of such ability aud genius he deceived and duped 
as to auy part of a business in wP‘ch he was both 
an eye-f itness sail an actor ? 
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dence to show an illegal communication 
between him and Mr. Hastings or his 
partisans; that he was without evidence 
even that Mr. Hastings or his partisans 
were in any league or combination 
against the prisoner Nuncomar,—that 
they had any communication with the 
prosecutor, or were in apy manner in- 
strumental or privy to the prosecution. 
He said that Hastings himself had been 
purged on oath on that subject; that .the 
only proof assumed was an, inference 
drawn from the single circumstance that 
Nuncomar was not capitally indicted till 
after he had accused Hastings—a cireum- 
stance which had been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for; and he insisted that, though 
the fact had been for eleven years the gub- 
ject of parliamentary investigation, and 
Hastings’s conduct had been most criti- 
eally scrutinized, nothing had been or 
possibly could be brought to light to prove 
any combination against Nuncomar. And 
yet, continued Sir Elijah, “it is as- 
serted that such a notoriety has arisen 
as to produce a universal necessary con- 
viction that the whole proceedings were 
for the purpose of screening Mr. Hastings 
from justice. That no such universal 
conviction did ever actually exist, I have 
the most infallible proofs, or, if it did 
exist, that the whole body of Armenians 
and Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta,—that 
all the free merchants, all the grand jury, 
all the petit jury, Sir Robert Chambers 
and all the judges, the qerenor eral 
and all the council, must have beerPunited 
in the same horrid combination. For 
I have in my hand the addresses of all 
the Armenians, of all the Hindus, of 
all the free merchants, and of the grand 
jury, which authorized part and heard 
all our proceedings, when those pro- 
ceedings were recent.* My portraits 














* Sir Elijah insisted that these Calct®ta ad- 
* dresees had proceeded spontaneously from the 
good opinion of those who drew them up and 
sinmed them. He said— To the addresses I know 
objections have been made, and perhaps will be 
revived, that they were procured by power and 
influence. How such mfuence or power could 
be derived from the conrt, cannot, I believe, he 
eastly accounted for. In whom the power and 
@infiuence of government were then vested, every 
‘act of power and every recorda(the Company 
have full? published® The CAmpany's servants, 
00 whom such power and influence must act most 
VoL, I. > x 








now hanging—the one in the town-hall, 
the other in the court-house—the one 
put up soon after his trial, the other on 
my leaving the settlement—if this noto- 
riety be true, are libels against the inha- 
bitants, the settlement, the judges, advo- 
cates, attorneys, and officers of the court, 
who subscribed no small sum for the pre- 
serving my memory amongst them.” If 
the existence of a plot or combination 
against Nuncomar had been notorious, as 
described in Sir Gilbert Elliot’s charge, 
how was the conduct of numerous and 
most respectable cKsses of men to be ac- 
counted for ? Was it a universal conspi- 
racy in favour of the governor-general ? 
Was there no man left in all Calcutta, 
with conscience and courage enough so 
inte in order to prevent this alleged 
legal murder? “ The alleged notoriety,” 
said Impey, “could not have had any 
operation on the minds of the grand jury 
who found the bill, nor of the petit jury 
who convicted him; nor of Sir Robert 
Chambers and the other judges who sat 
through the trial, agreeing and assenting 
to all the acts of the court; who con- 
curred in giving sentence, in disallowing 
she appeal (if any there was), in refusing 
the respite, signing the calendar, and car- 
rying the sentence into execution. Had 
my conduct been profligate, as it is stated 
to have been, should not the other judges, 
instead of concurring, have opposed me in 
every step? If Sir Robert Chambers 
had really, as is asserted, thought the 
proceedings illegal,—if this notoriety had 
produced this conviction in him,—if he 
deemed my conduct iniquitous, was not 
he particularly bound to have taken an 





immediately and foreibly, formed the only body 
that did not join in the addresses. And thatthe 
geutleman whose name stood first on the addresy 
of the free merchants, who had Iwen pre at of 
the settiement, and then enjoyed the office of su- 
perintendent of the oe for which a knowledge 
of the manners and habits of the country was par- 
ticularly necessary, and for which his long resi- 
deyge {a the country had peculiarly qualified him, 
was, immediately after presenting the address, 
without any fault objected to him, discharged 
from his office, and hjg plaze supplied by a gen- 
tlemyp who had not “been many months ia the 
settlement, is a fact which will not be contro 
verted.” The gentleman thus thrust into the 
office of superinteygant of the pglice was Mr, 
Macrabie, brother-e-law to Francis. 
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active part? Should he not have given 
a counter-charge to the jury? Should 
he not, by exposing my corruption and 
detecting my partiality, have held me up 
(if I had not sufficiently done it myself) 
to the detestation of the jury and the 
whole settlement? This has, under simi- 
lar circumstances, been done by honest 
puisne judges in England: could passive- 
ness and silence in such a case be recon- 
ciled to honour and conscience? That 
this notoriety did not influence the gover- 
nor-general and council, or that which is 
called the majority df the council, I am 
able to give still more convincing proofs 
from their direct unequivocal official pub- 
lic acts; and by those acts I desire it may 
be. determined whether their opinions are 
in support of, or in opposition to, the pro- 
secution on this article.” Impey then 
related one of the most startling cireum- 
stances in the whole affair. On the 30th 
of August, 1775, several days after the 
execution of Nuncomar, the governor- 
peperal and council ordered a paper to 
be burned by the common hangman, as 
containin; bellows matter against the 
judges. The paper was a petition or re~ 
presentation from Nuncomar to the couny 
cil; but its contents were not published. 
The judges knew that both this paper and 
the proceedings on it ought to be trans- 
initted to the directors and the king’s mi- 
nisters; and that the paper, though kept 
secret in Calcutta, would be made public 
in England. They therefore applied for 
acopy of the libel. This reasonable re- 
quest was refused by the council; but 
Impey said he had obtained from the In- 
dia House a copy of the libel, and of the 
proceedings of the council upon it; and 
these he now read to the Commons. The 
proceedings were in every way curious. 
On the i4th of August, just nine days af- 
ter Nuncomar had been hanged, General 
Clavering informed the council that, on 
the 4th of that month, the day before the 
execution of the rajah, a person, calling 
himself a servant of Nuncomar, came to 
his Kouse and sent in an open paper. In 
presenting the prayer for a respite nine 
days after death, Clavering said, “As T 
imagined that the paper might contam 
some request that I should take some step 
fp intereedé for him, ari being resolved 





not to make any application whatever in 
his favour, I left the paper on my table 
until the 6th, which was the day after his 
execution, when I ordered it to be trans- 
lated by my interpreter.* As it appears 





* Yet Mr. Macaulay says—* Claveri 
said, swore that, even at the foot of the 
Nuncomar should be rescued.” (Edin. Ree 

; Critical, Historical &c.) Where or by 
whom is this seid? ‘The books and papers which 
Mr. Macaulay has consulted on the subject are 
very few, and all of them one-sided; and yet, 
even in them nothing of the sort occurs. M; 
James Mill, whose dry materials are made al 
lively inamner of 
this heroic vow of 
|, indeed, calls the trial 
ution of Nuneomar * this atrocions con 
eention upon an é%.pust facto 
law ,” (it is evident he had never read the act of 
Geotge H1., which established the English law in 
Caleutta many years before the Regulating act, 
which created the Supreme Court, and several 
years hefore Nancomar's forgery was committed ) ; 
ind he quotes the sheriff Macrahie letter as a 
paper of unquestionable authenticity, aud adopts 
throughout the views and opinions of Francis and 
Sir Gilbert EUiot, who was litle more than the 
echo of Francis. "Mill ays that the court ‘abso- 
Jntely refused” to stay the execution until the ~ 
King's pleasure should be known (10 application 
was ever made to the court); hut he does uot 
say that Clavering swore he wonld save the con- 
cted mau—he does not say that any other mem- 
ber of the council either made any exertion, or 
even expressed any grief or indigaation. Mr. 
Mill, indeed, snppresees any mention of the 
strange way, in which General Clavering dealt 
with Nuncomar’s petition, which npsets Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s on dit, even if he could quote an_autho- 
rity for it. If Francis, Clavering, and Monson 
had really wished to save tie Rajah, they could 
have dou ‘They were, ax we have already 
the majority in the council; they were 
‘ying many measures of their own, againat the 
votes and the will of Hastings and Barwell; and, 
in matters and interest which they really hal at 
heart, these three men were capable of Fiskiny a 
civil war in Caleutta—were capable of proceeding 
toaimost any extremity against Warren flastings, 
the governot-geveral. It is quite possible to live 
for years, high in office, in the East India House, 
Lendenhail Street, without consulting the va- 
juable Indian documents which exist in that 
House; and every intelligent render kuows 
that itSs very possibile fora writer to be dry and 
dull, without being correct ; and for an historian * 
tobe very diffuse, without going into the 
sof information, The ¢ Iistory of British 
abounds in error, prejndice, and unfai 
ness, the unfairness being as often in onti 
ip commission, ot as often in what is suppressed 
s in what is said. It isa book, too, written npon 

ogmatical theory, and in acold, sneering, Scu- 
ometayhysical, find-fault spirit, altogether ung, 
suited to the IML) glowing, and romantic subject. 
In treating of theUxploits # Loui Clive, Mr. Mac. 
aulay, whose great staple is this book and nove 
“ r 
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to me that this paper contaims several 
circumstances which it may be proper for 
the court of directors and his miaiesty’s 
ministers to be acquainted with, [ have 
brought it with me here, and desire that 
the board will instruct me what I have 
to do with it: The title of it is,‘ A Re- 
presentation frofff Mahah Rajah Nunco- 
mar to the Genegal and Gentlemen of 
Council”” Francis thought that the 
paper ought to be received and read. 
Barwell, who always voted wjth Hastings, 
could not understand by what authority 
General Clavering thought he might at 
his own pleasure keep back or bring be- 
fore the board a paper addressed tothem 3 
or how, the address came to be translated 
for the particular information of the ge- 
neral before it was presented to the coun- 
cil. “If the general,” said he, “ thinks 
himself authorized to suppress a paper ad- 
dressed to the gentlenien of the council, 
he is the only judge of that authority: for 

’ my part T confess myself to be equally 
astonished at the mysterious air wit 
which this paper is brought before us, 
and the mauner in which it came to the 
general’s possession, as likewise at the 
particular explanation of every part of it 
before it was brought to the board.” The 





astonishment expressed by Barwell must 
be felt by every one that reads these 
strange transactions, nor will it be dimi- 
nished by the explanation given by Cla- 
vering. The general said, in reply to 
Barwell, that until he had put the paper 
into the hands of his translator he could 
not know what it meant; that the first 
day the council met after his knowing 
the contents—that is to say, after Nunco- 
mar had been hanged—he brought the 
paper to the board, but, the board not 
having gone that day into the secret de- 
partment, he did*not think it proper at 
that time to introduce it. Colonel Mon- 
son thought that the paper ought now to 
be received and read. Hastings said, “ 
do not understand this mystery, If tere 
can be a doubt whether the paper be not 
already before the board, by the terms of 
the general’s first minute upon it, I do 
myself insist that it be produced, if it be 
only to give me an opportunity of know- 
ing the contents of an address to the su- 
perior council of India, excluding the 
first member in the title of it, and ‘con- 
ferting that title on General Clavering ; 
and I give it as my opinion that it ought 
to be produced.” Clavering replied that 
the address did not bear the meaning 





other, has found jt expedient to put Mr. Mill upou 
the shelf now and thea, and to adopt the more 
animated narrative of Orme and other writers; 
but in the case of Sir Elijah Impey he clings t 
Mill as to an oracle, scarcely looking at anything 
else exoept the parliamentary speeches of the 
prosecutors, the Reyulating act, (why did he 
not look at the older act of Georg@II?) and 
the sherig Macrabie letter. But not even in 
that letter, questionable as it is in its author- 
ship aud all it parts, is there any mention 
made of Clavering’s oath to save Nuncomar, 
though at the foot of the gallows! In the 
*Travela in Europe, Asia, / ” there 
is no mention of tiis unkept vow, nor is i 
much as said in that work that Claveri 
dividually, or as a member of the majority of 
council, made any attempt to defer execution, or 
that Franeis or Mouson, or any one elsey whether 
Euglish or native, whether Hind or Moham- 
niedan, pleaded for a respite. Other parts of 
the story, far more serints than this particalar 
om dit, and just as devoid of foundation as it 
is, have been repeated without the slightest ex- 
amination into ficts and documents and wi 

‘out the slightest scruple. When Mr. Mu 
first pablished his brilliant article in the din 
lurgh Review, he bad never secu the volume 
containing Sir Elijah Impey’s defence at the bar 
of the Mouse of Canmons,find tee bundred apd 
forty-three civsely printed pages of documents. 

= * 
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There was this excuse—the voluma is become 
very scarce, and is little kuown even among book- 
collectors, and among that very limited class of 

n (whether as readers or as, writers), who 
devote an almost exclusive attention to the his- 
tory and affairs of British India. But between 
the publication of the brilliant article in the 
Review, and its re-publication in the volumes of 
Essays to which Mr. Macaulay has put his name, 
there appeared (though under_a much humbler 
name), not only references to Sir Elijah Impey’s 
speech, but also copious extracts from it, together 
with extracts from some of the documents con- 
tained in the Appendix} and the publication of 
ese things made it imperative on Mr. Mucau- 
y to procure, peruse, and diligently study the 
said Defeuce, and certain other materials uot 
found in Mill's History, or in the sheriff Macrabie 
Yet Mr. Macaulay never weighed this 




















uments; he went into no new research 
and he reprinted the Review article 
gsan Historical essay, without the slightest altera- 
with only one sneeting allusion at the 
yoint advanced by one whothad dili 
gently studied the speech aud the documents, who 
aiteu oth@ sources of information, and 

had dispreved several of the most heinons 
ws whieh Mr. Macaulay had. repeated upon 










the one-sided a1 y }, of the Mae- 
yabiy letter, andMf Sir Gilbert EXiot's 
+ u2° 
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which Hastings gave it; and that, at all 
events, he was no more answerable for 
the,title of the paper than he was for its 
contents. It wis then resolved that the 
paper should be recvived and read, Hast- 
ings then moved that, as the petition con- 
tained expressions reflecting upon the 
characters of the chief justice and judges, 
a copy of it should be sent to them. Fran- 
cis objected that to send any such copy 
would be giving the thing more weight 
than it deserved. “I consider,” said he, 
“the insinuations contgined in it against 
them as wholly unsupported, and of 2 
libellous nature; and if 1 am not irregu- 
lar in this place, I would move that or- 
ders should. be given to the sheriff to 
catise the original to be burned publicly 
by the hands of the common hangman.” 
Mr. Barwell had no objection to the pa- 

x being burned by the hangman; but 
he agreed with the governor-general in 
thinking that a copy ought to be delivered 
to the judges. Colonel Monson, on the 
contrary, apprehended that the board, by 
communicating the thing to the judges, 
might make themselves liable to @ proe- 
cution for a libel, He added—* The pa- 
per [ deem to have a libellous tendency, 
and the assertions contained in it are un- 
supported. I agree with Mr. Francis in 
opinion that the paper should be burned 
under the inspection of the sheriff by the 
hands of the common hangman.” General 
Clavering also agreed with Francis that 
the paper ought to be burned at once with- 
out saying anything to the judges about 
it. Hastings, on the other hand, urged 
that the people of Calcutta formed but 
a very small part of that collective body 
commonly called the world. “The petition 
itself,” said he, “stands upon our records, 
throngh which it will find its way to the 
court of directors, to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and in all probability will become 
public to the whole people of Britain.” 
Francis begged leave to observe that, by 
the same channel through which the direc- 
tors, ministers and British public might 
be informed of the contents of the paper, 
they would also be informed of the re- 
ception it had met with, and the sentetice 
passed upon it by the board. “I there- 
fore hope,” gaid he, “ thag its being de- 
stppyed in the manner proposed will be 


_ 
sufficient to clear the character of the 
judges, so far as they appear to be at- 
tacked in that paper; and, to prevent 
any possibility of the imputatious indi- 
rectly thrown on the judges from extend- 
ing beyond this board, 1 move that the 
entry of the address from Rajah Nunco- 
mar, entered in our proceedings, be ex- 
punged.” The will of the majority was 
acted upon; the entry was expunged; the 
translation was destroyed, and the origi- 
nal, without any copy being sent to the 
judges, was publicly burned with all due 
solemnity, not by the common hangman, 
for there was none in Calcutta, but by 
the common gaoler. If Francis could 
have burned all the minutes in the coun- 
cil xfow raked up against him it would 
have been well for him! After reading 
all these minutes, Sir Elijah Impey said 
that, notwithstanding the anxiety of Fran- 
cis* that every memorial of Nuncomar’s 
petition or representation should be de- 
stroyed, he possessed an authentic copy 
of it, with the translation corrected by 
Hastings, who had given him the copy. 
“Hastings,” continued Impey, “ thought 
it no more than common justice to the 
judges to give it to me, and, as it was in 
the secret department of government, he 
delivered it to me under an oath of secrecy, 
not to disclose it in India except to the 
judges: except to them it has not been 
disclosed to this day, when it is called forth 
by necessity for my defence.” As Hast- 
ings was bound by his oath of office to 
keep secret what passed in the sveret 
department of government, he was guilty 





* Inhis examination before the committee of 
the whole Honse on the 16th of April, Francis 
said :—" My secret predominant motive for pro- 
posing to destroy the uriginel paper produced by 
General Clavering, was to save him, and him 
alone, from danger to which he had exy 
self by that rash, incousi ions y 
step T tpok was not immediately taken on my 

estion. As soon as Mr. Hastings pro- 
posed that a copy of the paper should be sent to 
the judyes, Colonel Monson started at it, and de 
sired me to go with him to another room. He 
then said, ‘L suppose you see what the governor 
means. If the judves get possession of the paper, 
Clavering may be ruined by it.” My answer was, 
‘Why, what can they do io him? To that he 
ied, ‘1 know not what they can do; but, 
ped their hands in blood, 
: "y Will not dg?” He thep desired 
mie to move that the origina paper be Gestroyed 
by the fiands of the common hangggan,”” 
¢ 
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of perjury in giving the paper to Im- 
pey. His binding Impey in an oath of 
secrecy could not cover the breach of his 
own oath: the mancnvre was character- 
istic of the man ; the perjury committed 
was certainly not of a heinous nature; but 
perjury it nevertheless was, and a breach 
of official trust and duty, rendered ne- 
cessary in the ey of Hastings and of 
Impey hy the infamous proceedings and 
ill-concealed intentions of Clavering and 
Francis. At the desire of the House, 
Sir Elijah Impey afterwards delivered 
in a fac-simile copy of the original trans- 
lation of the paper, with Hastings’s iriter- 
lincary corrections. The paper, after 
enumerating the rank, honours, and high 
employments of Nuncomar, said*that 
many: English gentlemen had become his 
enemies, and having no‘other means to 
conceal their own actions, revived an 
old affair which had repeatedly been 
found to be false: that the prosecutor 
was a notorious liar, and had been 
treated as such hy the governor-gene- 
ral, who had turned him out of his 
house; that the English gentlemen bad 
become the aiders and abettors of this 
notorious liar, and that Lord Impey and 
the other justices had tried and’ con- 
demned the writer, Nuncomar, by the 
English laws, which were contrary to the 
customs of the country, &e.* Sir Elijah 








* The paper, which was in the first person, 
went on :——' Taking the evidence of my enemies 
in proof of my crime, they lave cond 
to death. But, by my death, the king's justice 
Will let thé vctions of no person remain conic 
and, now that the hour of death approaches, I 
shall not, for the sake of this world, le regardiess 
of the next, but represent the truth to the geutie- 
men of the council. ‘The forgery of the bond, of 
which Tam accused? never proceeded from me. 
Many principal people of this country, who were 
aequainted ‘ith my honesty, frequently x 

uested of the judyes'to suspend my execution 
the king's pleasure shonld be- known,gbut thi 
they refused, and unjustly take away my Li 
For God’s sake, gentiemen of the council 
whe are just, and whose words are (ruth, let me 
not undergo this but wait the king's 
pleasure. “If Tam nojustly pat to death, I will, 
with my family, demand jnstice in the uext life. 
They put me ‘to death out of enmity, and from 
partiality tu the gentlemen wha have hetrayed 
their trust; aud, in this ease, the thread of lite 
being ent. T, in my last. moments, again request 
hat yous geutlemog, will wie my case particn- 
arly'to the just king of England. Isnffer, but my 
-nhecence wilkcertainly by made knowe to him.” 
id 
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3} pressed hit 


: Impey argued that General Clavering’s 
sense of the propriety of allowing no 
Tespite must appear from the wholg of 
his conduct, and from the mode in which 

: he treated that paper after he received it. 

| He also cited Clavering’s testimony on 
oath, by which it appeared he did not 
consider that the prosecution of Mr. 
Hastings at al! depended on the evidence 
|of Nuncomar. If General Clavering 
thought there were circumstances in the 
case which ought to render Nuncomar a 
proper object forsmercy, could he have 
defeated the petition of the unhappy con- 
vict, by detaining his paper until it could 
he of no possible use tohim? That paper 
was no private address to the general, but 

! an address to the board at large, whbse 

sense he would not suffer to be takeron 

the propriety of recommending him to 
merey, as he never produced the paper until 
days after the execution! If the paper 
was unsupported then, what new matter 
had arisen to support it now? If it was 
not good to obtain mercy for Nuncomar, 
how could it be good to bring down 
impeachment and punishment upon gir. 

Ebjah Impey ? What could make that a 

just accusation now, which was held to be 

; false and libellous then? Continuing his 

| long speech, Impey closed the horns of a 

dilemma upon Francis until they went 

through and through him. “ That the 
| paper itself,” said he, « should have sur- 
vived, is hardly more providential for 
me, than that the gentleman who moved 

! for the condemnation of it, and who ex- 
i is hopes that it would prevent 

| any possibility of the imputations in- 

| directly thrown out against the judges 

j from extending beyond that board, is the 

; only surviving member of that majority. 

From him who, to prevent its extending 

beyond that board, bad with so much 

solicitude procured the paper to be ex- 

punged from the proceedings, I hope I 

j may be thought to have some claim to 

expect that these imputations will not be 

Gneouraged in England: should, never- 

theless, such imputations have beén sug- 

{ gested by any member or members of the 

co®neil (and I am sorry to say that their 

seeret minutes show that there have), J 

am in the judggnent of the Hause, whether 

it would not be a.precedent of dangexeus 
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tendency to admit secret communications 
and private informations in evidence from 
anyepersons whqmsoever to disavow and 
contradict their own solemn official una- 
nimous acis entered upon public records 
on records required by act of parlia- 
ment to be transmitted to his majesty’s 
ministers as authentic information both of 
their acts and their reasons for their 
acts.” Sir Elijah said that, as he had 
been charged as an individual, so he had 
defended himself as an individual. “ But,” 
added he, “ though ,caWed to answer as 
for acts done by me singly, those acts 
not only were not, but could not have 
been, done by me individually: I was 
one_ member sitting in a court consisting 
of four members; all the four members 
convarred in the acts imputed to me; my 
voice singly and by itself could have had 
no operation; I might have been over- 
ruled by a majority of three to one. I 
was not more concerned in the proceed- 
ings than any other judge; I was less so 
than two. Informations had been laid 
against the criminal before two of the 
judges [Lemaistre and Hyde], who, by 
committing him for felony, had applied 
this law to his case without my know- 
Jedge or privity. I was, indeed, applied 
to by the council as to the mode of his 
confinement; I had no right to revise the 
acts of the judges; their authority was 
equal to mine; I did what humanity re- 

uired; { made the strictest inquiries of 
«the pundits, as to the effect of his impri- 
sonment on his caste and religion; [ 
learned they could not be hurt. I gave 
directions to the sheriff that he should 
have the best accommodations that the 
gaol would afford; the gaoler and his 
family quitted their apartmeuts and gave 
them up to him; I directed that every 
indulgence, consistent with his safe cus- 
tody, should be granted him. Those 
only were my individual acts, and they 
appear on the report of your committee. 
If it had been just so to do, it was not L 
but the court, which must have afforded 
protection to the criminal because he was 
the accuser of Mr. Hastings; it was not 4, 
but the court, that must have quasKed 
the indictment; it was not I, but the 
court, whiche retained the prosecution ; 
ha@ Sir Robert Chambers been over- 





ruled, it was not I, but the court, that 
could have overruled him; it was not I, 
but the whole court, that rejected the 
appeal (if there was an appeal),—that re- 
fused the respite, and carried the sentence 
into execution. Axt. signed the calendar; 
I executed no act of authority as a magis- 
trate, but sitting in open court, assisted 
by all the judges: evéa those acts which 
are particularly objected to me, as mine 
individually, though I was only the chan- 
nel of the Court to pronounce them, are 
not my individual acts; as chief justice, 
T presided in the court, and was the 
mouth of the court ; all questious put, all 
observations made by me, were with the 
judges sitting on my right hand and on 
my Ie; those questions and those ob- 
servations were not mine, but the ques- 
tions and observations of the court. I 
did not presume to make observations in 
my summing up to the jury, without 
having first communicated with the 
judges, and taken their unanimous opi- 
nion on every article. ..... As no act is 
imputable solely to me, so there is no 
motive in the whole charge assigned for 
my conduet that is not equally applicable 


to every other judge: nor is there one 


allegation that exonerates the other 
judges, and applies them specifically to 
me; if they are true with regard to me, 
they are true as applied to every judge of 
the court. The notoriety of the injustice 
of the proceedings applies to all, and gives 
an equa} ground of conviction that al] the 
judges were in a combination to sacrifice 
an innocent man for the pufpose of 
screening Mr. Hastings from justice: all 
must have shown an equally determined 
purpose against the life of the criminal ; 
all had equal knowledge of the accusa- 
tion, the proceedings in council, and the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings; all knew 
equallyethe credit of the witnesses, and 
the infamy of the unnamed witness. 
There is no stage of the business where 
they are not all as much implicated in 
the motives as I could be; yet I alone am 
called to answer, whilst they, if this 
charge be true, are still administering 
justice in Bengal notoriousiy branded 
with infamy,eare still judging on the 
lives of men With harf's stainei with 
blood! Though I say this gs necessary 
ra 
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— 
to my defence, I most solemnly protest, 
and most anxiously request, that it may 
clearly be understood that I do not en- 
tertain the most distant wish that any 
judge of the supreme court should meet 
with the same fate which I have ex- 
perienced, after long and faithful services 
in so inhospitable a climate, in their de- 
cline of life, and be évagged from their tri- 
bunals to appear as criminals at this bar.” 

This defence, which occupied two days 
in the delivery, produced aedeep and 
lasting impression. Pitt was heard to 
affirm that, if he had been placed in the 
same situation, he could not say but that 
should have acted precisely as Sir 
Elijah Impey had done. It was quite 
clear that the prosecution must spedMily 
be dropped, With the exeeption of the 
documents included in it, Sir Elijah. had 
delivered his defence as an extempore 
speech, not reading it drily and heavily, 
as Hastings had done. Accordingly, 
when asked whether he would leave the 
Honse a. copy of it, he said he could not, 
as he had not aoe i out, and had 
spoken hurriedly aud under great agita- 
Ton of fuelingy but soon after a full 
report of the speech appeared, evidently 
drawn up by himself or mder his own 
superintendence.* On the second day, 
before Sir Elijah was cailed in, Fyancis 
rose to take notice of a serious charge 
which lad been brought against him, 
and to move that Sir Ealel should be 
required to deliver to the Houge the 
original paper read by him as the trans- 
lation of the petition of Nuncomar. “The 
reason,” he said, “ why he called for the 
original paper was, because Sir Elijah 
had stated at the bar that it was delivered 
to him by Mr. HaStings, and that it con- 
tained alterations in his hand-writing. 

* Phe speech, which togetiier with the copious: 
appendix fills an octavo volume uf 244 pages, was 
published by Jolu Stockdale, and bears the date 
of 1788. The advertisement stites that ‘ the 
editor of this speech” took acenrate notes of it 
when it was delivered. No editor's name is 
jnentioned. In every part of the book there is 
yaternal evidenge that the editor must fave been 
Sir Elijah Impey himself, or some person em- 
ployed by him, and working under hfs immediate 
direction or dictation. A good deal of the matter 
Jn the appendix conld only havespern farnished 
at the time by Sir E\jah ; ano editor or book- 
seller could Have arranged that matter, or have 
furnished the pates and cqmments upon it and 
upon the matter contained sn the speech * 




















He wanted, therefore, to see what those 
alterations were, which he could not un- 
less the original paper was deposited pn 
the table.” The premier, the solicitor- 
general, the master of the rolls, and other 
gentlemen of the robe, strongly objected 
to this motion, for which, although sup- 
ported by Burke and Fox, was at length 
substituted the amendment, that the 
Speaker should ask Sir Elijah if he bad 
any objection to produce a copy of the 
Paper in question. Sir Elijah, upon being - 
called in, answered that he had no ob- 
jection. The said paper, and still more 
the history attaching to it, copied from 
the records in the India House, tended 
greatly to incense and irritate a man who 
was naturally one of the most irritable Sf 
niankind. And, indéed, in various other 
ways, sad havoc was made on the cha- 
racter of Francis in the course of these 
proceedings against Sir Elijah Impey, 
When the party friends of Francis were 
applauding him as the most honourable, 
upright, and incorruptible of men, Major 
Scott spoiled the eulogium by speaking 
of the large fortune which that six years’ 
member of council had brought with him 
‘from India; and the allusion produced 
all the effect intended, as it was uni- 
versally known that the man who had 
never held any higher appointment in 
England than that of clerk in the war- 
office—and even that appointment he had 
lost some considerable time before he 
went to Calcutta—was now in possession 
of a splendid revenue. Scott, too, pro- 
posed applying in this instance the 
searching test which had been originally 
included in Pitt's India bill, “ Before 1 
join in applauding his integrity,” said the 
major, “I require it be proved by the 
ouly possible way in which his integrity 
can be proved. Let him come fairly, 
boldly, and honestly forward, as Lord 
Macartney has done; let him state that 
he left England in debt, that he was six 
years in India, that his expenses at home 
arf abroad were so much, and his fortune 
barely the difference between the amount 
of this expenses ar the amount of his 
salaty, When the honourable gentleman 
shall have done this, I will join the com- 
mittee with chegrfulness in aronouncing 
Mr. Francis to be one of the honestet 
men that ever came from Bengal. But, 
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until he shall snbmit to this only true 
test of his integrity, 1 shall pay no atten- 
tion to the animated panegyrics of his 
friends.” Francis made no reply, nor 
ever showed any inclination to submit to 
such an ordeal. Moreover, it was pretty 
well known that Francis, whoas he grew 
older grew into something very like a 
miscr, was exceedingly foud of money, 
and capable of many little sordid tricks 
which are altogether incompatible with 
the high and generous qualities of that 
fanciful portrait his party were attempt- 
ing to draw for him. On this day Sir 
Elijah Impey claimed the protection of 
the House against certain libellous pub- 
lic prints, which were daily circulated to 
irhure his cause. He was ordered to pro- 
dhree them the day following, when, upon 
the motion of Mr. Grenville, they were 
declared to be scandalous and seditious 
libels upon the House, and tending to pre- 
judice the minds of the public against an 
accused individual ; and an address was 
presented to the king to direct the attor- 
ney-general to prosecute the publishers. 
When Sir Elijah had finished his answer 
to the Nuncomar charge, he submitted to 
the Tlouse that his mind had been so 
strongly affected, and his health so much 
impaired by the horror he had felt at the 
charge of having committed a deliberate 
legal murder, that he was unequal to the 
exertion of going into his defence upon 
the other articles before he was acquitted 
of the first. He said that the rest were 
so light in comparison with this, that, if 
it were decided against him, he was indif- 
ferent to their going at once to the bar of 
the Lords, without any further discussion. 
To this request Sir Gilbert Eliot readily 
cousented. On the 11th of February, 
and the following days on which the 
House sat in committee, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Farrer, who had acted as counsel to Nun- 
eomar upon his trial, and who was now 
a member of the House of Commons, was 
examined as a witness, standing in his 
place as a member. His evidence in 
nearly every essential particular con- 
firmed what Impey .had himself sa‘d. 
He showed an attested copy of the % 
rant of commitment for the forgery, 
which was ot sigued by Impey, but by 
Aestice Lemaistre anil Justice Hyde; he 
showed that it was impossible to have 
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declared, in the plainest language, that 
two of the judges concurred on every 
point with the chief justice, and that 
Chambers, after his first doubt as to the 
statute upon which the prisoner ought to 
be tried, sat on the bench, silent and to 
all appearance acquiescent; he spoke, as 
every one who knew1im appears to have 
done, with the warmest feeling of the 
character of Mr. Elliot, who had acted as 
interpreter, and afterwards superintended 
the publication of the trial ; he stated that 
the civil proceedings against Nuncomar 
in the court of Dewannee Adaulut were 
not given in evidence at the trial by 
either party, and that the reasons why 
he fs counsel for the prisoner did not 
give them in evidence were, 1. That 
Nuncomar’s witnesses had in several ma- 
terial points contradicted each other. 2. 
That the plaintiff had expressly charged 
the instrument in question to be 2 forgery. 
3. That Nuncomar had this alternative 
offered him by the plaintiff, either to 
leave the matter to arbitration, or to make 
oath that his demand was just and the 
bond no forgery; he appeared to have 
declined both the one and the other. 
4, That when Nuncomar found the court, 
in cousequence of his refusal, were pro- 
ceeding to judgment, and that he would 
no louger be allowed to protract the de- 
cision by introducing from time to time 
new witnesses, he had then agreed to 
arbitration. Farrer also stated that these - 
proceedings in the Dewannee Adaulut 
had commenced only at the eva of 1773, 
and had terminated on the 9th of June, 
1774 (only five months before the arrival 
of Impey and the supreme court), by the 
reference to arbitratién. He informed 
the House that the trial for the capital 
offence had lasted several days, having 
endedton the 15th of June, or rather 
on the 16th, about four o'clock in the 
morning; and that all the proceedings, 
with the examination and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses, had appeared to him 
fair and unprejudiced. He said that a 
petition of appeal had been drawn up and 
-presented ; that this paper was not drawn 
up by him ner presented by him, but by 
Mr. ‘Brix, another adSocate, who had 
assisted him in the defence. and that he 
could “ot take it upon himself to say that 
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Mr. Brix had stated to him whether Sir 
Elijah Impey was present or not when 
the petition of appeal was presented. Far- 
rer also stated that an attempt was made 
by himself to induce the jury to recom- 
mend the prisoner to the judges for a 
respite; and that Mr. Robinson, the fore- 
man of the jury, had peremptorily re- 
fused to join in stch recommendation, 
upon the grounds that his conscience 
would not permit it, and that the high 
opinion he entertained of the judges 
would not allow him to doubt that, if they 
thought Nuncomar a proper object of 
mercy, they would themse]ves have re- 
commended him for the king’s pardon. 
Farrer produced and read Robinson's 
letters, as also the original of a pef%ion 
which was signed by only one of the jury 
of twelve. He said that his next step 
was to endeavour to ascertain whether 
the governor-general and council would 
recefve a petition addressed to them, and 
then enclose it with their recommenda- 
tion to the four judges. Knowing, as 
every man in Calcutta did, that it was of 
no use to apply to the minority (Hast- 
ings and Barwell), Farrer resolved to 
speak with the majority, Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis, who were all to be at a 
party given by Lady Anne Monson. He 
called Francis aside and explained the 
business to him first. Francis, he said, 
made no objection, but when they called 
Clavering and Monson into consulta~ 
tion, Clavering, without hesitation, posi- 
tively refused to interfere, assigning as 
his reasons “ that it, was a private trans- 
action of Nuncomar’s own, that it had no 
relation whatever to the public concerns 
of the country, which alone he (the gene- 
ral) was sent out fo transact, and that he 
would not make any application in fa- 
vour of a man who had been found guilty 
of forgery, nor, indeed, did he tink it 
would do any good.” Colonel Monson 
agreed with the general, and therefore 
the matter was dropped. Farrer had 
been told that Nuncomar’s son-in-law had 
afterwards presented a. petition cither 
to Impey jn person, or had left it at his 
house, but he was not sure which, and he: 
had only the word of an, Panda for the ; 
fact. He read a%etitiow from the native ' 
inhabitants #f Calcutta, Moorshedabad, | 
x 








and other places, but he believed that it 
had neither been signed nor presented— 
that it was not even approved of by the 
Hindus. He said he had‘been informed 
that some of these people had prepared 
another petition, according to their own 
ideas, and presented it to the chief justice, 
but he had never seen it, and in fact kuew 
nothing about it of his own knowledge. 
Farrer, who had frequently visited Nun- 
comar in prison, declared that he had 
never complained of harsh treatment.* 
He made prominent the fact that more 
than seven weeks were allowed to elapse 
between ‘the sentence and the execution of 
the prisoner, Concerning the petition 
sent by Nuncomar to Clavering the day 
before the execution, he knew nothivg 
directly or indirectly. ps 

On the 2Uth of February Mr. Rouse, 
who had formerly presided in the De- 
wannee Adaulut, before which the civil 
cause was brought, and who was now 
a meniber of the House of Commons, 
was examined in his place. The com- 
mittee also examined Mr. Samuel Tolfrey, 
who was under-sheriff of Calcutta at 
the time of the arrest, trial, aud execu- 
‘ion, and Mr. James Durnford, who had 
been clerk to Mr. Justice Isemaistre. 
Durnford suid nothing to the point, plead- 
ing that deficiency of memory which is 
common to unwilling witnesses ; but Tol- 
frey spoke out with fullness and apparent 
frankness, aud his depositions tended to 
strengthen the case of Sir Elijah. When 
asked whether Franeis had ceased all 
friendly intercourse with Impey after the 
condemmation of Nuncomar, he said that 
he certainly had not, but that he believed 
there was, for a time, a suspension of 
friendly visits between them on account 
of a civil suit against Francis in the su- 
preme court, i.e. the crim. cou. action 
brought by Le Grand against Francis. 
Tolfrey could speak with some confidence 
on the latter subject, as he was attorney to 
Francis in that cause. He declared that 
U2 verdict in that case was given contrary 
to the opinion of Sir Robert Chathbers ; 
IN 








x 





a 
* This witness also said emphatically, “1 
never heard, to the best of my recollection, ang 
complaint of the Pant of humanitsin Sir Elijah 
Inpey, or in any other af the judges.” > 
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that Justice Lemaistre was then dead ; that i 
Justice Hyde and the chief justice ayreed | 
in the jurlgment, the reasons yor which Sir 
Elijah gave at’ full length, to the evident 
dissatisfaction of Francis, the defendant.* 
On the 28th of April, all the evidence 
being gone through, Sir Gilbert Elliot 
began his reply to the defence of Sir 
Ebjah Iinpey. After a very long speech 
the committee was adjourned to the 7th 
of May, On the 7th Sir Gilbert resumed 
his reply, and finished it on the 9th, which ; 
was the next day of sitting. The defence 
of Sir Elijah was undertaken by Sir 
Richard Sutton, Mr. D, Pulteney, the 
attorney and solicitor general, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer, who was 
exteedingly severe, as he had been be- 
fom, on the conduct and motives of Fran- 
cis. Sir Gilbert MlHot’s motion, import- 
ing that the first charge had been made 
‘ood, was supported by Fox, Burke, and 
Colonel Fullarton; but, upon a division, 
it was lost by a majority of eighteen, the 
numbers being 73 against 55. On the 
2ith of May, the day appointed for the 
committee to sit again, upon the usual 
motion that the Speaker de now leave the 








* For th® crim, con. trial see ante, Chap, xix. 
The conduct of Sir Robert Chambers in this par- 
tiewlar may account for the preference and favour 
afterwards shown to him by Francis, and by those 
who took their ene from Francis. | In the libel 
lous book of Travels which goes under the name 
of ‘ Mackintosh,’ and in numerous other publica- 
tions, Chambers is held up as the most upright 
of judges—as a contrast, in integrity, humanity, 
and all other virtues, to Sir Elijah Impey. 











- 
chair, the attorney-general opposed the 
motion, on the ground that the next ar- 
ticle of charge, the Patna cause, was then 
depending before the privy council, and 
likely to come speedily to a hearing, 
After a short conversation, in which Pitt 
again expressed a strong conviction in 
favour of Sir Elijah, the motion was nega- 
tived even without amdivision, und the 
further consideration of the charges was 
adjourned to that day three months. And 
thus ended, the whole prosecution of the 
late chief justice of Bengal. The Patna 
charge came to nothing before the privy 
council ; nor was there ever any attempt 
nade to press any of the other charges or 
to revive the impeachment in auy way 
whatsoever, Ithas been said that some of 
those charges, though far from being of 
so heinous a character, might possibly 
have been more difficult to explain than 
the Nuncomar charge; but, as his ac- 
cusers never gave Sir Elijah the oppor- 
tunity of meeting them in the House of 
Commons or before any public tribunal, 
it is not safe or fair to say that he might 
not have been able to give ample expla- 
nations of his conduct. As his defence 
‘was certainly a triumphant one upon the 
onty charge that was entered upon, the 
other charges, which were let drop, must 
at least be considered as “not proven ;” 
—nay more, in ordinary reasoning, Sir 
Elijah is entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt that he might, if his prosecutors 
had persevered, have been enabled ‘to dia- 
prove them, 
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Mranwuirr the impeachment of Hast- 
ings, in which that of Impey was a mere 
episode or interlude, had been carried on 
with all possible activity. A few days 
before the Christmas holidays the Lords 
informed the Commons that Warren 
Hastings, Esquire, had delivered in an- 
swers to the articles of impeachmer?, a 
copy of which answers they sent them for 
the use of the Lower House. On the 5th 
of December (1787), after the answers 
were read short, Burke moved that they 
should be referred to a committee. This 
was agreed to. The speaker then desired 
him to name his committee; upon which, 
after he had himself been named as the 
first member by Mr. Pitt, he instantly 
named Francis as the second. But, when 
- the question was put, this motion was 
negatived by a majority of more than four 
to one, the numbers being 97 noes against 
23 ayes. Burke hereupon declared that 
he scarcely knew how to proceed without 
the valuable assistance of Francis, and 
that he felt the cause to be in some de- 
gree damned by this act of the Houge. So 
fully was he convinced of the great utility 
of the assi8tance of his honourable friend, 
that he should feel himself, who knew 
the subject as well as most men, so ex- 
ceedingly crippled and enfeebled without 
the advantage of Ils honourable friend's 
superior information, that, when the day 
for naming the next committee should 
come, he would again appeal to the sense 
of the House, and try to have his honour- 
able friend reinstated. Meanwhile he 
proceeded to uominate the rest of the 
committee, which consisted of the same 
persons as the preceding one, with the 
omission of Francis and the addition of 
Wilbraham, Fitzpatrick, and Courtenay, 
and which was armed with the usual 
wers, * Fox sai that tiey were reject- 
ing from the gommittce the man the most 
- 


proper to be upon it; but, as the gentle- 
men on the ministerial benches had thus 
created a vacancy, he thought it but 
proper that they should fill it up with 
some person well acquainted with India 
affairs; and he archly suggested that the 
Jeading member of the India Board (Dun- 
das) would be the proper man. Neithtr 
Dundas nor any of his friends cond 
scended to notice Fox’s suggestion. Two 
days after this Burke brought up from 
the committee a replication to the answers 
of Hastings, in which the Commons, in 
the usual form, averred their charges 
against the said Warren Hastings to be 
true, and declared their readiness to prove 
the same against him, at such convenient 
time and place as should be appointed for 
“hat purpose. On the next day of sittin 
this replication was ordered to be darried 
by Mr. Hoke ap to the Lords, who ap- 
pointed Wednesday, the 13th of February 
(1788), for proceeding upon the trial in 
Westminster-Hall, It then became ne- 
cessary to appoint a new committee of 
managers; and, after it had been agreed 
to, on the motion of Burke, that the com- 
mittee to whom it was referred to consider 
the answer of Warren Hastings should be 
the said managers, Fox rose and moved 
that Philip Francis, Esquire, should be 
added to the committee. He earnestly 
implored the House to reconsider their 
former vote. He said the Common's, or 
their committee, were not now acting as 
the judges of Mr. Hastings; they were 
not even sitting in the character of a 
grand jury to decide whether or not a bill 
of*indictment should be found against 
him; they were now become his prose- 
eutgrs. Whatever, objection might be 
urgc’ to Mr. Francis as the judge of Mr. 
Hastings, there could be no objection to 
his appearing as,his accuserN Fox again 
enlogised Francis asa man of immaculate 
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virtue, and used many arguments to prove 
his peeutiar fitness for a place in the com- 
miitee. He was followed by Wyndham, 
who chimed iti with the panegyrie and 
insisted that no reasonable ground could 
be laid for the rejection of Francis. Pitt, 
who was not generally supposed to have 


much feeling of any kind, though he { 


doubtless had more than his cold stiff 
manners betrayed, contended that this 
was not @ question of argument, but a 
question of feeling, He thought that it 
was delicate and proper for the House to 
take from the impeachment every appear- 
ance of jnproper motives, and to exclude 
from the committee the only person in 
the House that had been concerned ina 
prrsonal combat with Mr, Hastings. He 
sail that it was impossible that the pro- 
secution could be injured through the 
absence of Francis, who had already 
given all the materials he could furnish, 
and would be always at hand not merely 
to be consulted, but also to be examined 
at the bar, Grenville took the same view 
of the case, and supported it with nearly 
the same arguments. Francis rose to 
declare that, though he had quarrelled 
with Hastings for six long years, and ha& 
fought him, and been wounded by him 
almost mortally, the quarreling and the 
fighting had all arisen out of public mat- 
ters, and that therefore he was not to be 
considered as the private personal enemy 
of Hastings. Te made rather a long 
speech, and immediately left the House, 
who decided that he should not be of the 
committee by 122 voices against 60. A 
few days after this vote a letter was ad- 
dressed to Francis by the managers of the 
impeachment, in which, after declaring 
their opinion that they would show very 
little regard to their honour, to their 
duty; or to the effectual execution of their 
trust, if they omitted any means left in 
their power to obtain the most beneficial 
use of the knowledge possessed by a per- 
son whose conduet and character appeared 
to then in all respects to merit the highest 
comfnendation, they concluded by saying 


—*We have exprgised sentiments. in j 
which we are unanimous, and whiche with ; 


pride and pleasure, we attest under all 
our signatyres, entreatipg you to favour 


vs as frequently as,you can with your’ 





+ t 
attendance in the committee; and you 
shall have due notice of the days on 
which your advice and instructions may 
be more particularly necessary.” We be- 
lieve, nevertheless, we may say that the 
common feeling of mankind since has 
gone along with the vote of the House; 
and that Francis has been generally 
thought. to have shawn quite as mach 
moral obtuseness as intellectual acuteness 
in his conduct on this occasion. “His 
local knowledge and his habits of busi- 
ness,” says a recent writer, “ were of in- 
valuable service to the managers: he ex- 
erted his whole energies in a cause so 
near his heart from every principle and 
from all personal feelings; nor could he 
ever be taught to understand why the. 
cireumstance of his being the private 
enemy of the man, as well as the public 
adversary of the governor, should be 
deemed an obstacle to his taking this part. 
The motives of delicacy, which so man’ 

thought that he ought to have felt on this 
subject, were wholly beyond his concep- 
tion: for be argued that the more he dis- 
liked Mr. Hastings, the wider his grounds 
of quarrel with him were, the more natu- 
ral was it that he should be his assailant; 
and the reason for the House of Com- 
mons excluding him by their vote froma 
place among the managers surpassed his 
powers of comprehension. Had the ques- 
tion been of making him a judge in the 
cause, or of appointing him to assist in 
the dgfence, he could well have under- 
stood how he should be deemed disquali- 
fied; but that a prosecutor ‘should be 
thought the less fit for the office when he 
was the more likely strenuously to dis- 
charge its duties of bringing the accused 
to justice and exacttag punishment for 
his offences, because he hated him on 
private as well as public grounds, was a 
thing, to him inconceivable. Jt never 
onee occurred to him that ‘an impeach- 
ment by the Commons is like the pro- 
ceedings of an inquest; that the managers 
represent the grand jury acting for the 
nation, and actuated only by the love of 
strict justice; and that to choose for their 
organ one who was also known to he 
actuated by individual passions would 
have been as &ndecorgus as for the pro- 
seeutor in a common indjetment to sit 
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upon the grand jury, and accompany the 
foreman in presenting his bill to the 
court,”* 

In the mean time the magnificent old 
hall, which the second of our Norman 
kings had built for very different purposes, 
was prepared and decorated as a grand 
court of justice. Benches, stages, and 
boxes were erectedsand the grey walls 
were hung with scarlet. On the appointed 
day (the 13th of February), at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, all the, magnates 
of the Land began to crowd within those 
walls. Her majesty and her daughters, 
with the princesses Elizabeth, Augusta, 
and Mary, took their places in the Duke 
of Neweastle’s gallery before the peers ar- 
rived, Near one hundred and sev®mty 
Jords, robed in gold and ermine, and mar- 
shalled hy the heralds under Garter King- 
at-Arms, walked in solemn_ procession 
from their own house to Westminster 
Hall, the junipr baron present, Lord 
Heathfield (the excellent old Eliot, who 
had defended Gibraltar), leading the way, 
aud the procession being closed by the 
Duke of Norfolk (Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land), by the great dignitaries, by the bro- 
thers and sons of the king, and last of all 
by the Prince of Wales. Above two hun- 
dred of the Commons followed their 
Speaker into the hall; but, as very few of 
them, except Charles Fox, Burke, and the 
rest of the managers, were in full dress, 
andas some of them were in boots, those 
who had critical eyes in these matters 
complained that they made but a shabby 
appearance. The managers were attended 
by the counsel for the impeachment, Drs. 
Scott and Lawrence, and Messrs. Mans- 
field, Pigot, Burke, and Douglas. The 
seats for the Comméns were covered with 

; green cloth; the rest of the vast room 
being all “one red.” ‘The twelve judges, 
in their dresses of state, attended ta give 
advice on points of law. Galleries were 
set apart for the accommodation of ambas- 
sadors and envoys, for distinguished fo- 
reigners, and for distinguished English- 
men who had reached fame and fortune 
by different paths. Gibbon, the historian 


of the Roman Empire, Sir Joshua Rey- | 
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Prniip Praneis, in Lord 
Skotelies of Statesmen, 
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nolds, Gainsborough, Dr. Parr, Mr. (af- 
teewards Sir James) Mackintosh, with 
other men of note, were present in that 
imposing scene. And there were other 
ladies besides the queen and her daughters, 
The Duchess of Gloucester, the niece of 
Horace Walpole, and once the wife of the 
honest Earl Waldegrave, was there with 
her young son (the late Duke of Glouces- 
ter); Mrs. Fitzherbert was there, with 
royal accommodations, and looking queen- 
like; her friend and champion, Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, was there with a 
crowd of beauties about her; and Sheri- 
dan’s musical and beautiful wife was con- 
spicuous among them all. Mrs. Siddons 
also was there, looking, even as a spec- 
tatress, the queen of tragedy. When I 
were seated, the sergeant-at-arms made 
proclamation, commanding silence, and 
called upon Warren Hastings, esquire, to 
come into court. Hastings advanced, av- 
companied by Sulivan and Sumner, his 
two bail, and, kneeling at the bar in the 
box assigned to him, he was ordered to 
rise. Precedents had been diligently 
studied; none of the old forms were 
omitted, and they all made a deep impres- 
sion. After a pause the sergeant-at-arms 
made proclamation again, that, whereas 
charges of high crimes and misdemeanors 
had been exhibited by the honourable the 
House of Commons, in the name of them- 
selves and of all the Commons of Great 
Dritain, against Warren Hastings, esquire, 
all persons concerned were to take notice 
that he now stood upon his trial, and that 
they might come forward and make good 
the said charges, And when this was 
done Lord Chancellor Thurlow, with a 
form and face well adapted to represent 
the inflexible severity of the laws, then 
rolled out in his sonorous manner :— 
“Warren Hastings, you stand at the bar 
of this court charged with high crimes 
aud misdemeanors, a copy of which has 
been delivered to you; you have been al- 
lowed counsel, and a long time has been 
given to you for your defence ; but this is 
not to be considered as a.particular fdul- 
gepge to you, as it arose from the neces- 
sity tf the case, the crimes with which you 
are charged being stated to have been 
committed in istant plye. ‘hese. 








“charges contain the. anest weighty allega- 
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tions, aud they come from the highest 
authority: this circumstance, however, 
though it carrjes with it the most serious 
importance, is not to prevent you from 
making your defence in a firm and col- 
lected manner, in the confidence that as a 
British subject you are entitled to, and will 
receive, full justice from a British court.” 
Hastings replied, both firmly and briefly, 
that he came to that high tribunal equally 
impressed with a confidence in his‘own 
integrity and in the justice of the court 
before which he st The clerks of the 
court then proceeded to read the charges 
and the answers, which they did as long 
as they had daylight; but about a quarter- 
past five, when they had only got to the 
effd of the seventh charge and answer, the 
feed chancellor moved that the lords 
should adjourn to their own chamber of 
arliament, and their lordships accord- 
iigly withdrew in the order in which they 
had come, and the assembly broke up. 
The next day the reading of the charges 
aud answers was continued; and on the 
next, the third day of the trial, Burke rose 
to deliver, or to begin, his opening speech, 
which occupied four days—the 15th, 16th, 
18th, and 19th of February. Althougi» 
the lefgth of it must have wearied some 
people almost to death, and although a 
very considerable portion of it must have 
been above the capacity of most of that 
brilliant andience, there were parts and 
passages that charmed and excited, and 
terrified and filled with indignation, and 
produced all the effects attributed to the 
most suecessful and triumphant oratory of 
ancient, times. Mrs. Siddons is said to 
have been as much affected as she affected 
others by her wonderful acting on the 
stage. Ladies fainted in the galleries, 
and Mrs, Sheridan was carried out in 
confalsions: sobs and tears, which are 
said not all to have proceeded from the 
gentler sex, were heard and seen in nearly 
every part of the hall: even Thurlow 
seemed at moments to be affected. The 
oratgr had not reflected on the ampliffea- 
tion and exaggeration common to all 
Oriental people, who-oeither see with-our 
eyes nor describe with our tongues ¢ who-| 
Took et every thing as if through a mag- 
nifying lew, and who hgighten in deserib- 
ag by one sense what they have fulsely 





-< 
seen with another. ‘This is the case even 
when they are subjected to n0 extraordi- 
nary excitement, or are agitated by no 
violent passion: every one that knows 
anything of the East must be aware of 
this unvarying spirit of exaggeration in 
all moods and humours, and in the most 
trite and self-evident matters; but only 
let the more violent, passions, the hatred 
and the revenge of these Easterns be in- 
flamed, and there is no calculable limit to 
the range,this spirit will take. Some of 
the Indian ryots had been harshly, and 
perhaps in some instances barbarously, 
treated by other natives employed in col- 
lecting the revenue. These ryotshad af- 
terwards, been encouraged by the agents 
of #rancis and Clavering to raise com- 
plaints, and their tongues, being once 
loosened, were sure not to stop so long as 
they left a monstrosity unmentioned. 
Francis, who had not been, while in India, 
scrupulous enough to authenticate or ex- 
amine these horrible tales, told them all 
to Burke as if upon undoubted authority ; 
and the orator introduced the essence of 
them all in his four days’ speech, buildin, 

up a climax of abomination, horror, and 
guilt out of materials which in good part 
were only proper for a ghastly Eastern 
tale of ghouls and ghins, and other mon- 
sters. And these were the things which 
terrified and made to faint the ladies in 
the galleries, These appeals to the feel- 
ings and passions of the auditory were 
much, too freqnent; but there was other 
matter in this grand oration, or series of 
orations, that was free from the faults of 
exaggeration, and that was soberly sub- 
lime—there was matter showing a won- 
derful range of knowledge, a high states- 
manlike philosophy, and a beautiful spirit 
of philanthropy and love. He astonished 
even those who best knew him and the 
subjegt by the vast extent and minnteness 
of his information, the variety of his re- 
sources, and the lucid order in which he 
arranged the whole for the support of his 
object. The sober and the best parts of 
the oration were not, however, those 
which were the most admired by hearers 
who went there to have their feelings ex- 
cited aud yot their judgment convinced. 
In the most terrible passages Burke's 
own excitement wag as great as aily that 
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he produced in others. In detailing the 
cruelties of Debi Sing, on the third day, 
he became almost couvulsed himself; hie 
dropped his head upon his hands, and, for 
some moments, was unable to proceed : he 
recovered sufficiently to go on a little fur- 
ther, but, being obliged to cease speaking 
twice at short intervals, the Prince of 
Wales, to relieve hig, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the court, © “For half an hour,” 
said Hastings himself, “I looked up at the 
orator in a reverie of wonder ; and, during 
that space, I actually felt mysélf the most 
culpable’ man on earth: but I recurred to 
my own bosom, and there found aconscious- 
ness that consoled me under all I heard 
and all I suffered.” In pronouncing his 
peroration, on the fourth diy, Byrke 
raised his voice to such a pitch as seemed 
to shake the walls and roof of the antique 
hall. “Therefore,” said he, “it is with 
confidence that, ordered by the Commons, 

“T impeach Warren Hastings, esquire, 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

“I impeach him in the name of the 
Commons of Great Britain, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, whose parliamentary 
trast he has betrayed. 

“T impeach him in the name of all the 
Commons of Great Britain, whose na- 
tional character he has dishonoured. 

“I impeach him in the name of the 

ople of India, whose laws, rights, and 
ibertics he has subverted,.whose proper- 
ties he has destroyed, whose country he 
has laid waste and derolate. 

“Timpeach him in the name &nd by 
virtue ofsthose eternal laws of justice 
which he has violated. 

“T impeach him in the name of human 
nature itself, which he has cruelly out- 
raged, injured, and oppressed, in both 
sexes, in every age, rank, situation, and 
condition of life. 

“And I conjure this high and_sacred 
Court to let not these pleadings be heard 
in vain!” 

As soon as the agitation had somewhat 
subsided Fox rose to address their lord- 
ships respecting the course of procceding 
to be followed on the trial : lic said it was 
the wish of the committee to proceed to 
a conclusion, on both sides, upon exch 
article separately, befoyy They opened 
another article; tat is, to open and ad- 
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duce evidence to substantiate oue charge 
4f 2 time, to hear the prisoner’s defence 
and evidence upon that charge, and after- 
wards to reply; and to proceed in the 
same manner with the rest of the articles, 
.one after the other. This was the course 
adopted in the House of Commons with 
regard to the charges against Sir Elijah 
Impey, and it was adopted at Sir Elijah’s 
own request. But Hastings and his legal 
advisers preferred the opposite course ; 
and, when the lord chancellor called upon 
Hastings’s counsel to know .whether the 
mode proposed by*Fox would be agree- 
able to them, they answered in the nega- 
tive. The chancellor then intimated to 
the committee that their lordships would 
be glad to know the reasons which jn- 
duced the managers to call upon the court 
to adopt that mode. Fox immediately 
stated that in a cause of such magnitade 
and complexity, the mode proposed ap 
peared absolutely necessary, and was cal- 
culated to prevent confusion, to aid their 
lordships’ memory, and to enable them 
to form a more distinct view of the merits 
of the charge and defence upon each 
separate article than could possibly be 
done by running over all the articles be- 
fore concluding upon any. He mextioned 
the cases of the earls of Strafford and 
Middleton as precedents. He urged that, 
if the mode adopted for the defence should 
be the ordinary mode of procedure amon, 
lawyers, their lordships must be calle: 
upon to decide upon evidence after they 
had forgotten the greater part of it; and 
that such a mass of matter would be 
offered all at once to their minds as must 
confound them. The chancellor next 
called upon Hastings’s counsel—three 
barristers of notc—Law, afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough and chief justice of the 
King’s Bench ; Dallas, afterwards chief 
justice of the Common Pleas ; and Plomer, 
afterwards vice-chancellor and master of 
the rolls, These lTearned gentlemen 
argued that the mode proposed by Fox 
‘was contrary tothe practice of all courts 
of justice, and i 





was inconsistent with all 
principles of equity, as it subjected the 
deQuidant tomany Obvious and most mani- 
"| fest disadvantages. As for the precedents 
[get by Fox, they maiptained that in 
{both cases the mode of préveeding Was 
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regulated by mutual consent of the parties. 
Law took this early opportunity of eop- 
demuing the violent language which 
Burke had use& against Hastings. “ The 
defendant,” said he, “has been loaded 
with terms of such calumny and reproach 
as since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh 
were never used at the bar of this House.” 
Fox interrupting him, said, that, vested 
with a great trust by the House of Com- 
mons, he could not sit still and hear sach 
language applied to an accusation which 
that House, in the prosecution of high 
erimes, had carried té’ the bar of the com- 
petent court. The lords then retired to 
their own House, and an order was made 
that they should be summoned to take the 
matter of the proceedings into their con- 
sidgration on the Thursday following. 
On that day Thurlow left the Woolsack, 
and, after pronouncing an culogium on 
Burke's great speech in the hall,* declared 
that, if the crimes charged upon the de- 
fendant could be proved, no punishment 
their lordships could infliet would be ade- 
quate to his guilt, But he then decidedly 
took the part of Hastings and his counscl, 
saying that what they claimed was uo 
indulgence, but a right; that his imagi-e 
natiot could not conceive any other pos- 
sible mode of defending Mr. Hastings 
than that which his counsel had proposed ; 
that the articles were so intimately 
blended and mixed up with one another, 
that he would defy any mau Jiving to 
separate them ; that they comprised the 
whole of Mr Hastings’s government for 
a long series of years, and that the merits 
or demerits of particular parts might de- 
pend upon the various relations they bore 
to each other, and upon the construction 
put upon the great whole. That other 
great law lord, Loughborough, who al- 
wayr. called black what Thurlow called 
white, took the side of Fox and the ma- 
nagers, and spoke at great length to 
show that the mode of procedure they 


*« Their lordships,” said Thurlow LL kgow 
the effect of that speech upon the auditors. many 
of whom hud not to that moment, and perh»ps 
never would, recover frog the shock it had geeu- 
sioned " The chill atmosphere of the immense 
old hall, at any rate, proved fatal to many of those’ 
who astended. Among others, poot Gainsboronzh 
caught a coifat the trial, wpich a: vated other 
Aisorders, and carried him iW his grave. 

















proposed’ was the best, and that the high 
court of parliament was not to be shackled 
by the rules of the courts below. He 
then moved that their lordships should 
agree with the proposition as stated 
by the managers. Lord Stormont and 
Lord Graniley replied to Loughborough ; 
the Duke-of Norfolk endeavoured to sup- 
port his arguments; put upon a division 
the motion was negatived by 88 against 
33. When the court met again in the 
hall, the lord chancellor informed the 
managers’ that they must produce the 
whole of their charges, with the evidence 
upon each, befure the prisoner should be 
ealled upon for his defence. After some 
complaints against his decision, Fox, in a 
speach which lasted five hours, opened 
the Benares charge, down to the expnl- 
sion of Cheyte Sing; and Mr..Grey fol- 
lowed up and completed the charge on 
the succeeding day. Several days were 
then spent in reading papers and hearing 
witnesses, there being various long dis- 
putes as to what evidence ought to be re- 
ceived and what rejected. Anstruther 
then summed up the evidence admitted, 
and commented on it as establishing the 
charge. The Court did not meet again 
till the 15th April, which was the four- 
teenth day of the trial. Then Mr. Adam 
opened the next charge relating to the 
Begums of Oude; and on the 15th Mr. 
Pelham continued the same subject, en- 
deavouring chiefly to refute the defence 
of that part of his conduct which had been 
put irfby Hastings. The sixteen follow- 
ing days were consumed in reading and 
examining evidence; and it was not until 
Tuesday, the 3rd of June, that Sheridan 
began to sum up the evidence, and apply 
it in proof of the eharge. This was 
another of the grand displays of Sheridan ; 
but it seems to be generally admitted 
that his speech was far inferior to the one 
he had delivered on the same subject in 
the House of Commons. Yet he had evi- 
dently spoiled it in labouring to make it 
grander and finer, His performance, 
however, attracted a fuller audience than 
had yet assembled in the hall: it lasted 
three days, and the court was crowded to 
suffocation ghe whole of that time. It is 
said that as much ag fifty guineas were 
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that remain of the speech there are few that 
convey any notion of the fascinating ef- 
fect which it certainly exercised over those 
who heard it from Sheridan’s own Tips. 
The prorogation of parliament was now 
at hand, and no more work was done in 
the hall, Of twenty charges only two 
had been heard, and these remained to be 
answered in form™ by Hastings and his 
counsel. In the meantime Mr. Burgess 
had moved in the House of Commons, 
“That au account of the ntoney issued 
from the exchequer for the discharge of 
the expenses incurred in the impeach- 
ment should be laid before the House.” 
The managers made som? objection to 
the motion,’ which they said they con- 
sidered merely as an attempt by the 
friends of Mr. Hastings to vex and im- 
pede the committe in the prosecution. 
‘The motion, however, was carried, and 
the account of the expenses was laid upon 
the table, Exclusive of the buildings or 
ercetious in Westminster Hall, they 
amounted to 43001. The trial had al- 
ready cost Hastings a much larger sum. 
Burgess again rose to observe that the 
account submitted to the “House was ing 
complete, and did not convey all the in- 
formation wanted. He demanded to know 
how the money issued bad been expended, 
and he moved that the solicitors to the 
impeachment should lay a particular ac- 
count of the expenditure before the House. 
This motion was supported by Pitt, who 
was violently assailed thereupo® by the 
manages, They accused him of seeking 
to obstruct and render unpopular mea- 
sures Jn which he had himself concurred. 
The motion, however, was agreed to 
without a division, and the solicitors’ ac- 
counts were produced the very next day 
by Burke. As reports had got abroad 
that many men were making a Qost pro- 
fitable job of the impeachment, and that 
enormous fees were given to the counsel 
for the prosecution, and as no notice was 
taken of the solicitors’ accounts after they 
had been produced, the managers, a few 
nights afterwards, called upon Mr. Bur- 
gess to proceed with that inquiry. Duy- 
gess then declared that the accounts were 
still vague andeunsatisfactory, and that 
he shoyld Aberefore move “that the solF- 
citors should give i2 au gecourt stating 
VOL. I. 





specifically to whom and on what ac- 
‘count the several sums had been paid.” 
The motion was seconded by Sir William 
Dolben. The managers declared that, 
as far as regarded themselves, they had 
nothing to object, but that there were 
forcible and obvious objections to the pre- 
sent motion. The House, they said, had 
solennly determined that Mr. Hastings 
should be impeached; they had ap- 
pointed a committee of managers aud 
armed them with a variety of powers, 
including that ofsacting as a secret com- 
mittee ; and could the House now demand 
a public account and disclosure of all the 
private grounds of their conduct? They 
asserted that such a measure was ugpre- 
cedented, and had never been attempted 
nor dreamed of in any great prosecttion ; 
that the charges already incurred in em- 
ploying counsel were remarkably ,m0. 
derate, the fees paid being in fact shame- 
fully imadequate to the services per- 
formed ; and that no unnecessary expense 
whatever had been incurred. They said 
if more money had been spent more good 
might have been done: secret services, 
for example, might have been procured 
by means of money, and thew thought 
secret services very necessary in such a 
case; an argument, we think, of very 
dangerous tendency; for, if a bountiful 
market for secret services had been 
opened, it would almost inevitably have 
become a market for false witnesses. Pitt, 
again supported Burgess, declaring that 
he thought it necessary that the House 
should know how the moncy was spent, 
and have the power of checking the ex- 
penditure if they found it in any case ex-3 
cessive or unnecessary, The managers 
withdrew before the division; aud Bur- 
gess’s motion was carried by 6iagainst. 
only 13. The solicitors’ accounts were 
laid upon the table, but several days 
passed without any notice being taken of 
them. When called upon by the mana- 
‘Bers to give his opinion of these lawyers’ 
bills, Burgess said that he had done his 
Auty, and that the papers were now be- 
tere the House, who might judge for 
themselves: he hinted, however, that 
there were stijl doubts~tpon his mind as 
to the accouhts., The managers cslled 
upon him afresh, insisting that he should 
a x 
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either act upon his doubts, or get some ) 


other gentleman to state his doubts for 
him—that the matter, after what had 
passed, could not be let drop without fur- 
ther investigation. Thus pulled from 
his seat, Burgess gave notice of a motion 
on the subject; anda few days after he 
moved that the solicitors should continue 
to present from time to time an account 
of the expenses incurred in the impeach- 
ment. In his speech his doubts came 
out. He doubted whether the House had 
really authorised the managers to employ 
counsel; he doubted whether there was 
any precedent for their employing coun- 
sel; and he doubted whether there was 
any peculiar difficulty in the present pro- 
secution that rendered the assistance of 
counsel necessary. ‘Che managers said 
in reply that, if no precedent could be 
foungl for employing counsel, it should 
be remembered that the present was “a 
remarkable case, in which the managers 
were left without the advice and assist- 
ance of the great law officers; and that, 
though they had great confidence in the 
Jegal knowledge of several of their own 
committee—several, in fact, were regular- 
trained lawyers—thvy did not choose, in 
a cause of such magnitude, for the pro- 
per management of which they were re- 
sponsible, to proceed without the sanction 
of learned persons in actual practice. 
Pitt doubted whether there was any ab- 
Aolute necessity for their employing, be- 
sides ordinary counsel, fwo civilians. To 
this they answered that the services of 
both those doctors were indispensable in 
such a cause, and that one of them (Dr. 
Lawrence) was eminently useful from 
his deep and perfect knowledge of the 
subject. As Mr. Burgess doubted whe- 
ther there were not some errors in the ac- 
counts, the managers proposed that the 
solicitors should be called in and ex- 
amined; but the previous question was 
earried against this proposition, and so 
the discussion ended. It will not perbap 
be very‘uncharitable to draw two inferences 
—1l. That the discussions were reall 
brought on, not out of any regard to fie 
public purse, but in order to benefit Hast- 
ings, by encowraging doybts and ° insi- 
nuations against his ,prosecutors, who 
counted in their’ number at least two 
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men who enjoyed very indifferent repu- 
tations in money matters. 2. That the 
discussions tended materially to keep 
down the growth of the law expenses by 
drawing public attention in that directiou, 
and by establishing the rule that the soli- 
citors should present their accounts from 
time to time, drawn up in a clear and 
specific manner. 

‘The occupation and excitement pro- 
duced by the Regency Bill of 1788-9, 
and then by the recovery of the king, 
proved very disadvantageous to the 
progress of astin ;’s impeachment. 
Moreover, the grand-spectacle in West- 
minster Hall had Jost its attraction and 
novelty. Gn the 3rd of February, 1789, 
Hastings had presented a petition to the 
Lords complaining of the great hardships 
to which the extraordinary duration of 
the trial had subjected him. He men- 
tioned the death of several of his judges, 
the long detention of witnesses necessary 
for his defence, the probability of his be- 
ing deprived of many of them by various 
accidents; and he spoke of his health as 
broken’ and of his fortune as already 
wasted by the enormous expenses to 
which he had been subjected. He re- 
minded their lordships that only two ar- 
ticles of charge out of twenty had as 
yet been gone through by his accusers; 
that his expenses had already exceeded 
30,0007. ; and consequently, should his 
life be continued to the close of the trial, 
he might find himself destitute of the 
means of defence and even of suksistence, 
and run the dreadful chance of having 
his character bJasted by unrefuted crimi- 
nations, there being no possibility of de- 
fending himself effectually without mo- 
ney. He implored their lordships to do 
what in them lay to expedite the trial. 
It was the 20th of April before the Lords 
could resume their court in the Hall; and 
during the prolonged and busy session of 
parliament they could not sit more than 
seventeen days. The charge opened to 
them on the 2Ist by Burke related to the 
corrupt receipt of money. In the course 
of his speech Burke alluded to Nuncomar, 
and, very indscreetly, said, “that Afr. 
Hastings had miftdered FTuncomar by the 
hand of Sir Elijah Impey.” After Im- 
pey’s trumphant Gefence, and the con- 
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duct of the House of Commons in regard 
to him, this was not only irregular, but 
unpardonable. On the 27th of April 
Major Scott presented to the Commons a 
petition from Hastings, who complained 
of the words used, and charged Burke 
with introducing a variety of accusations 
extraneous to the charges which had been 
found by the House, and by them inserted 
in the articles of impeachment.* Scott 
aceused Burke of being guilty of coul, de- 
liberate, systematic, and inténtional mis- 
representation, imputing to Hastings hor- 
tible crimes of which he well knew him 
to be innocent. Burke called the Major 
the systematic libeller of “the House of 
Commons, said that no credit"was que to 
his assertions, and that he ought to have 
been expelled the House long ago. The 
mauagers endeavoured to prevent the pe- 
tition being received, contending that it 
was irregular and unprecedented ; that, if 
every expression not agreeable to the 
feclings of the party accused were not fit 
to be used in a criminal prosecution, 
there must be an end to such prosecu- 
tions ; that a practice of petitioning’against 
the accuser would convert him into a» 
species of defendant, and, by creating a 
version, defeat the prosecution of crimes. 
Fox asked whether the Honse would 
suffer the culprit to come forward and 
object to the mode of proceeding against 
him? the accused to arraign the conduct 
of his accusers? Burke said, the power 
of prosecuting and enforcing the°charges 
against Hastings, under the strict injune- 
tion not to use one extraneous word, must 
be compared to the power given to Shy- 
lock to take a pound of flesh upon condi- 
tion of his not spitling one drop of blood, 
a task which neither Jew nor Christian 
could perform. Pitt, on the other side, 
urged that Hastings, though the abject of 
their accusation, did not cease to be the 
object of their justice, and therefore ought 
not to be deprived of the right belonging 
to every subject, of preferring a petition 





* Resides the death of Nuncomar, Hastings 
said that Burke had charged him with being com 
cerned in a plot to aysassinate thy son of the Mo- 
gul, withybeing equedly concer\ed in another plot 
to murder the son of Meer Jailier Khan, and 
with being acr’ssory te tha horrible cruglties im- 
puted to Debi Sing * 4 ‘ 





and stating a grievance to that House: 
"The petition was received without a di- 
vision, aud the subject of it was ordered 
to be taken into consideration on the 30th. 
In the meantime the Lords were re- 
quested to suspend proceedings on the 
trial.. On the 30th several doubts and 
difficulties were started on the ministerial 
side, and had the usual.effect of creating 
delay.. Burke offered to withdraw, and 
to.cast himself on the honour and justice 
of the House; but in so doing he, in sub- 
stance, repeated the accusation against 
Impey, and revived the whole story of 
Nuncomar’s having been destroyed in 
order to screen Hastings. The debate 
was renewed on the morrow, the lst of 
May. Mr. Montague produced and read, 
as part of his speech, a letter written by 
Burke to explain and defend his conduct 
in the Hall. Burke described himself as 
béing, in his capacity of accuser, merely 
the servant of the House, who had put 
into his hands a sacred trust. Hastings’s 
petition against the words he had used he 
described as a stratagem familiar to the 
politics of Caleutta, for turning the ac- 
euser into a defendant, and for diverting 
inquiry. His letter said, “The House 
having, upon an opinion of my diligence 
and fidelity (for they could have no other 
Motive), put a great trust into my hands, 
ought to give me an entire credit for the ve- 
racity of every fact I affirm or deny; 
but, if they fail with regard to me, it’is, 
at least in my power to be true to myself. 
I will not commit myself in an unbe- 
coming contention with the agents of a 
criminal whom it is my duty to bring to 
justice. Iam a member of a committee 
of secrecy, and I will not violate my trust 
by turning myself into a defendant and 
bringing forward in my own excuipation 
the evidence which I have prepared for 
his conviction. I will not let him know 
on what documents I rely, J will not let 
him know who the witnesses for the prose- 
cition are, nor what they have to, depose 
against him; though 1 have no sort of 
dsubt of the constancy and integrity of 
thee witnesses, yet because they are 
men, and men to whom, from my own 
situation, I owg protecticn® ought not to 
expose them eitheg to temptation or Gan- 
ger. I will not hold tiem out to be im- 
x2 
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portuned, or menaced, or discredited, or 
run down, or possibly to be ruined ixt™ 
their fortunes, bythe power and influence 
of this delinquent, except where the na- 
tional service supersedes all other consi- 
derations. If must suffer, I will suffer 
alone. No man shall fall a sacrifice to a 
feeble sensibility on my part, that at this 
time of day might make me impatient of 
those libels, which by despising through 
so many years, I have at length obtained 
the honour of being joined in commission 
with this committee, and becoming an 
humble instrument in the hands of public 
justice.” In favour of Hingsast it was 
proposed that evidence should be taken to 
proye the words of which he complained 
in his petition; and after some contention 
it Wis agreed that evidence should be 
heard, and it was moved that the short- 
chan writer who had taken notes of the 
trial should be called in. Fox and fir 
Grey Cooper objected that this last pro- 
posal was contrary to the uniform prae- 
tice of parliament, and: a very improper 
method of proving words spoken by a 
member of that House ; that it was con- 
trary to rule to permit words spoken bya 
membereto be noticed in that House ex- 
cept by a member; and that such words 
must also be taken down at the moment, 
and the objection to them stated, in order 
to allow the person uttering them an op- 
portunity of explaining his meaning. 
o They said, the House was now for the 
first time going to call in a third party as 
witness of words spoken in their own pre- 
sence, a precedent that might lead to the 
most serious consequences. These ob- 
 jections had so much weight that a mo- 
tion was made and carried for appointing 
a committee to search for precedents. On 
the 4th of May the said committee re- 
ported that there were no precedents of 
any complaints of words spoken by ma- 
nagers for the Commons in Westminster 
Hall, ‘The managers then objected as 
strongly as before to the examination ¢f 
any short-hand writer; but they were de- 
feated upon a division by 115 agaiust 6, 
and the short-hand writer who had taken 
down Burke’s words charging Impey 
again with thyanurder of Nuncomar, and 
otper foul deeds, was, eailed to the bar 
and gave evidenct to that effect. There 





was then another dehate as to whether all 
the particulars complained ofin Hastings’s 
petition should be inquired into, or whe- 
ther the Honse might select any particu- 
lar part. Pitt thought that no attention 
ought to be paid to any words spoken by 
Burke in Westminster Hall the preceding 
year, as the complaint had been so long 
deferred; and that th€y ought rather to 
confine themselves to the words recently 
spoken about Nuncomar. The managers 
complained “hat this would be unfair and 
arbitrary; but the House adopted the 
course recommended by the minister. 
Then a fresh difference arose as to the 
extent of the examination upon the par- 
ticulay poiftt of complaint which had been 
selected by the House. Fox and the 
other managers insisted that the whole of 
that part of Burke’s speech which re- 
lated to Nuncomar ought to be produced, 
as necessary to elucidate the nature of the 
words complained of. The ministerialists, 
on the contrary, professed to be of opinion 
that it was only necessary to ask the wit- 
ness whether Burke had made use of 
those express words, Fox, who seemed 
fo put his whele soul into the cause of his 
friend, condemned in the most passionate 
manner the indignity and injustice with 
which the House were treating Burke. 
At length it was agreed that some part of 
the speech preceding the injurious words 
should be read. When this was done, the 
Marquess of Graham, one of the lords of 
the treaSury, moved “ That the said words 
were not authorised by any preceedings 
of that House.” Fox said that he could 
not object to this motion, as it conveyed 
no censure, and as, after it should pass, it 
would be fully competent for him, Mr. 
Burke, or any other manager, to repeat 
the words complained of. Sheridan .and 
Wyndham spoke to the same effect. On 
the other side it was represented by Pitt 
that, though the motion meant no direct 
censure, yet it implied that the managers 
had exceeded the powers the House had 
intrnsted them with. This again called 
up Fox, who intreated the House to deal 
with openness and candour. If they 
meant to censure the managers of the im- 
peachment, the “louse, pp said, eight to 
“change them and appoint gtheys. The 
Honse,ve insjsted,’zould not* consistently 
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with its own honour, continue them in 
the management, nor would they consent 
to remain in that elevated situation under 
an imputed censure of their conduct. 
But if the motion meant no more than 
the words conveyed, they should feel no 
hesitation to pursue, upon any similar oc- 
casion, precisely the same line of con- 
duct. In consequence of these deelara- 
tions the Marquess of Graham rose to 
make the censure of the Houge direct and 
explicit, moving an addition to his former 
motion, to the effect that the words used 
by Burke as to the murder of Nuncomar 
ought not to have been spoken. This 
roused all the passion of Fox> who, in a 
long and eloquent speech, denounc®d the 
conduct of the minister and his adherents 
as an iniquitous interference with the 
ends of justice, and an atrocious wrong 
done to one of the best, wisest, and great- 
est of men; and he moved as an amend- 
anent to the amendment the addition of 
the following words—* Although in the 
charge exhibited by the Commons of 
Great Britain, upon which the, House 
voted the impeachment, jthere are the 
following words, numely, “That the ev 
dence of this man (meaning Nuncomar) 
not having been entered into at the time 
when it might and ought to have been 
done by the said Warren Hastings, re- 
tnains justly in force against him, and is 
not abated by the capital punishment of 
the said Nuncomar, but rather confirmed 
by the time and circumstances in which 
the accuser of the said Warren Hastings 
suffered death,’ and to which charge the 
said Warren Hastings, at the bar of this 
House, made the following answer, 


namely, ‘To the malicious part of this j 


charge, which is the condemnation of 
Nuncomar for a forgery, I do declare in 
the most solemn and unreserved? manner 
that I had no concern, cither directly or 
indirectly, in the apprehending, prose- 
euting, or execution of Nuncomar;’ and 
although the managers who have been 
appointed by the House to arrange the 
evidence and enforce the charges against 
the said Warren Hastings are of opinidn 
that the aforesgid declariitions used by 
the said Right ‘Hon. Edmund Burke wer? 
essentifily Aeccssdty 40 the suppayt of one 
of the principal charges’ voted by this 


Touse.” Fox was answered by Pitt; 
and, after his amendmeyt had been nega- 
tived without a division, Graham's motion 
was carried by a majority of a little more 
than two to one.* Mr, Bouverie imme- 
diately moved “That the thanks of this 
House be given to the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, and the rest of the ma- 
nagers, for their exertions and assiduity 
in the prosecution of the impeachment 
against Warren Hastings, Esquire, and 
that they be desixed to persevere in the 
same.” This was objected to by the 
master of the rolls, and the motion of 
course was lost.t That night the ma- 
nagers held a meeting, at which it was 
seriously discussed whether they slould 
not throw up their charge altogethes ; and 
on the following morning they held an- 
other meeting, at which Burke, though not 
without difficulty, induced them to akreé 
to proceed. Burke, it is said, repre- 
sented to his colleagues that Hastings’s 
petition, with all that had followed it, 
was nothing but a stratagem intended to 
drive them from their daty as accusers, 
and so to screen the accused. On the 
next day he opened his speech,in West- 
miuster Hall with a comparison of the 
relative situations of himself and the pri- 
soner at the bar; and related all that had 
passed in the Commons, He said that he 
did not mean to question the justice of 
the late votes and decisions of that House, 
although he must complain that thosé* 
decisions went to narrow the line of his 
proceedings on the impeachment. He 
confessed that he had charged Mr. Hast- 
ings with the destruction of a witness 
(Nuncomar) whose evidence was neces- 
sary to the present charge; but he de- 
clared that in stating this he had said no 
more than he really believed, and no more 
than he hoped to be able to prove. He 
declared that this conviction could only 
be torn from him with his life. Several 
xeports had got abroad, as that Fox was 
decidedly averse to proceeding -vith the 
impeachment ; that sundry disagreements 
‘lad broken ouf*among’ the managers; 
and that the greatest personages in the 
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country were very desirous the tria 

should stop. A few days after, Mr. 
Marsham compléined in ‘the House of 
Commons of a paragraph in a newspaper, 
which said that “the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings was to be put off to another session, 
unless the House of Lords had spirit 
enough to put an end to so shameful a 
business.” A wafm debate followed, in 
which great complaints were made of the 
scandalous licentiousness of the public 
press. A motion was made and unani- 
mously carried for proseCuting the printer 
of the paper of which Mr. Marsham com~ 
plained. 

Meanwhile the trial went on languidly. 
Theagreat hall was no longer crowded; 
the-seemingly interminable accounts of 
Hastings’s corruption wearied and thinned 
the audience day after day. Legal doubts 
and difficulties occurred rather frequently, 
or were ingeniously suggested by the 
counsel for the prisoner ; and, on nearly 
every one of these occasions, the lords 
withdrew to their chamber of parliament 
to deliberate and consult by themselves. 
All these retreats and returns made Lord 
Stanhope say that the judges walked and 
the trial*stood still. After one of these 
marches and counter-marches it was an- 
nounced as the decision of their lord- 
ships, “that it was not competent for the 
managers to produce the examination of 
Nuncomar in evidence, the said managers 
iot having proved or even stated anything 
as a ground for admitting such evidence.” 
It seems difficult to conceive how the 
managers could have expected any other 
decision: the character of Nuncomar as 
a witness and maker of evidence had been 
fully ascertained; and the examination 
in question was what had been taken in 
the cofneil at Calcutta by Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis, when they were 
more powerful than the governor, and 
when their hatred of him was at its 
greatest height. The managers, however, 
in theirfurn, now desired leave to with- 
draw, that they too might consult apart. 
Upon their return inte court Burke 
clared that it was with equal surprise and 
concern the mgnggers had heard the de- | 
termination of thie lor@ships, which 








would execedingly, increase the difficulty 
of convicting the criminal; but that to 
oe 
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this, as to other hardships, they must 
submit. A day or two after, their lord- 
ships, under the guidance of the chan- 
ecllor, resolved, after another walk to 
their own chamber, that certain evidence 
taken out of the minutes at Calcutta 
should not he admitted. Here Burke 
exclaimed that he gavg.joy to all Indian 
delinquents. “ Plunder “on,” said he; 
“the Iaws intended to restrain you are 
mere scarecrows. Accumulate wealth by 
any means, however illegal, profligate, 
infamous. You are sure of impunity ; 
for the natives of India are, hy their re- 
ligion, debarred from appearing against 
you out of their own country, and cir- 
cumstntial evidence will not be re- 
ceived.” Fox proposed reading some 
long consultations of the council at Cal- 
cutta as evidence. Upon this their lord- 
ships again repaired to their owa chamber 
of parliament, and nothing more was done 
that day. On the morrow the managers 
were informed that the consultations could 
not now be read, Burke said that he felt 
console by the use of the word now, as it 
led him to hgpe that the evidence might 
te read at some other time. Before many 
more words had been spoken fresh doubts 
arose, and the managers begged leave to 
withdraw. When the managers returned 
and gave in their answer, the lords ad- 
journed to submit a question about the 
reception of cvidence to the twelve 
judges. ¢ The opinion of the judges was 
unfavourable to the managers, who had 
wished to produce evidence wiich had 
not been given upon oath. The managers 
now bitterly complained that the opi- 
nions and decisions of, their lordships 
were delivered imperatively, without 
any accompanying reasons or explana- 
tions; and that they were thwarted * by 
forms of law in their search after justice, 
Burke again declared that the criminal 
was improperly screened. He said the 
decision “ held out to future governors of 
Bengal the most certain and unbounded 
impunity. Peculation in India would be 
no longer practised, as it used to be, with 
efation and with secrecy: it would in 
future stalk alfrogd in ngon-day, and act 
without disguise ; Ddecanke, after such a 
decision as had beery,nfide bytthetr lord- 
ships, thre wa. no possibility of bringing 
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into a court the proofs of peculation.” To 
prove the corruption of Hastings in his 
transactions with the Munny Kegum, the 
managers desired that Philip Francis, 
Esq., should be called in, To this the 
Lords objected. There then followed 
warm disputes between the managers aud 
the counsel for the defendant as to the 
production in eviacuce of some letters and 
papers suid to have been written by the 
Mauny Begum, and several days ‘were 
spent in these discussions.” The Lords 
then adjourned to their own chamber to 
consult and deliberate; and when the 
Court next met, it was annpunced that the 
said papers could not_be read. Burke 
argued that they were ruining his gase by 
naked technicalities ; and he claimed to 
know the opinions upon which their lord- 
ships’ decision was grounded. His temper 
had already been repeatedly tried by 
Law, the best or the boldest of Hastings’s 
counsel; and now another violent alterca- 
tion took place between them, This was 
scarcely over when other difficulties arose 
about the reception of evidence. Their 
lordships again withdrew to their own 
chamber to consult the fadges, and the 
judges demanded a little time for consi- 
deration, The trial was thus interrupted 
for seven days; and when the Court met 
again, in consequence of some uew doubts, 
their lordships adjourned for six days 
longer. In the interval they had a long 
debate in their own House, in which it 
was voted, by the usual majority, that all 
their prdccedings had been strictly accord- 
ing to precedent, On their again meeting, 
the chancellor requested to know from the 
managers to what leagth of time it ap- 
peared to them their proceedings on this 
branch of the subject would extend. The 
managers replied that, even if no delay 
were yot up by the lawyers, the proceed- 
ings inust occupy several days. As the 
prorogation was at hand, this seemed to 
point to another session for the settling of 
this single charge. Hastings hereupon 
said that if the trial went on at this pace, 
his remaining life would uot be long 
enough to sve the end of it. He declared 
if he had foreseen sch an intermi- 
leaded 
Guiltyyat.she beginning; and if he had 
done so he would certairly ha?e becu a 





i gainer, at least on the side of the purse. 
He said he could not expect their lord- 
ships to spend many more days on the 
subject during this session; but, if any 
specific time could be mentiened in which 
this charge, which he had been informed 
was to be the last, would be finished, he 
would rather waive all defence than post- 
pone the decision to arther year. Their 
lordships adjourned to their chamber of 
parliament, and there decided that they 
would proceed on the trial on the first 
Tuesday in the ext session of parliament. 
It is not surprising that the purse of 
Hastings and the patience of the public 
should by this time have been completely 
worn out, or that the whole subject suould, 
have been set aside as a specific forgand.* 

Upon the 16th of February, 1790, the 
trial recommenced in Westminster Hall, 
Upon this day—the jifty-fifth day ef th» 
sitting of the court—Mr. Anstruther went 
through the charge relating to the corrupt 
receipt of presents. Disputes instantly 
arose about the evidence proper to be 
admitted; and the Lords adjourned to 
their own chamber to consult. ‘Then 
fresh objections were made by Hastings’s 
counsel, that the managers wrre going 
into matter that was not set down or 
made a charge of in the articles of im- 
peachment. Burke said that the Com- 
mons of England had a right to demand 
that they should not be held to technical 
niceties ; and that, if the managers wers 
to be debarred from giving evidence not 
specificully stated in the charges, it would 
be impossible for their lordships to deter- 
mine the amount of the fine which ought 
to be imposed upon the prisoner, if he 
should be convicted. But their lordships, 
after another adjournment and consulta- 
tion, sustained the objections made on the 
part of the defendant. ‘I'he public were 
now beginning to complain that this 
business, which obstructed other business. 
|. would never be finished. On the 11th of 
May, Burke himself called the attention 
of the House of Commons to the pro- 
tracted continuance of the trial. He 
Would not admit that the managers were 
at all blamable for the slow progress 
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made : he attributed the delay to Hastings J confined to one particular ease at a times 


himself, to the determination of the House 
of Lords, obtained upon Hastings’s own 
petition, that all the articles of charge 
should he proceeded upon before the court 
came to any decision; and to Hastings’s 
counsel, who had insisted all along upon 
reading papers at full length, instead of 
extracts from then. But what he con- 
sidered the greatest cause of delay was 
the circumstance that the managers were 
not made acquainted with the grounds 
and extent of the princifiles on which the 
decisions of the House of Lords were 
framed respecting the admissibility of 
evidence. This, said Burke, rendered it 
impgasible for the managers to know how 
far the next questions which they intended 
to pat might, or might not, militate against 
those principles. He concluded by moving 
the following resolntions :—* 1. That thjs 
House, taking into consideration the inter- 
ruptions occasioned by the occupations of 
the judges and the House of Lords, as also 
the impediments which have occurred, or 
may occur, in the course of the trial of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, Esq., 
doth, without meaning to abandon the 
truth or émportance of the charges, au- 
thorize the managers of their said im- 
peachmnent to insist only upon such and so 
many of the said charges as shall appear 
to them the most conducive to the obtain- 
ing speedy and effectual justice against 
dhe suid Warren Hastings. 2. That the 
Commons of Great Britain in parliament 
assembled, from a regard to their own 
honour, and from the duty which they 
owe to all the commons of Great Britain, 
“in whose name, as well as in their own, 
they act in the public prosecutions by 
them carried on before the House of 
Lords, sre bound to persevere in their 
impeachment against Warren Iastings, 
Esq., late governor-general of Bengal, 
until judgment may be obtained upon the 
most important articles in the same.” 
Pitt supported the first of these reso" 
lutions, but thought that the second 
ought to he dropped, as unnecessary 
Fox laid the blame of delay upon the 
obstructions raised by the Lords to the 
receipt of evidérite ; and ke complained 
thatrevery decision.of their lordships was 
unaccompanied with reasons, and was 
: ‘ 
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so that all other cases were left as uncer- 
tain as before. Hence great embarrass- 
Ment to the managers, and continual 
adjournments of their lordships to their 
own chamber, where their deliberations 
were not public, but close. A day or two 
after these proceedingsthere appeared in 
a newspaper a letter, containing a review 
of the trial, and very severe strictures 
upon the managers, who were accused of 
being guilty of a great crime in insti- 
tuting the prosecution at all, and of a still 
greater crime in not having closed it loug 
ago. The lettgr was signed by Hastings’s 
old champipn Major Scott. On the 2ist 
of May General Burgoyne rose in the 
House of Commons to lodge a complaint 
against this publication, which he called 
libelous, and _a gross attack not only 
upon the conduct of the managers, but 
upon the honour and justice of the House 
—an attack made, too, by a member of 
that House. After the newspaper letter 
had been read by the clerk, the major 
was called upon for an answer. Scott 
avowed himself to be the author, at the 
zame time prtesting that no man living 
had a greater respect for the rules of the 
House than he hed; and that, if he had 
broken any of them, he had done so 
unintentionally, and was sorry for it. 
But then the major entered into a gene- 
ral justification of the sense and wording 
of his I¢ter, saying that, if he had been 
guilty of an error in publishing it, it 
was through the force of great examples, 
and citing a variety of Publications by - 
Burke, by Sheridan, and by General 
Burgoyne, his present accuser, all which 
he considered to be ffr stronger libels 
than any he had ever written. Having 
finished his defence, he then, accorcing 
to the practice of the House, withdrew 
immediately. Burgoyne then moved, 
“That it is against the law and usage of 
parliament, and a high breach of privi- 
lege, to write and publish, or cause to be 
written and published, any scaudaloys or 
libellous reflections on the honour and 
justice of this Honse, in any of the im- 
peachments or-prgsecutions in which it is 
engaged.” This resolut%n being Carried 
without a division, Burgoyve Sllowed 
up his tiow by moving, “ That it appears 
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to this House that the letter now delivered | of reflecting upon the managers of the 


in is a scandalons and libellous paper re- 
flecting on the honour and justice of this 
House, and on the conduct of the mana- 
gers appointed to conduct the impeach- 
ment now proceeding against Warren 
Hastings, Esq.” Pitt rose, and, after ad- 
mitting the offepce, very fairly urged 
that the House had of late years exceed- 
ingly relaxed its praetice in restraining 
the publication either of their proceedings 
or of censures bestowed on them: that the 
commion practice formed a rule, to which 
every man had aright to look, and which 
he had a right to expect shpuld not be vio- 
lated in his particular 3 pat under a 
law formed by custom, or fallen pgrtially 
into disuse, no individual instance ought 
to be selected for punishment, unless it 
was more heinous than those which were 
commonly overlooked; and, upon these 
principles, Pitt thought that, if the pre- 
sent offence required punishment, it ought 
to be a very gentle one. He then moved 
to adjourn the debate to the 27th, which 
‘was carried, as a matter of course, by the 
Jarge ministerial majority, On the 27th, 
when the debate was resunféd, many severe 
reflections were made on the prevailing 
abuses of the freedom of the press. Burke 
declared that he was afraid neither of the 
liberty of the press nor of the licentious- 
ness of the press; but that what he was 
really afraid of was its notorious venality. 
And then he alluded to the newspapers 
which had advocated the cause of Hast- 
ings, stating as positive fact that 20,0004. 
had been spend by the ex-governor-gene- 
ral among newspaper people. Burke 
called all the things which had been in- 
serted ibels, which they were not ; but be- 
tween the libels, and the foul attacks upon 
Burke himself, which were very nume- 
rous, and more moderate and Isgitimate 
matter, a good deal more than 20,000, 
was expended by Hastings. Major Scott, 
who did not do his work for nothing, is 
said to have received 20,000/, himself. 
After several alterations and amend- 
men’s had been proposed, it was agreed 
that a resolution should be passed in this 
softened form: “That J@hn Scott, Esq., 
having avowed Aimself to be the writer of 
the said letter, is quijty of a violation of 
his duty as a member of shis H&use, and 


impeachment.” Burgoyne, who was one 
of the managers, and who had no merey, 
then moved, “That Major Scott be repri- 
manded at the bar of the House, for his 
conduct in publishing the said libel.” 
Pitt instantly moved, by way of amend- 
ment, to leave out the words “at the bar 
of the House,” aud insert the words “in 
his place.” Wyndham, also one of the 
managers, strongly opposed this proposi- 
tion. Pitt replied to Wyndham in a 
warmand angrymanner. Wyndham re- 
joined; and then Fox came ‘to his sup- 
port, making the debate very personal, 
and reproaching the minister for being 
over-warm—a fault which Fox wes so 
very often guilty of himself, and, which 
he did not eschew on the present occasion, 
He said that calling Major Scott the friend 

f Mr. Hastings was a prostitution cf the 
name of friendship. With respect to the 
motion, he declared that if it had been 
“That Major Scott be committed,” and 
they had been called upon to show a pre- 
cedent of a case of equal enormity in 
which a member had not been committed, 
he believed it would have scarcely been 
possible for them to have foundne. As to 
a member being reprimanded at the bar, 





there was a famous precedent in the year 
1660, when Lenthall had been so repri- 
manded, and that too for words spoken in 
the House. How much more, then, ought 
Major Scott to be reprimanded for his de> 
liberate, indecent, and atrocious libels, 
published in a common newspaper !—For 
his own part, he agreed with his honour- 
able friend (Wyndham) that this offence. 
merited expulsion! In the end it was* 
decided by the ministerial majority that 
the major should be reprimanded in his 
place. . es 

The impeachment went none the faster 
for these angry debates. The Court of 
Peers sat im Westminster Hall only 
thirteen days during the whole of this 
session, and did not get beyond the charge 
which Anstruther had opened. On the 
Sth and 9th of. June, the sixty-eighth 





aud sixty-ninth days of the trial, count- 
ing from its commeggement in the 
Hall, Fox semmed up and commented 
upon the evirlenes, in 4 speech whic? oc- 
cupied the two whole days, and on the 
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evening of the 9th their lordships ad- 
journed to their chamber, where they 
agreed to postpoye the trial to the first 
Tuestay in the next session of parlia- 
ment. Qn Thursday the luth of June, 
the king put an end to the session of par- 
liament by a speech from the throne, in 
which he informed the two Houses of his 
intention of immediately dissolving the 
present and calling a new parliament. 
The languor which seemed to attend 
the trial was relieved at the opening of 
the sessions of 1790-de by some very 
animated debates which involved exceed- 
ingly interesting questions of constitu- 
tional law. A’ question arose whether 
an impeachment by the House of Com- 
mons did not remain in statu quo, not- 
withstinding the intervention of a disso- 
lution. Upon the solution of this question 
it depended whether the proceedings 
against Hastings could be taken up Uy 
the present parliament where they were 
left by the last, or whether they must re- 
commence de novo. The: idea ‘of travel- 
ling over ground which had already oc- 
eupied the purinmentary portions of four 
years was d jstressing and alarming; and 
it seems 40 have heen generally under- 
stood that if the de cupo principle were 
aftirmed, the trial would be thrown up, 
or would stop where jt was. The most 
learned or leading lawyers of the day 
differed in opinion, as became their call- 
dng, and their party rivalries and dif- 
ferences. Many, we believe the majority, 
of the managers would have been glad to 
be quit of a business which had long 
ceased to excite or interest the nation, and 
ewhich was now buried and kept out of 
sight by the crowded events of the French 
revolution, which excited everybody: but 
Burke, avho believed that he had a great 
and sacred inission to perform, resolved 
to persevere in spite of all diseourage- 
ments; and, in order to bring the point 
in dispute to a regular deeision, he moved, 
on the 17th of December, (790, in & 
committee of the whole fouse, “That 
it appears, that an impeachment] by thjs 
House, &¢., against Warren Hastings, 
Esq., late governor-general of Jenga}, 
for sundry higs*-crimes gud misdemea- 
nore. is now depending,” "This, he said, 
would be but a plain assertion of the 
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privileges of the House of Commons, as 
handed down to them by their predeces- 
sors, through an uninterrupted sueces- 
sion of five hundred years. In all the 
convulsions of our government, in all the 
struggles, contests, and incidental or pro- 
gressive changes of the functions and 
powers of the House of Commons, this 
alone, he said, had renfained immutable, 
that an impeachment was never to be de- 
feated by collusion with a minister, or by 
the power oftihe crown, He argued that 
an impeachment abated by a dissclution 
of parliament was not to be found, in any 
plain or express terms, on the journals of 
the House of Gords, or the journals of the 
House,of Cimmons, or in the minutes of 
the conferences between the two Houses ; 
that it was as little to be found in any 
book of authority, or in any good report. 
of law cases. The debate which followed 
lasted three days or nights. Erskine, the 
close friend of Fox, and one of the cham- 
pions of the Whig or opposition party, 
nnmedijately followed Burke, and en- 
deavoured to prove, in a very elaborate 
speech,that Burke was wrong in his law, 
apd that a distolution did abate all pro- 
ceedings of a depending impeachment. 
Pitt, on the contrary, supported Burke 
and his resolution, declaring it to be his 
opinion that the precedents which had 
been collected in favour of impeachments 
abating upon a dissolution were so few in 
pumber, und of such questionable autho- 
rity, as Gearly to show the weakness of 
that argument. In the course of a very 
able and argumentative ech, Pitt in- 
sisted that impeachments ought to con- 
tinue, and did actually continue in statu 
quo from parliament to‘ parliament ; and 
that the non-abatement of impeachments 
by a dissolution was a doctrine recognised 
and wel} established by many precedents 
in our early history, and by some prece- 
dents since the revolution of 1688. After 
reviewing these precedents, Pitt took into 
consideration the. primary principles of 
the constitution; remarking that the pre- 
sent doubts had chiefly arisen from con- 
faunding the two different powers of par- 
liament, the legislative and the judicial, 
gach of which hfs its septrate and Gistinct 
1imits of duration. ‘The legislative power, 
or every. depepding* act of legislation, was 
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not only terminated by a dissolution, but 
was also abated by a prorogation of parlia- 
ment; but their judicial power and acts 
were not inflpenced either by prorogation 
or by dissolution; und therefore impeach- 
ment, being \a judicial proceeding, could 
not be affected by either. If in the cases 
of writs of error agd of petitions of appeal 
the process continted from session to ses- 
sion, and from parliament to parliament, 
sti]i. more necessary was it-that the pro- 
ceedings in an impeachment should also 
continiic : for, in the former cases, there 
was generally only one ingividual against 
another, upon a question of a private na- 
ture; whereas in the lajtel, the House of 
Commons, and all the commons of4Great 
Britain, were parties against a state delin- 
quent. He contended that the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings was not merely 
the act of the late parliament, but of the 
whole body of the commons of the realm, 
the proceedings being in the name both 
of constituents and of representatives. He 
concluded his Jong and much admired 
speech by declaring that he should cheer- 
fully vote for the original resolifttion as 
moved by Burke. Sir J3hn Scott, the 
solicitor-general, Hardinge, Mitford, and 
several others of the lawyers, supported 
Erskine, and argued against Burke and 
the prime minister. On the third day of 
the debate, after the solicitor-general had 
delivered his sentiments, Fox rose to de- 
clare that he entirely coincided with Pitt 
and Burke. Upon a division on the third 
night of the debate, Erskine’s amendment, 
that the chairnfn should report progress, 
in other words, that the committee should 
break up without coming to any decision, 
was rejected by 143 against 30, and 
Burke’s original motion was then agreed 
to. * 

In consequence of this decisior, which 
confirmed and fully established a most 
important precedent, the Commons in- 
formed the Lords, on the 14th of February, 
that they were ready @ go on with the 
impeachment of Mr. Hastings. Their 
lordships, before sending an answer to 
the Commons, appointed a committee of 
their own to examine precedents, in order 
to decile wheth® the dissolution of pars 
liament-hahor hachngt put an end to the 
impeachment. The repor® of this com- 


mittee was not ready till the 19th of 
; April, and was not taken into considera- 
tion until the 16thof May. On the latter 
day Lord Porchester moved that a mes- 
sage should be sent to the Commons to 
intimate that their lordships would pro- 
ceed upon the trial of Warren Hastings 
on the Monday following. Lord Radnor 
moved an amendment for referring the 
question to the judges, in the intention of 
proving that the obligation of the bond of 
recognizance entered into by the sureties 
of Hastings did fot extend beyond the last 
parliament, and that therefore the trial 
was terminated by the dissolution, A 
long debate ensued, the Lords going over 
the same ground as the Commons had 
already done, Lord Radnor’s gmend- 
ment was, however, rejected hy 70 against 
20; and Lord Porchester’s motion was 
sqrried by 66 against 18. Jord Gham 
ctHlor Thurlow, aud Lord Kenyon, chief 
justice of the King’s Bench, were in the 
minority, having contended for the abate- 
ment. On the other hand, Loughborough, 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, and so 
soon to be lord chancellor, spoke and 
voted against the abatement and against 
any delay, and was authorize’ by the 
great Lord Mansfield (who was too old 
and infirm to attend the House), and by 
Lord Camden (who was obliged by in- 
disposition to quit it), to express ‘their 
sentiments, and to make use of their 
proxies. . 
In the mean time Burke, being well 
aware of the many complaints about the 
slow progress of the trial, had moved, on 
the 14th of February, “That, in consi- 
deration of the length of time which has™ 
already elapsed since carrying up the im- 
peachment against Warren Hastings, Esq., 
it appears to this House to be préper, for 
the purpose of obtaining substantial jus- 
tice with as little delay as possible, to 
proceed to no other parts of the said im- 
chment than those on which the ma- 
nagers of the prosecution have,already 
closed their evidence; excepting only 
such parts of the.impcachment as relate 
toYhe contracts, pensions, and allowances.” 
Mr. Ryder moved, as angmendment, that 
the latter part f the motion, relating to the 
exceptions, should be qnitted. This ting 





rejected, Mr. Jekyll proposed a bolder 
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amendment-—“ That, in consideration of, 
the length of time which has already 
elapsed, &c., the flouse of Commons do 
resolve to proceed no further in this busi- 
ness.” This also being negatived, Hast- 
ings’s constant friend, Mr. Sumner, moved 
the question of adjournment, but was out- 
voted by 194 against 26. In the course 
of this debate Pitt supported the argu- 
ments which were used by Burke, to show 
the necessity of going into the charge 
about contracts, &c., to prove that the 
long duration of the tria? was no fault of 
the managers, and that it was reasoning 
upon a false principle to estimate the 
time which the remaiming charges would 
oceusy by the length of time which had 
been ogcupied by the former charges. He 
said it by no means followed, that, be- 
cause three charges had taken up three 
gears, a fourth charge would take up a 
proportionate length of time. Every one 
would acknowledge that three years 
formed a long period for an mnocent man 
to remain under the suspénse and anxiety 
of accusation, for which some indemnifica- 
tion would be indisputably due; (none 
was ever given;) and even to a guilty 
person su@h a protracted trial must, in any 
ordinary case, be considered as constitu- 
ting no small portion of punishment. 
But, then, should the charges preferred 
against Mr. Hastings, or even a principal 
part of them, be proved, what man would 
#issert that the punishment he had already 
suffered was adequate to the magnitude of 
his crimes? 

The Lords again assembled as a court 
in Westminster Hall, which was no longer 
crowded by rank and fashion, or by any 
other class, for afl had grown weary of 
the business, and were ready to yawn at 
the mére mention of it. On the 23rd 
of May the charge respecting contracts, 
pensions, allowances, frauds, and extor- 
tions, was opened by Mr. St. John. Three 
days were employed in the production of 
evidence. On the 27th, when the court 
broke up, Mr. Loveden moved in the 
House of Commons ap address, prayims 
“That his majesty would be graciouSly 
pleased to contipye the session of parlia- 
ment until the evidence onthe part of the 
prof.cution has keen ¢losel, Mr. Hast- 
ings’s defence heard, and judgment finally 
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given.” This motion was strenuously op- 
posed by Dundas, who denounced it as an 
invasion of the prerogative of the crown 
to continue or prorogue the sittings as it 
chose. He hoped that the House, which 
had just vindicated in so excellent a 
manner its own constitutional privilege, 
by the resolution on thgnon-abatement of 
impeachment, would not,.almost at the 
same moment, encroach so far on the 
rights of another branch of the legislature, 
as to desire the crown to commit its pre- 
rogative of prorogation to the discretion 
of three distinct parties, or—to the ma~ 
nagers, who might extend the prosecution ; 
to the prisgnet, who might prolong his 
defena#; and to the judges, who might 
protract their judgment. Fox denied that 
Loveden’s motion was any encroachment 
on the prerogative of the crown, as the 
right of advising the crown in this matter 
had been repeatedly exercised by the 
Ifouse. He was, however, of opinion 
that the motion went rather too far in 
fixing the period for the sitting of parlia- 
ment til judgment should be pronounced; 
and he pro as an amendment--“ To 
pray his majesiy not to prorogue parlia- 
ment before such further progress should 
be made as should afford reasonable 
grounds of expectation that the trial might 
be brought to a conclusion early in next 
session.” Fox’s amendment was rejected 
by 144 against 61; and Loveden’s ori- 
ginal mption was then negatived without 
adivision. A similar motion, made in 
the House of Peers by Lord King, met 
with the same fate. As ninetcen of 
the twenty-three charges had been re- 
jected altogether—if they had all been 
retained the trial must have lasted till 
Hastings was entombed in Daylesford 
chureh—the managers closed their tase 
on the 90th of May. Although he could 
not now expect to bring his defence before 
the court during the present session, 
Hastings begged to be allowed one day 
for statmg what H@ deemed of importance 
respecting the further progress of the 
trial. This request was granted without 
aay demur from the court or from the 
managers ; arfa pn the 2nd of June he 
elivered a long and dle discotfse, the 
effect of which, hoyever, muet heve been 
somewlfat spo#ed by his reading it from 
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a manuscript which he held in his hand. 


f 
to create in their minds they of necessity 


‘When he had read for about two hours, 4 receive; and, after thg entertainment of 


he requested the indulgence of a few 
minutes’ rest. As soon as he had re- 
covered fromm his fatigue, he proceeded, 
and in about another hour and a half he 
concluded the discourse, which is said to 
have excited various and deep emotions 
in the breasts of oJ classes of his hearers. 
In it Hastings declared that he was ready 
and desirous to waive his defence to the 
charges preferred against shim by the 
Commons, and refer himself to their 
Jordships’ immediate judgment, if they 
should be pleased to pfeceed to imme- 
diate judgment; that for "is acquittal he 
trusted confidently to the evidence pro- 
duced by his prosecutors themst%yes to 
make good their charges; being satisfied 
that not one criminal allegation of the 
* charges had been made good against him, 
and that, on the contrary, almost every 
one of them had been refuted by the evi- 
dence brought in support of it. Their 
Jordships, he hoped, would try his con- 
duct by the evidence, oral or written, 
which his accusers had brought before 
the court, and not by heir brilliant 
speeches. He gently complained of tlfe 
effects of such oratory on the public 
mind. It was, he said, the custom of 
this country—and a enstom having an 
admirable motive and end—that the 
court before which trials are heard should 
be open and free of access to the whole 
world. “But, my lords,” said Ae, “this 
custom, puts my fame and honour at 
issue with other judgments than your 
lordships; and those judgments are 
formed not, like yours, on calm inves- 
tigation and a cool consideration of evi- 
dence. My lords, the audience come 
with other minds and with different mo- 
tives. They come to hear the declama- 
tions of invective, and to be amused by 
the ingenuity of the orators. Hold asser- 
tions, however unfounded and unjust, are 
believed by them, because they are boldly 
made, and heard without refutation. 
Misled by the arts of eloquence, they are 
deceived into opinions of which it is im- 
possible they can either defect the fallacy 
or pesccive the imposyion. They are 
pleased and delnded by the talents of t2 
orator Sand? whatevenprejudices he wishes 








the day, they depart with their passions 
inflamed, to communicate their effects to 
the circle of their acquaintance. Is it 
possible that the general effect of such 
declamations can fail to embitter my life 
and affect my peace in society as long as 
the trial lasts, by prgducing all the il) 
consequences, on the public opinion, of 
guilt and condemnation?” He again 
earnestly prayed for an immediate de 
cision, and to allsthe charges gave answers 
brief, spirited, clear, and carrying the 
appearance of candour, truth, and a con- 
sciousness not only of innocence, but of 
having deserved well of his couytry.* 
The war which had again broken out, and 
was now raging in India, the a:Mbition, 
power, and resources of Tippoo Sultaun, 
made ministers and public men morg 
sensible than they might otherwise ‘have 
been to the value of our Vastern posses- 
sions, and to the difficulties of all kinds 
which Hastings must have experienced 
in preserving them in a scason of almost 
universal failure, embdrrassment, and 
humiliation, He skilfully alluded to 
these present difficulties. “ My lords,” 
said he, “you are now better enabled to 
judge of the difficulties which I had to 
encounter in the last war, than J did sup- 
pose it sible for your lordships to 

when this trial commenced. Your lord: 
ships will now feel for the wants under, 
which I laboured when J had to contena 
with all the powers of India, combined 
with the French and Dutch, because your 
lordships have proofs before you, in the 
council chamber of parliament, that thew 
resources of India are now utterly inade- 
quate to the support of a war against one 
ative power who is unassistedyby any 
Exropean ally! We are now in allianee 
with all the Mahratta chiefs, and with 
the Subahdar of the Deccan, who were in 
the former war confederated against us. 
‘The government of Bengal, when this 
war commenced, was free frou? foreign 
qud domestic embarrassments. The nabob 
vivier had completely liquidated his debt, 
and his subsidy was paid with the utmost 
punctuality. qBenarese@¥orded the full 
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revenne, which J am impeached for having 


procured. The salt, the opium, and the 7 he was guilty. 


land revenues ofe Bengal, added to the 
subsidy from Oude and the Benares 
collections, produced annually nearly 
5,400,000L But, my lords, so inadequate 
have these resources proved, with the 
addition of the revenues of Fort St. 
George and Bombey, that since the com- 
mencement of the present war a very 
considerable sum in specie has been 
transmitted from [England to India; 
money has been borrowél to the utmost 
extent of their credit in Bengal, and 
Hyder Beg Khan, whom your lordships 
have heard of so often, has assisted Lord 
Cornprallis with a Joan of twenty-two 
lacs of rupees. I mention these cireum- 
stances to your lordships to prove that 
the resources of India cannot, in time of 
war,,meet the expenses of India. Your 
lordships know that I could not, arf 
Lord Cornwallis cannot, do what every 
minister of England has done since the 
Revolution. I could not borrow to the 
utmost extent gf my wants, and tax pos- 
terity to pay the interest of my loans. E 
Allow me, my lords, to call again to your 
recollectien the many and the unpre- 
cedeiited difficulties with which I had to 
contend, Every measure of my ad- 
ministration was calculated to relieve 
the public exigencies; nor can any man 
in England point out other means than 
éhose which I employed, by which the 
public necessities could have been re- 
lieved ; yet I have been for four years 
impeached for the several acts by which 
I preserved what the Indian minister 
Dundas) has called, in the House of 
Commons, the brightest jewel in the 
British crown!” He said that for this 
discours? he had, in effect, undertaken to 
reduce the mass of seven folio volumes 
into the compass of a few pages-—a tre- 
mendous labour. After observing that 
such an address must necessarily be very 
deficient, he proceeded to reason uport 
his own fair reputation for so many 
years, and upon the truth of the old 
adage, that no man ever became mést 
wicked all of a sudden. “1f,” said he, 
“the tenor of <™:nan’s lifehas been in- 
variably marked with,a djsposition to 
guilt, it will be & strong presumption 











against him, in any alleged instance, that 
If, on the contrary, the 
whole tenor of a man’s life has been such 
as to have obtained for“him the universal 
good-will of all with whom he has had 
any intercourse in the interested concerns 
of life, the presumption will be as well 
grounded, that he was innocent of any 
particular wrong impted to him, espe- 
cially if those who are the alleged suf- 
ferers by that wrong make no complaint 
against him.* But what shall be said of 
complaints brought against a man who 
was in trust for the interests of the 
greatest commercial body in the world ; 
who employed-and directed the services 
of thagsands of “his fellow-citizens in 
great official departments and in exten- 
sive military operations; who connected 
princes and states by alliances with his 
parent kingdom, and oa whose rule the 
peace and happiness of many millions of 
men depended; I say, what shall be said 
of complaints being brought against such 
a man in the names and on the behalf of 
all those descriptions of men who have 
all united their suffrages in his favour ? 
Spch complaifs, with such a presum: 
tion against the possibility of their truth, 
may have existed, but the history of man- 
kind cannot produce an instance of their 
being received on such a foundation, 
until the late and present House of Com- 
mons thought fit to create one in my im- 
peachment.” He ran over the events of 
his public life, which had commenced in 
early youth, and had lasted thirty-five 
long years. He happily and properly 
explained that his education in business 
had been essentially an Indian one, and 
had been acquired under aud from the 
Company. “ With the year 1750,” said 
he, “I entered the service of the Kast 
India Company ; and from that service I 
have derived all my official habits, all the 
knowledge which I possess, all the prin- 
ciples which were to regulate my conduct 
init. If those principles were wrong, or 
ifin the observance of them I have erred, 
great allowances ought to be made for 
tuuman infirmity, where I possessed such 
inadequate megns of obtaining any better 
idance.” He declarad that ke had 
always reported to thegourt of digectors, 
his immediate, magiers, every measure 
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which he had undertaken in India, 


1 oceasioned by the changes of authority 


minutely explaining its motives and its "enacted from home, ara of my formation. 


objects ; and for the truth of this assertion 
he appealed to the directors, aud to the 
innumerable Volumes of consultations and 
letters in their possession, and in his 
hand-writing. Nor was it to the directors 
only that he had been thus communica- 
tive. He had given the then prime 
minister of England constant informa- 
tion of all that he was doing,or intending 
to do; and his letters to ord North 
might show in a striking manner how 
careful he was to expose all his actions to 
the knowledge of ministers, and con- 
sequently how little apSrehension he 
could have felt that hé was Noing any- 
thing that could be deemed reprehen- 
sible. If he was guilty of error or of 
crime, how could the court of directors 
themselves, whom nobody thought of 
accusing, be innocent? ““In all in- 
stances,” said he, “which might have 
been deemed of a doubtful uature, my 
communications to them were virtual 
references for their sanction or for their 
future prohibition. If I received feither, 
their silence was a coufirm tion, and had 
more than the effect of an order, since, 
with their tacit approbation of them, I 
had imposed upon myself the prior ob- 
ligation of my own conception of their 
propriety. ere J, therefore, for a mo- 
ment to supposg that the acts with which 
IT am charged, and which I so com- 
maunicated (for I communicated afl to the 
court ofs directors), were intrinsically 
wrong, yet from such proofs it is evident 
that I thought them #ight; and therefore 
the worst that could be said of them, as 
they affected me, 3s, that they were errors 
of judgment; and even for these, in all 
instances where they were repeated or 
the causes of subsequent acts deriying the 
same quality from them, the error and 
every blame which could attach to them 
was theirs who might have corrected 
them, and did not.” With no empty or 
vain-glorious boast he affirmed that he 
had himself invented the system and 
made the machinery which governed 
India, “ Every division 04 official busi- 
ness,” stid he, “nd evef} department of 
governmpnt,which now exists in Bengal, 
with only such exceptions as hae been 





The establishment formed for the ad- 
ministration of the revenue; the insti- 
tution of the courts of civil and criminal 
justice in the province of Bengal and its 
dependencies; the form of government 
established for the province of Benares, 
with all its dependent branches of re- 
venue, commerce, judicature, and mili- 
tary defence; the arrangements created 
for the subsidy and defence of the pro- 
vince of Oude> every other political 
connection and alliance, were created by 
me, and subsist unchanged, or, if changed, 
changed only (to use the words of my 
noble and virtuous successor, appligd to 
the principles of my arrangements in 
the province of Oude) ‘ with a View to 
strengthen their principles, and render 
them permanent.’..... To sum up all,’ 
said he, “ I maintained the provinces of 
my immediate administration in a state 
of peace, plenty, and security, when every 
other member of the British empire was 
involved in external wars gr civil tumults, 
- I raised the collective annual in- 
come of the Company’s possessions under 
my administration from three* to five 
millions sterling, not of temporary and 
forced exaction, but of an easy, con- 
tinued, and still existing production: the 
surest evidence of a good government, 
improving agrlealtate, and increasing + 
pulation. To the Commons of Eng-y 
land, in whose name I am arraigned for 
desolating the provinces of our dominion 
in India, I dare to reply, that they are, 
and their representatives in parliament 
annually persist in telling them so, the ® 
most flourishing of al] the states of India. 
It was I who made them so. The valour 
of others acquired, I enlarged, ard gave 
shape and consistency to, the dominion 
which you hold there; I preserved it; I 
sent forth its armies with an effectual 
but economical hand through unknown 
ahd hostile regions, to the support of 
your other Indian possessions—to the 
retrieval of one of them from degradation 
ané dishonour, and of the other from 
utter loss and subjection, I maintained 
the wars which were of Your formation, 
or that of otkers, not of mine. Wen 
you cried out for peace, and your cries 
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were heard by those who were the object J 
of them, I resisteé. this and every other’ 
species of countefaction by rising in my 
demands; and I accomplished a peace, a 
lasting and, I hope, an everlasting one, 
with one great state. J gave you all; 
and you have rewarded me with con- 
fiscation, disgrace, and a life of impeach- 
ment! I am, abeve all things, desirous 
that your lordships should come to an 
immediate decision upon the evidence 
before you. But if the shortness of time 
should prevent you from® complying with 
this my earnest desire, and the trial must 
of necessity, and to my unspeakable 
sorrow, be prolonged to another session, 
there my lords, I trust you will not con- 
sider me, by anything I have said, as 
precluded from adopting such means of 
defence as my counsel may judge most 
advisable for my interest.”* 

‘The Lords then retired in their aceifs- 
tomed order to their own House, and 
there resolved to proceed with the trial 
on the first Tuesday in the next session 
of parliament. » 

The war with Tippoo Sultaun con- 
tinned to illustrate the extraordinary 
ability at vigour with which Hastings 
had conducted the last and incomparably 
more difficnlt war, and was the means of 
calling forth in his favour the testimony 
of many men who had the best oppor- 

-tunities of forming correct opinions and 

. westimates, Every ship that arrived from 

Madras or Bengal was full of Hastings’s 

admirers. Every gentleman from India, 

whether in a civil or a military capacity, 
whether in the service of the Company or 
in the king’s service, applauded the late 
governor-general wherever he went; and 
by these and other means a wonderful 
chang was effected in public opinion. 

Even the sufferings of the Begums of 

Oude and of the two old unmauned men 

were forgotten; and people preferred 

thinking of the sufferings and the wrongs 
of one,who had rendered such brilliaft 
services to his country, and ‘had got 
so little by them: for, by this time, 
the Aladdin-lamp stories of Hastings’s 
treasures were all exploded, it being very 
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reach of a doubt, that the late ruler of a 
vast empire had brought home no great 
wealth, and that what he had brought 
was nearly all consumed by the enormous 
expenses attending this never-ending trial. 
The public press too rendered Hastings 
very material service, for the number of 
his eulogizers now far exceeded that of 
his vilifiers. Continfially, letters, re- 
marks, statements of facts, appeared in 
the newspapers, written by persons who 
had been i the Kast, and who had 
learned on the spot the high estimation 
in which he was held by natives of all 
castes and conditions, as well as by the 
English sett%rs_ or employés in the 
country. ‘Various journalists and pam- 
phletecrs, including the loose but clever 
Logan, seem to have been regularly re- 
tained for the late governor-general by 
Major Scott, who thus made the mone’ 
fly very fast among a hungry herd. 
Burke probably did not much overstate 
the sum when he declared, as early as 
1790, when the campaigh, in a manner, 
had but begun, that 20,0002. had heen 
employed in winning over the press. 
But, besides Shese writers of “ leaders” 
in newspapers and these hired pam- 
phleteers, there were other men who did 
the work for love. Chamberlain John 
Wilkes, who was now in affluence, and 
who was very capable of doing friendly 
actions for nothing when be was not in 
want of money, took up the pen and 
wrote af least one pamphlet in defence of 
Hastings, who calls the prodwetion “a 
most clegant as well as sensible com- 
position.””* : 

On the 14th of February of the follow- 
ing year (1792), whicltwas the seventy- 
fifth day of actual trial, the court was 
again assembled in Westminster Wall; 
and Mr Law (afterwards Lord Ellenbo- 
rough), the leading counsel for Hastings, 
opened the defence in form. His speech 
oceupied three whole days. After Law 
had finished, Plumer, another counsel for 
the defendant, began; and this learned 
gentleman, as if ambitious to surpass his 
senior, spoke for five mortal days, without 
ever getting weyond the first article of the 
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impeachment, or the Benares charge. It 
was not till the Ist of May that the evi- 
dence for the defence began to be adduced. 
The printed evidence presented was 
about double *the bulk of the managers’ 
evidence-—a mass of folio print nough to 
alatm the most laborious Jawyer. The 
Managers made as many objections to this 
evidence as Mr, Law had made to theirs ; 
and days passed in wearisome wrangling 
and jangling about what was admissible 
apd what otherwise. When this was 
over, Wallas, another of the defendant's 
counsel, summed up the evidence on the 
Benares business, aud oce@pied three days 
in so doing. As soon as 1% had finished 
the Lords adjourned te the @hamber of 
Parliament, and agreed to proceet with 
the trial next session. Their lordships, 
however, did not keep to the day they 
had appointed, for, though parliament re- 
assembled on the 13th of December, 1792, 
they didi not resume the trial till the 
15th of February, 1793. On this, the 
ninety-sixth day of the trial, Law opened 
the defence on the Begums of Oude 
charge in a speech which lasted temo days. 
Then followed evidence, avith disput 
about its reception ; another speech from 
the long-winded Dallas, which lasted four 
days ; and another from Plumer, which 
lasted three days. Hastings then read 
another short address to their lordships, 
complaining of the slowness of the pro- 
ceedings, and describing his state of sus- 
pe se as almost insupportable. He said 
e was resolved to abridge the matter of 
his defence on the other articles, and 
hoped that the managers might conclude 
their reply to it before another ‘proroga- 
tion, He averred again that his eminent 
services to his country had been rewarded 
with injustice and ingratitude. For this 
he was sharply reprehended by’Burke, 
+ who said it was for the Lords to consider 
the propriety of such a speech, applied by 
a culprit at their bar to the Commons of 
Great Britain. Evidence was then pro- 
duced on the remaising charges, and a 
mass of testimonials, commendatory let- 
ters, and addresses to Hastings from In- 
dia were heaped upon the sroaning table. 
The proofs as teythe corparatively smail 
amount, of, property Hastings had eveF 
possessed Were clear &nd sgtisfarory, and 
VOL, I. 











fully established the fact that few men 
thad ever been more indjfferent to money. 
When this evidence was-<losed, instead of 
leaving it to be Summed up by his counsel, 
who in all probability would have oceu- 
pied eight or ten days, Hastings himself'ad- 
dressed the court with brevity and great 
force. As he had not to go into the dark 
transactions at Fyzabad—as he had no- 
thing to say about the Begums and the two 
old men, or even about the transactions at 
Benares, his task was comparatively easy, 
and his words may all be taken as solemn 
truths. He once more protested before 
God that all hi$ most startling actions 
had been done solely for the good of his 
employers and the good of his couptry, 
and that he had in no one instance sacri- 
ficed his public trust to his privat® inte- 
rest. He solemnly asseverated that Mr. 
Woodman, his attorney, had received all, 
t® remittances he ever made to" Eu- 
rope; and that at no time had his whole 
property exceeded 100,0001.* He al- 
lowed that he had raised money and ob- 
tained supplies in an irrggular manner ; 
but, though he was accused of these irre- 
gularities as if they had been committed 
needlessly or for his own personal advan- 
tage, they had in fact only been resorted 
to in cases of extreme state necessity, and 
for the benefit of the Company and the 
British nation. In concluding he charged 
the managers of the impeachment with a, 
foul design to prolong the trial till an-. 
other year; and he implored their lord- 
ships to resist this machination. The de- 
fence was terminated on the 28th of May, 
1793. On the return of the Lords to 
their own House they agreed to adjourns 
further proceedings for a fortnight, and 
no longer. Upon this resolution being 
communicated to the Commonss Burke 
complained that, considering the mass of 
evidence to be digested, the time allowed. 
was not sufficient for the managers to 
prepare their reply Burke next pro- 
‘weeded to censure, with great asperity, 
A 





-——+ 
© It appeared that 238,757/. had been remitted 
fhrough the Company in the uame of Mr. Hast- 
ings. “But Mr. Woodman, his attorney, swore 
that the greater part of this was remitted for 
other persons; and that thagsum remaining in 
his hands, as ye property of Mr. Hastings, at 
the time of hiy retyn to England from *adia, 

was 72,4631. Ld 
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the appeals which Hastings had made to) 


the House of Lords, and the language he 
had used respectfag the House of Com- 
mons. He declared thatodium had been 
thrown upon the House of Commons— 
that affronts had been heaped upon the 
managers, the servants of that House— 
that the managers had been grossly ca- 
Tumniated. He a%so alluded to an inci- 
dent which had taken place a few days 
before in Westminster Hall, while he 
(Burke) was cross-examining Mr. Auriol, 
one of Hastings’s witn&ses. Dr. Mark- 
ham, Archbishop of York, whose son had 
held a high employment in India under 
the late governor-general, with some 
und@oming violence of language and 
gesturg told Burke that he examined the 
witness asif he were examining, not a 
gentleman, but a pickpocket; and that 
the blliberality and the inhumanity of the 
managers, in the course of this long trial, 
could not have been exceeded by Marat 
and. Robespierre, had the conduct of the 
trial been committed to’ them. To this 
Brelatical outheeak Burke, with great 
dignity and presence of mind, had replied 
in the Hall:—“I have not heard one 
word of*what has been spoken, and I 
shall act as if I had not.” But from his 
place in the House of Commons he dis- 
played his resentment, giving the arch- 
bishop good cause to repent the hasty 
*words he had spoken. He moved for a 
ecommittce of the whole House to investi- 
gate with all possible publicity the con- 
duct of the managers, undertaking to 
prove before it that the managers had 
neither protracted the trial by unneces- 
sary delay, nor shortened it to the frus- 
tration of justice. Pitt preferred a select 
committee to inquire and report, as being 
more &peditious than a committee of the 
whole House; and this proposition was 
unanimously adopted. On the next day, 
May 29th, the Lords, being informed by 
a message from the Commons that morg 
time wys necessary to the managers to 
prepare their reply, immediately agreed 
to grant afew days more. On the 30%h 
the report from the select committee Was 
brought up, an motion was made, and 
garried by a majority of mere than two to 
on@that a furthey day shorld be desired 
to make the reply in the Hall. As soon 
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as this was carried Burke moved, “ That 
the managers be required to prepare and 
lay before the House the state of the pro- 
ceedings in the trial of Warren Hastings, 
Esq. : to relate the circumstances attend- 
ing it, and to give their opinion and 
make observations on the same, in expla~ 
nation of those circumstances.” This 
motion was violently opposed and was ne- 
gatived by a-majority of four votes. On 
Wednesday the 5th of June (1793), Mr. 
Grey said in*the House, that it would be 
impossible for the managers to bet ready 
by Monday next, the day fixed by their 
lordships, to rgply to a mass of evidence 
which was pot-yet all printed ; that, con- 
siderige the late period of the session, it 
would be impossible to get through the 
remaining business of the trial without 
compromising the claims of justice; and 
that, therefore, he should be ready in his 
place the next day to move that a message 
be sent to the Lords to adjourn further 
proceedings in the trial till the next ses- 
sion of parliament, when the Commons 
would be ready to proceed, day by day, 
till finff judgment should be given, if 
their lordship® thought fit. Dundas gave 
Mr. Grey his real or apparent support ; 
but the motion was negatived by 66 to 
61. Two days after this, on Friday the 
7th of June, Mr. Grey said that he wished 
the House would accept of his resigna- 
tion as a manager; that he had to re- 
ply to the defence of Mr. Hastings on the 
rst article of the impeachment; that it 
was impossible for him to be feady on 
Monday; and that, in his distress, he 
must apply to the House: for advice and 
instruction. Dundas suggested that the 
best thing to do was fof the House to ap- 
ply once more to their lordships for a 
little delay. A motion to this effectewas 
put, andewas carried by 82 to 46. On the 
10th of June, the great appointed Mon-* 
day, a petition to the Lords was presented 
from Hastings, remonstrating strongly 
against this application for delay. Lord 
Stanhope, a zealous‘defendant of the late 
governor-general, moved to give notice 
te the Commons that the Lords would 
grant no mor@than two days, and. would 
proceed on the frial on F/ednesday next. 
Lord Abjngdon sevgraly congemaed this 
proposifion, avd said it would bring a 
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national censure on their lordships’ House 
to refuse the application of the Commons. 
“Do you mean,” gaid his lordship, “ by 
a side-wind, gr by'some other mancuvre, 
to get rid of this trial?” Lord Grenville 
thep rose and proposed as an amendment, 
that, instead of Wednesday next, the se- 
cond Tucsday in the uext session of par- 
Mamgnt should be fixed for hearing the 
reply of the managers and centinning the 
trial; and this, after some?debate, was 
carried by 48 agains, 21. On the 13th 
of February, 1794, being the one hun- 
dred and eighteenth day.-gheir lordships 
resumed their seats in Westminster Hall. 
Hastings's counsel imrgeulatgly desired 
that their client might have the atvan- 
tage of the high evidence of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had just arrived from India. 
The managers having assented to this 
yequest, not as a right, but as an indul- 
nce, their lordships adjourned the trial 

for a week to allow Lord Cornwallis 
time. When the week had expired, 
Coruwallis was very ill, and therefore 
their lordships adjourned for fiy, days 
longer; at the end of which time’ Hast- 
ings's counsel announced “hat, in conse 
uence” df the continned indisposition of 
ord Cornwallis, and of their client’s de- 
sire for dispatch, they would waive the 
benefit of his lordship’s evidence. The 
managers then brought forward evidence 
to rebut the defence ou the Benares 
charge. They proposed that Mrg Philip 
Francis should be admitted as a witness 
on this foint. This gave rise to a hot 
dispute, which lasted for the greater part 
of two days. At the end of it their lord- 
ships determined that Francis should not 
be admitted ; and”when we reflect upon 
the animus, the mafice, the whole charac- 
ter of that nvan, we cannot feel surprised 
at their lordships’ determination. To 
-destroy the value of a vote of thanks 
which Hastings had received from the 
court of directors, on his return to Eng- 
‘land in 1785, the managers offered to 
produce a paper containing sundry cen- 
sures, printed by order of the directors in 
1783. This was, indeed, preposterous, as’ 
the document of 1785 did.away with the 
censures or criticlsms hazarded in 1783, 
when Fastags, y-t jn India, Aad hac 
time ucither to explain all the mouves of 

















jhis condyet to the court of directors, nor 
to complete the great sthemes he had in 
hand. After Jiis comisel had spoken, 
Hastings himself rose and observed that 
the earlier of the two papers was an ilk 
considered and intemperate act of a court 
of directors who were his political ene- 
mies. “It was,” he said, “a species of 
unparalleled cruelty to”bring it forward 
to oppress a man who had already suf- 
tered so much, for no other reason, which 
he could divine, than having at a time of 
great public danger effectually served his 
country and saved India. He relied upon 
their lordships’ humanity, honour, and 
justice, that they would’ not suffer this 
tinute of the censure to be read, it*ay- 
ing passed at a moment of intemperate 
heat and agitation, and having been ut- 
terly extinguished by a subsequent reso- 
lugion.” Burke rose as soon as Hastings* 
had finished, and contended that it was 
proper to read the paper, because it was 
au answer to a letter which the prisoner 
had dared to write to the dircetors, his 
masters, and to print and publish at Cal- 
cutta. Here Hastings rose again, and 
said, with great warmth, “My Lords, I 
affirm that the assertion which y3ur lord- 
ships have just heard from the manager 
ts false, 1 never did print or publish any 
letter at Calcutta that 1 wrote to the 
court of directors, I knew my duty bet- 
ter, That assertion is a libel: it is of a* 
piece with everything that I have heard? 
uttered since the commencement of this 
trial by that authorised, licensed—(he 
paused ‘for some time, and then added, 
ng to Burke) manager?” Burke re- 
affirmed that Hastings Aad printed and 
published the letter in Calcutta. Hast- 
ings loudly called ont to him—* It is not 
true;” and the counsel said to Burke, 
“No! No!” The Lords adjourned to 
consult the judges, and, in conformity 
with the opinion of the judges, they, on 
the following day, announced to thé ma- 
nagers that the paper could not be given 
in evidence. On the ist of March their 
lgrdships announced that they were averse 
to proceed in this important business, 
which so constantly gave. gise to questions 
in law, withopt the assistance of tha 
audges ; and that, thergfore, on acecant 
of their absence on the circuit, they must 
- 7 ¥2 
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adjourn the court to the 7th of April. j 


On the 6th of March Burke succeeded, in 
the House of Cmmons,.in getting the 
managers themselves appointed a commit- 
tee to inspect the journals of the Lords, 
and to examine into the mode of pro- 
cedure adopted on the trial; and on 
the 17th of the same month, it was or- 
dered, on Burke’s*notion, that the mana- 
gers should lay before the House the cir- 
cumstances which had retarded the pro- 
gress of the said trial, &c, When their 
Tordships re-assembled® in Westminster 
Hall, Lord Cornwallis, having recovered 
from his iliness, was examined on behalf 
of Hastings, and spoke highly of the 
mer¥s of his administration and ma- 
nagenyot of affairs in times of unprece- 
dented difficulties. Cornwallis, indeed, 
seemed to admit—what no man in his 
senws ever doubted—that Hastings hyd 
at times gone beyond the strict limit of 
Jaw or right, as every statesman in his 
circumstances must have done. To the 
most serious charges, dnd the least de- 
fensible—-sucheas the treatment of the 
Begums and the two old eunuchs—Corn- 
wallis conld not speak, having no direct 
or persoftal knowledge of the matter; but 
jn what. might bear a reference to the 
case of the Rajah of Benares, his lordship 
said that he did not know that the govern~ 
ment of Bengal had any right to call 
‘upon the tributary princes, in time of 
@war, for any aids or sums of money over 
and above what they had agreed to pay ; 
and that, for his own part, le had never 
demanded any such extra aids. But, if 
Lord Cornwallis had been in the same 
straits as Warren Hastings, would he not 
have demanded extra aids, and resorted to 
extraordinary measures, rather than have 
witnefed the ruin of the British empire 
jn India? After the examination of his 
lordship, some days were passed in ex- 
amining a Mr. Larkins, who had recently 
returned from India, and in disputing 
about ghe adinissibility of some of his 
evidence, The testimony of this gentle- 
man, Whose examingtion was insisted 
upon, uot by Hastings, but by the mfaa- 
gers, went to,prove the detendant’s ex- 
treme disinterestedness insmoney matters. 
Ortthe first day gf hise-xamination, Hast-, 
ings again implored the court to expedite 
oe 















the business. He had heard, he said, a 
report that parliament would soon be 
prorogued; and therefore he conjured 
them to come to an tnd before the ses- 
sion came to an end, for “ human patience 
| (meaning no disrespect to the Lords) coyld 
not sustain this eternal trial.” And on 
the next day, while the mauagers and his 
counsel were wrangling, he repeated his 
prayer that .their lordships would“ con- 
tinue to sit and finish the trial in this pre- 
sent session? After numerous disputes 
and interruptions, during which ‘Burke 
more than oneg, Jost all control over his 
temper, and gaid things quite as violent 
and indisgyec; gs the outbreak of the 
Archyishop of York, the evidence was 
all closed on the 6th of May, the hundred 
and twenty-ninth day of the trial. Then 
the managers began to sum up the evi- 
dence in reply: Mr. Grey, on the Benares 
charge; Sheridan, on the Begum charge ; 
Fox, on the charge about presents; and 
‘Taylor, on that abont contracts, Joans, 
&ce. When these gentlemen had occupied 
seven days with their speeches, Burke 
commérced on the 28th of May his con- 
aluding speec®., which occupied the court 
nine more days. While Vurke was in 
the midst of it, of when he bad spoken 
for three days, Hastings again addressed 
a petition to the House of Lords for dis- 
pateb, and to entreat their lordships “ to 
become suitors to his majesty’s goodness 
on his pehalf, that the present session of 
parliament might be permitted to con- 
tinue till the reply on the part of the 
honourable managers for the House of 
Commons be fully and finally closed.” 
In consequence of this application Burke 
broke the thread of hfs long oration to 
complain both of the House of Lords and 
of thearisoner ; of the latter for waiting 
an audecious libel under the name of a 
petition; and of the Lords for having 
recorded it in their journals. He then 
resumed his speech, which was concluded 
on the 16th of June. The business now 
burried to its end.* On the 20th of June, 
Pitt moved, in the House of Commons, a 
eote of thanks to the managers for their 
faithful mauegement in the discharge of 
the trust repostd in them. The motion 
was segonned by the “ Indja minister ” 
Ms 








Dund&, whom as Well as his friend and 
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principal the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, declared that the managers were 


entitled to the gratitude of parliament 


and their countryy and that if vexatious ; 
delays had ®ccurred, it was no fault of ' 
Mr. Sumuer, after expressing | 
hit regret at being obliged to vote against - 


theirs. 


the minister, and his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the charawter and abilities of Hast- 
ings suid he should have little objection 
to the vote of thanks if only Burke were 
excluded from it. Mr. Wigley and seve- 
ral others agreed with Sumner, and would 
vote for the motion if Burke were ex- 
cepted, and the thanks ‘Riven to all the 








rest of the managers. [ng before this | 


the rupture hetween Darke and Fox had 
severed the Whig party, and Bu@ke was 
now sitting on the ministerial benches ; 
but Fox was not therefore disposed to in- 
dulge in the paltry malice of supporting 





Sunmicr’s proposition at the expense of | 


his old*friend and teacher, who had taken 
the lead in the impeachment, and without 
whom, in all probability, no impeachment 
whatever would have been begun, Fox 
and his friends disclaimed thesgvidious 
distinction which was aftempted to be 
made between them and their distfh- 
guished leader; and they called it a 
miserable affectation to pretend to feel 
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~ 
side most favourable to Hastings; while 
@Loughktyough, as a matter of course, 


ranged on the oppositaextreme. Thur- 
low maintained that, from the evidence 
produced by the managers, no crimi- 
nal act whatsoever was proved; Lough- 
borough, with an equal show of logic 
‘and law, insisted that the managers and 
j their evidence proved pearly all the alle- 
gations. Although the Lords, at the be- 
ginning of the trial, had insisted that the 
evidence should be given in a lump, they 
; now determinedyto judge of the articles 
one by one, and even to break some of 
j them into several parts, and to decide 
upon them separately. The mode of pro- 
| cedure they adopted was to decide upon 
each part or point three several fmes; 
first, in a committee of the whole*House ; 
next, in the House itself; and the third 
| time, as judges in Westminster Hall. The 
port of the committee was altogbthér 
favourable to Hastings. On the 17th of 
| April the House determined the form of 
the questions which were to be put to the 
Lords in Westminister Hall; and on the 
23rd of the same montif they proceeded. 
to judgment. On this last day of the 
trial public curiosity, which so long 
slept, seemed to be revived, and the an- 
cient Hall was almost as much crowded 





disgust at the strong language which | as on the first day. Nearly the length 
Burke bad occasionally used, but which, | of one of the seven ages, which the 
they said, was only the natural language | greatest of all poets has allotted to mai 

of a strong indignation at vices and | had elapsed since that first day of won. 
crimes of ‘which all the managem believed | der and excitement, and more than ust® 
the party impeached to have been guilty. | ally great had been the changes which 
Pitt’s motion for the vote of thanks to all | had taken place in the long interval. Of 
the managers was carried by 50 against 21. | one hundred and sixty noble lords that 


The prorogation of parliament took place a 
few days atter, s@ that no further proceed- 
ings could be had until the next session, 
An the, 13th of January, 1795, their 
lordships returned to the busjffess, and 
appointed a conimittee to inspect their 
journals for precedents of the mode of 
giving jadgment on trials of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. The report of this 
committee was refewed to a committee 
of the whole House, whose deliberations 
thereupon were prolonged from the 2nd 
to the 3Ist of March. Thurlow, who 
had ylescended from wthe woolsack to 
make jway for his much-hated rivdl 
Tougithorbugh, Yoatinued tyyake tho 





had walked in the procession on the firey 
day, sixty were now in their gravesem 
The close friendship in which the chief 
managers were then linked was ppw more 
| dead than death; the ties of party had 
been snapt asunder; everything seemed 
changed. The young and light-hearted, 
! who had come to the first day’s pageant 
as to a festival, were now middle-aged 
and cage-worn; and the men @hat were 
robust and comely at the commencement , 
‘@f the trial, wer@now—and none more so 
than Burke—withered.and shrunk. Hast- 
ings might well say thymrraignment had , 
taken place I€fore one generation, and the 
judgment was prtnouaced before andther ! 
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Only twenty-nine Peers attendea in the 


- - 
Jaid out or contracted debts to the amount 


Hall to vote. Thg question on,“he first @cf about 40,0002. in building, planting, 





article was put by @oughborough, as Lord 
High Steward for the tridl; and it was 
first put to the youngest of the peers:— 
“Is Warren Hastings, F: 





Esquire, Guilty or 
Not Guilty of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, charged by’ the Commons in the 
first article of charge ?—George Lord 
jas (Earl of Morton in Scotland), 

ys your Le 
ings, Esquire, Guilty or Not Guilty of 
the said charge?” And hereupon Lord 
Douglas stood up, uncovered, and laying 
his right hand ou his bréast, pronounced 
— Not Guilty, upon my honour!” The 
questjou was then put successively to all 
the otter peers present. Twenty-three said 
“ Not *Guilty,” and only six said 
“Guilty”"* On the other charges the 
majority in Hastings’s favour was still 
greattr; oud on several of them he wa? 
unanimously acquitted. When all the 
charges had been put and severally an- 
swered by that thin attendance of peers, 
- Hastings was called to the bar, aud, in 
the not very fifindly voice of Lough- 
borough, informed that he was acquitted 
hy th “Tayds, and solenuily discharged. 
Hastings-bowed gracefully and ~etired ; 
and the curtein fell on this long drama.t 
Ue was acquitted; but, if his houoar 
and character were cleared, his purse, in 
4 Worse sense, was cleared also; and for 
me time there seemed a chance of his 
concluding bis eventful career on the 
debtors’ side of some English prison. 
Besides the enormous expenses of the 
trial, the sums paid to Law, Plumer, Dal- 
Ws, and his other lawyers, to the news- 
Paper men and the pamphleteers, he had 



























id Not. Guilty were—Lord 
Douglas, Lord Fife, Lord Somers, Lord Rawdon 
(Karl of Moira), Lord Walsingham, Lord Thur- 
low, Lori Mawke, Lord Boston, Lord Sandys, 
Lord Middleton, the Bishop of Rochester (De, 
Horsley), the Bishop of Bangor (Dr, Warren 
Viseoun's Sidney and Falmouth, the Earls oi 


© Those who 




















, the Earl of Mans 
York. ‘Those who*suid Cniity were 
the Karls of Carnarvon, Radnor, Sitzwilliam, 
and Suffolk, the Dyk of Norfolk, aud the Lord 
=" Chancellor Loughborough. gy 
~ Ipst. of the Trial.—Apn. egist.—Mill, 
Hist. rit. Ind. ae a 


vand fe 
bishop 























ship, is Warren Hast--! 





and improving; for, just as the trial be- 
gan, he succeeded in perchasing Dayles- 
: ford, the seat of his ancestor*, which had 
been alienated more than seventy years. 
* As the old manor-house was in ruins, “1 
‘had knocked it down and had built a 
' new one; he had dug alake, constructed 
a grotto, and laid out the grounds *vith 
| great taste. Probably some of the money 
i which his wife had saved had heen spent 
for these purposes, Str it was nearly all 
gone, and her husband was deeply in 
debt.* Pitt ha# spoken in the ILouse of 
Conmons abow indemnification, if the 
charges shoved rote made good ; butthere 
was sl#ht hope that the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer, hampered for ways and 
means to prosecute the terrible war rag- 
ing with France, would ever attempt to 
carry a fant of public money for this 
object. The great house in Icacenhall- 
street afforded a better prospect than St. 
Stephen’s Chapel; and it seemed natural 
to expect that the court of directors 
would make up his losses, and afford him 
the means of [ving in comfort for the 
ré&t of his days. In effect, at the desire 
of nine proprietors, a general court of the 
Kast India Company was held on the 29th 
of May (3795), "at which two resolutions 
were passed, recommending that indem- 
nification should be made by the Com- 
y to Mr. Hastings for the legal ex- 
heshad ineurred; and that, in can- 
n of his important seryiecs, a 
pension of 50002, a year should be granted 
to him and his representatives during the 
term of the Company’s exclusive trade, 
Both these questions were determined by 
ballot in the affirmative, within five days 
of their being first proposed. , Hastiges 
thought that all his expenses in the pro- 
secution sould he paid, not by the Com- 
pany, but by the nation, who, through the 
House of Commons, bad undertaken the 
impeachment. It is said that he had 
even refused to appeto the Company in 


















The original purchase-money for Daylesford 
wagnho great sam. “ From an entry in hissiary, 
dated the Y6th of August, “748, 1 find that he 
that day complet and that the first 
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this matter, and that his friends had made 
the application in spite of him. “I feel,” 
said he, in a letter to one of these frieuds, 
“equally with yeu, that I shall suffer 
seat injustiee, if, afte> having been ac- 
q@itted on every charge, I be left to pay 
x own costs during the trial; but my 
claim lies not against the Company, but 
against the Britis® nation. I have been 
subjected to a long, and, as the issue has 
proved, an ummerited prosécution, atthe 
instance of the people of Epgland, or at 
least of their repragentatives. It is for 
the country at large, not for any corpo- 
rate body of its inhabitatmy, to replace me 
on the ground which I ggcupicd ere the 
prosecution began; an@if perliament re- 
fuse this act of justice, I must @ubmit, 
T can have no claim whatever upon the 
court of directors.”* But Pitt and his 
government were not only disinclined to 
make any grant of wiblic money, Dut 
were aéso determined to throw obstruc- 
tions in the way of the generosity or 
common justice of the Company. By 
Pitt's India Bill, the power of the Com- 
pany to recompense their seryggits and 
ependents had been very considerably 
restrained. The court of ‘proprietors afd 
the court of directors united could no 
longer vote away sums of money out of 
the territorial revenue, without the sanc- 
tion of the board of control, which meant, 
of course, the sanction of the ministry of 
the day. In the present instance the 
board of control showed no almcrity or 
good will. They returned no answer 
whatever to the application made by the 
directors till the beginning of the follow- 
ing year (17963. In the mean time they 
had consulted tye attorney and solicitor 
general as to the strict legal interpreta- 
bog of thg restricting clauses in the bill ; 
and, when they sent in their t®rdy an- 
swer to Leadenhall Street, it €as about 
equally unfavourable to the grauting of 
ino for paying the law expenses as to 
the granting the pension or annuity. 
‘fhis left Hastingsayp a crucl dilemma, 
oppressed with debt, with a ministry who 
would neither give nor let give, witha 
prison staring high in The 
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je court of directors felt for his 
ition, aud were sincercly ear- 
j nest in their endeavouf§ to relieve him. 
: Atnearly every meeting they took the sub- 
je&t of his losses and embarrassments into 
| consideration ; they made fresh applica- 
tious to the board of control ; they entered 
into a long controversy*with the govern- 
ment; and some of them privately lent 
Hastings money to en#ble him to quiet a 
!few of -his most troublesome creditors. 
At one time, it is said, the late governor- 
‘general of Indig, who had managed so 
| many millions of money, and disposed of 
principalities asl powers, was left in so 
sad a state of impeeuniosity, as not to 
have wherewith to pay his weekly bills, 
Luckily Hastings had none of the i@rbid 
irritability of Lord Clive—luckily his 
liver was not a diseased, but a sound 
one, and h® had no chronic spasms or 
walady of any kind—or he might thav® 
made his exit from this world as his pre- 
decessor had done! At length, however, 
after frequent representations and renion- 
strances from the proprietors and diree- , 
tors, a sort of compromise, sufficiently 
mean and absurd, was entered into by 
the board of control and the dixectors. 
On the Sth of March (1796) fiyvas an- 
nounced at a general court at Leadenhall 
Street, that the board of control und the 
; court of directors had agreed to grant to 
| Hastings an annuity of 40002. for twenty- 
eight years and a half, to date fron? 
June the 24th, 1785. Nothing was deter 
mined respecting the reimbursement of 
his Jaw expenses: but, in order to relieve 
him from his embarrassments, a sum of 
50,0002, was /ent to him by the Come 
pany, for cighteen years and without is 
terest. 

We have left to others the task of 
representing this extraordinary”and in- 
disputably great man as a perfect being 
without spot or blemish; and have en- 
deavoured to show the evil as well as the 

ood that wus in him, charitably inti- 
mating #hat the far greater pagt of the 
evil arose out of his Indian education, the 

and uigtunes infamous policy of his 
elployersg the tremengous difficulties of 
his situation, and th hement passion 
which we fawey every Englishman myst ‘ 
have felt it comendgag, in a sca of 
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disgrace and disaster, with the French J 


for the real dominion of F©,.dustan. 
Burke he seer® to haye forgiven in 

art: but he never forgave Dundas or 
Bitt, from whom he had at first expected 
not enmity, but favour and support; and 
he was ready to indulge his animosity 
against Pitt even at the expense of politi- 
eal principle, and at the risk of seriously 
injuring his country. He, however, had 
little opportunity of gratifying this dan 
gerous revenge, for he had no wealth to 
make him considerable*as an owner of 
seats and a controller of votes in parlia- 
ment, and no ability as a public speaker. 
He was too old to acquire the latter 
habig, being considerably past sixty he- 
fore ‘he was acquitted and set at some 
ease in his circumstances. He continued, 
indeed, to exercise some trifling influence 
and ,patronage in the East India House. 
where he was often anxiously consult 
but he never got into the House of Com 
mons, The last twenty-four years of his 
life—for so long did”he survive his ac- 
quittal— were pent chiefly at Dayles- 

ford, of which he made a beautifiu place. 
Though excluded from power and dig- 
nity, {north deprived of the coronet and 
the red Ziband with which his ipes had 
flattered him when he quitted India, he 
had, most happily, tastes, habits, and pur- 
suits which made retirement not only 
an endurable, but a joyons thing. He 
diclighted in equestrian exercise, and in 
riding through a pleasant country on 
beautiful high-bred Arab horses : he was 
a farmer, a landseape gardener, a rearer 
of cattle, and an enthusiastic horticul- 
*urist and Jover of flowers. He was, 
—Finorcover, a busy writer both in prose and 

verse, addicting himself as he grew older 

more e*clusively to rhyming; but not- 

withstanding the plaudits of his biogra- 

pher, it may be doubted whether Hast- 

ings’s poetry ever ranged above that 

pleasant gentlemanly order called “ occa- 

sional verses,” or vers de soci 

he himself evidently intended it 2) rank.* 














* Mr. Gleig more than hadf threatens the 
lic with a whole volume of the por. jcal effusiuns 
which the ex-governc: «general used .o read to his 
guests at the breal table at. Daylesford ; but 
we hope, for Hastings’s sake, t?:t the reverend 
iogfapher will neverput U's thPat into execu- 
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He bred horses, reared sheep, fatted bul- 
Jocks, and made various experiments in 
the introduction of new plants and ani- 
mals. He tried to naffiralisg in England 
that delicious fruit of Bengal, the leechet; 
he imported seeds and slips’ of a v@-y 
fine kind of apple-tree which grew in che 
governor’s villa of Allipore, near Cal- 
entta; he attempted “to naturalise the 
goat of the table-land of Thibet, Whose 
down supplies the materials for the finest 
shawls of Cashmere, as also the breed of 
cattle of Bootan, whose peculiar tails are 
considered a great beauty, and are in 
high esteem ii the East as the best fans 
for driving aw*y ghe musquitos. At the 
same fme “he suggested to his friends 
in India various improved methods for 
growing grasses, feeding elephants, &c. 
&e. His letters at this time are chiefl; 

the Jetters of a gentleman farmer, abound- 
ing in little traits of character, which 
make one love the man. Notwithstand- 
ing his advancing years and his pleasant 
occupations, he had, however, occasional 
visitations of ambition. On the death of 
Pitt an®& the breaking up of the Tory 
c@binct in 18@6, he put himself forward 
as a Whig, and wrote to Colonel Mac- 
Mahon, the private secretary of the 
Prince of Wales, to request an audience 
of the prince, who had on various occa- 
sions treated him with much kindness, 
The audience was immediately granted, 
and Hastings was received ‘at Carlton 
House with every mark of respect.” To 
the prince’s question, “What were the 
specific objects he looked to?” he re~ 
plied, not without sofe symptoms of se- 
nility, that his first object had once been 
public employment —erfployment either 
in the board of control or the government 
of Indig; but that now he had r@in- 
quished all sich thoughts, which, perhaps, 
he ought never to have entertained ; that 
his next view was to obtain some renara- 
tion from the House of Commone“or the 
injuries which he had systaiaed from their 
impeachment, parfTularly as, though ac- 
quitted, he yet stood branded on their 
records as a traitor to his country and 
false to his tri@t; that the third point on 
yhich he had wished tarepeak retarded 
the Sree tone whichhis royal highness 
fhad himeif exgited%n the breast of that 
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person whose wishes he had ever pre- 
ferred to hisown. [This, of course, al- 
luded to his German-born wife, his “ele- 
gant Marian,” w!o was very desirous of 
Eecoming an English peeress.] “Though 
tk> best, the most amiable of women,” 
8a. 1 Hastings (who informs us that the 
prince responded “ She is so”), “she is 
still ¢ woman, anu would prefer her par- 
ticipation in a title to any benefit that 
could be bestowed upon me.” His royal 
highness thought that there would be no 
harm in his tr;i=z sor the peerage ; said 
he must employ Lord Grenville and 
Lord Moira to bring it —bout, and bade 
him go immediately to “foira, and tell 
his lordship that he (ime pr.ace) desired 
it. The coronet, however, was found not 
to be attainable; and he was fain, as he 
expressed it, “to be content to go down 





to the grave with the plain name e7 


Warren Hastings.”* It appears he nevei 
again attempted to obtain either title or 
office, and that this disappointment did 
not long disturb his happy disposition ; 
and, though he never obtained any re- 

ration from the House of Cor rons, he 
ived to see himself reeeived in thut 
assembly with extraordinary marks of 
reverence or respect. In 1813, when the 
East India Company's charter was to be 
renewed, much discussion took place in 
parliament, and it was determined to ex- 
amine at the bar, among other witnesses, 
this remarkable old man. The Commons 
received him with acclamations, ordered 
achair +o be set for him, and, when he 
retired, rose and uncovered—all but one 
or two who had teen managers at the 
trial,t and a very few of their friends, 
who believed, «ith them, that the im- 
peachment had not been unnecessary, 
an” that Uastings’s character had not 
been purified by the ordeal. “ Chis ex- 
amination of Hastings,” says one present, 
whohad himself recently retarned from In- 
dia,’ -as.a very striking exhibition. The 





* Hastings's own » ‘--w ay cituu by Gleig. 

+ These managers sat m the very same seats 
which they had occupied in 1795, when they had 
received the vote of thanks, moved by Pitt, for 
the services they had rendered in Westminster 
Hall; for, by the courtesy wad usage of the 
House, a membe: sho has been once thanked én 
Nis place, is considered as having ¢ right to that 
place ever arterwarda, 











appeararce of a man of fine counienance, 
and in “»session of spirit and strength, 
as well as understanding, at the distance 
of thirty years after he had retired from 
the supreme government, respectfully 
listened to as a witness, at the same bar 
where he had been arraigned asa culprit, 
created a strong interest.”* In the House 
of Lords, where he was examined shortly 
after, he was received with equa! respect. 
He was now eighty-one years old, “too 
late a week,” one might have thought, 
for academical Fynours ; yet the Univer- 
sity of Oxford chose this season for con- 
ferrmg on him’ the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws; and when the octogena~ 
rian went into the Sheldonian theatre, the 
junior members of the university 1use to 
aman and greeted him with tumultuous 
cheering. The oration in Latin was deli- 
vered by Dr, Phillimore; and Mr. Elijah 
warwell Impey, one of the sons o: his 
friend and fellow-sufferer, Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, wrote a poem in English on the occa- 
siou, describing, in spirited verse, the great 
man’s career, and coupling him with 
Nelson, who had fallen ac Trafalgar, and 
with Wellington, who, had_ triumphed 
over the French in the Peninsul., as a 
great b~ -efactor of his country. In 1814 

astings unexpectedly received an official 
intimation that the prince regent had 
added his name to the list of privy coun- 
cillors ; and that his presence was desired 
at the next meeting of the council, in 
order to his being sworn in. He hastenea 
from Daylesford to accept the honour ; 
and he was admitted to a long audience 
by the regent. In the summer of the 
same year, when the allied sovereign~ 


came over to England and visited Ox——- 


ford, Hastings was especially invited by 
the University to meet them there ; and 
his entrance into the Sheldonian theatre 
was again hailed with the noisiest accla~ 
mations of the undergraduates. He fol- 
Towed the ’ overeigns to London, and was 


’ present “3 a guest at the magnificent 


enterta’ iment which the city gave to 
them ‘n Guildhall on the 18th of June. 
¢n this oc-asion the prince regent him- 
self prese ted him te the Emperor of 





* Lotter of Sir James Mackintosh, dated A, iil 
the 3rd, 1813, in Live by “is Son, 
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Russia ead the King of Prussia, «5 one of 
the greatest men of this co-n -y; and 
declared publicly that higher honours 
than a seat in the privy council were in 
store for him—that he snould yet ve 
honoured as he deserve, But nothing 
came of these fine promises; and, in the 
midst of all these flattering distinctions, 
he was again allowed to be distressed by 
pecuniary cares: 1or his resources, after 
his law expenses and his other debts 
had been discharged, were not very con- 
siderable, and his farming, planting, and 
experimentalising, the hospitality he con- 
stantly kept up at Day'esford, and his 
sundry other tastes and habits, were rather 
costly. He had been compelled by fresh 
debts to apply to the court of directors 
once"or twice before for assistance, which 
had not been refused; and now in the 
eighty-second year of his age, he appeared. 
ugai.. before the directors us a suitor, f - 
he had outlived the period for which his 
annuity had been fixed, and there was 
nothing except that provision between 
- him and pauperism, After some delay 
the court of di.-ctors agreed to continue 
the annuity for the term of his natural 
life. Hastings, of himself, or through 
his frients, had ventured to ask that the 
annuity should be raised to 50001, and 
that the name of Mrs. Hastings should 
be included in the grant; but the court 
declined ucceding to either of these pro- 
‘positions, and at this Hastings was much 
aurt, for, though he had no children to 
provide for, he was anxious for his much- 
loved wife, who was likely to survive 
him, and who did survive him a good 
number of years. Jt appears, however, 
that the elastic-minded old man did not 
long permit these things to depress him. 
Jn 1816. when in the cighty-fourth year 
of his age, he rebuilt the old parish 
church of Daylesford, which stood upon 
his own land, urging on the work with 
characteristic eagerness, an? pleasantly 
boasting, when it was finish 1, that he 
had don’, it all in just four mo. ‘hs. At 
last, on the 22nd of August, 1818, he 
died, and was interred {hind the chan» 
of that church, among the dog °s and dust 
of his ancestors~ His clear mtellect was 
louded to the last, his il’ ness was very 
shor, and he met-eat®. wi 























composure. Among his numerous merits, 
and the great deeds that will preserve 
his name in the history of his country, 
must be mentioned the noble encourage- 
ment he gave while in pover to libergt 
studies and curious researches. He 4 
tronised most liberally travels in ‘ie 
various countries of the East, experi- 
ments, institutions for promoting educa- 
tion, publications, and all useful om ele- 
gant projects, As well by his example 
as by his muuificence he gave an impulse 
to learning in the izolent atmosphere of 
Bengal. Te acquired himself a deep 
knowledge of -zrsian and Arabic litera- 
ture ; and, thexzh he did not learn that 
mysterious a0. jealously guarded Jan- 
guage *imself, he was the first that suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the 
Pundits, or hereditary priests of. India, 
svhereby ke obtained “for. «ther English 
cholars and students the key to Sanserit, 
and to the seerets of the ancient Prub- 
ininical theology aud jurisprudence. It 
was under his protection that the Asiatic 
Society commeneed its career ; and it was 
daring -bis administration that English- 
ren really began to acquire that know- 
\cdge of India, and_the character, habits, 
and institutions of the people, without 
which our anomalous empire could not 
have been maintained for any length of 
time. 

The fate of Hastings’s friend Sir Elijah 
Impey was rather different. Through 
his triurrphant refutation of the Nunco- 
mar charge, his prosecution or persecution 
was of but very short duration, and he 
continued to retain the friendshw and re- 
gard of his earlier acquaintance, and of 
some of the most eminent and best men 
of the day. At the geueral election in 
1790, Sir Elijah, by means of a. committee, 
canvass. 1 Stafford, and thought of con+ 
testing that borough with Sheridan, who, 
next to Burke, had been the bitterest of 
his assailants. All the election cring 
tricks were resorted to by -*+2 sheridan 
party, who, vegardle- 2 the decision of 
the House of Commons, placarded the 
lat: chief justice of Bengal as the in- 
famous murc-rer o° Nuncomar, and 
carried in then p-ocessions pictures of @ 
auan hanging on a gallows, with otuer in- 

















+h the utmost , genious vices to e~asper2te Lae popular 


~ pense from an impending impeachment, 
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mind ag.inst the new candidate. Some 
short time after, ho-vever, Sir Elijah took 
his seat in the House of Commons as i - 
presentative of the borough of New Rom- 
ney. Abon: the year 1797 he retired into 
private life’ Tn ‘the mean time the for- 
tune which he had made in India, and 
whicn was neyer more than a moderate 
one, had been greatly reduced through a 
. too credulous belief in the stability of the 
financial system of M, Necker. The costs. 
incidental to his defence in the House of 
Commons—for which he was never re- 
munerated—had not been inconsiderable ; 
he was apprehensive of increased ex- 


which would have ruted him ; and, na- 
turally anxious ui it a provision for his 
wife and children, /e yiclded, like many 
others at that time wha had. less reason, to 
the temptation of high inerest, and in- 
vested a great part of his capital in the 
Frenebinds. There it contd not bi .c 
been t. .ched by managers of impeach- 
ments and lawyers in Westminster Hall, 
but the fast-coming Revolution swept it 
all away, passing its remorseless sponge 
at once over capital and interest. ‘This 
‘avestment being Jost at te commenc.- 
nent of the troubles ip France, and not 
recovered till after his death, at the peace 
of Paris, and then only in part, Sir Elijah 
arted: with his house in London, and 
ived entirely at a country-house, Newick 
Park, in Sussex, which he rented of Lord 
Vernon, There was not a man F ving in 
that distinguished neighbourhood, where 
good men were not-and are not scarce, 
inore generally esteemed for kindness of 
heart and for c!l the social virtues; and 
many who are still living ean bear ample 
testimony to the fact.* For the sake of 
s children who are yet living, and whose 
very reverence and fond attachment to his 
memory prove that he was ne common 
‘nan, we venture upon these details, which 
nore properly belong to biography than 
20h. tary; and we do it the more readi! 
ind ¢ari. “~ because their hearts have 
yeen made to wu. + hv the ~ — rity of the 
veceut attacks on their father’s memory. 
dy Elijah died on the 12th of Ocwwber, ; 




















* Pr rate intonr’ tion, aut entieated by ietters, j 






1809, aged seventy-six; and was buried 
at Hammersmith, the place of his birth, 
> here a plain tablet marks the spot where- 
“4 lies.*” 4 
_ Until deatl: removed that eminent staves 
man, Lord Shelbume, the first Marquess 
of Lansdowne, (in 1805,) Impey retuined 
his friendship and frequent intercourse, 
which assuredly would never have been 
the case if the least doubt had existed in 
his lordship’s mind as to any part of his 
judicial conduct in India.” The friendship 
with Hastings, with the most familar corre- 
Sponden™, continued undisturbed til] Im- 
pey’s own decease, and was then continued. 
by Hastings to his widow and children. In 
disproof of a very mischievous report that 
there existe a “difference *etween him. 
and his offici: . brother, Sir Robert Cham- 
hers, their ..timacy continued when 
Chambers returned to England, and, 
when that friend and familiar ~ssoviate 
of Dr. Johnson died at Paris in the year 
1803, Sir Elijah paid the last offices of 
ndship by attending his funeral. When 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, as Ford Minto, went 
to India as governor-general in 1807, he 
patronised to his utmost and showed ev. 
possible kindness to a son o. Sir KE] ‘ah 
Jmpey, who was in the country, in the 
Ce~cany’s service. Sir Gilbert, it will 
be remembered, had moveu the impeach- 
ment, and had made the terrible speech 
in the House of Commons, charging Im 














* An anecdote is related in his family, which 
shows the gentleness of the old man’s disposition. 
When he was dying it was necessary to remove 
him from a couch to his bed: during this opera- 
tion he leaned unintentionally with his whole 
weight on a female domestic, who shrunk vith 
some little exclamation of pain: his Jast intel- 
ligible words were, “I fear [ burt you, my 
fear.” He vividly retained his classical recol- 
lections in old age, in pain, and almost in death. 
As they were applying leeches, he re ited Horace’s 
tine— 


Non missura cutim nisi plena cruoris hirudo. 

At Cambridge Impey had obtained very high 
aeademical b° .iours, on commencing batchelor of 
arts as fel}- » of Trinity College, In the Cam- 
bridge Ca’ dar, under the head of Tripo-2, A.D. 
1756, th second name on the columu is * Imbey 
(B),Col. Trinit. ‘The marks designate that he 
was cellow of a colleg-, and had obtained the 
junior che -ellor’s medal, institvted in 1732, and, 
for whie’ none are qur*ified to contend who 
have not previously won a mathematical prize. 
In other words, Impey wa” ,anior wrangler and ~ 
chancellor's me ali 
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pey with the legz, murder of Nuncomar, { nefits. But not so Burke: he continued 


&e. 


., the character and memory of his own 


brother ; and now, perhaps, as Lou 
Minto, he was anxious to make some 
amends to both by his friendship and pa- 
tronage to Impey’s son. 

Yet Burke persisted to the last hour of 
his life in believing and ass-rting his be- 
lief, in all places and on all occasions, 
that Warren Hastings, at least, was guilty 
of all the crimes that had been charged 
against him; and that the impcichment, 
which had cost him such an immensity of 
toil, was a necessary and a holy work. 
Tn 1796, when the trial had been disposed 
of, he said:~ “Were I to all for a re- 
ward, whici I have never 6 ne, it should 
be for those services in whi a, for fourteen 
years without intermissio:., 1 showed the 
most incustry and had the least success— 
I mean in the affairs of India. They are 
those on which I value myself the ‘most 
—most for the importance, most for the 
labour, most forthe judgment, most for 
the constancy and perseverance in the 
persuit. Others may value them most for 
the intentiva. In that, surely, they are 
not mistaken.” * When Burke wrote 
these words he had achieved what vo.” -s 
considered the greatest work of his whole 
life, literary and political; he had pub- 
Hshed his “ Reflections,” he had exposed 
and held up to detestation the French re- 


» Yolution, and he had broken for ever with 


' 


“is party and his friends rather than suffer 
them to harangue and write the people of 
England into a reverence ‘and imitation 
of that revolution. The very men who 


had thought him insane in taking up the 


dark suggestions of Philip Francis, and 
in declaiming against Hastings and Impey 
as he had done, and in driving on an im- 
peachment through so many years when 
all the world had grown weary of it, 
except the lawyers who pock. 2d the fees, 
now looked upon him as insp. »d by the 
spirit of p.ophecy and unearthly visdom, 
and considered the services he had most 
recently rendered to governmen’, morals, 
and social oider, as the sublim: t of all 
his works, the greaest of all pos:ible be- 





* Letter to a Noble Lord on tis Pension. 


In attacking Sir Elijah Impey, Si~ | to believe that his ; eat work was the 
“Gilbert Elliot had in a manner assailc 


having exposed the dark deeds which had 
been committed in India, and in his 
having rendered difficult the ~ecurrence 
of any such deeds. In 1796, when his 
heart was chastened with sorrows, when 
his only son had sunk into the grave, and 
‘when he himself was rapidly approaching 
the house appointed for all that live, he 
-remonstrated with a friend who had ven- 
tured to speak of Hastings with respect 
and kindness. “I am surprised,” said 
he, “at your speaking of such a man as 
Hastings with any degr-e of respect; at 
present I say nothing of those who chose 
to take his guilt ufon themselves. I do 
not say Iam not deep.y concerned; God 
forbid that I should ¢ xeak any other lan- 
guage. Othe~s ma; be content to preva- 
Ticate in judgment; it is not my taste: 
bet they who attack me for my fourteen 
years’ labours on that subject, ~ “rht not 
to forget that I always acted unde, public 
authority, and not of my own faney ; and 
that, in condemning me, they asperse the _ 
whole House of Commons for conduct... 
continued for the greater part of thre” 
rliaments.’” Even when quite broker’ 
earted and dying, mud anxious to forgiv?+ 
and to be forgiven of all men, he thoug] 
of Warren Hastings in this bard manner. 
It was, as we have said, in Burke’s na- 
ture to be rather over-vehement and ex- 
cessive ou every great subject he took to 
heart, aid of these the impeachment was 
certainly one of the greatest. Yet, if his 
over-heat and natura: enthusiasm proved 
too injurious and uncharitable to the ob- | 
ject of the impeachment, it would be un- 
wise and unfair to say that the impeach-" 
ment itself, with all the investigations 
which preceded it, or to which it gave 
rise, was not calculated to produce even- 
tually a sreat and lasting good. And’ 
without that enthusiasm, which of itself 
inevitably leads to exaggeration and.ex- 
ss, perhaps no mortal man woo!’ nave 
undergone such an extremi+~“U. fabour’ 
and perha,., withy> iat ardour anc 
passion, which a later age may turn inte 
ridicule, other men ‘would not have bec’ 
sufficiently ex. “ted to 40 along with hi 
in tue laborious -scrutirw of. such r: 
ute matters, or have been aakened 
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an interest in the fate of the natives of 
India, the wrongs” -r sufferings of pegple. 
dwelling at the distance of fifteen thou; 
sand miles from our shores. The long- 
continuee@impeachment, which was heard 
of in almost every part and corner of the 
world, had the effect of telling the na- 
tives of India that there was a tribunal 
+ bef}re which the greatest of the servants 
of the great Company might be brought 
to accour® and made to quail; it had the 
effect of telling those servarts of the Com- 
pany, and the government judges and 
other chiefs appointed by the crown, that 
they must t>:e" heed to their ways, aud 
renounce the high;handed proceedings 
and the summaryacts which may be ne- 
cessary in a first sgonquest and settlement, 
but which are i/exeusable afterwards; 
andit contributed, tGgeth with gradual 
and universal improvement in civilization, 
litical philosophy, and moderdtien, to 
tter she government of our Indran, pos- 
sessions and the condition of the teeming 
native*population, Until’ public virtue 
and political science were improved at 
home, there could be no hope of any im- 
rovement in the management of sch ye- 
ote possessions: im proportion as men 
ecame honester arf] wiser, more mode- 
rate and tolerant at home, they became, 
rhaps with some pardonable difference 
in the degree, honester and wiser and 
better rulers abroad, Without this gra- 
dual improvement, the effect of Burke’s 


labours of fourteen years might have been 
very inconsiderable ; but linked with it” 
Yand going hand-in-ha~d with it, we be~ 
sieve them to have bee: “of a potenteffi-_ 
eacy, and to have affordea good reason to 
many millions ofmen to bless the name 
and the.memory of the great manager., 
The regular publicatin in the newspapers 
of the debates in parliament (a benefit 
which had fren fully secured not many 
years before the impeachment began), the 
reports of the grand speeches delivered in 
Westminster Hall, the crowd of books, 
the shozls of pamphlets, published year 
after yoar, had also the effect of fami- 
Harising the popular mind with the vast 
subject ot *adia, and of leading the people 
to reflect on occurrencts and things 
and places they had never thought of 
before, aud “hose names were all un- 
known to then. Up to this time even 
among the educated ,classes of English- 
men, few, very few, except the Company's 
servants, and some naval and military 
officers, knew much about Hindustan ; and 
Fox had good reason ~o exclaim—* The 
affairs of India had long been hid in a dark- 
ness as hostile to inquiry as it. was friefidly 
to guilt, but by the exertions of one MAN 
these clouds have heen dissipated!” Al- 
Trost & new vocabulary.was introduced 





into the language, and the people of Engr 
land learned to give a proper meaning to 
numerous Eastern words which had baen 
unintelligible and rarely used before. 
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